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Introduction 


“The term Europeanization,” one can read in a 1937 article of the “Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences,” “is intended to express the effects on Asiatic, American and 
African cultures and civilizations of permeation by the peculiar social system set up in 
modern Europe as a consequence of the classical renaissance, the Protestant 
Reformation and the industrial revolution. Europeanization may be expressed politically 
by imposing the idea of democracy, in the sense of parliamentary and party government, 
or of sovereignty, in the sense of suppression or subordination of all governmental 
organs to the semireligious solidarity in support of that sovereignty. It may be expressed 
economically by imposing ideas of individualistic capitalism, competition and control 
on communities enjoying more elaborate and equitable, but less productive and 
progressive, collectivist or communal civilizations; or industrially by substituting the 
factory and the foundry for the hand look and home craft. It may be expressed in terms 
of education by convincing other continents of the advisability of acquiring attainments 
in European science to their material or even moral advantage, or by exposing the 
discipline of tribal tradition and training to the dissipation by the gospel of the 
missionary, the goods of the trader and the good intentions of the administrator.”' If it 
were not for the rather rusty and politically incorrect language, eight decades later such 
an article — by and large — could have appeared in an Encyclopedia discussing the term 
“Americanization.” 

Even in its critique, America and Europe remain tied together to this day as each 
other’s mirror. While in 1937, the US was critical about Europe’s global colonialism, in 
the first decade of the twenty-first century Europe tended to criticize the global 
projection of American power and values. Will a 2037 Encyclopedia publish a balanced 
article on the link between “Europeanization” and “Americanization” in the age of 
globalization? Will it recognize that the American and European societies are 
complimentary expressions of an Atlantic civilization, each of them having dominated 
the other one at times? Will it finally recognize that in the end, both partners of the 
Atlantic civilization found a new balance, synchronizing values and interests and 
bringing their joint resources to the best possible use of managing global matters while 
yet living with inevitable differences and, at times, even conflicts? 

Both partners of the Atlantic civilization have lately been forgetful of the bonds that 
hold. Instead they have engaged each other during the last decade of the twentieth 
century and the first years of the twenty-first century in endless rows over their 


1 Young, George, “Europeanization,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 5, New York: 
Macmillan, 1937: 623. 


differences and the inevitable divorce that ought to follow — first strategic, then cultural. 
None of this has happened and will unlikely happen in the years ahead. Yet it remains 
an open question as to how transatlantic relations will relate to other coordinates that 
constitute world order-building in the twenty-first century. 

The 1937 article mentioned that China “as a whole could not be Europeanized from 
outside. It could only Europeanize itself if and when it chose, and the early attitude of 


2 
2 In 


China toward Europeanization was as antagonistic and anti-European as anywhere. 
the first decade of the twenty-first century, a self-assured and strong China had become 
an indispensable partner for balancing and managing the world order of this century, no 
matter whether or not China will be called “Europeanized,” “Americanized” or simply 
“globalized.” The 1937 article spoke about the voluntary “sudden and sensational 
Europeanization of the Japanese” as an expression of its authentic nationalism during 
the second half of the nineteenth century.’ The important role of Japan as a provider of 
global stability prevails, added by the economic contributions of South Korea that has 
gone through its own remarkable, sudden and sensational modernization during the last 
decades of the twentieth century. The 1937 article analyzed the “intellectual 
Europeanization” of the Indian elite. In the early twenty-first century, for the first time 
an Indian middle-class had emerged in this extremely diverse and fascinating country 
that has atomic bombs and the biggest number of impoverished people side by side. For 
the 1937 author, the Eurasian Empire Russia had been “Europeanized forcibly” by Peter 
the Great. During the first decade of the twenty-first century, Russia is still struggling 
with its identity amid aggravating poverty downgrading the former super-power to 
Third World levels of development while its political neo-authoritarianism is 
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disconnecting Russia from becoming fully “European.” In 1937, an emerging Latin 


America was seen as a promising continent in which Europeanization “is producing 
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new life from seed.” During the first decade of the twenty-first century, in spite of its 


cultural cohesion Latin America is still not recognizable as a global force although its 
biggest country, Brazil, is rallying support to play this role. The 1937 social science 
analysis concluded that the Arab region was “wholly recalcitrant to Europeanization 
whether imperialist, nationalist or socialist” and it mentioned the “artificial 


996 


Europeanization of Iraq.” During the first decade of the twenty-first century and in 


spite of the military defeat of the terrible regime of Saddam Hussein, Iraq did not turn 
into an uncontested model for democracy in the Broader Middle East. The hope for 
modernization and more pluralism in Arab countries remained torn between reasonable 


2 Ibid: 633. 

Ibid: 625. 

4 The GDP of Russia’s 144 million people amounts to 347 billion US dollars (2005), much less than 
Mexico’s GDP of 699 billion US dollars with 100 million people, less than the 399 billion US 
dollars GDP of Australia with 19 million people and less than Korea’s GDP of 476 billion US 
dollars with its 47 million people. 

5 Young, George, “Europeanization,” op.cit.: 629. 

6 Ibid: 631-632. 
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progress and the drawbacks of Islamic fundamentalism. Building sustainable peace 
between the Palestinians and Israel has remained the most pressing geopolitical issue 
for more than half a century. As in 1937, also in the early twenty-first century, Africa 
tends to be forgotten. This should not prevail for too long, for reasons of enlightened 
self-interest of both its Western and Arab neighbors and for reasons of historical justice 
to the whole continent. 

Between 1937 and the first decade of the twenty-first century, imperialist 
Europeanization had been replaced by American-dominated globalization.’ Whether or 
not Europe has been “provincializing” with the end of its colonialism, as an Indian 
author was suggesting,® both the US and Europe tended to forget that their own internal 
history has been one of colonization, empire-building and the language of power ever 
since their beginnings — since the Roman Empire in Europe and since the first colonial 
settlements on both sides of the North American coasts.’ The issue in the twenty-first 
century is not any more one of colonization and hegemonic dominance; it is one of 
world order-building. Thus it is inherently a multidimensional and multipolar challenge. 
In shaping the world order, the US and Europe are indispensable partners. 

The Europe engaged in this partnership is of an altogether different nature than the 
Europe characterized in 1937 as imperial initiator of “Europeanization” elsewhere.'” It 
is an anti-colonial and anti-imperial, largely multilateral Europe that has enormously 
increased the level of its integration under the roof of the European Union. It is a 
Europe that has finally transformed its cultural diversity into its advantage. It is a 
Europe in which different nations and diverse, also non-overlapping interests prevail 
and yet democratic stability and peaceful affluence have reached levels unheard of in 
earlier periods of European history. Nevertheless, Europe is not free from conflicts. 
Populist nationalism and the challenge of integrating migrants, particularly of Muslim 
faith, are distant echoes of the colonial and imposed Europeanization of past centuries: 
Today, non-Europeans claim citizen rights in a continent which, in the past, has 
dominated many of their home countries. Although they could be “normal” citizens 


7 On the imperial legacy of Europe see Raudzens, George, Empires: Europe and Globalization, 1492- 
1788, Stroud: Sutton, 1999; Chamberlain, Muriel Evelyn, The Longman Companion to European 
Decolonization in the Twentieth Century, London/New York: Longman, 1998; Waites, Bernard, 
Europe and the Third World: From Colonization to Decolonization, 1500-1998, New York: 
St.Martin’s Press, 1999; Springhall, John, Decolonization since 1945: the Collapse of European 
Overseas Empires, New York: Palgrave, 2001. 

8 Chakrabarty, Dipesh, Provincializing Europe: Postcolonial Thought and Historical Difference, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2000. 

9 See for some instructive reading Armitage, David (ed.), Theories of Empire, 1450-1800, Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 1998: passim. 

10 For some traditional characteristics and contemporary dilemmas of Europe see Scales, Len, and 
Oliver Zimmer (eds.), Power and the Nation in European History, New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005; Gerrits, André W. M., and Dirk Jan Wolffram (eds.), Political Democracy and Ethnic 
Diversity in Modern European History, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2005; Majone, 
Giandomenico, Dilemmas of European Integrations: The Ambiguities and Pitfalls of Integration by 
Stealth, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005. 
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there, surprisingly many people from distant lands voluntarily prefer to live in Europe, 
despite problems of integration, legal status and fear (if not xenophobia) among the 
indigenous European population they are confronted with. 

America, on the other hand, is experiencing the curse and paradox of an Empire, 
which Europeans know only too well from their own nineteenth or early twentieth 
century dominance. Global leadership is coupled with a global fascination for the 
American way of life and yet it breeds mistrust, rejection, and even hatred toward 
America in many places around the globe.'! Internally, America is as much confronted 
with issues of national identity as the European Union and its constituent parts are.” For 
the remainder of the twenty-first century, the defining question posed to the US and to 
the EU will not be what they are, but who they are, not how they operate, but what they 
intend to achieve, not how democratic they are, but what the purpose of their democracy 
and their power will be. 

The European Union’s homepage introduces its overview of EU relations with the 
United States under the headline: “The World’s two greatest powers.”'” Whatever that 
means and implies, the European Union is today’s Europe. Over the past five decades, 
Americans have used the term “Europeans” much more liberally than many Europeans 
do. Europeans still have mixed feelings about it as they divide their identity between 
their “European-ness” and their adherence to one of Europe’s many nations, old or new, 
big or small. Yet, today the European Union signifies “political Europe” across the 
continent and around the world. The European Union comprises 0.86 percent of the 
globe (4.324.782 square kilometers) and roughly seven percent of the global population 
(491 million). Even with Turkey as an EU member, these figures would increase only 
insignificantly to 1.01 percent of global space and nine percent of global population. All 
in all, the European Union is, and will remain, the smallest of all continents. But, at last, 
it has achieved a level of unity unprecedented in its long and colorful history. 

This has been easy so long as the EU was in its embryonic stage, still labeled the 
EEC (European Economic Community) and later the EC (European Community). The 
US had served as Europe’s pacifier and federator after World War II. European 
integration was in the US’s interest as it was largely dependent upon America’s 
strategic goodwill and protection. As much as America has been the product of 
emancipation from Europe, after the end of the Cold War many in Europe claimed some 
sort of emancipation from the US. No matter how these phenomena are assessed, they 
are inevitable by-products of the reversion of the global role between Europe and 
America during the past four centuries. They do not imply divorce and the drifting apart 


11 On the inevitability for the US to operate as an empire, on its merits and price see Ferguson, Niall, 
Colossus: The Price of America’s Empire, New Y ork: Penguin Press, 2004. 

12 See Schlesinger jr., Arthur M., The Disuniting of America: Reflections on a Multicultural Society, 
New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1998; Huntington, Samuel R., Who are We?: The Challenges to 
America’s National Identity, New York: Simon & Schuster, 2004. 

13 See European Union, European Commission, The EU’s Relation With the United States — Overview, 
http://ec.europa.eu/external_relations/us/intro/index.htm. 
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of the Atlantic partners. Their self-interest is too strong to allow for this under any 
rational circumstances. These disputes echo rather temporary collisions among close 
partners, having to find a new balance among them and a new organizing principle to 
define their partnership and the purpose of their underlying civilization. 

Unfortunately, there is no such thing as a “European dream.” Europe has been 
created, but Europeans are still missing. A genuine European interest is only growing 
slowly, but steadily. And no matter how hard proponents try, it is difficult to decipher 
what “the European model” truly will mean as opposed to “American conditions,” 
which is a favorite stereotype in Europe to blame America for its deficits without giving 
justice to all the positive dimensions of that great country. More realism and rational 
analysis would often be helpful to understand each other, including each other’s 
differences and complementary strengths. Part of this necessary reevaluation of 
transatlantic realities on the side of Europeans is the need to stop caricaturing the US. 
And part of this necessary reevaluation of transatlantic realities on the side of the US is 
the need to take the European Union more seriously. 

Since the founding of the European Economic Community in 1957, European states 
have transformed dramatically. No European state of the early twenty-first century was 
defined only ethnically. Compared with the long and often ideologically-obsessed 
period between the eighteenth and the twentieth century, other functions of the modern 
state prevail in contemporary Europe. The states in Europe are still the most important 
source for providing the social framework for Europe’s economic development. But 
European citizens, by and large, have become market citizens, primarily interested in 
their economic well-being, in social security, safe jobs, and the delivery of social 
provisions by the state. Function and effect of the European state have turned primarily 
into that of an economic agency, sharing authority and power with the European Union. 
Yet, cultural integration prevails as aspiration and problem both on the national and on 
the European level. Unlike in the eighteenth to the twentieth century, the status of 
European citizens as cultural citizens is not defined against any of their neighbors in 
Europe. At times, it is however defined against close-by immigrants or far-away 
Americans. European patriotism might and, I believe, should grow step by step. But it 
should be based on values and constitutional principles, never on anti-American or any 
other anti-type of Euro-Gaullism. The emergence of some sort of a dangerous European 
nationalism is not an artificial worry for a continent in which “myth and nationhood” 
often went hand in hand.'* Timothy Garton Ash has put this concern into clear words: 
“The whole of the new, enlarged Europe is engaged in a great argument between the 
forces of Euro-Gaullism and Euroatlanticism. This is the argument of the decade. On its 
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outcome will depend the future of the West.” ” It is exactly because of this concern that 


14 See Hosking, Geoffrey, and George Schöpflin (eds.), Myths and Nationhood, London: Hurst, 1997. 
15 Garton Ash, Timothy, Free World: Why a Crisis of the West Reveals the Opportunity of Our Time, 
London: Allen Lane, 2004: 58; for an early study on the Atlantic civilization see Deutsch, Karl W., 
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I suggest to reconcile a strong Atlantic partnership of the European Union with the 
internal evolution of a European constitutional patriotism. 

Wherever states cannot deliver sufficient economic benefits for their citizens — or 
wherever political systems do not have to do this anymore in the very basic sense of the 
word — the state will inevitably change its character and meaning. The idea of cultural 
identification was never sufficient to integrate a state over a critically long period of 
time. Nation-building and state-building outside the Western world give ample proof to 
this experience. Yet economic impulses for integrating a large population are also 
insufficient if not embedded in a political purpose and perspective. This is what the 
European Union continuously looks for: Political purpose and popular approval for a 
successful economic integration amid cultural diversity in unity. This can only work as 
a permanent learning process and it requires the recognition of local and regional 
identities as enshrined in the concept of “subsidiarity,” one of the linguistic monsters of 
Euro-speak (and one of the original structural principles of Catholic social doctrine 
since its development in the nineteenth century). Subsidiarity is not just an intelligent 
concept to protect political autonomy in an ever globalizing and homogenizing world, it 
is also the recognition of the cultural seed in which Europe grew and will continue to be 
fertile. 

Despite the constitutional roller coaster ride of the first decade of the twenty-first 
century, the EU lives its symbols, among them the European flag, the European anthem 
(Beethoven’s “Ode to Joy”) and “Europe Day” on May 9. “United in diversity” is not 
simply a fine and appropriate motto for Europe. It is the very summary of the evolution 
of the European population since time immemorial. Demographically, Europe has 
always been a continent of emigration and immigration, of voluntary and enforced 
migrants.'° Among European high-nobility, cross-national marriages have always been 
the norm and are well studied even as an instrument of power-formation. It would also 
be worth studying the degree of cross-national marriages among ordinary European 
citizens over all recorded periods: United in diversity is the demographic bond that has 
held Europe together ever since. Today, it constitutes the most successful post-national 
integration project in human history. 

The formula “an ever closer union among the peoples of Europe,” used already in 
the Treaties of Rome in March 1957, is a distant echo, of course, of the “more perfect 
union” invoked in the US Constitution of 1787. This is another indication of the 
mutually reinforcing character of the political processes on both sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean. The US Constitution was an early realization of European constitutional 


et al., Political Community and the North Atlantic Area: International Organization in the Light of 
Historical Experience, Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1957. For the current situation 
see Rien, Serges T., Cultural Constructions of Europe: European Identity in the twenty-first Century, 
Frankfurt/New York: Peter Lang, 2004. 

16 See van de Kaa, Dirk, et al. (eds.), European Populations: Unity in Diversity, Dordrecht/Boston: 
Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1999. 
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evolution at that time, albeit on the national level only. In the early twenty-first century, 
the European Union, with its flag and anthem, currency and parliament, Europe Day and 
treaty-based rule of law, is a genuine contribution to the global development of political 
form and theory. Most of all, the European Union is a form in action, a vision turned 
practice. It is a process and not a static construction. The enlargement of the European 
Union by twelve new member states during the first decade of the twenty-first century — 
ten of them post-communist countries and the other two making the EU a neighbor of 
Tunisia, Libya and Egypt, Lebanon and Israel — was significant not only for the degree 
of complexity and regional asymmetries it created inside the EU; it was also very 
emotional, because in reality it meant the reunification of Europe under conditions of 
cooperative peace and parliamentary democracy. The enlargement marathon of the early 
years of the twenty-first century went hand in hand with a deep crisis of confidence, 
orientation and leadership. Nowhere was it more evident than in the failure to ratify the 
Constitutional Treaty and its subsequent repair work, the Treaty of Lisbon, across the 
EU. In the end, this double fiasco was a crisis of adaptation: adaptation to a new set of 
member states, to a new rationale of integration in the globalized world, and to a new 
form of legitimacy, no longer rooting the EU solely in elite discourses but requiring a 
fresh and substantial connection with the feelings, aspirations and concerns of Union 
citizens. For the political leaders of the European Union, the result of the constitution- 
building crisis came with their signature under the Treaty of Lisbon on December 13, 
2007. They called it metaphorically “Reform Treaty.” For the citizens of the European 
Union, the EU’s constitution-building process between 2001 and 2008 was a sequence 
of rifts between their growing recognition of the importance of European solutions to 
common challenges and their increasing skepticism about political leadership and 
backdoor politics in the European Union. The constitution-building process was the 
most intensive reform process of the EU so far, and yet it rather enhanced people’s 
distance from the EU and its institutions. To complete the paradox of this decade, the 
majority of EU citizens were ahead of their leaders, still favoring a genuine European 
Constitution while their leaders were helplessly absorbed in the repair work of what 
they initially had claimed to achieve. This confusing first decade of the twenty-first 
century was a turning point in European integration rationale. Over time, consensus will 
grow in our understanding that this decade of confusion, euphoria, backlash, a new, 
cautious beginning and, again, backlash was the painful birth of a new European 
consensus between Europe’s institutions and Europe’s people. It was a decade 
equivalent to a Second Founding of the European Union. 

European integration is the single most important event in European history in 
modern times, no matter the still pending cases of integration in South Eastern Europe 
and a long list of unfinished business as far as the implementation of EU policies is 
concerned. 
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The political, legal and economic development of Europe has always been 
accompanied by “the cultural gradient.”'’ Ideas were transferred from their original 
place of construction into a new context and into social norms. Gradually they 
amalgamated into political form — or vanished into the big archives of Europe. The idea 
of European unity finally has been transformed into Europe’s reality — with all the 
idiosyncrasies and disputes that will continue amid the diversity in united Europe. 
Limits of European-ness prevail, to be sure.'* The term “Europeanization” is no longer 
used to delineate colonial empires and their cultural development. The term 
“Europeanization” has come home and refers to the often daunting process of applying 
EU legal norms in the member states of the European Union. European integration, to 
paraphrase the 1937 “Encyclopedia of Social Sciences” article, is permeating the nation 
states in Europe and the complex web of world order-building. At the end of a long 
journey, Europe is Europeanizing itself. 

The guiding principle of the quest for European unity has been and remains the 
maintenance of peace. The search for peaceful solutions, for conflict-prevention and 
conflict resolution, if necessary also with the use of military might, has turned into the 
EU’s central creed. Promoting the strategy of reconciliation is no longer necessary 
among Europeans, but it remains in short supply amid the many regional conflicts of the 
world. The European Union will stay committed to supporting peaceful order-building 
in the world, if necessary also with military means. The European Union would not 
want to become a superpower. But it would want to be respected as a power for peace 
and stability, freedom and prosperity in partnership with the world. Although its link 
with the US might remain contested, or at least uncertain for some time ahead, this is 
the new political identity of most Europeans, as Timothy Garton Ash has eloquently 
defined it: “We hope to become a superpower, fellow Europeans, in vain. Let us make 
ourselves, rather, comrades in a community of free people, working to build a free 
world.”'” 


1. 


This book introduces the first five decades of European unity and analyzes the 
European Union at a crossroads. It describes the changes and transformations during the 
first decade of the twenty-first century as the Second Founding of the EU. Following 
five decades of turbulent, often daunting, yet highly successful integration, the 


17 See Evtuhov, Catherine, and Stephen Kotkin (eds.), The Cultural Gradient: the Transmission of 
Ideas in Europe, 1789-1991, Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2003 (this book however is mainly 
dealing with Eastern European intellectual history). 

18 See Ferguson, Niall, Colossus: The Price of America’s Empire, op.cit.: 251-257. 

19 Garton Ash, Timothy, Free World: Why a Crisis of the West Reveals the Opportunity of Our Time, 
op.cit.: 223. 
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European Union unintentionally yet with lasting effect began a process of refounding, 
symbolized in the enormous eastward enlargement, contested in the search for the 
constitutional parameters of European integration and visible in the all-pervasive effects 
of European integration on public life and politics across EU member states. European 
integration has become a matter of domestic politics everywhere in the EU while at the 
same time the EU is exponentially broadening its global role. This study puts the 
European Union and its evolution in the global context as defined by transatlantic 
relations, the impact of globalization on the rationale of European integration, and the 
global proliferation of regional integration schemes. It discusses the theoretical and 
normative issues related to the rise of the European Union and its challenges ahead. The 
book ends with an outlook on the prospects of a genuine European constitutional 
patriotism and the increased global role of the European Union. 

This book offers a history-based political analysis with sensitivity for the cultural 
dimensions in which European integration is embedded. The first five decades of the 
quest for European unity have seen remarkable developments, and also failures, new 
beginnings and lasting success. The idea of reconciliation among former European foes 
has been the driving motivation at the beginning stages of European integration. After 
losing its global power as defined in the age of colonialism, Europe got a second chance 
with US support for its integration. Throughout this path, the ongoing division of 
Europe and the absence of freedom under totalitarian communism saddened the image 
of post-war Europe. Following its first successful peaceful and democratic revolution, 
symbolized in the fall of the Berlin Wall, and bringing the Cold War to its end, 
Europe’s unity strengthened the European Union as the ever increasing embodiment of 
the political identity of a continent, whose cultural diversity will surely prevail as one of 
its charming advantages and sources of identity. It also confronted the European Union 
with its biggest ever adaptation crisis and the need to restore legitimacy to European 
integration as a project rooted in its citizens’ identity and loyalty. A common political 
identity under the roof of the European Union is only gradually emerging. Yet it adds 
already a new dimension to the various cultural identities in Europe. One might even 
say that this new and gradually uniting political identity — as incomplete as it still is — 
protects the diverse cultural identities of Europe, not the least among its many small 
nations and for all of their languages. 

European political identity has been shaped, challenged and advanced in the course 
of the first decade of the twenty-first century. Parallel with an unprecedented 
enlargement of the European Union, the need for deeper integration was confronted 
with the usual disputes between advocates and skeptics of integration. The search for 
constitution-building led the EU to its, so far, finest hour in institutional reform, but also 
into the deepest crisis ever. EU leaders signed a European Constitution all but in name. 
However, they were unable to manage the ratification process in a convincing way for 
many of their citizens. After the Constitutional Treaty came to a halt, the first ever 
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constitutional debate in EU history followed. Its result was a repair treaty, relying on the 
traditional means of an inter-state bargain, and a citizenry in favor of a genuine 
European Constitution. The reform treaty was rejected in the only public referendum at 
hand. Those who said “no” insisted to be good Europeans, wanting a better EU than the 
one offered by their political leaders. This paradoxical result of incremental and 
deliberative constitution-building will be discussed in Chapter I: Emerging European 
constitutionalism without a European Constitution is the result of almost a decade of 
adaptation crises. In its effects, it has opened the door for a new rationale of European 
integration. Since it has also added new dimensions to a renewed contract between 
citizens and political elites, it is no exaggeration to frame this period as the Second 
Founding of European integration. In Chapter II, I will analyze the European 
Constitutional Treaty of 2004, compare it with the so-called Reform Treaty of 2007 and 
assess the experiences of a unique reform period in European integration in which both 
treaties were rejected by European citizens in the name of a better EU. In three 
subsequent chapters (Chapter HI, Chapter IV, Chapter V) that combine historical 
narrative and political science-based structural analysis, I will discuss the key turning 
points of this development as an interplay of “challenge and response,” thereby 
recalling the famous argument of the great historian Arnold Toynbee about the 
dialectical sources of progress. In my understanding, the main turning points of 
European integration were a permanent interplay of “challenge and response,” often 
requiring an external, and even more often an internal, crisis to advance to the next level 
of deepened integration. The debate about a possible alternative between the deepening 
of European integration and permanent widening of the process through four distinct 
series of enlargement turns out to be artificial. In the end, all enlargements served the 
purpose to strengthen European unity and hence the European Union as it is today. 
Deepening its structures and policies was, at the end, in the interest of all partners. 

The internal evolution of the European Union never followed a blueprint. The goals 
of integration evolved step by step, and with them the very name for the project. From 
European Economic Community to European Community to European Union — that 
also marks the development of an often idiosyncratic yet stabilizing process of 
integration policies. From customs union to political solidarity, from the direct election 
of a European Parliament to a common currency, from qualified majority voting as 
contested principle of decision-making in very limited policy areas to an almost 
generalized joint EU legislation of the Council of the European Union (in the following: 
“Council”) and the European Parliament, from heavily contested first steps in political 
cooperation to the doorsteps of introducing a European Foreign Minister in all but the 
name — at no point in European integration did it meet its finality. In fact, one might 
wonder about the very meaning of this term if one believes in political freedom and 
non-deterministic paths of life. Indeed, the debates about political finality in European 
integration have always been more of a wake-up call for prioritizing new stages of 
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European integration than a serious effort to delineate the ultimate boundaries of 
integration. 

The imminent results of European integration were mostly supported, and at times 
were even made possible, by the European policies of the United States. Without 
Marshall Plan aid and protection under the Truman Doctrine, Western Europe would 
have found it extremely difficult after 1945 to reestablish viable democracies, to 
generate unprecedented affluence and to overcome centuries of mistrust, hatred and 
nationalism. Moreover, Western Europe would have had difficulties in organizing “the 
West” alone as a magnetic attraction for countries and people in Central and Eastern 
Europe forced to live under communist totalitarian rule. The integration process 
followed an idiosyncratic mechanism of “challenge and response,” as I argue in the 
three historical chapters. Often, a crisis was followed by unintended consequences 
ultimately strengthening the integration process. Sometimes it seemed as if Europe 
needed a crisis — internal or external — in order to get its act together and reach the next 
goal of integration. Without a permanent US commitment to this process, it might have 
been impossible. At least it would have been extremely difficult, given the Soviet threat 
that was military and ideological at the same time. This argument is developed in 
Chapter VI. The US was Europe’s federator and this immediate post war-experience 
prevailed in South East Europe amid the Wars of Yugoslavian Succession and their 
aftermath. This does not mean that relations in the Atlantic Alliance were always 
smooth. Far from it, their history could be written as one of permanent crisis and 
controversy. Yet, in the end, the Atlantic Alliance prevailed as an embodiment of 
Atlantic civilization and as the most successful military alliance ever. With the end of 
the Cold War, it has turned into transatlantic relations covering a much larger ground 
than before, being economically more interdependent than ever, but also encountering 
fundamental disputes, clashing moralities and interests on key issues relevant for the 
management of global affairs. The dispute over the usefulness of the war against Iraq in 
2002/2003 escalated into an internal Cold War of the West. Yet, I argue, it was the 
culmination of a transformation of transatlantic relations and their link to a rapidly 
growing European integration. One experience prevailed from the ashes of this bitter 
dispute: Whenever transatlantic relations are not in good shape, European integration 
tends to suffer, too. 

Over the course of the twenty-first century, the United States and the European 
Union will remain each other’s most indispensable partner for economic, but likewise 
for political and cultural reasons. In the age of economic globalization, the US and the 
EU are destined to cooperate in the evolution of a common global agenda as part of an 
increasingly multipolar world order. In doing so, the European Union will continue its 
politically driven integration. Unlike market-driven globalization, I argue in Chapter 
VII, European integration remains a process led by the primacy of politics, defined by a 
community of law and a supranational parliamentary democracy. Globalization has 
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changed the rationale for European integration. It has moved the process beyond 
internal European reconciliation toward an external projection of European interests and 
ambitions. European integration has also generated genuine and unique contributions to 
our understanding of key terminologies of political theory and philosophy: The notion 
of sovereignty has been expanded, and it now includes the notion of a supranationally 
pooled and shared sovereignty. The concept of governance has been broadened, and it 
now includes the category of multilevel governance as exercised among the various 
levels of rule in Europe, both horizontally and vertically. And the notion of democracy 
has been expanded, encompassing also multinational democracy without the ambition 
of becoming a state in the nineteenth century meaning of the word. 

European integration has also found global resonance and raised the question of its 
applicability in other regions of the world. The EU has made it its explicit strategy to 
promote regional cooperation and integration elsewhere. An overview of regional 
integration schemes indicates an impressive array of related efforts in other parts of the 
world. The global proliferation of regional integration schemes is a new element in 
world order-building. Its success depends on criteria of regime cohesion and shared 
interests, to name just the two most evident. In Chapter VII, I present an overview of 
non-European regional integration schemes, assess their flaws and potentials and 
express my concern about the fact that the geopolitically most troublesome regions, 
Northeast Asia and the Broader Middle East, are the least affected by integration ideas 
or realities so far. In fact, only in these parts of the world are both virtually absent to 
this day. 

The global proliferation of regional integration raises a lot of questions for further 
research. One of them refers to the deficit of integration: Why does it not work and did 
not achieve the results the initiators had hoped for? This very question is also pertinent 
with regard to Europe’s past. For two thousand years the European continent has been a 
cradle of continuous cultural developments, and yet it has never achieved peaceful and 
voluntary, law-based political integration. The failures of the past are related to the 
inability of Europeans to turn cultural experiences of commonality into the political will 
to work together and thus transform the political culture of their continent. This is all 
the more sad as European statesmen and intellectuals have contributed a good number 
of concepts favoring European unity. Instead of becoming reality, these concepts moved 
into archives and libraries, where they constitute the archaeology of European 
integration. For all too long, I argue in Chapter IX, hegemonic aspirations and 
nationalistic rivalries have prevented European unity from taking place in freedom and 
peace. All reasonable integration concepts of past centuries were lacking political sense 
and will as far as the necessary drive for their implementation was concerned. This 
remains the genius of the Founding Fathers of European unity to this day: They have 
turned European unity from a fine idea into a workable political process. 
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On the basis of this exceptional change in the political culture of Europe many 
problems were resolved. However numerous pragmatic conflicts and unresolved debates 
on principles prevail. Some of them, I argue in Chapter X, will advance European 
constitutionalism (and eventually, I am convinced, European patriotism in the best 
original meaning of this old Roman term), while others constantly activate the ever- 
present potential for slowing down European integration for a considerable period of 
time. Re-nationalization of European politics remains an unfortunate option, although in 
the end only to please parochial populists across the EU and to reduce the perspectives 
for the vast majority of EU citizens. The real issue is no longer the survival of the 
European Union; the real issue in this debate is the degree of relevance Europe can play 
in the world of the twenty-first century. The strongest argument against any 
parochialism in the European Union must grow from within Europe. It must be nurtured 
by the experience of EU citizens that European integration adds value to their lives and 
that of their societies. The most convincing argument against the often-invoked fear of 
failure lies in the experience of successful integration. Rightly so, politicians have lately 
formulated the concept of a Europe that works. A growing degree of shared memories 
reinforces the importance of defining common goals. The biggest challenge ahead of 
Europe might not be the organizing of the continent’s unity, but the purposeful use of its 
tule of law-based democracy. European leaders need to continuously define Europe 
from its potential and not only from its limits. 

Academic reflection has accompanied the European integration process ever since 
the beginning. Different schools of thought have contributed to a vast theoretical body 
of literature, some of which is more an exercise in logic than a reflection on European 
realities. Other theoretical contributions wavered between their descriptive and 
prescriptive character, while the best ones in the field have been able to inspire both 
colleagues and policy-makers as they were capable of feeling the true pulse of 
integration as it evolved. The fact that the academic penetration of European integration 
has attracted so many bright minds in the social sciences adds to its liveliness and 
underlines the all-permeable relevance of European integration. I discuss the evolution 
of academic theories in Chapter XI and argue — which might not please some of its 
proponents — that ultimately they can all be considered variations of a federal theory of 
European integration. 

A critical assessment of academic exercises on European integration brings the 
circle of my study to a close. In the final chapters I discuss the preconditions and limits 
of European patriotism and the emerging global strategic role of Europe. It is my firm 
conviction that European patriotism — in the Ciceronian sense of the word — is not 
directed against anyone, any other country or region, culture or religion. Instead, 
European patriotism is rooted in the treaty-based constitution of European governance, 
in a community of recollections and driven by the desire to jointly approach the future 
as a matter of common destiny. At best, I dare to dream, European patriotism will one 
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day have a European Constitution as its point of political reference. In Chapter XII, I 
discuss the potential and the limits of a genuine European constitutional patriotism. I 
conclude my argument with several concrete practical proposals for how to advance the 
European sense of ownership even in the absence of a European Constitution that would 
truly deserve its name. Finally, in Chapter XIII, I outline the trajectory of the European 
Union into the role of a global political and strategic actor. The stronger the sense of 
European political identity will become, the more coherent one might expect Europe’s 
foreign and security policy to be. Together with the US, the EU is the main player in the 
management of global affairs, both economical and political. It must therefore be in the 
continuing interest of the US to see the European Union flourish. There is no need to 
fear this and little reason to look at it with lack of understanding or even to look down 
on it with cynicism as the process of European unity enters the second half of its first 
century. 

Although one cannot compare the two processes of federation-building, it is worth 
recalling the long and winding road the US has followed from independence through 
constitution-building — its Second Founding — to a common currency, a solidified and 
saturated territory, and to a global role. History does not repeat itself. Sometimes, it 
never reaches its goals and ends. Sometimes, it takes astonishing detours and 
unexpected jumps. And sometimes, it is faster, steadier and happier than most 
professional skeptics allow themselves to recognize. All in all, it will be exciting for the 
living to observe the next decades of European integration. I hope that it will remain a 
good story to be told one day to those who were just born (or not even born yet) as 
European unity turned fifty in 2007. All in all, it is a story whose characteristics shifted 
from fragile integration to multilevel governance, from market-building to security 
strategies, from internal reconciliation to global positioning, from institution-building to 
constitutional patriotism. It is the unique story of the European Union as the 
embodiment of the political identity of Europe. 


II. 


This book reflects the EU’s journey through its fascinating success since 1957 and 
its deep crises of adaptation in the first decade of the twenty-first century. The 
preparation of this book suffered with the detours and impasses of European integration, 
and it echoes its joy, self-doubt and potential. It has accompanied much of my work as 
Director at Bonn University’s Center for European Integration Studies, and it has 
benefited enormously from the many dimensions of this gratifying work. This book 
owes a lot to my experiences across Europe as they have helped me to look at Europe 
through the specific perspective of many of its peoples with their own hopes, fears and 
worries, as well as with their diverse interpretations of European history and their own 
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ideas for Europe’s future. This book also owes a lot to my experiences outside Europe 
as these experiences helped me to understand the worldwide perception of Europe. In 
the most diverse of places, policy makers, religious and other community leaders, as 
well as academic colleagues, have shaped my knowledge of the world and of Europe’s 
place in its midst. Reading about European integration over the past decade, its internal 
dynamics and its external impact, has been a constant source of fresh knowledge that 
helped to clarify my own judgment. Working in different environments outside 
Germany during the years of incubation of this book has helped me to broaden my 
perspectives and test my hypotheses. The Woodrow Wilson Center for International 
Scholars in Washington D.C. was my host during extremely stimulating initial research 
months in 2002, which led to the publication of a book that can be considered a small 
prelude to this present study.” Walking around the Wilson Center, one can reach not 
only the White House within a few moments, but also a plaque at one of the corner’s of 
the Willard Hotel, recalling the sojourn of Jean Monnet in Washington during the dark 
years of World War II. Looking at this sign reinforced my firm conviction that the 
Atlantic civilization exists and that Europeans and Americans can be proud of it while 
they also remain responsible to maintain it for the sake of others. The format and outline 
of this book grew from an idea basically conceived at Stanford University in 2004, 
where I had the pleasure to teach an exceptionally diverse and bright group of students 
from all over the world. Advising Seoul National University in 2004/2005 about the 
establishment of a Korean Center for European Studies reinforced my impression that 
European integration often finds more enthusiasm outside Europe than within the EU. 
At Oxford University’s St. Antony’s College I was privileged to organize a lecture 
series on the effects of crises in European integration during Hilary Term 2006. The 
Oxford debates have further sharpened my understanding of European integration, its 
opportunities and its limits. 

At Bonn University’s Center for European Integration Studies, Ingrid Maldonado 
and Simone Schmidt went through the development of this book with patience and 
commitment, for which I am grateful indeed. As grateful as I am for the insights of 
many of my academic colleagues — from the ones I personally know to personally 
unknown authors of fine works on the topic quoted in this book — I especially appreciate 
the intellectual input of my students on several occasions during the past decade at 
different universities. Students in America, Asia, Africa and across Europe have helped 
me to better understand my own questions through the lenses of their good answers and 
even more so with their own succinct new questions. This unending interplay of 
question and answer is the spirit in which European unity may well flow, in diversity 
and for many generations to come. 


20 Kühnhardt, Ludger, Constituting Europe: Identity, Institution-building and the Search for a Global 
Role, Baden-Baden: Nomos, 2003. 
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Inspired by this hope, European Union — The Second Founding is dedicated to my 
son Stephan Maximilian, born in 2000, whose century this is. 


Bonn, August 2008 


Ludger Kühnhardt 
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The Second Founding 


I. From National Identities to European Constitutionalism 


1. European Constitution-Building as a Dialectical Process 


On October 29, 2004, the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe was signed 
in Rome.' Immediately, “European Constitution” became the commonly used label for 
this long und unreadable text. Almost fifty years after the conclusion of the Treaties of 
Rome on March 25, 1957, the European Union opened a new chapter in its history. It 
began with shock and frustration. The Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe 
was never to become reality. After its ratification was rejected by majorities in referenda 
in France and in the Netherlands, a new effort was needed to achieve the realization of 
its objectives. At the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Treaties of Rome, the 
Heads of State and Government of the European Union, the President of the European 
Parliament, and the President of the European Commission promised in a Berlin 
Declaration to reignite the institutional reform-process.” Within a few months, an 
Intergovernmental Conference (IGC) under the Portuguese EU Presidency negotiated 
the details of what was to become the Treaty of Lisbon. This treaty was signed on 
December 13, 2007, by the Heads of State and Government of twenty-seven EU 
member states in the Portuguese capital.” The media reaction was friendly but cautious 
in light of the pending ratification marathon. The political leaders of the EU preferred to 
talk about it as the Reform Treaty. In fact, it was never more than a repair treaty after 
the ratification of the European Constitution had failed: The EU’s political leaders tried 
to repair the failure they had made by underestimating the ratification problems of the 
European Constitution. Returning to the intransparent mechanism of an 
Intergovernmental Conference they aimed at improving democracy and efficiency in the 
EU institutions by undermining the third objective of the constitution-building process, 
transparency. As the political leaders were afraid of the unpredictable reaction of their 
fellow citizens, they wanted to avoid another round of referenda. They brought the 
constitution-building process back to backdoor diplomacy. But a referendum was 
unavoidable in Ireland, and it failed their hopes. The majority of Irish voters said “no” 
to the proposition of their leaders on June 12, 2008. The adaptation crisis aimed at 
achieving a new social and political contract between EU institutions and EU citizens is 


1 European Union, Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe, Luxembourg: Office for Official 
Publications of the European Communities, 2005. 

2 European Union, Declaration on the Occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Signature of the 
Treaties of Rome, Berlin, March 25, 2007, http://www.eu2007.de/de/News/download_docs/ 
Maerz/0324-RAA/English.pdf. 

3 European Union, “Treaty of Lisbon Amending the Treaty on European Union and the Treaty 
Establishing the European Community,” Official Journal of the European Union, C 306/Vol.50, 
Luxembourg: Office for Official Publications of the European Communities, 2007, www.eur- 
lex.europa.eu/JOHtml.do?uri=OJ:C: 2007:306:SOM:EN:HTML. 
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to continue. In the course of a most intensive and interesting period of European 
integration the overriding question has been redefined. The main question is no longer: 
How about an outright Constitution for Europe? At the end of the decade, the main 
question is: What is the constitution of Europe? How can the condition of Europe be 
improved, even if only gradually? The constitution-building process of the first decade 
of the twenty-first century has become dialectical, and it has returned to square one: 
defining the objectives of European integration and gaining legitimacy through 
successful and concrete work instead of micro-managing the institutional procedures 
only of relevance for those working in them. Europe’s political constitution is to remain 
a cumulative one, based on several treaties and treaty-revisions. Europe’s inner 
constitution, its political condition, remains in need of improvement, it can only achieve 
new acceptance through steady experiences with a Europe that works. 

The daunting experience with European constitution-building has been part of a 
changing rationale of European integration. The changing rationale of European 
experience, in turn, has been part of the Second Founding of European integration. The 
American historian Joseph J. Ellis has characterized the completion of the American 
Constitution in 1787 as the Second Founding of the US. About half a generation after 
the United States had gained its independence in 1776, the work of the Founding 
Fathers was followed by the success of the Founding Brothers.” More appropriately, 
Ellis may have coined the American constitution-makers Founding Brethren. In the 
European context, the members of the European Convention that worked out the Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe in 2002/2003 could be considered the Founding 
Brethren, following the Founding Fathers of 1957. Both were followed by the repair 
workers who redesigned the 2007 Reform Treaty. In the end, the repair workers 
reckoned without their hosts, those EU citizens being asked to give their opinion in a 
referendum. In America, individual freedom had led to political sovereignty and 
constitutional order solidifying this individual freedom. In Europe, elite-driven 
integration has led to individual skepticism about content and perspective of a new 
covenant between the European Union citizens and the European Union institutions that 
remain essential to translate the European idea into reality. The difference is startling 
and yet, the European experience is extraordinary in its own right. 

The painfully emerging Second Founding of the European Union brings together 
several trends and threads that are forming a new strong rationale for European 
integration before dispersing again into several directions: 

e The changing rationale of European integration is related to the age of 

globalization and will continue for some time before being fully absorbed by the 
EU. The rapid development of a common foreign, security and defense policy is 
part of this process, but the redefinition of the rationale for European integration 
goes beyond specific policy areas. For the first five decades, European 


4 Ellis, Joseph J., Founding Brothers: The Revolutionary Generation, New York: Knopf, 2000: 9. 
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integration was driven by the idea of internal reconciliation among the societies 
and the state of Europe. This path has been successful and has not yet come to 
full completion. Yet, it has been surpassed by the quest for a new global role for 
Europe. In past centuries, European countries had shaped the destiny of the 
world, for better or worse. In the age of globalization, the European Union needs 
to contribute to the management of global affairs if it wants to remain the 
subject of its own destiny. This fundamental shift in priorities impacts the 
rationale for European integration. This process is part of the Second Founding 
of the European Union. 

e The changing basis for the legitimacy of integration is related to the process of 
re-calibrating the rationale for European integration. In the past, European 
integration was an elite-driven project for the benefit of a peaceful development 
in Europe. With deeper integration and with the growing global exposure of 
Europe, the citizens of the European Union are increasingly affected by the 
consequences of integration and the management of global affairs through EU 
institutions. The Second Founding of the European Union can only develop 
strong legitimacy if EU citizens recognize the work of EU institutions as helpful 
in improving public goods and realizing genuine political choices. The 
constitution-building process of European integration beyond the completion of 
a Single Market is not about institutional fine-tuning. It is about a necessary new 
contract between EU citizens and EU institutions. This remains an important 
part of the Second Founding of the EU. 

e The long-term implications of enlarging the European Union with almost a 
dozen post-communist countries could not alone be accommodated by the 
formal acceptance of EU membership of Central and Southeast Europe and the 
formal acceptance of the EU’s acquis communautaire by the candidate 
countries. The long-term accommodation of the enlargement effect requires a 
substantial and sustainable deepening of European integration. The constitution- 
building process that was accelerated during the first decade of the twenty-first 
century is part of the necessary balancing of the EU’s widening with the 
necessary deepening of the European Union. Obviously, this process was too big 
too be achieved by one big stroke called the European Constitution. Yet, the 
gradual continuation of the treaty-based constitutionalization of European 
integration remains a fundamental requirement if the European Union is to 
maintain sustainable success. Therefore, the failed constitution-building 
experience of the first decade of the twenty-first century will remain an 
important part of the Second Founding of the EU. 

The constitution-building experience during the first decade of the twenty-first 

century was a classical European reaction to a genuine European question: Integration 
through institutional designs that remain abstract, cold and irrelevant for most of the EU 
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citizens which these institutions are serving. The quest for a European Constitution has 
been the latest climax of an integration process that runs fundamentally counter to 
Europe’s experience. European integration is the most successful utopia Europe has 
ever experienced in its political history. It is the antithesis to Europe’s history of 
conflict, mistrust and balance of power. It should not come as a surprise that it was and 
remains a daunting struggle to frame the political and legal order of the European 
Union. In America, independence and constitution-making were expressions of hope, 
vision and optimism. In Europe, integration and its quest for constitutionalization are 
antitheses to the general European experience with politics. European integration was 
never utopian in its optimism but always utopian in its skepticism. All the more 
astonishing is its unbending success amidst uncertainty and crises. The crisis over the 
ratification of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe and its subsequent 
repair work had a paradoxical effect. Political leaders became cautious and timid. They 
began to question their own legitimacy and that of the whole project of European 
integration. European citizens, in turn, became more outspoken than ever and began to 
claim ownership of the European integration project. 

European integration remains inspired by the failure of centuries. The sustainable 
success of the European Union depends upon the continuous deepening of the 
integrative efforts that were already planted with the original inception of the European 
Economic Community. The tensions of this process will survive and also define the 
next decade in European integration beyond the double failure of implementing 
institutional reforms that remain abstract and insufficient for many citizens. What many 
understood as a crisis of integration was in fact a crisis in integration. The double 
rejection of leadership propositions by majorities of citizens in different European 
countries will eventually initiate and sharpen the need to reconnect the European idea 
between politicians and ordinary citizens. The constitution-building crisis of the first 
decade of the twenty-first century may turn out as a preparatory stage for an ever more 
strengthened and deepened quality integration. What was defined as period of reflection 
by the European Commission in 2005 became the first ever constitutional debate in the 
history of European integration.” What was meant to protect European politicians from 
criticism and further failure opened the door to a unique involvement of many Union 
citizens. 

In the end, European Union citizens seem to be more courageous than their political 
leaders. While in the summer 2007 a majority of 66 percent of Union citizens were in 
favor of a full-fledged European Constitution and ready for sacrifices necessary to find 


5 See Eschke, Nina, and Thomas Malick (eds.), The European Constitution and its Ratification Crisis: 
Constitutional Debates in the EU Member States, ZEI Discussion Paper C156, Bonn: Center for 
European Integration Studies, 2006; Kühnhardt, Ludger, Europa neu begründen, ZEI Discussion 
Paper C167, Bonn: Center for European Integration Studies, 2007. 
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a common ground, their leaders were hiding behind changes in nomenclature.° While in 
no country could a majority be identified that opposed a European Constitution, their 
leaders scrapped the symbolic components of the European Constitution with the 
argument that the invocation of the EU symbols could prevent the ratification of the 
eventual Reform Treaty out of fear it might look too much like state-building. This 
timid move did not rescue the Reform Treaty either. Quite the contrary, it is exactly 
through the European symbols that Union citizens can identify their affiliation with the 
EU. While European political leaders were hoping that a revision from the title 
Constitutional Treaty to the title Reform Treaty would help them to safeguard their 
credibility as European leaders, they watered down the original Treaty Establishing a 
Constitution for Europe without any public debate on the relevant issues (e.g., symbols, 
title of a European Foreign Minister, simplification of legislative procedures). The 
political leaders were convinced to have had no other political choice, but it was not a 
day of revolutionary refounding when they signed the Treaty of Lisbon on December 
13, 2007. It was rather an act of helplessness, demonstrated by the fact that British 
Prime Minister Gordon Brown did not even participate in the signing ceremony. He 
appeared late and signed the Treaty in an adjacent room, wanting to show the lack of 
importance of the situation. Was it really a surprise that the Irish voters in their majority 
said “no” to this operation and its outcome in the only referendum held on the matter 
across the EU on June 12, 2008? The bickering and self-applauding of the EU’s 
political actors in late 2007 turned out to be nothing more than a helpless answer to a 


continuing “Europe’s mid-life crisis.” 


In a way, their signing of the Treaty of Lisbon 
was the recognition of the limits of political leadership in a European Union that has not 
increased the sense of ownership for the EU among its citizens. This understanding will 
have long-term consequences for policy formulation and the organization of the 
European body politic: While democracy is entering the arena of European integration, 
its political leadership is becoming part of the transformation process. The creation of 
genuine European political parties and the extension of the European policy agenda on 
the whole sphere of welfare-related social and societal matters must be one of its 


immediate and obvious consequences. 


6 Eurobarometer findings in February 2004 showed that for the total of 25 EU member states, 62 
percent of all respondents agreed that their country had to get ready to make concessions in order to 
enable the constitution of the EU come into life: European Union. European Commission, Flash 
Eurobarometer, The Future “European Constitution”, February 2004, http://ec.europa.eu/ 
public_opinion/flash/fl159 fut_const.pdf. Eurobarometer findings in December 2006 found a 
majority of 53 percent of EU citizens in favour of a “European Constitution,” with the highest level 
of support (63 percent) in Poland. The smallest gap between those in favour and those against a 
“European Constitution” was smallest in the United Kingdom (40 percent in favour, 35 percent 
against): European Union, European Commission, Standard Eurobarometer, Eurobarometer 66: 
Public Opinion in the European Union, December 2006,  http://ec.europa.eu/ 
public_opinion/archives/eb/eb66/eb66_highlights_en.pdf. 

7 Thus the title of The Economist, “Europe’s Mid-Life Crisis: A Special Report,” March 17-23, 
(2007). 
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The bumpy dialectics of forward-backward-forward-backward was not new to past 
European experiences with past constitution-building on the national level. In fact, 
constitution-building on the national level in Europe has always echoed a contemporary 
social transformation of the respective European country. With any new upheavals and 
transformations, constitutions were also about to change. In fairness, it is in this context 
that the Treaty of Lisbon must be judged. For most of the past two decades, European 
national governments have been rather fragile coalition governments that needed to 
deliver to a broad array of clientele. Many of those majorities that were in power when 
the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe was signed on October 29, 2004, had 
been replaced by another set of political leaders when the Treaty of Lisbon was signed 
on December 13, 2007.° The changes in government were echoed in different 


8 In June 2004, when the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe was agreed upon by the 
European Council, most governments in the European Union were coalitions, often rather weak 
because of divergent political orientations: Austria: coalition under the Christian Democratic 
Austrian People’s Party (OVP) and the Nationalist Freedom Party of Austria (FPO) under 
Chancellor Wolfgang Schiissel, Federal Minister for Foreign Affairs Benita Ferrero-Waldner; 
Belgium: coalition under Liberals (VLD) with Socialists from Walloon and from Flanders under 
Prime Minister Guy Verhofstadt, Foreign Minister Louis Michel; Cyprus (Greek Republic): coalition 
under Social Democrats (AKEL) with Liberals (DIKO) and Conservatives (KISOS) (Turkish part: 
coalition under Social Democrats (CTP) and Conservatives (DP) under President Tassos 
Papadopoulos, Foreign Minister George Iacovou; Czech Republic: coalition under Social Democrats 
(SSD) with Christian Democrats (KDU-SL) and Liberals (US-DEL) under Prime Minister Vladimir 
Spidla, Foreign Minister Cyril Svoboda; Denmark: Liberal minority government (Venstre) with 
Conservatives under Prime Minister Anders Fogh Rasmussen, Foreign Minister Per Stig Moller; 
Estonia: right of center coalition under Conservatives (Res Publica) with Liberals (Estonian People’s 
Union and Reform Party) under Prime Minister Juhan Parts, Foreign Minister Kristina Ojuland; 
Finland: left of center coalition of various Social Democrats and Socialists under Prime Minister 
Matti Vanhanen, Foreign Minister Erki Tuomioja; France: right of center coalition of Union for a 
Popular Movement (UMP) with Union for French Democracy (UDF) and the Liberal Democracy 
(DL) under Prime Minister Jean-Pierre Raffarin, Foreign Minister Michel Barnier; Germany: 
coalition government of Social Democrats (SPD) with Greens under Chancellor Gerhard Schröder, 
Foreign Minister Joseph Fischer; Greece: right of center absolute majority of Nea Democratia under 
Prime Minister Kostas Karamanlis, Foreign Minister Petros Molyviatis; Hungary: coalition under 
Socialists (MSZP) with left of center Liberals (SZDZS) under Prime Minister Peter Medgyessy, 
Foreign Minister Läszlö Kovacs; Ireland: right of center majority under Fianna Fail — The 
Republican Party with Progressive Democrats (PD) under Prime Minister Bertie Ahern, Foreign 
Minister Brian Cowen; Italy: populist conservative coalition under Forza Italia with Alleanza 
Nazionale, Lega Nord, Christian Democrats (CCD-CDU) and conservative Social Democrats (PSI) 
under Prime Minister Silvia Berlusconi, Foreign Minister Franco Frattini; Latvia: right of center 
coalition (with the first Green Prime Minister in Europe) under First Party with New Era Party under 
Prime Minister Indulis Emsis, Foreign Minister Rihard Pics; Lithuania: Socialist coalition under 
Social Democrats, Labour Party and Social Liberals under Prime Minister Algirdas Brazauskas, 
Foreign Minister Antanas Valionis; Luxembourg: right of center coalition under Christian 
Democrats (CSV) and Liberals (DP) under Prime Minister Jean Claude Juncker, Foreign Minister 
Lydie Polver; Malta: Christian Democratic majority (Nationalist Party) under Prime Minister 
Lawrence Gonzi, Foreign Minister John Dalli; the Netherlands: right of center coalition under 
Christian Democrats (CDA) with Conservative Liberals (VVD) and left of center Liberals (D66) 
under Prime Minister Jan Peter Balkenende, Foreign Minister Bernard R. Bot; Poland: Socialist 
minority government under Prime Minister Marek Belka, Foreign Minister Vlodzimierz 
Cimoszewicz; Portugal: right of center coalition under Social Democrats (in fact: Christian Social 
Conservatives) with Conservatives (Partido Popular) under Prime Minister José Manuel Durao 
Barroso, Foreign Minister Teresa Gouveia; Slovenia: coalition under Social Democrats with 
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Conservative People’s Party and Party of Pensioners under Prime Minister Anton Rop, Foreign 
Minister Dimitrij Rupel; Slovakia: right of center coalition under Christian Democrats (SDKV and 
KDH) with Hungarian Party (MK), and Liberals (ANO) under Prime Minister Mikulas Dzurinda, 
Foreign Minister Eduard Kukan; Spain: Socialist coalition under PSOE under Prime Minister José 
Luis Rodriguez Zapatero, Foreign Minister Miguel Angel Moratinos; Sweden: Social-Democratic 
minority government (SDP) under Prime Minister Göran Persson, Foreign Minister Laila Freivalds; 
United Kingdom: majority of the Labor Party under Prime Minister Tony Blair, Secretary of State 
for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs Jack Straw. 

In June 2007, when the Treaty of Lisbon was agreed upon by the European Council, the following 
majorities were in charge of the governments of EU member states, still coalition governments for 
the most part and rather limited in their space for domestic maneuver: Austria: Grand Coalition 
under the Social Democratic Party of Austria (SPO) and the Christian Democratic Austrian People’s 
Party (OVP) under Federal Chancellor Alfred Gusenbauer, Federal Minister for European and 
International Affairs Ursula Plassnik; Belgium: coalition of Liberals (VLD) with Socialists from 
Walloon and from Flanders under Prime Minister Guy Verhofstadt, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Karel de Gucht; Bulgaria: coalition under the Bulgarian Socialist Party (BSP), the National 
Movement Simeon II and the Movements for Rights and Freedoms under Prime Minister Sergei 
Stanishev, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs Ivaylo Kalfin; Cyprus (Greek 
Republic): coalition under the Democratic Party (DIKO), the Progressive Party of Working People 
(AKEL) and the Movement for Social Democracy (EDEK) under President Tassos Papadopoulos, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Erato Kozakou-Marcoullis; Czech Republic: coalition under the Civic 
Democratic Party (ODS) the Christian and Democratic Union — Czechoslovak People’s Party (KDU- 
CSL) and the Green Party under Prime Minister Mirek Topolanek, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Karel Schwarzenberg; Denmark: Liberal minority coalition under Liberal Party (VENSTRE) and 
Conservative People’s Party (DKF) under Prime Minister Anders Fogh Rasmussen, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Per Stig Moller; Estonia: coalition under the Estonian Reform Party, the Union of 
Pro Patria and Res Publica (IRL) and the Social Democratic Party under Prime Minister Andrus 
Ansip, Minister for Foreign Affairs Urmas Paet; Finland: coalition under the Centre Party (KESK), 
the National Coalition Party (KOK), the Green League and the Swedish People’s Party under Prime 
Minister Matti Vanhanen, Minister for Foreign Affairs Ilkka Kanerva; France: right of center 
coalition under the Union for a Popular Movement (UMP), the Union for French Democracy (UDF), 
the New Centre (NC) and the Liberal Democracy (DL) under Prime Minister Francois Fillon, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Bernard Kouchner; Germany: Grand Coalition under the Christian 
Democratic Union (CDU/CSU) and the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD) under Federal 
Chancellor Angela Merkel, Minister for Foreign Affairs Frank-Walter Steinmeier; Greece: right of 
center majority of the New Democracy (ND) under Prime Minister Kostas Karamanlis, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Theodora Bakoyannis; Hungary: coalition under the Hungarian Socialist party 
(MSZP) and the Alliance of Free Democrats (SZDSZ) under Prime Minister Ferenc Gyurcsány, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Kinga Göncz; Ireland: coalition under Fianna Fail, the Green Party and 
the Progressive Democrats under Prime Minister Bertie Ahern, Minister for Foreign Affairs Dermot 
Ahern; Italy: coalition under the Democrats of the Left, the Communist Refoundation Party, Party of 
Italian Communists, Rose in the Fist, the Greens and others under Prime Minister Romano Prodi, 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs Massimo D’Alema; Latvia: coalition under 
the People’s Party (TP), the Union of Greens and Farmers (ZZS), Latvia’s First Party (LPP) and For 
Fatherland and Freedom/LNNK under Prime Minister Aigars Kalvitis, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Maris Riekstinš; Lithuania: minority coalition under the Social Democratic Party of Lithuania 
(LSDP), the Lithuanian Peasant Popular Union (VNDS) and the Liberal and Centre Union under 
Prime Minister Gediminas Kirkilas, Minister for Foreign Affairs Petras Vaitiekünas; Luxembourg: 
coalition under the Christian Social People's Party (CSV) and the Luxembourg Socialist Workers' 
Party (LSAP) under Prime Minister Jean-Claude Juncker, Minister for Foreign Affairs Jean 
Asselborn; Malta: majority of the Nationalist Party (PN) under Prime Minister Lawrence Gonzi, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Michael Frendo; Netherlands: coalition of the Christian Democratic 
Appeal (CDA), the Labour Party (PvdA) and the Christian Union (CU) under Prime Minister Jan- 
Peter Balkenende, Minister for Foreign Affairs Maxime Verhagen; Poland: coalition under the Civic 
Platform (PO) and the Polish People’s Party (PSL) under Prime Minister Donald Tusk, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs Radostaw Sikorski; Portugal: majority of the Socialist Party (PS) under Prime 
Minister José Socrates, Minister for Foreign Affairs Luis Amado; Romania: coalition of the 
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negotiating positions and “red lines” in the European arena. This observation does not 
resolve the dilemma of democratic theory and legal philosophy posed by the fact that 
the European Constitution had after all been ratified by eighteen EU member states 
when it was officially buried in 2007. That much of its political substance was 
resurrected through the self-acclaimed Reform Treaty cannot be denied. However, the 
awkward decrease in public credibility if an international signature by an incumbent 
government does not have binding consequences for itself or its successor government 
is a serious diminution of the constellation of collective solidarity expressed in the 
signing of a treaty by twenty-seven partners. The “repair workers” of the European 
Constitution ran into the same trouble when the Treaty of Lisbon was rejected in the 
Irish referendum on June 12, 2008 after it had already been ratified by 18 of 27 EU 
member states. 

For European states, constitutions have always been contracts rather than covenants, 
alterable when need be and when new insights had evolved into new contractual 
consensus. The American constitution was designed and is still respected as a covenant. 
In spite of its amendments, it has prevailed as the longest lasting constitution in the 
world. Following the model of French constitution building since 1789, all European 
countries have amended, altered and abandoned constitutions whenever a new political 
consent had emerged or a revolutionary breach had forced this upon a body politic.’ 
Unlike the American Constitution, constitutions in Europe were never written for 
eternity. The path from the Treaty of Nice via the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for 
Europe to the Treaty of Lisbon thus reflects the continuously changing political 
consensus in Europe, often within an enormously short span of time. The revision of the 
treaties, procedures and policy competencies in the EU will continue to accompany 
future changes in the political consensus across Europe. 


National Liberal Party (PNL) and the Democratic Union of Hungarians in Romania (UDMR) under 
Prime Minister Calin Popescu-Tariceanu, Minister for Foreign Affairs Adrian-Mihai Cioroianu; 
Slovenia: coalition under the Slovenian Democratic Party (SDS), New Slovenia — Christian People’s 
Party (NSi), the Slovenian People’s Party (SLS) and the Democratic Party of Pensioners of Slovenia 
(DeSUS) under Prime Minister Janez Janša, Minister for Foreign Affairs Dimitrij Rupel; Slovakia: 
coalition under Direction — Social Democracy (Smer-SD), the People's Party — Movement for a 
Democratic Slovakia (LS-HZDS) and the Slovak National Party (SNS) under Prime Minister Robert 
Fico, Minister for Foreign Affairs Jan Kubiš; Spain: majority of the Spanish Socialist Workers! Party 
(PSOE) under Prime Minister José Luis Zapatero, Minister for Foreign Affairs Miguel Angel 
Moratinos; Sweden: coalition under the Moderate Party, the Centre Party, the Liberal People’s Party 
and the Christian Democrats under Prime Minister Fredrik Reinfeldt, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Carl Bildt; United Kingdom: majority of the Labour Party under Prime Minister Gordon Brown, 
Labour Party, Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs David Miliband. 

9 See van Caenegem, R.C., An Historical Introduction to Western Constitutional Law, New 
York/Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999; Reinhardt, Wolfgang, Geschichte der 
Staatsgewalt: Eine vergleichende Verfassungsgeschichte Europas von den Anfängen bis zur 
Gegenwart, Munich: C.H. Beck, 1999; Schulze, Reiner (ed.), Europäische Rechts- und 
Verfassungsgeschichte: Ergebnisse und Perspektiven der Forschung, Berlin: Duncker&Humblot, 
1991. 
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This inescapable insight was already evident when the Heads of State and 
Government of twenty-five EU member states agreed upon the original text of the 
Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe during a European Council meeting on 
June 18, 2004. Yet, they did not properly address the possible consequences of this 
insight. The text with its 448 articles was heavy-handed in style, contradictory in key 
aspects of its content, and insufficient in the eyes of many observers. It remained a 
serious political mistake not to have managed the subsequent ratification process in a 
more subtle way from its very beginning. Less understandable was the underestimation 
of the same process during the second try of treaty-based institutional reforms through 
the Treaty of Lisbon which was even less readable for ordinary citizens. 

As the first treaty of the EU carrying the name Constitution, the Constitutional 
Treaty was and will remain a historical document. Immediately after it was signed, 
however, it became controversial. Some were afraid — and others were hoping — that the 
Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe would be the last document of its type 
before the EU might collapse.'” In the end, the Constitutional Treaty did not become 
reality but it triggered the first ever constitutional debate on European identity and the 
rationale for European integration. The Irish rejection of the Treaty of Lisbon was a 
strong indication for the dire need to reconnect the citizens of the European Union with 
its institutions and political actors. 

The Second Founding of European integration did not begin with the idea to write a 
European Constitution in 2002. It did not come to an end with the rejection of the 
Treaty of Lisbon in Ireland nor would it have come to an end with the timely 
implementation of the Reform Treaty in 2009. Finding a new contract between the 
Union citizens and the idea of Europe, re-calibrating the global role for Europe, and 
reconciling democracy, transparency and efficiency on the European level of politics 
will remain major challenges for many years ahead. Yet, this process has begun. 
European integration has been contract-based from the very beginning.’ A sequence of 
treaty revisions followed the original Treaties of Rome.” This sequence of treaties and 
treaty revisions has produced the collective “pre-constitution” of Europe. 


10 See Booker, Christopher, and Richard North, The Great Deception: Can the European Union 
Survive?, London: Continuum, 2003; Jervis, Paul (ed.), Resolving the European Crisis: Perspectives 
on the Future of the European Union, Middlesex: Middlesex University Press, 2005. 

11 See Frankenberg, Günter, “The Return of the Contract: Problems and Pitfalls of “European 
Constitutionalism”,” European Law Journal, 6.3 (2000): 257-276. 

12 The signatories of the Treaties of Rome were: for Belgium Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak and 
the Secretary General of the Belgian Economic Ministry, Count Jean-Charles Snoy et d’Oppuers; for 
France Foreign Minister Christian Pineau and his State Secretary Maurice Faure; for the Federal 
Republic of Germany Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and the State Secretary in the Foreign Office 
Walter Hallstein; for Italy Prime Minister Antonio Segni and Foreign Minister Gaetano Martino; for 
Luxembourg State and Foreign Minister Joseph Bech and the Ambassador of Luxembourg in 
Brussels Lambertus Schaus; for the Netherlands Foreign Minister Joseph Luns and the Director for 
Montan Integration in the Dutch Economic Ministry Johannes Linthorst Homan. 
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Map 1: European Union (2008) 


C] member states 
LA candidate countries 


Based on these achievements and the fact that the European Union does not want to 
constitute a state in the classical sense of the word, it has been argued that the EU does 
not need a genuine Constitution. Some analysts have maintained the view that it would, 
in fact, be impossible for the enormously diverse European Union to agree upon any 
constitutional framework. The agreement on the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for 
Europe, after all signed by twenty-five responsible and democratically elected 
governments, has proven these skeptics wrong. The subsequent double ratification crisis 
only sharpened the awareness of the challenges inevitably linked with the ongoing 
constitution-building process of European integration.” 

The relationship between democracy and constitutionalism has not been clarified 
once and for all with the double rejection of leadership propositions by informed 
citizens in selected EU member states. The continuing EU’s constitutionalization will 
bring about further empirical and theoretical clarification and new contestations at each 
future level of agreement. The ongoing constitutional interpretation and review will 
continue to transform politics in the European Union from a sphere of negotiated 
compromises in elite-institutions to a sphere of publicly debated goals. It will continue 
to politicize the integration process and strengthen the claim that the EU is a community 
of destiny. The idea of Europe being a community of values has become a legal 
framework with a political face. In the meantime, the European Union has consolidated 
its role as the expression of political Europe. The Council of Europe, founded in 1949 as 
the first pan-European institution, has been relegated to a role in the process of 
protecting of human rights and contributioning to the European identity. The Council of 
Europe, to recall Walter Bagehot’s classical distinction of the two parts of the British 
constitution, represents the symbolic parts of the European constitution; only the 
European Union represents the efficient part of the European constitution.'* The 
European Union is the political center of Europe and it is increasingly at the heart of its 
multilevel governance system. This political fact of undeniable weight carries the EU 
beyond the formal textual basis of its acquis communautaire. While European law gives 
order to European integration, European governance gives authority to it. 


13 On the issue of constitutionalization of European integration see Craig, Paul, “Constitutions, 
Constitutionalism and the European Union,” European Law Journal, 7.2 (2001): 125-150; 
Gerstenberg, Oliver, “Expanding the Constitution Beyond the Court: The Case of Euro- 
Constitutionalism,” European Law Journal, 8.1 (2002): 172-194; Mancini, Giuseppe Federico, 
Democracy and Constitutionalism in the European Union, Oxford: Hart Publishing, 2000; Pernice, 
Ingolf, “Multi-Level Constitutionalism in the European Union,” European Law Review, 
27.1/6(2002): 511-529; Lorente, Francisco Rubio, Constitutionalism in the “Integrated” States of 
Europe, Cambridge/Mass.: Harvard Law School, 1998; Ward, Ian, “Beyond Constitutionalism: The 
Search for a European Political Imagination,” European Law Journal, 7.4 (2001): 24-40; Weiler, 
Joseph H. H., and Marlene Wind (eds.), “European Constitutionalism:” Beyond the State, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003; Wiener, Antje, “Evolving Norms of 
Constitutionalism,” European Law Journal, 9.1 (2003): 1-13. 

14 Bagehot, Walter, The English Constitution, Boston: Little Brown, 1873. 
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Democracy, the rule of law, respect for minorities, a corruption-free market 
economy — these became the official criteria for EU membership in 1993 (the 
Copenhagen Criteria) and thus have become the guidelines for membership negotiations 
since the mid-1990’s. In fact, the EU stated that all European countries that comply with 
or accept the acquis communautaire are eligible for membership. The EU insists that its 
approved substance of common law and policy procedures should be the benchmark for 
future membership. This pre-constitutional criterion has become the guideline for the 
process of membership negotiation. The enlargement marathon was not completed with 
Bulgaria and Romania joining in 2007. It might well last until the end of the second 
decade of the twenty-first century in the course of which all of Southeast Europe 
(including Turkey) and possibly further Western European countries (Norway, Iceland, 
Switzerland) could potentially join the EU. Considering that the Ukraine, Moldova and 
Belarus are also sometimes mentioned as potential EU members, that in the long run 
full democratization and market economy in Georgia might lead to that country’s EU- 
application, and that even the chance of independence for Greenland might lead to EU 
application, all cannot be fully excluded over the next decades and demonstrate that the 
EU enlargement process could last until the third decade of the twenty-first century. For 
the time being, only Russian EU membership seems unimaginable, given Russia’s 
domestic situation and the fact that Russia is and wants to remain a global power in its 
own right. 

Notwithstanding future discourses about the geographical borders of Europe, the 
political finality of European integration will not be answered by any geographical limit 
to EU membership. Whether or not the European Union will or can at some point 
overlap with the geographical scope of the Council of Europe is doubtful — even 
irrelevant — for outlining the political finality of the political borders of the EU. While 
the Council of Europe defines Europe geographically in the most inclusive way, the 
European Union has always defined and will continue to primarily define Europe in a 
political sense. During four decades of creating a common market and after more than a 
decade of preparing for enlargement into post-communist Europe, the political 
aspirations of the integration rationale have often been blurred or overshadowed. 
Moreover, they remain contested. Many inside and outside the EU still favor a lose 
integration of markets over political integration. This ongoing normative debate cannot 
hide the fact that from the very beginning, the intention of the Founding Fathers of 1957 
was as political as the intention of the Founding Brethren that drafted the failed 
European Constitution of 2003.'° The European Union is a political project with a 


15 See Loth, Wilfried, Der Weg nach Europa: Geschichte der europäischen Integration 1939-1957, 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck&Ruprecht, 1990; Dedman, Martin, “European Integration, Origins and 
Motives,” Modern History Review, 2:.9 (1997): 30-33; Alting von Gesau, Frans A. M., (ed.), 
European Unification in the Twentieth Century: A Treasury of Readings, Nijmegen: Vidya 
Publishers, 1998; Burgess, Michael, Federalism and European Union: The Building of Europe 1950- 
2000, London: Routledge, 2000; Bonnefous, Edouard, La construction de l’Europe par l’un de ses 
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political ambition. The deepening of European integration has, therefore, always been 
the essential precondition to make any enlargement process successful. 

The latest crisis in integration escalated during the dual process of accommodating 
twelve new EU member states while at the same time trying to deepen the 
constitutionalization of the European Union. This crisis was part of a larger process of 
adaptation and recalibration. The first cracks in the traditional wall of integration 
solidarity had already begun during the 1980’s. When Great Britain’s Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher demanded “her money back”, it became evident that the consent for 
defining European interests was frail. Increasingly, the original question of European 
integration — “what can we do together?” — was steadily replaced by the search for the 
very limits of European integration. The fear of too strong integration effects became as 
vocal as the ambition to move ahead in deepening integration. Instead of defining 
European integration by its potential, the quest for limiting its effects was spreading 
across the member states of the EU. The more European integration advanced, the more 
its prerequisites came under pressure, i.e., reciprocal solidarity and recognition of a 
common law-based political aspiration. By the early twenty-first century, Europeans 
desired to become a world power. But they did not want to pay the price for it.'° In 
many ways, their political leaders had acted in a similarly paradoxical way. European 
Union matters absorbed more and more of their time in office, yet they tried to relegate 
its effects and limit the implications of their own deeds. The uncertain question “What 
kind of Europe” was already in the air before the crisis over the European Constitution 
broke out!’ Its aftermath will last longer than the technical solution of this crisis in 
deepening integration. The European Union will not be allowed to stop in solidifying its 
legitimacy of being a law-based genuine body politic. 


2. Constitutionalizing the Acquis Communautaire 
The legal and political core of European Union is enshrined in the acquis 


communautaire. Not too many EU citizens will be able to properly define what this 
term means. In the context of the eastern EU-enlargement in the early years of the 


initiateurs, Paris: Presse Universitaire Française, 2002; von der Groeben, Hans, Europäische 
Integration aus historischer Erfahrung: Ein Zeitzeugengespräch mit Michael Gehler, ZEI 
Discussion Paper C108, Bonn: Center for European Integration Studies, 2002; Dinan, Desmond, 
Europe Recast: A History of European Union, Boulder: Lynn Rieffer, 2004. 

16 See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, “Europäer wollen Weltmacht sein,” September 7, (2005): 
According to an opinion poll taken by the German Marshall Fund of the United States, seventy 
percent of European citizens expressed their desire that the EU should become a world power similar 
to the United States. But only 44 percent of EU citizens were ready to accept higher military 
spending for achieving that objective. 

17 See Tsoukalis, Loukas, What Kind of Europe?, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005 (2nd rev. 
ed.); see also Mendrano, Juan Diez, Framing Europe: Attitudes to European Integration in 
Germany, Spain and the United Kingdom, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2003. 
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twenty-first century, the acquis communautaire seemed to be better known in post- 
communist members of the EU than in the older member states. Their societies, legal 
systems and political regimes had to undergo a fundamental transformation prior to 
being allowed to join the EU. The term acquis communautaire became synonymous 
with the EU.'* In Western Europe, among the fifteen “old” EU member states, the term 
acquis communautaire had never gained that much “fame” — neither positive nor 
negative. This was astonishing, because in reality also Western Europe was increasingly 
influenced by the acquis communautaire — that is to say by EU law - and had, in fact, 
brought it about.'” The term acquis communautaire was and remains part of the 
technocratic jargon known to EU experts. In order to give Europe a soul and in order to 
reach the hearts of EU citizens, it would be necessary to define Europe in other terms. It 
would be necessary to demonstrate European integration as a success story for its 
citizens. It would be necessary to demonstrate that the EU could work effectively and 
efficiently. It would simply be necessary to define Europe again from its opportunities 
instead of burdening Europe by focusing only on its limits. This will remain the central 
leadership test for many years and well beyond the technical solution to the 
constitutional issue. 

Whether taken seriously in public or not, the existence of the acquis communautaire 
has always demonstrated that the European Union is not only about rhetoric and 
diplomacy. The European Union is about the evolution of a common European law, a 
common European market, and a common European body politic. It is important to 
reiterate that European integration is not heading toward a superstate, but it is clearly 
more than an effort to create a common market.” Eventually, the European Union is 
about the formation of a community of law and common political destiny as the basis 
for a new global presence of Europe. In the early twenty-first century, only few 
observers and actors seem to be more optimistic than Europeans themselves about this 
prospect.” i 

For the enlarged European Union to succeed, it requires to connect its growing 
global role with the steady deepening of the integration process. This, of course, has 
implications not only for EU institutions, but also for the societies of all its member 
states. The broader European public — including the political elites — has only recently 
begun to take note of the fact that the EU is also streamlining national priorities in order 


18 See Krenzler, Horst Ginter (ed.), Preparing for the Acquis Communautaire: Report on the Working 
Group on the Eastern Enlargement of the EU, Florence: European University Institute, 1998. 

19 See Craig, Paul, and Grainne de Burca (eds.), The Evolution of EU Law, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1999. 

20 See Gillingham, John, European Integration, 1950-2003: Superstate or New Market Economy?, 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2003. 

21 See Rifkin, Jeremy The European Dream: How Europe’s Vision of the Future is Quietly Eclipsing 
the American Dream, Cambridge: Polity Press, 2004; Leonhard, Mark Why Europe will Run the 
twenty-first Century, London, Fourth Estate, 2005; Verhofstadt, Guy, The United States of Europe, 
London: Federal Trust, 2006. 
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to forge a law-based economic and political union. The people of the EU are 
increasingly learning that this has consequences for their respective national political 
and socio-economic systems.” It should not come as a surprise that this realization 
provokes skepticism and resentment. Yet, it will continue to be a European reality. 

From its very beginning, the European integration process has included a 
constitutional dimension. The 2007 Reform Treaty, despite its fateful rejection in the 
Irish referendum of 2008, was nothing but the most recent expression of this trend that 
has grown over the first fifty years of European integration. It adds substantial weight to 
the primacy of the European Union in European governance and its acquis 
communautaire as the central legal body in Europe. The EU is not just about shared 
interests. It is increasingly also about shared destiny. This is why it can legitimately be 
considered a community of values. 

Democracy is not unique about Europe. What is unique about Europe is the way 
Europeans have made use of democratic rule in their individual countries in order to set 
up a new political, legal, and economic order for their common continent.” What is 
unique about European integration is the consistent amalgamation of democratic nations 
into a Union based on law, consensus oriented policy processes, parliamentary 
governance with a strong executive, and a treaty-based constitutionalization. This 
transformation is generating pooled sovereignty and pooled democracy of EU member 
states and Union citizens, yet it preserves the individual nations and states as they have 
developed in the course of Europe’s long history. 

This politicized and constitutionalized Europe is unique compared with past modes 
of organizing and orchestrating interests and principles in Europe’s order. A strong 
economy, growing into a common market, generated respect for European integration 
during the five decades of its existence. At the turn of the century, Europe had to go 
through an adaptation crisis. Yet, it has maintained its path and regained a certain sense 
of direction. In the decades ahead, it is this political dimension that will define the role 
and recognition of the European Union as a strong international player. There is an 
increasing realization — inside as well as outside of Europe — that Europe’s affluence 
and social cohesion are rooted in the political and constitutional order of the continent. 
The order is not only the consequence of coordinated or pooled economic policies, but 
also the result of and the engine for further political and constitutional developments. 


22 See Green Cowles, Maria, et al. (eds.), Transforming Europe: Europeanization and Domestic 
Change, Ithaca/London: Cornell University Press, 2001; Goldmann, Kjell, Transforming the 
European Nation-State, London: SAGE, 2001. 

23 This thought is echoed in the philosophical discussion about European identity in Brague, Remi, and 
Peter Koslowski, Vaterland Europa: Europäische und nationale Identität im Konflikt, Vienna: 
Passagen Verlag, 1997. Brague talks about Europe as not being a tradition, but a horizon and a goal 
(page 38), while Koslowski compares European integration with the “translatio imperii” from the 
Roman Empire to the world of the Franks under Charlemagne, based on a limited mandate which is 
also the case with European Union competencies; on the origins of Europe see Davies, Norman, 
Europe: A History, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996: 213-290 (“Origo. The Birth of Europe 
AD c. 330-800”). 
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The emerging European constitutionalism is both an answer to Europe’s struggle with 
identity and the foundation for preserving freedom and affluence in the age of 
globalization through political means. 

Democratic theory recognizes people for what they are and who they are. It 
promotes political and personal freedom in the name of the recognition of the 
individual. Checks and balances serve the pursuit of individual freedom and the 
protection of human rights. Democracy tends to mistrust institutions while institutions 
tend to tame democratic aspirations as absolutes. Constitutional procedures emphasize 
authority over freedom, while democracy tends to do the opposite. Yet, the lasting 
authority of a constitution depends largely upon the degree to which it can generate and 
guarantee freedom and democracy. This is why non-democratic constitutions lack 
legitimacy. Constitutions that reconcile democratic aspirations with the ability to 
generate authority and result-oriented decision-making through political processes tend 
to have a higher degree of legitimacy in the eyes of the citizens living under them. It can 
create and reproduce sustainable constitutionalism.”* 

All constitutions in the contemporary world provide for representational institutions, 
normally in the form of parliaments. That is why parliamentary democracy has become 
the most respected form of constitutional government. This theoretical understanding is 
at the root of reasoning about parliamentarian democracy, as it has become the guiding 
principle for governance in a constitutionalized European Union. Still, it is an emerging 
parliamentary democracy, which is multilayered and encompasses the national as well 
as the European parliaments, and it certainly remains incomplete as a constitution-based 
body politic. 

Europe’s evolving political order is a continent-wide continuation of the individual 
national European experiences in the age of early constitutionalism in the nineteenth 
century. The trend toward parliamentary and constitutional rule at the national level, 
which was repeating itself in stages, can be observed with detours and under different 
historical circumstances at the level of the European Union. All European nation states 
have grown from pre-constitutionalism to constitutionalism. As an emerging 
parliamentary and constitutionally-based democracy, the European Union follows the 
journey of parliamentary democracy in most European states over the past two hundred 


24 See Bellamy, Richard (ed.), Constitutionalism, Democracy and Sovereignty: American and 
European Perspectives, Aldershot: Ashgate, 1996; Alexander, Larry, Constitutionalism: 
Philosophical Foundations, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999; Sajo, Andras, and 
Stephen Holmes, Limiting Government: An Introduction to Constitutionalism, Budapest: Central 
European University Press, 1999; Sampford, Charles, Beyond the Republic: Meeting the Global 
Challenges to Constitutionalism, Sydney: Federation Press, 2001; Gordon, Scott, Controlling the 
State: Constitutionalism from Ancient Athens to Today, Cambridge/Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
2002; Berggren, Niclas, and Nils Karlson, “Constitutionalism, Division of Power and Transaction 
Costs,” Public Choice, 117.1/2 (2003): 99-124. 
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years.” For the time being, the rule of law is stronger in the European Union than 
democracy while democracy is stronger than transparency. 

The revival of parliamentary democracy in Western Europe after World War II 
stood in contrast to the prevailing totalitarian systems in the communist-ruled part of 
Europe. Nevertheless, the revival of Europe after a century of bloody national and 
ideological warfare was based on the principle of constitutional democracy. This revival 
began after 1945 on the national level — most remarkably in Italy, Germany and France, 
later followed by Greece, Spain and Portugal — and it has grown gradually to the 
European level. It is not surprising that most post-communist countries in Europe were 
heading in the very direction of redefining their political system as one based on 
parliamentary and constitutional rule of law after the peaceful revolutions of 1989. 
Theirs were revolutions in the name of freedom and democracy, intended to catch up 
with the established parliamentary democracies of Western Europe. Hence, it was 
logical and consistent that the quest in Central Europe to join the European integration 
structures was coupled with the effort to streamline their national political systems with 
the parliamentary-based democracies, constitution-based rule of law, and market-based 
economies in Western Europe. Since the late 1980’s, the European integration process 
has increasingly been influenced by the promotion of the idea of a European 
Constitution. In hindsight this is not a mysterious surprise, but rather a logical 
consequence of the systemic reconciliation among European states and the national 
reconciliation among European people. The national experience of parliamentary 
democracy as the expression of political identity under conditions of freedom and rule 
of law found its echo at the level of the European Union. This was further proof of the 
over-lap of multilayered, multiple identities within the multilevel system of European 
governance.”° 


25 On the early national constitutionalism in Europe see Dippel, Horst (ed.), Die Anfänge des 
Konstitutionalismus in Deutschland: Texte deutscher Verfassungsentwiirfe am Ende des 18. 
Jahrhunderts, Frankfurt/Main: Keip, 1991; Hye, Hans Peter, Das politische System in der 
Habsburgermonarchie: Konstitutionalismus, Parlamentarismus und politische Partizipation, 
Prague: Karolinum, 1998; Dippel, Horst (ed.), Executive and Legislative Powers in the Constitutions 
of 1848-49, Berlin: Duncker&Humblot, 1999; Kirsch, Martin, Monarch und Parlament im 19. 
Jahrhundert - Der monarchische Konstitutionalismus als europäischer Verfassungstyp: Frankreich 
im Vergleich, Göttingen: Vandenhoeck&Ruprecht, 1999; Kirsch, Martin, and Pierangelo Schiera, 
Denken und Umsetzung des Konstitutionalismus in Deutschland und anderen europäischen Ländern 
in der ersten Hälfte des 19. Jahrhunderts, Berlin: Duncker&Humblot, 1999; Kirsch, Martin, et al. 
(eds.), Der Verfassungsstaat vor der Herausforderung der Massengesellschaft: Konstitutionalismus 
um 1900 im europäischen Vergleich, Berlin: Duncker&Humblot, 2002. 

26 Earlier efforts to draft a European Constitution remained academic exercises or precursory visions of 
politicians, such as Altiero Spinelli’s work in the European parliament. The hope of matching the 
path toward monetary union with a path toward political union failed during the process that led to 
the Treaty of Maastricht in 1991. Nevertheless, the discourse about a European Constitution gained 
momentum during the 1990s — as a reaction to the institutional crisis which stemmed from the 
insufficient work of Intergovernmental Conferences during the 1990s and their incremental yet 
increasingly contradictory strife for institutional reforms. 
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After World War II, Western Europe had experienced a period of constitutional 
reconstruction as the answer to totalitarian politics. After 1989, a second wave of 
constitutional reconstruction took place in post-communist Europe. It was the second 
answer to totalitarian politics. In the early twenty-first century, both processes came 
together in the quest for a genuine European Constitution giving a political frame to 
united Europe. Even in their rejection by three different European people, the European 
Constitution and the subsequent Reform Treaty remain part of a gradually emerging 
constitutionalization of the European Union, an experience that has begun with the 
Treaties of Rome. This process was shaped by further treaty revisions, most notably the 
Treaty of Maastricht (Treaty on European Union). The cumulative European 
constitution-building has already had and will continue to have ramifications for the 
individual democratic nations of Europe. They continue to gradually, yet cautiously, 
pool their constitutional sovereignty on the European level. Constitution-building on the 
European level affects the identity of the citizens of Europe, while it is inspired by a 
European broadening of the various national and regional identities in Europe. 
Unavoidable, European constitution-building impacts the political system of each 
member state of the EU. Resistance to a speedy continuation of this trend is rather 
natural. With all the accompanying skepticism, Europe is experiencing the increasing 
political dimension of a shared identity and destiny. 

The constitutionalization of Europe raises the question about the degree of authority 
that can be expected from the European Union — what it represents to constitute the 
means to give form and direction to a political entity. A constitution is considered to be 
supreme law and should frame, or at least guide, a political system. It is useful to 
distinguish “between the authority a text asserts and the authority it exerts.””’ It remains 
open to historical judgment whether or not the European Union can claim a sustained 
degree of authority national constitutions have been able to accrue in the history of 
Europe. The question of whether or not the current European pre-constitutionalism can 
grow into full-fledged European constitutionalism will be answered by an open future. 

Based on historical experience, constitutions can fulfill different functions:”* 

e They can be purely cosmetic in which case either a nation or a political system 
can hide its true intentions or failures behind the curtain of constitutional 
rhetoric. 

e They can serve as a Charter for government, which is to say the constitution 
sketches out the rules of operation of a legitimate government, irrespective of 
the social fabric of the society which the government will shape. 


e They can explicitly serve as guardian of fundamental human rights and values 


27 Murphy, Walter F., “Constitutions, Constitutionalism, and Democracy,” in: Greenberg, Douglas, et 
al. (eds.), Constitutionalism and Democracy - Transitions in the Contemporary World, New 
York/Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993: 8. 

28 Ibid.: 8-17. 
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and thus delineate the scope of political authority in order to protect basic human 
rights and fundamental values of a body politic. 

They can serve as the founding document of a body politic and as a symbol of 
its aspiration; by doing so, constitutions can be the foundation stone of a new 
political entity and serve the function of a covenant. 


The existing cumulative European Constitution — the set of Treaties from Rome to 


Nice and, in a way, also to Lisbon — entails elements of all these functions as 


experienced in the history of constitution-building linked to nation states. The 


cumulative European Constitution challenges those who assume that a European 


Constitution can only be of a cosmetic nature. The European Union has become a 


genuine governance system although it does not represent a state in the traditional sense 
of the word. 
More than five decades after the beginning of the European integration process, the 


difficult yet continuing constitutionalization of the European Union coincides with 


fundamental trends in European integration and anticipates some trends which will 


unfold as the twenty-first century develops: 


Internally, the European Union is challenged by the need to absorb its biggest 
and most complex enlargement and it will have to complete the enlargement 
process toward South Eastern Europe. Regional economic asymmetries and a 
strong gap between experiences and expectations accompany the consequences 
of enlargement toward post-communist countries in 2004 and 2007. At the same 
time, the European Union is confronted with the consequences of an aging 
population, thus putting even more pressure on the future struggle over social 
policies and the reallocation of limited resources. 

The European Union faces globalization and the challenge of the economic and 
social dynamics outside Europe while it has severe difficulties to convince the 
world that it ought to be considered the most innovative and dynamic economy. 
The biggest challenge for the EU in managing globalization relates to its ability 
to pursue internal structural economic reforms and generate coherent and 
efficient decision-making structures and mechanisms of implementing joint 
policies, which can support sustainable innovation and social dynamics. 
Simultaneously, the EU needs to grow into a force that is capable and willing to 
contribute to the global projection of stability and the management of the global 
political and economic system. 

In order to cope with internal frustration and external expectation, the European 
Union faces the need to gradually, but consistently politicize its identity and 
become a global political actor. The EU needs to better define policy preferences 
and priorities. It is not enough to accept economic path dependencies. 
Supporting diversity in unity cannot be accomplished by traditional means of 
promoting cultural identity. It requires the European Union to grow from a 
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community of institutions and organs into a community of practical will and 
political destiny. It requires the EU to generate leadership, which is apt to the 
task and courageous enough to take the necessary risks. And it requires the EU 
to truly generate European citizens with a sense of ownership in and 
commitment to the process. 

Thus, the order of testing the meaning and consequences of the constitutionalized 
European Union is tall. The practical policy processes will generate debate, controversy 
and compromise. The gap between expectation and reality will probably always exist. 
But most important for the credibility and viability of the European Union are two 
questions that were relevant in the history of constitution-building and constitutionalism 
elsewhere: who will eventually judge the legitimacy of the implications of a 
constitutionalized European Union for the European body politic??? And: In which 
condition and on the basis of which constitution does the European Union present itself 
to the world? 


3. Challenge and Response: Patterns of European Identity Formation 


The relationship between integration and identity has changed over the first fifty 
years of European integration. In the course of five decades, a study of the “deepening” 
and “widening” European integration can lead to some comprehensive conclusions. One 
of them is the fact that both of these processes were never mutually exclusive. Of 
course, they did not necessarily go hand in hand smoothly. At times they blocked each 
other. However, they never prevented each other from developing further in their own 
right. Sometimes new dynamics stemmed surprisingly from dialectical processes, 
sometimes progress was the result of trial and error or of challenge and response. In 
fact, this classical concept of challenge and response, introduced by historian Arnold J. 
Toynbee in his seminal work on world history, is the best available key to 
understanding and rationalizing the course of European integration. The natural 
oscillation of European integration represents what Toynbee called the “alternating 
rhythm of static and dynamic, of movement and pause and movement fundamental to 
the nature of the universe”. 

Toynbee explained with great erudition that challenges instigate responses, which, 
of course, can be either appropriate or inappropriate. Depending on the nature of the 
response, challenges can lead to negative, if not catastrophic, consequences for the form 
they are relating to. If the response is appropriate and well focused, it will strengthen 
and reinvigorate the form it touches upon. As Toynbee remarks: “In the language of 


29 See Kumm, Matthias, Who is the Final Arbiter of the Constitutionality in Europe?, 
Cambridge/Mass.: Harvard Law School, 1998. 

30 Toynbee, Arnold Joseph, Studies of History: Abridgement of Volumes I-VI, New York/London: 
Oxford University Press, 1947: 51. 
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science we may say that the function of the intruding factor is to supply that on which it 
intrudes with a stimulus of the kind best calculated to evoke the most potently creative 


4 A 31 
variations.” 


None of the trendy social science theories is better equipped to explain the 
paths, detours, rough roads and happy endings of European integration over the first 
fifty years. It has been and it remains a path of challenges and responses. 

This is, of course, not indicating that the rationale of this process (or rather, these 
processes) can simply be reduced to one specific explanation. If this were the case, we 
would approach deterministic notions of history that run counter to social theory and 
anthropological evidence. Nevertheless, it is not too far-fetched to outline the history of 
European integration as a permanent set of responses to contingently changing 
challenges. They were, of course, always executed by a series of political processes with 
their genuine strategic and tactical logics. But these were instrumental actions in 
reaction to structural challenges. The logic of “challenge and response” is the most 
comprehensive frame one can put around the many existing theoretical efforts to 
conceptualize European integration, why it began and how it developed.” 

The most serious challenge for the creation of a new Europe stood at the very 
beginning. The destruction of Europe in two wars and the democratic revitalization of 
its Western regions (West Germany included), with the help of America’s enlightened, 
but not selfless Marshall Plan, the founding of NATO, and the continuous strategic 
presence of the US as a European power, marked the beginning of Europe’s second 
renaissance. The first renaissance can best be understood by Leonardo da Vinci’s 
ambition to build a bridge wherever he saw a river and by Blaise Pascal’s fear in face of 
the dark open sky at night. Europe’s second renaissance is likewise driven by hope and 
fear. 


31 Ibid.: 63. 

32 In his small and concise book The Origins and Development of the European Union 1945-1995 
Martin Dedman (London: Routledge, 1996: 7-33) describes the three most influential approaches to 
the theory of European integration, although it remains questionable whether they can really be 
called “theories” or should rather be referred to as comprehensive assessments of analysis: 
1.Functional theory that dominates contemporary Political Science. It assumes that an increase in 
international cooperation and consequently in integration is the logical precondition for states to 
enhance their scope of action in the modern state system. The scholarly works of David Mitrany (A 
Working Peace System: An Argument for the Functional Development of International Organization, 
New York: Russel&Russel Inc., 1943) and Ernst Haas (The Uniting of Europe: Political, Social, and 
Economic Forces 1950-1957, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958) laid the ground for this 
most influential integration theory. 2. Ideological approaches refer to the growth and influence of 
European federalist movements in the interwar period and during World War II. The erudite work of 
Walter Lipgen’s (Documents on the History of European Integration, 2 Volumes, Berlin/New York: 
de Gruyter, 1985 and 1986) has contributed the best possible insights into their quest for a new 
normative beginning in building a European order. 3. Historical-systematizing research has focused 
primarily on the period from the Treaties of Rome until the Treaty of Maastricht. Alan Milward (The 
European Rescue of the Nation State, London: Routledge, 1992) in one of the most influential works 
of this nature has argued that integration occurs only when it is needed by the states that come 
together. Andrew Moravscik (The Choice for Europe: Social Purpose and State Power from 
Messina to Maastricht, \thaca: Cornell University Press, 1998) has elaborated on the theme that 
European integration strengthened the European nation-states. 
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After 1945, the return of a Hitler-like dictator — anywhere, but mainly in Germany — 
or Stalin taking over all of Europe was as deep a fear as the hope of reinvigorating 
Europe’s economic, social and cultural resources. The rise of an integrated Europe 
coincided with the end of Europe’s colonial ambitions. This helped to convince the 
French to support the project of European integration although it did not prevent them 
from keeping their British rivals out as long as possible. Furthermore, integration was 
Germany’s best choice in regaining recognition after the horrendous legacy of Hitler’s 
totalitarian terror, with the Holocaust as its culmination, his war and Stalin’s victory 
with the division of Europe as the most bitter and lasting price. West Germany’s 
rehabilitation through integration coincided with the interests of the other Founding 
members of the European Economic Community. Italy was in a somewhat similar 
although less dramatic situation than the Germans were, because Mussolini’s Fascism, 
as bad as it had been, paled by comparison to Hitler’s totalitarian regime, a system 
whose communist variant prevailed behind the Iron Curtain after 1945. Meanwhile, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg were traditionally favorably disposed 
toward international and intra-European cooperation. Thus it is not surprising that many 
initiatives (and leaders) in support of European integration originated in these three 
countries. 

The history of European integration has produced its own culture of memory. Some 
even go so far as saying that Europe’s integration is the new great, triumphal story of 
our time.” It is certainly true that common experience, continuous testing through 
crises, and symbolic and substantial achievements have generated joint memories and 
shared feelings all across the European Union. They contribute to an evolving European 
political identity. It is a constructionist evolution. It is the ongoing work on a political 
construction site. 

The relationship between “challenge and response” can be studied in many specific 
cases that are part of the integration experience. Most importantly, however, it can be 
detected in the context of the two most defining phases of integration development: The 
defining periods from 1945 to 1957 and from 1989 to 2009. 

e The Treaties of Rome and the creation of the European Economic Community in 
1957 were the ultimate European responses to the end of World War II and the 
renaissance of parliamentary democracy in the countries of Western Europe in 
1945. 

e The political proposal to deepen European integration through the advanced and 
formalized constitutionalization of European politics until 2009 was the ultimate 
response to the re-unification of Europe that began in 1989. It was also the 
beginning of a new era in European integration in which democracy and the 


33 Peter Koslowski cites Japanese philosopher Naoshi Yamawaki as one of those points to the process 
of European integration as the greatest master story of our time, Brague, Remi, and Peter Koslowski, 
Vaterland Europa, op.cit.: 70. 
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participatory claims of Union citizens were entering the multilevel governance 
system of the EU, clashing with the elite-driven character of the past. 

Both defining periods encompass complex historical developments that must be 
analyzed in their own right. Both ended with successful institutional and constitutional 
results in combining two factors whose relationship has been debated as mutually 
exclusive, the “Deepening” and “widening”. In 1957, integration started with six 
European countries and it became successful only because they brought about treaty- 
based common supranational institutions. At the signing of the Reform Treaty in 2007, 
European integration had advanced to 27 European countries. It could only remain 
successful over time through deepened integration in a constitutionally based 
supranational community of law, common interests, values, institutions and policies. 
Obviously, the EU needed more than new legal and constitutional provisions. It was in 
continuous need of a much stronger and focused “European spirit,” which politicians 
like to invoke in order to appeal to European solidarity. The more successful the 
original integration process had become, the more Europe needed to widen and to 
include additional European countries that wanted to join the EU. The larger Europe has 
grown, the deeper the integration process inevitably needs to become. Understanding 
this dialectic as part of the mechanism of “challenge and response” is not always shared 
in the scholarly literature on European integration. Yet, the mechanism of “challenge 
and response” — coupled with the importance of leadership during critical periods for 
EU politics — is closer to the empirical evidence than many theory-driven assessments 
of the process of integration in Europe. 

The founding of the European Economic Community in 1957 was the deepest 
structural response to the end of World War II in 1945, but it could not prevent the 
European Economic Community from encountering its own crises. Over time, while it 
developed from the European Economic Community into the European Community and 
ultimately into the European Union, the “original crises” of war and peace had been 
resolved through the aspiration of a common market. To stand against Soviet expansion, 
and to do so under the security umbrella provided by the United States with the creation 
of NATO, was the external constellation and condition under which Western Europe 
succeeded. Other crises followed over the next decades, in the end understood as crises 
in integration and not crises of integration: 

e The crisis that broke out after the French National Assembly refused to ratify the 
European Defense Community in 1954 that France itself had launched two years 
earlier. 

e The failure to proceed with concepts of political integration after the 
governments of the six member states refused the proposals for political 
integration expressed in two Fouchet Plans in 1961 and 1962 that they had 
commissioned themselves. 


e The Luxembourg Compromise, which brought France back into the EEC 
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institutions in 1965 after France had left over disputes on agricultural policies. 

e The failure of the EEC to implement the Werner Plan of 1970 that outlined the 
path toward monetary union and a common currency over the decade of the 
1970’s, which then had to wait until 2002 to become a reality. 

e The frustrating refusal of the Treaty of Maastricht by the majority of Danes in a 
referendum in 1992, finally neutralized by the “invention” of dubious “opting 
out-clauses” for Denmark that helped to bring the majority back on the path of 
integration. 

e The crisis over constitution-making that was brought about by the EU Heads of 
State and Government in December 2003 when they were initially unable to 
agree on the draft Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe which the 
Constitutional Convention had presented to them in unanimity in June 2003. 
Last minute compromises were found by the EU heads of state and government 
in the summer of 2004, which were face-saving although not uplifting. 

e The double crisis of ratification which derailed the Treaty Establishing a 
Constitution of Europe and the subsequent Reform Treaty. More than ever, the 
political establishment in the EU is now forced to focus on a new contract 
between EU institutions and EU citizens by delivering a “Europe that works.” 

In summary, European integration has been nurtured, pushed forward and shaped by 
crises: It is as if crises were often the best engines for European integration.** But it can 
be said that all crises were crises in integration that never escalated into crises of 
integration. In this sense, also the constitutional crisis of the first decade of the twenty- 
first century must be considered a crisis of adaptation. The Treaty Establishing a 
Constitution for Europe in 2004 was intended to be the ultimate response to the 
challenge that the end of communist totalitarianism and the fall of the Iron Curtain had 
posed to the concept of European integration.” It was the last effort to pursue European 
integration as a top-down process. Although the Constitutional Convention had been the 
best possible indication for a change in the method of advancing institutional reforms in 
the EU and for the necessary broadening of popular participation in any further 
European integration, this effort was obviously neither enough nor convincing; it was 
not successful. With the crisis that broke out when France and the Netherlands said “no” 
in referenda, Europe’s political elites were shocked. They drew, however, the wrong 
conclusion by retrenching to backdoor politics instead of fully democratizing the future 
process of constitutionalizing Europe. When Ireland said “no”, too, they paid the bill for 
this unconvincing behaviour that undermined their credibility but did not destroy 
European integration. 


34 See Kirt, Romain (ed.), Die Europäische Union und ihre Krisen, Baden-Baden: Nomos, 2001; 
Kühnhardt, Ludger (ed.), Crises in European Integration: Challenge and Response 1945-2005, 
Oxford and New York: Berghahn Books, 2008. 

35 See Kühnhardt, Ludger, Revolutionszeiten: Das Umbruchjahr 1989 im geschichtlichen 
Zusammenhang, Munich: Olzog, 1994 (Turkish edition 2003). 
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“Challenge and response” accompanied the defining periods of European integration 
as much as many smaller events and developments during the first fifty years of its 
existence. No blueprints were available, no theory could be followed, but in the two 
most critical defining periods of European integration until this day, the actors involved 
had to cope with a web of challenges and bring about a web of answers. During both 
periods the process of framing a European answer to a European challenge was linked 
to the formulation of a European answer to the issue of transatlantic relations. In other 
words, whenever European integration went through defining critical years, transatlantic 
relations were undergoing parallel developments of uncertainty, crises and adaptation. 

e The period from 1949 (the founding of NATO) until 1957 (the signing of the 
Treaties of Rome) was crucial for the making of the West. It was an integral part 
of the evolution of the European integration process. 

e The period from 1991 (Yugoslavian Wars, Iraq Wars) until 2009 (reconstruction 
of Iraq and Afghanistan, EU and NATO enlargements, a new US presidency, 
new elections to the European Parliament) was crucial for redefining 
transatlantic relations. The search for a post-Cold War frame of mind was also 
essential inside Europe. 

During both of these defining periods of European integration and of the concept of 
“the Western World,” the Atlantic civilization several times went through divergent 
experiences: In 1945, Europe’s self-destruction had ended with America’s continuous 
presence as a European power. Immediately, a common frame of mind was organized 
around the notion of defending Western freedom against Soviet hegemony. After 1989, 
and especially after 2001, Europe and America had to gradually reconcile contrasting 
implications of “11/9” — the fall of the Berlin Wall on November 9, 1989 as Europe’s 
“11/9” — and “9/11” — the terrorist attacks on New York and Washington on September 
11, 2001. At the end, the transatlantic partners had no alternative but to come together 
again as the main agents of managing world affairs. 

Between 1949 and 1957 three complex issues intertwined in the parallel and 
overlapping processes of shaping the European and the transatlantic architecture: 

e The outbreak of the Cold War and Soviet expansionism, followed by the wars in 
Korea and Indochina as well as the Suez Crises, made France and Great Britain 
realize the limits of their global role. The ensuing US-Soviet hegemonic struggle 
facilitated the American guarantee for Europe’s security. 

e The start of functional European integration through the European Coal and 
Steel Community turned out to be a highly successful way of matching various 
ideas about integration and conflicting interests. Eventually, European 
integration turned into the most successful structure for rebuilding Western 
Europe as a society of affluence and freedom and a loyal partner of the United 
States. 

e The establishment of an institutional network with NATO as the strategic and 
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military insurance policy for rebuilding Western Europe, the Council of Europe 
as a loose community of European values, and the European Economic 
Community as the first step to political integration in Europe were mutually 
supporting elements of a new and sustainable European peace order with the 
United States as one of its corner stones. 

Between 1989 and 2009, again, three decisive and interconnected issues shaped the 
path of European integration and the transformation of the Atlantic community: 

e The introduction of the euro opened the way to the further transfer of 
sovereignties from the national level to the supranational level of the European 
Union. A common European currency had a long-term impact on the American 
perception of European integration. United Europe eventually had to be taken 
seriously, eventually also as an emerging Home Affairs Union and a Foreign, 
Security and Defense Union. 

e The enlargement of the European Union with post-communist countries went 
hand in hand with the gradual enlargement of NATO (by 2008 twenty-six 
NATO members and twenty-seven EU members were anticipating further 
enlargements) and proved that the Euro-Atlantic institutions remained valid as 
the core for the projection of stability beyond their own territory in a world 
facing enormous opportunities as a result of globalization, but also serious new 
threats emanating from the modernization crisis in the Broader Middle East, the 
terrorist threat of Islamic totalitarianism, and the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction. 

e Ultimately, the most serious adaptation crisis in the history of transatlantic 
relations in the aftermath of the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001 had to 
bring the US and Europe back as each others closest partners in managing world 
affairs. Neither the global economy nor any geopolitical challenge was handled 
successfully without joint transatlantic action. 

European integration has never followed a theoretical blueprint. It is therefore hard 
to characterize and assess through the categories of theoretical models and concepts. 
European integration is constructionist and actor based, largely elite driven, often a 
response to external challenges and internal crises; its results have rarely been the 
consequence of simple and easy decisions. Often they were accompanied by frustrating 
detours. Almost always they were of an incremental and difficult nature. The 
governance system of the European Union still is contradictory and clumsy, its 
decision-making processes often non-transparent and inefficient. However, the 
alternative warrants consideration: The price of non-integration would be too high. 
Fragmented and limited national markets and weakness in the international arena can 
only be overcome by participating in a common European effort. Maintaining national 
exceptionalism because of a diverse national cultural identity is no longer a positive 
option for the vast majority of European states. 
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The existing nation states of Europe reflect the cultural diversity of the continent. 
They are a cultural product with strong political bonds holding them together. Yet, 
alone they are incapable of delivering most of those goods to their citizens for whom 
they were created in the first place for security, stability, and affluence. This is why 
European integration has become a political “must” for practically all-European 
countries. In order to preserve their cultural diversity and identity, European states and 
societies need to participate in the shaping of a joint political identity. Only a European 
frame of mind allows the growth of common interests and forms of solidarity. This 
transformation of culture and politics in Europe is neither easy nor can it be completed 
rapidly. Yet, it has been occurring for more than five decades, and it is shaping the 
political culture of Europe. It would not be overly speculative to assume that it will take 
another five decades before a comprehensive form will finally solidify. It will need to 
combine function and legitimacy of European integration with the interests, values, and 
multiple identities of the majority of EU citizens. 

At the core of the transformation of the European order of states and people is the 
changing character of identity. In the past, matters of identity were limited to their role 
in shaping national public life. In the European Union, matters of identity become 
increasingly related to a common political will and destiny in Europe. As the European 
integration process is beginning to cut deeply into the domestic structures of all member 
states and nations, political identity is becoming the logical consequence of the 
European Union as a community of values.°° The European Union represents the 
multiple identities in a diverse European culture. 

The origins of the European integration process are an answer to the exploitation of 
European differences in the name of nationalism and even racism. After the antagonistic 
clashes and collective destructions of Europe’s internal order and external relevance, the 
Founding Fathers of European integration were convinced that they had to define 
common interests and shared perspectives in order to overcome a culture of hatred and 
mistrust. They began with the economy. All too often, the subsequent path of European 
integration was accompanied by skepticism among intellectuals. Often, Jean Monnet?” is 
quoted as having said that if he would have to restart the integration process, he would 
begin with culture. Extensive research could not find proof for the quotation. Moreover, 
being quoted time and again and with emphasis has not substantiated the argument that 
Europe missed a golden opportunity by not building its integration around the notion of 
culture. 

Following World War II, cultural mistrust was so prevalent in Europe that it would 
hardly have been a good mirror for choreographing the idea of European integration: 


36 See Banchoff, Thomas, and Mitchell P. Smith (eds.), Legitimacy and the European Union: The 
Contested Polity, London/New York: Routledge, 1999. 

37 On his legacy for European integration see Roussel, Eric, Jean Monnet 1888-1979, Paris: Fayard, 
1996; Fransen, Frederic J., Supranational Politics of Jean Monnet: Ideas and Origins of the 
European Community, Westport: Greenwood, 2001. 
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Who would have trusted the Germans immediately after 1945 on the sheer basis of a 
good cultural tradition that had proved incapable of preventing Hitler from rising to 
power? Who would have accepted a French concept of cultural superiority (“mission 
civilisatrice”) as still practiced in French colonies? And whom would the French have 
recognized as equal to their concept of culture? Who would have been able to link 
Belgian culture with British culture or Italian culture in order to create an integrated 
Europe? Under the given conditions, the Council of Europe did its best to give credit to 
and generate respect for the diversity of European culture as the basis for revitalizing a 
deeply humiliated and destroyed continent.** But culture could have hardly served as 
the sufficient instrument to initiate and orchestrate sustainable political integration for a 
divided continent in ashes. It required the rational choice to pool common yet divisive 
economic interests in order to construct a new Europe. 

Certainly, cultural considerations and underpinnings were present during the 
creation of the European integration process. It has been said that the European 
Economic Community was a “catholic project” as many leaders of the 1950’s were 
Roman-Catholic. Robert Schuman was Catholic, so were Alcide de Gasperi, Konrad 
Adenauer and Joseph Bech - it is hard to deny the religious background of some of the 
most important Founding Fathers of the integration process. Yet, they did not insist on 
mentioning culture, values or even religion in the Treaties of Rome.” The Founding 
Fathers of the European Economic Community were united in the desire to prevent the 
outbreak of yet another war in Europe. No matter whether Catholic, Socialist (which 
was mutually exclusive at the time), Liberal or Agnostic, all had experienced the 
disastrous escalation of nationalism and terror and were deeply convinced that only 
supranational cooperation and subsequent integration could revitalize Europe, its culture 
and self-esteem. Non-overt normative consent accompanied the preparation for the 
Treaties of Rome. For Roman-Catholic leaders among the six founding states of the 
European Economic Community supranational thinking was an indirect reflection of 
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their religious creed — with the Pope as Bishop of Rome as their natural spiritual center 
— and thus rather “normal”. They did not need public reassurance from the church as 
they were united with many of their fellow liberals and socialists in post-War Europe. 
All of them looked to Europe’s fine past and to its set of venerable values that could 
reinvigorate them with a sense of pride in light of a collective failure of politics and 
leadership across Europe over more than a generation. It was no coincidence that the 
founding Treaties of the European Economic Community were signed at the Capitol in 
Rome, following a service in San Lorenzo Fuori le Mure, where former Italian Foreign 
Minister Alcide de Gasperi had been buried less than three years earlier. Yet, the 
European Economic Community was not simply “a catholic project” and the Treaties of 
Rome did not need to make any reference to religious belief or even to secular cultural 
norms and values in order to be understood as a new cultural and political beginning for 
Europe. 

In the 1950’s, the Founding Fathers knew what Europe needed and they were in 
consent with the silent majority of their citizens. Interestingly enough, five decades later 
and after Europe had experienced a substantial process of secularization, the debate 
leading to the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe included a highly public 
and emotionally controversial debate about the relevance of religion and the meaning of 
God for the Constitution which Europe was about to give itself. What was unnecessary 
during times of much greater religious consent became divisive during times of 
excessive pluralistic and normative pluralism. In the course of the constitutional debate, 
the name of God was mentioned in the public media across the European Union more 
often than in decades. In light of this mixture of positions, the public debate about the 
inclusion of God in the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe was serious, 
valuable and reasonably honest. The late Pope John Paul I, other church leaders and 
committed politicians had continuously claimed that Europe’s identity could not be 
described without clear reference to God and Christian values. Their position gained 
respect beyond any political text and compromise. But in the end, God was not invoked 
in the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe. The Reform Treaty came about 
without any new political debate on the matter of a public role for religion. Secularists, 
and even more rigid laicists, continued to dominate the arena of European politics. 

At the same time while Europe was doubtful about the public relevance of its 
Christian heritage and the Christian faith of many of its citizens, an increasingly 
secularized environment had become overly sensitive to the effects of Muslim migration 
to Europe that had taken place since the 1950’s. Rising to the tide of Islam in Europe, 
many proponents of a post-Christian Europe were also willing to also give up the 
Christian roots of the continent. In the meantime, Islam has become the second largest 
religion in Europe and requires a new calibration of religious relations on the continent. 
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However, the main problem for the European Union in defining its roots and moral 
ressources has been the overly defensive and sometimes rapidly vanishing religiosity 
across Christian Europe. This phenomenon is exceptional indeed, especially when 
compared to the religiosity across all other continents in the early twenty-first century." 

Not only overly pious observers were astonished about the “precipitously declining 
religiosity” in Europe.” A Gallup millennium survey of religious attitudes in 1999 and 
related surveys had brought awareness to the fact that for 49 percent of Danes, 55 
percent of Swedes and even 65 percent of Czechs God did not matter, while 82 percent 
of Americans stressed that God is “very important” in their lives. 48 percent of West 
Europeans hardly ever go to church, for Eastern Europe the figure was a little lower 
than 44 percent.”” Eurobarometer surveys emphasize the continuous importance of 
religiosity in the life of all European people. In reality, however, the gap between theory 
and practice could hardly be bigger. Their own uncertainty about the public sphere of 
religion makes many Europeans react almost helplessly in the face of the firm belief of 
others with a distinct creed, Muslims in particular. 

Sometimes, relativism has gone so far that Christian believers face outright 
resentment, pressure or cynicism in contemporary Europe, as an Italian candidate for the 
office of an EU Commissioner had to experience: In the autumn of 2004, Rocco 
Buttiglione’s traditional (and thus not spectacular) Catholic convictions on morality, 
family and sexuality were held against him as if he represented the darkest ages of 
Europe. Buttiglione had to withdraw his candidacy and was forced to conform to the 
strange exceptionalism of Europe as far as the public role of religion is concerned. 
Buttiglione’s faith prevented him from being acceptable for public office — a unique 
case of religious persecution in post-totalitarian Europe and astonishing for a continent 
being so proud of its protection of human rights, the right to religion included. 

The role of religion in European public life has substantially changed in the half 
century since 1957. In the 1950’s, Western Europe experienced a revival of Christian 
values in the aftermath of totalitarianism and the destructions of a Thirty Years War. At 
the same time, in Eastern Europe under communist rule, coupled with state-induced 
atheism, the public discourse became increasingly cynical toward religious and civic 
values in public institutions. In the 1990’s and during the first decade of the twenty-first 
century, the picture seemed to change: While Western Europe has become widely 
secular and somewhat relativistic about religious and ethical norms, post-communist 
countries are struggling to again be “living in truth.”** But they remain skeptical about 
the relationship between public institutions and value preferences. The transformation 
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of the political culture in the EU candidate states has not been an easy process. It has not 
come to an end with the formal accession to the European Union.” 

As delicate as the public role of religion is the issue of cultural diversity for the 
shaping of Europe’s identity and the implications it has on European political 
integration. In Western Europe, by and large, cultural diversity is no longer considered 
an obstacle to political cooperation and integration, although the notion of political 
solidarity — reflecting the idea of a common destiny —only gradually takes shape. 
Differences in identity are no longer a matter of mutually exclusive principles but have 
rather become a matter of different mentalities.“° The Basque country is an exception to 
the rule: There, the discourse on cultural identity remains closer to the perception of 
identity in most of post-communist Europe. In most of Central and South Eastern 
Europe cultural differences remain essential for the definition of identity, dignity and 
pride. After the experiences with the Austro-Hungarian, the Turkish or the Russian and 
the Soviet Empire, most of post-communist Europe still links cultural identity and 
cultural recognition predominantly with genuine nationhood. National identities tend to 
be considered mutually exclusive.*’ Given these differences in attitude and perception, 
it cannot be an easy task to shape a common European identity and common European 
political interests. 

In light of this situation, the result of the constitution-building decade can be 
perceived like a glass of water: for some, it may be half full, for others it may be half 
empty. For Europhiles, the work of the Constitutional Convention was historic, and they 
were failed by the national governments, which did not succeed in ensuring the 
ratification of the European Constitution. For Euroskeptics (and probably also for most 
Euro-realists) the rejection of the European Constitution and the Treaty of Lisbon in 
public referenda was the logical consequence of a wrong and naive turn in European 
integration. In any case, the debate about constitution-building in the European Union 
has been substantially advanced during the first decade of the twenty-first century. 
European constitutionalism has never been more substantiated.** As for the political 
outcome, it was remarkable enough that 27 European states recognized one common 
text as basis for their future deliberations and decision-making in the EU. They 
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succeeded in the formulation of a text but failed (in its interpretation) to convey it to the 
citizens. However, the double ratification crisis has helped to broaden the constitutional 
debate more than the political leaders of all EU member states could have dreamt of in 
2001. 

In 1991, the Treaty of Maastricht had established Union citizenship, without gaining 
strong public recognition among the European citizenry. Would the original Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe have been ratified without the controversy that 
included its formal failure, Europe would have probably missed the change of a 
deepened reflection and debate about its constitution, identity and future path. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, through the ratification crisis the Second Founding of 
European integration gained meaning and direction. 

During five decades of European integration, European institutions have been 
established. They are strong and reasonably effective. The European Union has been 
established as a political system managed by multilevel governance.” But Europeans 
are still a rare species in the European Union. To facilitate the development of genuine 
Europeans must be the guiding principle of the new era of European integration. The 
formal introduction of a Union citizenship has provided for legal framework. To fill it 
with life and to make Union citizenship work will require many practical efforts. The 
Second Founding of European integration will remain a long-term project. 

Claiming to define Europe’s identity as political and yet recognizing the national or 
even regional cultural diversity as another level of identity requires philosophical 
clarity. Inter alia, it raises the issue of reciprocity, based on the recognition of mutually 
agreed differences, yet anchored in the explicit will and consent to share common 
interests, goals and destiny. Political solidarity can only grow in the new era of its 
development if the European Union initiates deeper integration through the resolution of 
pending issues instead of getting trapped again in idiosyncratic institutional designs that 
eventually may be more harmful to its legitimacy than even Euro-skeptics want it to be. 


4. Cutting Through History: Periodizing European Integration 


Since its beginnings in 1957, the European integration process has been enormously 
successful. However, by looking at the evolution of European integration in more detail, 
one can distinguish periods that advanced the process better than others. American 
historian Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr. has discussed cycles of history and rhythms of social 
and political development related to changing generations. It is certainly wrong to 
believe in cyclical political developments as if going from A to B would ultimately lead 
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back to A. But it is worth considering the impact of generational changes on political 
developments. Referring to the sociological work of Karl Mannheim and José Ortega y 
Gasset, Schlesinger conceived the “model of a thirty-year alternation between public 


purpose and private interest” 


as the key to understanding the impact of generational 
effects on political majorities. As he proposed, “each generation spends its first fifteen 
years after coming of political age in challenging the generation already entrenched in 
power. Then the new generation comes to power itself for another fifteen years, after 
which its policies pale and the generation coming up behind them claims the 
succession.’”' Schlesinger does not help us to understand why the changes occur and in 
which direction they may lead. Yet, it is sensible to identify distinct periods in the 
history of European integration and to consider defining experiences of each leadership 
generation and the marks that each has left on European integration. 

1957 to 1979: The first period of European integration brought about the European 
Commission, the Court of Justice and the directly elected European Parliament as the 
first supranational institutions of European integration, while it focused on the 
completion of the customs union and ended with the first round of enlargement (to 
include Ireland, Denmark and the United Kingdom). This period also saw the failure of 
speedy political and military integration in Western Europe. 

1979 to 1993: The second period of European integration led to the completion of 
the Single Market, two more rounds of enlargement (to include Greece and to Spain and 
Portugal) and the beginning of political cooperation on matters of foreign policy, based 
on the refounding of the European Community as European Union with the Treaty of 
Maastricht. 

1993 to 2009: The third period of European integration was defined by the steady 
constitutionalization and politicization of European integration through treaty revisions, 
the introduction of the common currency and of Union citizenship, the fourth and fifth 
EU enlargement (first to include Austria, Finland and Sweden, and then to include 
Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, Slovenia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Malta, Cyprus, Romania and Bulgaria), the first military operations under the umbrella 
of a common foreign and security policy and the rise of people’s power over elite- 
driven institutional arrangements. 

It would be speculative to anticipate the outcome of the fourth period of European 
integration that will most likely last from 2009 until around 2025/2030. However, fifty 
years after the path to integration began, the most daunting challenges ahead of the EU 
seem obvious: Efforts to raise the degree of common European interests and to deepen 
integration amidst skepticism and fear; introduction of the principle of solidarity to the 
sphere of the welfare state; a stronger international political and military profile of the 
European Union; the issue of “the other” if not “the enemy,” including the management 
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of migration to Europe; the need to increase economic dynamics in an aging European 
society; the relationship between cultural pluralism and universal moral claims; and 
further rounds of enlargement amidst the difficult process to strenghten and to improve 
the institutional arrangements on which the EU is based. Without doubt, a convincing 
application of coherent internal governance and of stronger contributions to global 
order-building will challenge the EU in the years and decades ahead. 

These challenges will have to be handled by a generation of leaders yet unknown. 
Most evident is the following: The youngest voters in the election to the European 
Parliament in 2009 were born in 1991. They cannot personally remember the fall of the 
Berlin Wall. The youngest voters in the elections to the European Parliament in 2024 
were born in 2006. They will not even remember the ratification crisis of the Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe once they may go voting for the first time. The 
crisis over a European Constitution, the introduction of the euro, the terror attacks of 
9/11 and 3/11 and the unification of Europe will be known to them only through the 
prism of their parents’ and teachers’ experiences. The cycle of experience of older 
generations, including their attitudes toward European integration, is not less revealing: 
Children born in 1945 were about to turn 65 shortly after the provisions of the Reform 
Treaty were to come to fruition. The Founding Fathers of the European Economic 
Community had been born before the beginning of the twentieth century. They did not 
live to see 1989 and the end of the Cold War. Children born in 1989, in turn, can expect 
to live until about 2070. In 2057, most of these children will celebrate the 100th 
anniversary of the European Union. The implication of generational aspects for the 
rhythm of ideas on Europe deserves further academic studies. 

It is the generation born around 1957 that will now have to advance the idea of 
constitutional patriotism in Europe and the quest for a stronger global role of the EU, 
while the generation born around 1989 will take over power and responsibility before 
the work of the children of 1957 will be completed. Their formative experiences with 
European integration will matter as much as any economic model about path 
dependencies of European integration. The generation born in the late twentieth century 
will provide the leaders of tomorrow and the day after tomorrow. The leaders of the two 
generations of “1957” and of “1989” will direct and shape the European Union during 
the first half of the twenty-first century. Their work will have effects even beyond 2057. 
Political controversies and generational rifts are inevitable as they have ever been. 

Ahead of the European Union and emerging generations of European leaders is a 
new set of priorities. Most of all, they have to develop a sense of orientation for guiding 
the European Union into a new and increasingly uncertain world. They have to define 
the opportunities of globalization for Europe and the benefits of European integration 
for the individual Union citizen. During the five past decades, Europe has tried to 
escape its past. In the decades ahead Europe will have to discover its common future. 
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Increasingly, culture and identity will be debated in a political and constitutional 
context. 

The Second Founding of the European Union will be shaped and interpreted by the 
pragmatic results of integration in the decades ahead. With the change of generations 
and priorities, circumstances develop and challenges evolve. The main criteria for the 
continuous success of the European Union will be the degree of its ability to transform 
the notion of solidarity from a rhetorical principle into a viable and sustainable political 
reality — both inside the European Union and in Europe’s encounters with partners all 
over the world. 

The process of politicizing the identity of Europe is related to the meaning of 
memory for the citizens of the European Union. For over two millennia, European 
culture has evolved and different structures of society and statehood have emerged. 
Europeans discovered the world and Europeans conquered others — up to the point of 
generating a culture of guilt over the history of European expansionism. Europeans used 
to quarrel with each other, up until the complete self-destruction during the Thirty Years 
War that encompassed the first half of the twentieth century (1914-1945). They fought 
proxy wars in and over their colonies, up until the point that they began to return to 
seemingly remote places as peacekeepers and democracy-builders. They erected the 
magnificent structures, both material and immaterial, that are the visualizations of a 
common European heritage, from church spires to market squares, from the arts to 
music, from linguistic diversity to habits of lifestyle. They have defined time (through 
clocks and the calendar that is more or less universally approved today) and space (by 
delineating the borders of continents and of countries beyond Europe’s borders). 
Europeans have exported more ideas and goods than any other region or culture, but 
they are still in the process of learning that others were and are as cultured as Europeans 
see themselves to be. 

Europeans reconciled among themselves, beginning in the second half of the 
twentieth century and stretching into the first decades of the twenty-first century. Yet 
often, they did not understand the critique that they are erecting “fortress Europe” at the 
expense of others in matters of trade protection, agricultural subsidies and migration. In 
spite of this critique, most Europeans consider themselves generous, supportive of 
sustainable development and the eradication of poverty, and sympathetic to 
multilateralism and global cooperation.” Yet their image in the world has been, and 
remains so in some places, tainted with the history of colonialism, genocide and ethnic 
cleansing. None of this was exceptionally European, but all of it was exceptional for the 
development of a profoundly ambivalent, torn and contradictory set of European 
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memories. It would not be historical to disregard these memories when reflecting on the 
identity of Europe. 

The first set of formative memories for the evolution of a political identity of 
European integration is negative. It includes the memories of European wars, of 
nationalism and racism, of the Holocaust and the Gulag, of totalitarian politics under 
Nazi and communist rule. Over time, these darkest experiences in European history 
have blended into a new forward-looking denominator, at least within the European 
Union: “Never again.” It was not easy to reach this stage and to root it into an 
atmosphere of mutual trust. It was not simple to generate sufficient readiness in Europe 
to share interests and even destiny with those who were enemies only a short while ago. 
As far as the memory of suffering is concerned, a short while can become a long haul. 
Yet, the European Union has achieved reconciliation, although the scars of the past still 
exist with varying degrees of intensity. 

The second shared experience of Europeans in the second half of the twentieth 
century was a positive one. European integration has worked: as an order of peace and 
of freedom, as the fountain of unprecedented affluence, and as the source of respect all 
over the world. Before 1989, this experience could only be felt among the privileged 
Western Europeans.” With the peaceful revolutions of 1989, this experience began to 
spread to Central and Eastern Europe with the process of democratic transformation and 
gradual economic rehabilitation. The shared experience of freedom and market 
economy, of the benefits of cooperation and integration, and of pooled resources and 
sovereignties did not grow without ambiguities and skepticism. Rather, these grew and 
can be identified as the second cornerstone for a culture of memory preceding the 
growth of a political identity of European integration.” 

The third shared experience is related to Europe’s role in the world and the 
international perception of Europe. It often comes as a surprise to Europeans to realize 
how much they have in common with each other when they reflect on this issue outside 
Europe or in the presence of non-Europeans. In the early twenty-first century, in the 
presence of non-European circumstances or people, most Europeans, regardless of their 
national or social, regional or political background, see their “European-ness” as 
something non-antagonistic, non-imposing and non-partisan. And it is interesting to 
note that the European experience with transition to democracy, with conflict resolution 
and peace building has attracted enormous attention all over the globe. 
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5. Purpose of European Integration and Challenges to its Foundation 


It remains central for the success and legitimacy of European integration to increase 
the common purpose about its objectives among EU citizens. In the course of the 
twentieth century, Europe had turned from being a subject, if not the leading subject of 
world events into the object of resentment, into a continent destroyed, divided and 
dependent upon external powers beyond Europe’s shores. Since the end of the Cold 
War, its internal division and as a consequence of the success of European integration, 
Europe has once again become a leader in world order-building. The European Union is 
respected for its experiences of conflict resolution and modes of consensual politics, its 
affluence and its experiences with democratic transition and the primacy of law. This 
worldwide respect does not necessarily translate into domestic recognition and pride. 
The European Union needs to constantly reinvigorate its purpose in order to gain 
recognition and respect among its own citizens. A constant renewal of the contract 
between the political leaders and the citizens of the European Union is necessary to 
maintain a sufficient degree of loyalty to European integration and legitimacy of 
integration practices. 

After the original founding of European integration, the freedom of travel and the 
emergence of a common market have been the most fascinating and inspiring 
experiences for many citizens. Any perusal of travel guides published before the 
outbreak of World War I shows how open Europe once was. Borders and minds were 
closed as a consequence of escalating nationalism. World War II was the climax of this 
self-destruction of the openness of Europe. The gradual return to open borders after 
1957 was the most lauded improvement for the generations that had suffered the impact 
of nationalism and warfare. The shared experience of open EU borders is no longer an 
emotional driving force for younger Europeans. Neither is the visibility of the European 
flag in public buildings or the operation of European institutions. The strongest 
equivalent to the opening of borders for post-1957 Europeans was the physical 
introduction of the euro in 2002. This was not only the symbolic and logical outcome of 
the Single Market. The introduction of the euro for more than 300 million European 
citizens in twelve EU member states showed that European integration was impacting 
everybody’s daily life. Critical assessments of the European Union’s failure to couple 
the euro with a common political structure were expressed less loudly than complaints 
about price increases.” Yet, all in all, the euro was introduced smoothly, even in 
countries where the exchange rate to the old national currency was not at all easy. The 
Greeks had to give up the drachma, notably the oldest currency in Europe. The Germans 
had to relinquish the Deutschmark, the symbol of a successful and widely appreciated 
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recovery after the dark years of Nazi rule. For others, pride in the national currency was 
weaker. In 2007, Slovenia was the first post-communist country to introduce the euro, 
followed in 2008 by Malta and Cyprus, and in 2009 by fellow post-communist 
Slovakia. 

In the early twenty-first century, the introduction of the euro was the single most 
important demonstration that European integration is not only about “building Europe” 
at its top. Increasingly, European integration affects national traditions and structures: 
European integration is “striking back.” While adding a new dimension to the structures 
of public life in Europe, European integration affects the daily life not only of 
politicians and bureaucrats, business leaders and academicians, but also each and every 
Union citizen. More than legal provisions of Union citizenship and probably more than 
political awareness about the relevance of decision-making in EU institutions, the euro 
has made Union citizens feel that European integration is a “real thing.” But under these 
conditions, European integration has also encountered new skepticism and outright 
rejection among those of its citizens who believe that these processes happen too fast 
and reach too far. 

The euro has become a successful currency. Yet, the experience with European 
integration shows that great visions tend to become meaningless once they are realized 
and consummated. This was the case with the vision of open borders. It was the case 
with the vision of a united Europe. And it is the case with the vision of a common 
European currency. The European Union needs to constantly define new visions, 
purposes and ideas in order to remain attractive for its citizens and regain the support 
and loyalty of new generations. At the core of this task lies the need to give the idea of 
Union citizenship a constant and emotional meaning. If EU citizens cannot identify with 
the European Union as being “owned” by them, they will at best remain passive 
consumers of EU gratifications. For a body politic to be actively supported by its 
citizens, it requires to constantly reinvigorate purpose and meaning. Only success 
nurtures loyalty and only loyalty nurtures political legitimacy. Ernest Renan’s classical 


»56 is also relevant for the 


definition of politics as a “plébiscite de tous les jours 
European Union. 

Sovereignty has been defined as the supreme command of one’s fiscal and economic 
destiny, of one’s social safety and of one’s external security.” Money, police and the 
military have always been considered the core expressions of a state’s sovereignty. The 
process of European integration has transferred this experience to the European level 
without aiming to create a genuine “European state”. Europeans have learned to live 


with the fact that the transfer of monetary sovereignty to the EU-level did not 


56 Renan, Ernest, Ou’est ce-qu’ une nation?, (in English: What is a Nation?), Toronto: Tapir Press, 
1996. 
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undermine their sense of national or even regional cultural identity. They pay with euros 
yet remain Greeks, Germans or Irish. They have begun to distinguish political 
sovereignty from cultural identity. In fact, they realized the value added by preserving 
cultural identity while transferring political sovereignty at the same time. 

At the same time, they have begun to discover the link between pooled sovereignty 
and shared political identity. Since identity is relative and contingent, they can realize 
that multilayered and multiple identities are logically not exclusive. The effect of the 
introduction of the euro proved the opposite: As much as European integration is about 
pooling of sovereignties, its effects generate multilayered or multiple identities.** 

While politically and legally integration is about the pooling of sovereignties, 
culturally it is about the broadening and sharing of identities. These arguments suggest 
that integration is “good” in itself and that it adds value through positive experiences 
and rationale arguments. Fact of the matter, however, is that the permanent inclination 
of any political or social system is to define itself against others. Since the days of 
ancient Greece, Europe has been struggling with the inclination to define itself against 
“the other.” Defining “the good” in itself has always been the more difficult and often 
less successful task. 

Also in the contemporary European Union, the issue of “the other” remains 
unresolved for many Europeans. European culture and intellectual history has always 
been torn between the understanding of Herodotus, that Greek identity was contrasted 
with the Persians as “the other,” (representing barbarism) and the claim of Aristotle, the 
philosopher of same Greek roots, who stated that nothing is more difficult than defining 
“the good” out of itself without the need for “the other” or even for an enemy.” In the 
early twenty-first century, the European Union officially gave an indisputable answer: It 
wanted to be partners with a world of equals, promoting dialogue, understanding and 
cooperation. For many EU citizens, the case is less simple: Some of them are vocal in 
expressing their opposition to “American conditions” in Europe, whatever that might 
mean. School crime has entered Europe. Drugs, broken families and problems with 
migrants in the socially neglected parts of inner cities are no American prerogative. The 
extremely good quality of universities, including research universities, in the US 
encourages a majority of European Ph.D. students to stay in the US upon finishing their 
studies there. The Anglo-Saxon economic model is often quoted but seldom properly 
defined. Social and economic models in Europe are too manifold to reduce them to one 
European model that ought to be protected in the age of globalization. The emotional 
debates among Americans and Europeans in 2002/2003 over the war in Iraq and the role 


58 See Dunkerley, David, et al. (eds.), Changing Europe: Identities, Nations and Citizens, London/New 
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of multilateralism in world politics came close to an internal Cold War of the West.” 
Anti-European sentiments in the US were echoed by strong anti-Americanism in 
Europe. This was often coupled with a changing attitude of many Europeans toward 
Israel. To the horrified surprise of many in Israel and elsewhere, more than 59 percent 
of Europeans consider Israel as the biggest threat to world peace in the twenty-first 
century.°' America’s strong support for Israel strengthened the dangerous trend of a 
transatlantic cultural divide. 

This did not mean that the Arab world or Islam are the new attractions for Europe. 
On the contrary, many Europeans tend to be afraid of the weakness of Arab countries 
and the radicalism or even extremism associated with a certain version of political 
Islam. Often, the answers given in Europe remain ambiguous and unfocused. They also 
reflect uncertainty in dealing with the undeniable fact that Islam has become Europe’s 
second largest religion next to Christianity. It is indicative that different EU countries 
give different answers to the question of Islamic veils in public schools.” 

Others in Europe are afraid of the success of China and its rise to a new world 
power. Russia entails a certain attraction for some in Europe, but worries many because 
of its creeping return to authoritarianism and the threat of using Europe’s dependency 
on energy supply as a political weapon.” It was indicative for the uncertain attitudes of 
Europe vis-a-vis “the other” that the relationship toward the geographical neighbors of 
the EU became an explicit issue in the deliberation of the Treaty Establishing a 
Constitution for Europe. Never before in the world did a Constitution explicitly include 
a chapter on neighborhood. This was a clear sign of how uncertain Europe is about the 
role of its “others.” 

Europe’s relationship with the outside world, its perception of Europe and Europe’s 
perception of the relevance of the world for Europe in the age of globalization are less 
clear than the official diplomatic rhetoric of the European Union suggests. It is beyond 
doubt that Europe, with its strongly export-oriented economy and dependency on the 
import of energy from the Middle East and from Russia, its links through migrant 
workers and emigrant communities to the Arab world, and its strategic investments with 
the United States could not afford to become myopic and exclusionary. Yet, Europe has 
often done so, or at least has been perceived as doing so. Struggling with the meaning of 
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“the others” is an echo of the ongoing quest for finding a renewed purpose for European 
integration. 

The biggest challenge for the development of a culture of communication in a 
Europeanized public sphere is linked to Europe’s demographic make-up and its long- 
term consequences. This complex issue is connected to the future of the (national) 
welfare state and to the search for European answers to globalization. The European 
welfare state is the twin sibling of the European nation state. While the latter has been 
undergoing substantial, albeit incomplete transformations since its nationalist 
overstretch, the welfare state has been only gradually forced to adjust to new realities. 
Whether Reaganomics in Margaret Thatcher’s Great Britain, shock therapies in post- 
communist countries or resistance to reform in France, Germany or Belgium: 
Throughout the last quarter of the twentieth century, the transformation of the European 
welfare state remained bound to the decision-making prerogatives of the European 
nation state. While the European Union called upon its member states to embark on a 
path that will guarantee Europe’s economic primacy in the year 2010, its constituent 
member states struggle with aging populations, fiscal problems, overly expensive health 
and pension systems and the fear both from Islamic migration and more children of 
their own. As a consequence, national political systems of the European Union were 
absorbed with the “old” agenda of readjusting social systems and reactions fearful to 
globalization while EU institutions were trying (often in vain) to define the “new” 
agenda of Europe’s joint response to globalization and its opportunities. It remained 
unclear what the long-term implications of this ambivalence would be. 

The conflict between old answers in aging welfare state societies and the need for 
innovation, creativity and a new sense of future to position Europe properly in the age 
of globalization will occupy institutions and policy-makers of the European Union for 
many years to come. Enormously increased regional asymmetries as the consequence of 
Eastern enlargement add to the social pressure. Coping with issues of equality and 
social solidarity and expressing skepticism against presumably Anglo-Saxon models of 
global capitalism will remain a strong topic in Europe. Moreover, the future role of the 
nation state and its government necessitate redefinition — a task easier said than done. 
The future of European governance has to be streamlined in order to foster the 
ambitious plans for the economic and technological future of the EU, which is as 
difficult to do. In terms of the quest for a European political identity, it means no less 
than confronting the most difficult task possible: In order to secure the identity and 
diversity that Europe is so proud of the European Union has to constantly reinvent itself 
by overcoming some of its dearest social traditions. This includes adjustments of the 
European Social Model, which is more often cited than properly defined. 

For the time being, Europe is more populous than the US. This might not last for 
long. Between 1980 and 2003, the population of integrated Europe (EU 15) has grown 
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by 6.1 percent, while the US population has grown by 27.8 percent.” By 2050, the EU 
population is supposed to shrink from 487 to 456 million (a decrease by 6 percent), 
while the US will grow from 282 million people in 2000 to 420 million in 2050. 
Estimates assume a median age for 2050 of 52.7 years in the EU, but only of 36.2 in the 
US. This will have enormous consequences for the welfare state, for pension and health 
systems in particular. Due to this aging population and its economic and welfare 
implications, the underlying economic growth in the EU could be reduced from 2 to 
1.25 percent. At the same time, developing countries are becoming an increasing 
demographic, social and migratory challenge for Europe: Their populations are young, 
growing, and often socially marginalized with all the known problems, including human 
trafficking and even terrorism. In 2050, the average Yemenite will be 32 years younger 
than the average European and 34 years younger than the average Japanese. At the same 
time, life expectancy will have grown enormously. The population of Yemen grew from 
4.3 million in 1950 to 18.3 million in 2000. It could grow to 158.6 million by 2050. The 
German population, in contrast, might decrease from 82 million in 2000 to 51 million 
by 2050.°° Whether or not this will eventually happen, more important is the growing 
age gap. While Europeans will be inclined to protect their welfare systems, people from 
other parts of the world will claim their share in Europe’s affluence that is diminishing 
due to decreasing population and decreasing productivity. By 2020 the labor pool in the 
Arab world will have increased by 146 million, in sub-Saharan Africa by 402 million. 
On the other hand, the German age cohort born between 1995 and 1999 is 47 percent 
smaller than the group born between 1970 and 1974. By 2020, the European Union will 
experience a 20 percent decrease in its age group between 20 and 25. An American 
expert on demography, Paul S. Hewitt, foresees “age recessions” in Europe as a 
consequence of the unbalancing of Europe’s demography.°’ It is no consolation for 
Europe that his view might express vested American interests? 

By supporting development in other parts of the world and by limiting its own 
population, which often was considered wise in light of the limits of growth and the 
limits of global resources, Europe is creating the very problems it will be challenged 
with in the course of the twenty-first century. Europe’s response to Europe’s past is 
generating challenges that can endanger and undermine the success of those original 
responses. This paradoxical conclusion confirms yet another insight of Arnold Toynbee 
regarding the nexus between challenge and response. 
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Related to this phenomenon is Europe’s handling of the migration issue. Europeans 
tend to favor migration if it helps them to enhance their economic productivity in the 
absence of domestic fertility. Yet, they are worried, if not scared, about its 
consequences. This is related to the fundamental difference in migration effects in 
Europe and in the US. While in the US, the absorption capacity of its political culture 
has proven wrong all the fears that say that the US could lose its binding glue because 
of non-Caucasian migration, Europe was not properly equipped to integrate either more 
Muslim migration from its southern borders or more Russian or other post-Soviet 
migration from its eastern borders. Neither of the two groups connects with “a European 
dream” or a civil religion of Europe that could generate pride and a sense of belonging 
among immigrants. Quite the opposite, many immigrant communities in Europe remain 
marginalized and are considered a burden rather than a contribution, no matter what 
politicians suggest in tolerance speeches and beyond the certainly worrisome threat of 
Islamic totalitarianism. In 2003, for the first time Spain became the largest recipient 
country for migrants into the EU with 594,000 out of 1.6 million per year. Twice as 
many migrants went to Spain as France and Germany combined. This trend has 
continued ever since. Europe is a continent of migration, but the European Union still 
has to produce a breakthrough in terms of a consistent, forward-looking migration 
policy coupled with a future-oriented, child-friendly atmosphere. To generate such 
results would contribute more to the evolution of the European public sphere than many 
abstract academic discourses on the matter, most of which are stereotypically skeptical 
or simply focus on the issue of creating a more Europeanized media landscape in the 
EU. 

In the early twenty-first century, while the EU embarks on the course toward 
constitutional patriotism and a more profiled global role, Europe’s most serious 
challenge remains the reconciliation of diverse national cultural identities, and 
mentalities, including political habits, with a common political identity and the 
reconciliation of shared universal values with its distinct and often parochial habits of 
localism.°® The perspective has to be living in reconciled difference. The most important 
legitimacy test for the European Union during the next decades will be whether or not it 
contributes to this reconciliation of differences while at the same time generating 
strength through shared interests and a future-oriented common perspective. 

What should bother the EU is not the provocative question whether or not an 
artificial “point of no return” has been achieved in the integration process. What should 
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worry the European Union more is the perspective of a creeping deterioration of the 
base of its affluence and its capacity for influencing the path of global developments in 
the twenty-first century. The world might well live with a weak Europe, but Europe 
might not be happy to live with the consequences of a weakened role in the world. 

As a result, Europe must pro-actively pursue the path toward a reconciled identity 
and shared destiny. It will have to challenge the myth of the missing demos as the root 
cause for its inability to generate a sufficiently solid public sphere. Europe will have to 
resort continuously to a pragmatism that argues in favor of issues and challenges of a 
future-oriented nature as first priority instead of becoming trapped by ghosts of past 
divisions. In the early twenty-first century, these ghosts still exist and could easily be 
more forcefully revived. It is thus all the more a question of responsible political 
leadership to guide the European body politic during the next periods of its 
development. Such guidance could help propel further transformations of European 
identity and the relationship between culture and politics. These transformations would 
not be the result of theories of integration but rather of responses to concrete challenges. 
This thought at least illustrates a reassuring realism. 

The factors that bind united Europe are not different from whatever Europeans used 
to know about the glue of their nation states: shared memories, common suffering, and 
mutual success. Nothing less and nothing more is expected from the European Union 
during the period of its Second Founding. An initial sense of common purpose has 
clearly developed over the first fifty years of European integration, combined with a 
commonly shared memory and a growing evolution of a community of 
communication.” But now, first and foremost, Europe needs to redefine its purpose and 
live up to its new rationale. Through concrete and sustainable actions the EU must 
demonstrate that it represents “a Europe that works.” It has been argued that Europe is 
building a new form of Commonwealth.”” Whether Europe will live up to its global 
responsibilities and to the challenge of globalization is one, if not the most important, 
test case for its future path. To continuously generate a sufficient amount of internal 
legitimacy is the other testing ground for the future of Europe’s Commonwealth. 

Europe has embarked on the journey of its Second Founding on the basis of its 
genuine and often idiosyncratic political and legal contractualism. The concept of the 
contract as a basis for social and political consent has been known in political 
philosophy since the evolution of statehood in Europe. It once provided an authoritarian 
answer to European civil wars. With a cumulative European Constitution, consisting of 
a series of European treaties, democratic contract theory has entered the world of 
European integration. It will be tested time and again by political events to which the 
EU citizens expect the European Union institutions to give adequate answers. 
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II. Europe’s Constitution 


1. The Initial Leadership Proposition: A Constitution for Europe 


Between 2005 and 2007, the first ever European Constitution (formally called 
Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe or, less formal, Constitutional Treaty) had 
been buried in order to be resurrected through the traditional channel of ordinary treaty- 
revision. The democratic aspiration of the European Constitution was curtailed when 
the repair work was handed back to the experience and camaraderie of 
intergovernmental backdoor bargaining. Two steps forward with the signing of the 
Constitutional Treaty in 2004, three steps backward with its rejection in referenda in 
France and in the Netherlands 2005, two steps forward again with the help of the 
Reform Treaty signed in Lisbon in 2007 and again three steps backward with its 
rejection in a referendum in Ireland in 2008 — thus was the path of the roller coaster in 
the European constitution-building process during the first decade of the twenty-first 
century. For the time being, the EU would continue to operate on the basis of the widely 
despised Treaty of Nice of 2000. 

Despite the final result of this process: On October 29, 2004, European 
Constitutional history was rewritten. For the first time in the history of the European 
continent, a “European Constitution” was signed by the representatives of 28 countries. 


1 The Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe was signed by Austria: Chancellor Dr. Wolfgang 
Schiissel, Christian Democratic Austrian People’s Party (OVP), Federal Minister for International 
and European Affairs Dr.Ursula Plassnik, Christian Democratic Austrian People’s Party (OVP); 
Belgium: Prime Minister Guy Verhofstadt, Flemish Liberals and Democrats (VLM), Foreign 
Minister Karel de Gucht, Reformist Movement (MR); Cyprus: (Greek Republic): President Tassos 
Papadopoulos, Democratic Party (DIKO), Foreign Minister George Iacovou, Independent; Czech 
Republic: Prime Minister Stanislav Gross, Social Democrats (CSSD), Foreign Minister Cyril 
Svoboda, Christian-Democratic Union — Czech People’s Party (KDU-CSL); Denmark: Prime 
Minister Anders Fogh Rasmussen, Liberal Party (VENSTRE), Foreign Minister Per Stig Meller, 
Conservative Peoples Party (DKF); Estonia: Prime Minister Juhan Parts, Res Publica — Union for the 
Republic, Foreign Minister Kristiina Ojuland, Estonian Reform Party; Finland: Prime Minister Matti 
Vanhanen, Centre Party (KESK), Foreign Minister Erkki Tuomioja, Social Democratic Party of 
Finland (SDP); France: President Jacques Chirac, Union for a Popular Movement (UMP), Prime 
Minister Jean-Pierre Raffarin, Union for a Popular Movement (UMP), Foreign Minister Michel 
Barnier, Union for a Popular Movement (UMP); Germany: Chancellor Gerhard Schröder, Social 
Democrats (SPD), Foreign Minister: Joseph Fischer, Green Party; Greece: Prime Minister Kostas 
Karamanlis, New Democracy (ND), Foreign Minister Petros G. Molyviatis, New Democracy (ND); 
Hungary: Prime Minister Ferenc Gyurcsány, Socialist Party (MSZP), Foreign Minister Laszlo 
Kovacs, Socialist Party (MSZP); Ireland: Prime Minister Bertie Ahern, Fianna Fail — The 
Republican Party, Foreign Minister Dermot Ahern, Fianna Fail — The Republican Party; Italy: Prime 
Minister Silvio Berlusconi, Forza Italia (FI), Foreign Minister Franco Frattini, Forza Italia (FD); 
Latvia: President Vaira Vike-Freiberga, Independent, Prime Minister Indulis Emsis, Green Party, 
Foreign Minister Artis Pabriks, Conservative People’s Party; Lithuania: President Valdas Adamkus, 
Independent, Prime Minister Algirdas Mykolas Brazauskas, Social Democrats, Foreign Minister 
Antanas Valionis, Labour, Social Liberals — New Union; Luxembourg: Prime Minister Jean-Claude 
Juncker, Christian Social People’s Party (CSV), Foreign Minister Jean Asselborn, Social Democrats 
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The ceremony took place in the same room — the “Sala Degli Orazi e Curiazi” at the 
Rome City Hall Campidoglio on Capitoline Hill — as the signing of the Treaties of 
Rome (formally the Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community and the 
Treaty Establishing the European Atomic Energy Community) on March 25, 1957. The 
ceremony was much more crowded than the founding act of the European Economic 
Communities almost five decades earlier. But the signing ceremony of the Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe was not any less important. In fact, it was meant 
to symbolize the Second Founding of an integrated Europe. This, at least, was the initial 
ambition of the political leaders that came together on the solemn occasion. Three years 
later, the next generation of political leaders (or the same ones, after having gone 
through a reflection period that is ironically described as a period of abstention from 
thinking) in the European Union has had to realize that the political elite had failed in its 
initial ambition. They tried to rescue the substance by giving up on the symbolism.” 
This was less than what was planned in 2004. In the meantime, this was also below the 
expectation of many citizens of the EU. European integration was to continue as a 
process of incremental progress. This was not the only insight into the outcome of the 
constitution-building process of the first decade of the twenty-first century. Already the 
experience with the formulation of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe, 
and the subsequent decision-making process in the European Council, should have 
eliminated any hope of overcoming this realist approach any time soon. 

Only after a bitter power struggle and psychological waves of mistrust, coupled with 
a lacking “esprit européenne” over much of 2002 and 2003, have the leaders of all EU 
member states and current candidate countries been ready to sign the Treaty 


(LSAP); Malta: Prime Minister Lawrence Gonzi Nationalist Party (PN), Foreign Minister Michael 
Frendo, Nationalist Party (PN); The Netherlands: Prime Minister Jan Peter Balkenende, Christian 
Democratic Appeal (CDA), Foreign Minister Bernard R. Bot, Christian Democratic Appeal (CDA); 
Poland: Prime Minister Marek Belka, Independent, Foreign Minister Wlodzimierz Cimoszewicz, 
Socialist Party (SLD); Portugal: Prime Minister Pedro Miguel de Santana Lopes, Social Democratic 
Party, Foreign Minister Antonio Victor Martins Monteiro, Independent; Slovakia: Prime Minister 
Mikuläs Dzurinda, Slovakian Christian Democratic Union (SDKU), Foreign Minister Eduard Kukan, 
Slovakian Christian Democratic Union (SDKU); Slovenia: Prime Minister Anton Rop, Liberal 
Democrats (LDS), Foreign Minister Ivo Vajgl, Liberal Democrats (LDS); Spain: Prime Minister 
José Luis Rodriguez Zapatero, Socialist Party (PSOE), Foreign Minister Miguel Angel Moratinos 
Cuyaubé, Socialist Party (PSOE); Sweden: Prime Minister Göran Persson,Social Democrats, Foreign 
Minister Laila Freivalds, Social Democrats; United Kingdom Prime Minister Tony Blair, Labour 
Party, Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs Jack Straw, Labour Party. The 
Final Act of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe was also signed in their capacity as 
candidate states for accession to the European Union by Bulgaria: Prime Minister Simeon Saxe- 
Coburg, National Movement Simeon II. (NDSV), Foreign Minister Solomon Passy, National 
Movement Simeon II. (NDSV); Romania: President Ion Iliescu, Social Democrats (PSD), Foreign 
Minister Mircea Geoana, Social Democrats (PSD);Turkey: Prime Minister Tayyip Erdogan, Justice 
and Development Party (AKP), Foreign Minister Abdullah Gül, Justice and Development Party 
(AKP). Present at the signatory ceremony were also representatives of Croatia. For the text see 
European Union, Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe, Luxembourg: Office for Official 
Publications of the European Communities, 2005. 

2 On the meaning of political symbolism for European integration see Theiler, Tobias, Political 
Symbolism and European Integration, Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2005. 
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Establishing a Constitution for Europe. The optimists among them were convinced to 
move the European Union from early constitutionalism to a full European Constitution. 
Although the formal name Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe did not leave 
any doubt that this was another inter-state treaty arrangement, the colloquial use of the 
term European Constitution made it clear to skeptics and supporters of the project alike: 
This event did not have any precedent in European history. A European Constitution 
was truly news in the long history of old Europe. Even those who signed the Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe with reluctance had to admit this. Some of them, 
however, immediately began to back down. They began to reinterpret the European 
Constitution and tried to undermine this exceptional European project over the course of 
their respective national ratification processes.” 

Constitutions are the product of a rearranged equilibrium of political power and 
social orientations in a society. They do not require the existence of firm identity of the 
body politic they are supposed to frame. The history of decolonization during the 
twentieth century gives ample proof of this experience. Constitutions time and again 
were meant to help in the formation of nation states. They did not have to be preceded 
by a solid nation state identity in order to make constitutional statehood possible. Often, 
constitutional orders were aspirations of a new beginning after the most daunting 
process of destruction of a nation (e.g., Afghanistan and Lebanon). Under other 
circumstances, a new constitutional order could prove the readiness of a population to 
mark a new beginning after deep societal cleavages and scars (e.g., South Africa and 
Russia). 

The skeptics of constitution-building in Europe have perceived the potential of a 
European Constitution merely through the lenses of the historical experiences of 
Europe’s long-standing nation states. They had developed constitutional orders — and 
had often changed them over time — in response to the historical evolution of national 
identities, significant developments in the national power equation and the redefinition 
of political or social goals. In the case of national histories, constitutions were evolving 
testimonies to the tenacity of the nation state they were meant to guide. In light of this 
pattern in Europe’s national histories, it was easy to draw the wrong conclusion for the 
future of Europe as a whole. The “ingredients” needed for constitution-building and the 
tenacity of constitutional authority in many EU member states — skeptics argued — do 
not sufficiently exist on the European level. The experiences with failed constitutions in 
states with multiple identities (e.g., Yugoslavia and Soviet Union) were invoked as an 
alarm signal for the European Union. The example of Switzerland as a nation state with 
multiple identities and languages did not seem to be transferable because of different 
geographic dimensions and the enormous regional socio-economic asymmetries inside 
the European Union as a whole. And yet, the European Union has eventually reached 
the status of a constitutional entity. The EU is not a nation, and it is not a state. It 
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contains multiple identities, multilevel structures of governance and enormous regional 
socio-economic asymmetries. It has become a political entity with a cumulative 
constitution. This is unknown to the history of national constitution-making. 

The most promising sign of political leadership during the first decade of the 
twenty-first century stood at the very beginning of this most recent series of 
constitution-building efforts: The highly forward-looking work of the Convention on 
the Future of Europe, soon labeled the Constitutional Convention of Europe, was an 
extraordinary construction. This unique forum was installed by a decision of the 
European Council meeting on December 15, 2001. Meeting in Laeken one year after the 
highly unsuccessful European Council in Nice that had left bitter memories across the 
EU, the Heads of State and Government were under enormous public pressure not to 
lose further authority as leaders of Europe. The Declaration they presented to the public 
at the end of their meeting echoed this sense of cautious self-criticism. 

Five decades after the beginning of European integration, the Laeken Declaration 
admitted, the EU “stands at a crossroads, a defining moment in its existence”. While the 
European Union was preparing for the biggest ever enlargement through the admittance 
of former communist countries in Central and Eastern Europe, the EU itself was facing 
the challenge of a democratic deficit — a term often to be heard across the EU during the 
following years. While the institutions and actions of the European Union “must be 
brought closer to the citizens”, the EU must respond to the challenges and opportunities 
of globalization, playing a “stabilizing role worldwide and to point the way ahead for 
many countries and peoples”.* 

The Laeken Declaration made explicit reference to new global threats manifested in 
the terrorist attacks in New York and Washington on September 11, 2001 (“9/11”). 
Invoking the Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights, the French Revolution, and the fall of the 
Berlin Wall, the Laeken Declaration defined Europe as “the continent of liberty, 
solidarity and above all diversity, meaning respect for other’s languages, cultures and 
traditions”. The Declaration used to proud language: “The European Union’s one 
boundary is democracy and human rights.” At the same time, it recognized that the 
actions and goals of the European Union were not always properly understood or 
appreciated by the EU’s own citizens: “Citizens are calling for a clear, open, effective, 
democratically controlled Community approach, developing a Europe which points the 
way ahead for the world.” What was expected from their leaders was left unspecified. 
The Laeken Declaration defined four fundamental mandates for the institutional reform 
process ahead: 

e A better division and definition of competencies in the European Union, an issue 

especially dear to representatives of federal EU member states and those trying 
to prevent further transfer of competencies to the EU level. 


4 European Union, European Council, The Laeken Declaration on the Future of the European Union, 
http://ec.europa.eu/justice_home/unit/charte/en/declarations-laeken.html. 
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e The need to simplify the Union’s legislative instruments, an issue usually more 
contentious among political players than of interest to the broader public. 

e A stronger involvement of national parliaments in the EU policy-making 
processes, an issue meant to enhance national legitimacy for the European 
process. The future structure of the EU’s rotating presidency and the various 
Council formations as well as the mechanisms for the EU’s foreign policy were 
included in the mandate. 

e A simplification of the Treaty structure of the European Union in order to 
enhance transparency. 

At the European Council meeting in Laeken on December 15, 2001, the possibility 
of the creation of a European Constitution was only a vague option ahead at the 
Convention that was to begin its work. The establishment of the Convention on the 
Future of Europe was an innovative rupture with the past method of treaty revisions 
through secretive intergovernmental conferences. Under the Presidency of former 
liberal French President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, the Convention on the Future of 
Europe began its deliberations on March 1, 2002, in Brussels. The former Heads of 
Government of Italy, Giuliano Amato, a Social Democrat, and Belgium, Jean-Luc 
Dehaene, a Christian Democrat, had been appointed Giscard’s deputies. 

The Convention on the Future of Europe was composed of 15 representatives of the 
Heads of State and Government of EU member states (one from each state), 30 
members of national parliaments (two from each state), 16 members of the European 
Parliament and two representatives of the European Commission. 13 accession 
countries were fully involved in the deliberations of the Convention on the Future of 
Europe, represented in the same way as the 15 current EU member states (one 
government representative and two representatives of each national parliament). The 
Praesidium of the Convention was composed of the Chairman and his two deputies and 
nine members drawn from the Convention: the representatives of all governments 
holding the Council Presidency during the work of the Convention — Spain, Denmark 
and Greece — two representatives of national parliaments, two representatives of the 
European Parliament and two representatives of the European Commission.” Three 
representatives from the Economic and Social Committee of the European Union and 
six representatives from the Committee of the Regions and the European Ombudsman 
were invited to attend as observers. The Presidents of the European Court of Justice and 
of the European Court of Auditors were invited to address the Convention. The work of 


5 The other members of the Praesidium of the Convention were: Alfonso Dastis, Henning 
Christophersen, Georges Papandreou representing the governments holding the Council Presidency 
during the Convention, John Bruton and Gisela Stuart representing the national parliaments, Klaus 
Hänsch and Inigo Mendez de Vigo representing the European Parliament, Michel Barnier and 
Antonio Vitorino representing the European Commission; Alojz Peterle, representing the candidate 
countries, attended the meetings of the Praesidium as an invitee; the Council’s Secretariat was 
headed by Sir John Kerr, a distinguished British career diplomat. 
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the Convention’s Presidium was supported by a Secretariat with experts from the 
Commission, the European Parliament and the Council General Secretariat. 

During its initial meeting, the Convention on the Future of Europe elected the 
remaining members of its Presidium and organized its work for the next fifteen months. 
The Convention came together on 28 occasions, discussing publicly in Brussels a 
politically loaded agenda.° The Convention’s President structured the debate, allowing 
for an open exchange of general ideas at the beginning, while structuring the debate 
more carefully the closer the Praesidium and its secretariat came to preparing the final 
text on the Convention’s work. The most courageous and far-sighted decision was taken 
by the Convention early on, namely the decision that the Convention would present a 
comprehensive text to the EU governments. This was the breakthrough for the concept 
of a European Constitution. What had been a taboo across Europe until then became 
thereafter a common reference across the EU’s media, policy circles, and academia. The 
efforts of the Convention to frame a coherent text acceptable to all its members were 
supported by eleven Working Groups with members of the Convention dealing with the 
most crucial issues on the Convention’s agenda: 

e Subsidiarity. 

e The Role of the European Charter of Basic Rights. 

e The Legal personality of the European Union. 

e The Role of national parliaments. 

e Complementary competencies. 

e Economic governance. 

e External actions. 

e Defense. 

e The Simplification of European Treaties. 

e European Space of Freedom, Security and Justice. 

e Social Europe.’ 

Three specialized Discussion Circles dealt with the future status of the European 
Court of Justice, the possible future budgetary procedures, and the issue of possible own 
resources for the European Union." 


6 For all deliberations of the “Convention on the Future of Europe”, see: European Union, The 
European Convention, http://european-convention.eu.int/sessplen.asp?lang=EN; on the Convention 
also Shaw, Jo, The “Convention on the Future of Europe”: Working Towards an EU Constitution, 
London: Federal Trust for Education&Research, 2003; Michalski, Anna, and Matthias Heise (eds.), 
European Convention on the Future of Europe: An Analysis of the Official Positions of EU Member 
States, Future Member States, Applicant and Candidate Countries, The Hague: Netherlands Institute 
of International Relations, 2003. 

7 For all deliberations in these Working Groups see: European Union, The European Convention, 
http://european-convention.eu.int/doc_wg.asp?lang=EN. 

8 See: European Union, The European Convention, http://european-convention.eu.int/doc_CIRCLE. 
asp?lang=EN. 
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The Convention on the Future of Europe was a highly political body and was meant 
to be one. Unknown in former institutional reform processes, its deliberations took 
place in a very consensual atmosphere, intended to make full use of the possible impact 
of its work. It was soon labeled the Constitutional Convention of Europe. In light of the 
final result of the reform process, this was a premature assessment. But the members of 
the Convention deserve to be recognized as the Founding Brethren (and Sisters) of a 
new era in European integration. On July 10, 2003, the Constitutional Convention 
concluded its work. Without a formal vote, the Convention unanimously agreed to the 
final text prepared by its secretariat and presented by its President. This was a unique 
act in the history of European integration. Though politicians and government officials 
could split over issues the size of a hair without ever coming to any reasonable 
agreement, the Convention for the Future of Europe unanimously adopted a text with 
enormous implications for generations of Europeans to come. It was not only proof of 
their ability to generate a common denominator; it was a sign of leadership and 
authority, so often a rare commodity in European politics over past decade(s). 

On July 18, 2003, Valéry Giscard d’Estaing presented the Draft Constitutional 
Treaty to the European Council and the European public.’ It was now in their hands to 
decide about the fate of the first ever European Constitution. The Draft Constitutional 
Treaty was an extraordinary piece of work. It went far beyond the original expectations 
of the work of the Convention on the Future of Europe. The Convention had made full 
use of its mandate without overstretching it to a point at which its members would 
engage in so much controversy that splitting votes was inevitable. Of course, the Draft 
Constitutional Treaty did not satisfy everyone in the EU. In fact, practically everybody 
would have been able to identify with one or the other point of disagreement and 
contention. This was probably the best possible criterion for measuring the success of 
the Convention’s work; while nobody could euphorically claim complete victory, 
everybody was able to point to one or the other endearing aspects of achievement. 

The future of Europe was not be changed dramatically only because of the very text 
of a constitution. But the framework for future deliberations, policy decisions and — 
most importantly — expectations and standards of accountability was to be dramatically 
changed, enlarged and deepened with this text. The press coverage of the presentation 
of the Draft Constitutional Treaty already indicated that the text would soon only be 
known and referred to as the European Constitution. Two bottlenecks remained: The 
text would have to gain the blessing of the European Council and it would have to be 
ratified by each nation across the European Union. 

The European Council handed the Draft Constitutional Treaty over to an 
Intergovernmental Conference. This procedural decision was an enormous success for a 


9 European Union, Draft Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe: adopted by consensus by the 
European Convention on 13 June and 10 July 2003: submitted to the President of the European 
Council in Rome, July 8, 2003, Luxembourg: Office for Official Publications of European 
Communities, 2003. 
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Constitutional Convention that hardly anyone had believed to be possible two years 
before. Hope was aired that this might be the last Intergovernmental Conference dealing 
with EU institution-making. In the future, more public and political Conventions were 
to be the only instrument to amend EU treaties. Bureaucratic and non-transparent 
Intergovernmental Conferences would be declared outlived. This hope was premature. 
Yet, a constitutional debate in Europe had begun. The Draft Constitutional Treaty was 
recognized as the basis for further deliberations in European constitution-building. 
During the 1980’s and 1990’s, Intergovernmental Conferences had become notorious 
for being unable to achieve more than bureaucratic fine-tuning in EU institution- 
making. The failure of the Intergovernmental Conference preceding the Treaty of Nice 
was on everybody’s mind when yet another IGC with representatives from member 
state governments was summoned in autumn 2003. The eventual failure of this IGC to 
come to terms with the most daunting controversies still in the European air was 
therefore no real surprise. It was, however, an unpleasant surprise that subsequently the 
Heads of State and Government also failed to achieve the necessary compromise when 
they convened for their regular European Council meeting in Brussels on December 11 
and 12, 2003. They could not yet agree on the Constitutional Treaty. 

Spain and Poland were tainted as the “bad boys;” such, at least was the superficial 
and highly prejudicial impression conveyed by many in the EU media. Spain and 
Poland were unwilling to accept demands by France and Germany concerning the future 
decision-making mechanisms in the Council. As the Italian EU Presidency was unable 
to overcome the deadlock, the European Council meeting ended early and without 
result. When the Treaty of Nice was negotiated in 2000, France had insisted on parity 
with Germany in the institutions of an enlarged EU. While both countries finally had 
agreed upon this principle, they also accepted an equal proportion of voting rights in the 
Council for Spain and Poland. Spain and Poland, together representing 80 million 
people, were granted 54 votes while Germany with 82 million citizens received 29 
votes. It was so confusing and contradictory that only three years later, the Nice 
decision was considered invalid by its very inventors; suddenly, France and Germany 
insisted on a new share of voting rights in the Council, hoping to reduce the bargaining 
position of Spain and Poland while maintaining and even strengthening their own. It 
was no surprise that Spain and Poland said “no” to this “Big Power diplomacy.” The 
idea to install a double majority for decision-making in the European Council — 
meaning that decisions could only be taken if a majority of both EU member states and 
EU citizens would agree — was not convincing to the representatives of Spain and 
Poland. 

The controversy was not simply a matter of the arithmetic of the weighing of votes. 
The constitutional deadlock of December 2003 was rather the honest expression of 
antagonisms that had escalated since 2000. Instead of advancing the European Union, 
France and Germany had increasingly antagonized some of their EU partners — old and 
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new — with a behavior that others were describing as counter-productive to the spirit of 
the European Union. Since the notorious Nice Summit, France and Germany had 
developed from pro-active engines of EU integration into veto powers, at least so it 
appeared to many of their EU partners. France and Germany were perceived as veto 
powers against the future new EU member states (i.e., on matters of EU budgeting), 
against provisions of EU law launched by themselves (i.e,. on the issue of the EU 
Stability and Growth Pact), against the United States (i.e., on the war in Iraq), and 
ultimately leading to suspicious among themselves (i.e., on voting rights in EU 
institutions). At the same time, France and Germany were confronted with enormous 
and growing difficulties to launch necessary structural reforms in their labor markets 
and welfare state mechanisms, health and pension policies in particular. They were not 
able to reinvigorate productivity and growth at home. Germany and France had turned 
from the central economic engines of Europe into the economically “sick men” of 
Europe. 

By the end of 2003, many of their EU partners saw the Franco-German position on 
voting rights in the Council as yet another expression of their ambition to lead the EU 
and impose their will if necessary against the interests of other member states. This had 
become visible for them during the Iraq crisis of 2002/2003 when Spain, under 
conservative Prime Minister José Maria Aznar, and Poland, under Socialist Prime 
Minister Leszek Miller, were siding with the US administration of President George W. 
Bush, while France, under Gaullist President Jacques Chirac, and Germany, under 
Social Democratic Chancellor Gerhard Schréder, were opposing the American position. 
Their “bilateral unilateralism” was no more helpful than the one for which they 
criticized the US administration. The escalation of this internal Cold War in the West 
left deep wounds and scars all across the EU. One of its collateral victims — at least for a 
time being — was the European Constitution. An old law of European politics was 
confirmed: Whenever transatlantic relations are in bad shape, European integration will 
not work well. 

By June 2004, transatlantic relations were not yet really repaired. More than ever, 
the growing frustration about the unaccomplished mission in Iraq overshadowed all 
efforts of damage control in order to rebuild the Atlantic alliance around the logic of a 
new transatlantic partnership.” In fact, the most severe wounds seemed to have healed 
in Europe. The terrorist attacks in Madrid on March 11, 2004 (“3/11”) had shocked 
Europe and strengthened the sense of European solidarity with the US in an 
unprecedented way. The EU invoked the solidarity clause that was only to be used in 
reference to the Constitution itself. In the midst of the horror of the terrorist attack, the 
ruling conservative People’s Party under Prime Minister Aznar lost the Spanish 
parliamentary elections. They were blamed for not being honest about the origin of the 


10 On this matter see Asmus, Ronald D., and Kenneth M. Pollack, “The New Transatlantic Project,” 
Policy Review, 115 (2002): 3-18. 
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terrorist act and trying to cover up what was seen as a consequence of their pro- 
American policy on Iraq. The new Socialist majority under Prime Minister José Luis 
Rodriguez Zapatero immediately announced an attitude of compromise on the European 
Constitution. Poland followed suit while its Premier Leszek Miller stepped down the 
morning after Poland formally acceded to the European Union on May 1, 2004, being 
replaced by a caretaker government under Marek Belka. Germany and France had also 
indicated their readiness to compromise. A result was imminent when the European 
Council convened again on June 17 and 18, 2004, in Brussels. It was called upon to 
repair the damage to Europe’s future that had been inflicted six months earlier, and it 
did. 

In the meantime, the principle of “double majority” as the basis for strengthening 
EU legitimacy had been widely discussed in the EU. Twofold legitimacy meant to 
recognize both the role of the states and the role of citizens in a Union of States and 
Citizens alike. According to international law, a Union of States would have to 
recognize equality among them. This would leave aside the sharp difference in the 
distribution of people among EU countries while all of them would be subject to 
binding EU law. According to democratic theory, a Union of Citizens would have to 
recognize equality among them. In the context of the European Union, this would 
marginalize the citizens of Malta, Luxembourg or Estonia in light of the much bigger 
populations in other EU countries. 

A balance between the concept of a Union of States and the concept of a Union of 
Citizens was necessary, should the European Union maintain and broaden its popular, 
as well as its political and academic, legitimacy. Both principles — those referring to the 
Union of States and those referring to the Union of Citizens — had to be balanced in all 
EU institutions. As far as the European Parliament is concerned, degressive 
proportionality in the distribution of parliamentary mandates provides for this balance. 
In the case of the European Commission, the number of commissioners is decoupled 
from the number of member states. And as far as voting rights in the Council are 
concerned, a qualified majority in Council decisions is defined by a combined majority 
of member states and a majority of EU citizens. 

After months of uncertainty, the European Council agreed on compromises on all 
pending issues during its session on June 17 and 18, 2004, in Brussels. The principle of 
“double majority” found agreement, with 55 percent of states representing 65 percent of 
the union citizens necessary to pass legislation under the principle of qualified majority 
voting. For an interim period (until 2009), the EU would keep 25 commissioners, but 
the overall number would be reduced to 18 once the EU consisted of more than 27 
member states. Finally, the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe was accepted 
by the European Council and prepared for the signing ceremony on October 29, 2004, 
in Rome. 
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All 


key propositions of the Draft Constitutional Treaty were accepted in the Treaty 


Establishing a Constitution for Europe: 


The future legal basis of the European Union was to be one single treaty (Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe, colloquially labeled Constitutional 
Treaty or European Constitution). The confusion with four different legal and 
protoconstitutional provisions was to come to an end. The so-called Pillar 
Structure, introduced by the Treaty of Maastricht in order to distinguish between 
the supranational and the intergovernmental dimensions of the European Union 
on the one hand and the European Community on the other hand, was to be 
terminated. 

The preamble of the Constitutional Treaty did not make explicit reference to 
God but was to recognize the Christian heritage of Europe;'' the Constitutional 
Treaty was to introduce the mechanism of a permanently structured dialogue 
between the EU organs on the one hand and Christian churches and other 
religious communities in Europe on the other hand (Constitutional Treaty, Part I, 
Article I-52).'? 

The Constitutional Treaty was to give legal status to the symbols of the 
European Union the flag, anthem, motto of “Unity in Diversity”, currency, and 
Europe Day on May 9th, (Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Article I-8).'° 

The European Union was to gain legal personality (Constitutional Treaty, Part I, 
Title I, Article I-7).'* The EU was to consist of one European Union, 
overcoming the past differentiation between European Union and European 
Community. Legal personality would allow the European Union to enter into 
treaty relations with other political entities in the world, including the United 
Nations. This could be relevant, for instance, for peace-keeping operations under 
a UN mandate. 

The Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union was to be included in 
the Treaty and thus made judiciable (Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Article I-9; 
Part II). 

The order of competencies of the European Union was to be considerably 
simplified (Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Title III, Article I-11 to Article E18). 
The Constitution distinguished between exclusive competencies of the European 
Union, shared competencies of the European Union and its member states, and 
supporting, complementary and coordinating competencies of the EU. 

The European Parliament was understood to be the co-decision body in 


European Union, Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe, op.cit.: 9. 
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practically all future EU legislation (Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Title IV, 
Article I-20).'’ The President of the European Commission was to be nominated 
by the European Council in light of the outcome of the elections to the European 
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Parliament whose majority would have to approve him. The European 
Parliament was to be given the mandate to express a binding vote of non- 
confidence against the Commission President and each EU Commissioner 
(Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Title IV, Article 127.” 

The European Council was to be chaired by a permanent President, in office for 
two and a half years, renewable once, and appointed by the European Council 
(Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Title IV, Article I-22).'” Council formations were 
to be simplified and made more transparent. The Council was to meet in public 
when discussing and deciding on a legislative act (Constitutional Treaty, Part I, 
Title IV, Article I-24).” Council decisions on the basis of a qualified majority 
were supposed to be taken when at least 55 percent of the EU member states 
comprising at least 65 percent of the population of the EU are in favor of a 
decision (Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Title IV, Article 129 

The European Commission was eventually (by 2014) to be reduced to 15 
members or two thirds of the number of EU member states selected on the basis 
of a system of equal rotation among all member states (Constitutional Treaty, 
Part I, Title IV, Article I-26).” This provision implied that not every EU 
member state would be any more able to send a Commissioner to Brussels, thus 
strengthening the political over the national principle. 

Foreign and Security Policy of the European Union was to become more 
personalized with the introduction of a Union Minister for Foreign Affairs, who 
at the same time was to be one of the Vice-Presidents of the European 
Commission and thus also accountable to the European Parliament 
(Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Title IV, Article 285° 

The legislative procedures of the European Union were to be streamlined 
(Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Title V, Article I-33 to Article 1-39). They were 
to be reduced to six: two legislative acts (European laws and European 
framework laws) and four non-legislative acts (European regulations, European 
decisions, European recommendations, delegated European regulations). With 
almost no exception, future legislation in the European Union was to take place 
on the basis of co-decision between the Council and the European Parliament. 


The new executive instruments of “delegated European regulations” and 
“implementing acts” were intended to strengthen the executive position of the 
European Commission. 

The participatory dimension of European democracy was to be strengthened by 
introducing the right of one million citizens to initiate a proposal for a legal act 
of the European Union (Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Title VI, Article I-47).”° In 
case of such a citizen’s initiative, the European Commission was supposed to 
prepare the necessary steps for such a legal act. 

The budgetary procedures of the European Union were to be tightened and 
simplified, although this complex issue had remained one of the least successful 
in the dealings of the Convention (Constitutional Treaty, Part I, Title VII, Article 
I-53 to Article I-56).”° The European Parliament was practically to be granted 
the right of co-decision in long-term budgetary planning. Both the Draft 
Constitutional Treaty and the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe did 
fall short of introducing a European tax, thus leaving the EU in a situation of 
“representation without taxation.” 

The role of national parliaments in future EU legislation was to be strengthened 
(Protocol on the Role of National Parliaments in the European Union).”’ Based 
on the principle of subsidiarity national parliaments were to be enabled to resort 
to an early warning mechanism in order to judge whether or not their 
constitutional rights are curtailed by a planned act of EU legislation. 

The European Constitution offered a structured path of exit, provided a country 
intended to withdraw from the European Union of its free choice (Constitutional 
Treaty, Part I, Title IX, Article 1-60).°° The mechanism was intended to alleviate 
the fear in some EU member states that the future path of EU integration might 
overly curtail their national freedoms. 

Future procedures of constitutional revisions and amendments were explicitly 
outlined in the European Constitution in order to facilitate additions or changes 
to the Constitution in a European Union with a growing numbers of actors and 
confronted with increasingly complex topics that would require a reassessment 
of the original provisions of the Constitutional Treaty (Part IV, Article IV-443 to 
Article IV-445).” 


The signatories of the European Constitution completely underestimated the pitfalls 


of the ratification marathon that was to follow their signing of the Constitution. In some 


cases, the ratification pitfalls were considered the last resort to prevent the Constitution 


from ever coming into force without being directly blamed for its failure. In other cases, 
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the arrogance of national governments or the cheap Brussels-bashing that has been a 
sign of parochialism in many political circles across the EU had to backfire. While the 
majority of EU member states representing the majority of EU citizens ratified the 
European Constitution, the majorities of citizens asked in a referendum in France and 
subsequently in the Netherlands said “no” to the proposition of their respective 
leadership.*” 


2. Resurrection, Second Death and the Paradoxical Results of a Confusing Reform 
Decade 


For two years, the European Constitution rested in a state of political coma. It goes 
to the credit of the sophisticated work done in the Constitutional Convention between 
2002 and 2003 that most of the essential elements of the Treaty Establishing a 
Constitution for Europe were rescued for the reconstitution work in 2007.*! After a self- 
declared reflection period among EU leaders, the experienced and subtle work by the 
German and Portuguese diplomacy during the EU Presidencies of these two countries in 
2007 transferred the political essence of the Constitutional Treaty into the Treaty of 
Lisbon. This was no longer a readable, slim or attractive text. But it helped to revitalize 
the constitutional agenda of the first decade of the twenty-first century. The 2007 Treaty 
of Lisbon was to become a compromise between the 2000 Treaty of Nice and the 2004 
European Constitution. 

On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Treaties of Rome on 
March 25, 2007, the constitution-building process through cumulative treaty revisions 
was resurrected. The reflection period of the EU ended with the Berlin Declaration, a 
somber document signed on March 25, 2007, by the European Council, the European 


30 The Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe was ratified by the following countries: Lithuania 
(November 11, 2004), Hungary (December 20, 2004); Slovenia (February 1, 2005), Italy (April 6, 
2005), Greece (April 19, 2005), Bulgaria (May 11, 2005, as part of the EU Accession Treaty), 
Slovakia (May 11, 2005), Romania (May 17, 2005 as part of the EU Accession Treaty), Spain (May 
18, 2005), Austria (May 25, 2005), Germany (May 27, 2005), Latvia (June 2, 2005), Cyprus (June 
30, 2005), Malta (July 6, 2005), Luxembourg (July 10, 2005), Belgium (February 8, 2006), Estonia 
(May 9, 2006), Finland (December 5, 2006). The European Parliament ratified the Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe on January 12, 2005. 

31 On the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe see also Mény, Yves, “Making Sense of the 
EU: The Achievements of the Convention,” Journal of Democracy, 14 (2003): 57-70; Brimmer, 
Esther (ed.), The European Constitutional Treaty: A Guide for Americans, Washington D.C.: Center 
for Transatlantic Relations, 2004; Odvar Eriksen, Erik, et.al. (eds.), Developing a Constitution for 
Europe, London: Routledge, 2004; Höreth, Marcus, Cordula Janowski, and Ludger Kühnhardt 
(eds.), Die Europäische Verfassung - Analyse und Bewertung ihrer Strukturentscheidungen, Baden- 
Baden: Nomos, 2005; Wessels, Wolfgang, “The Constitutional Treaty — Three Readings from a 
Fusion Perspective,” Journal of Common Market Studies 43 (2005): 287-306; Jopp, Mathias, and 
Saskia Matl (eds.), Der Vertrag über eine Verfassung für Europa, Baden-Baden: Nomos, 2005; 
Church, Clive H., and David Phinnemore, Understanding the European Constitution: An 
Introduction to the EU Constitutional Treaty, London: Routledge, 2006. 
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Parliament and the European Commission. Through the Berlin Declaration they tried to 
redefine their leadership task in a joint manner, speaking on behalf of the citizens of 
European Union as a means to move their own obligation forward: “We, the citizens of 
the European Union, have united for the better. In the European Union, we are turning 
our common ideals into reality: for us, the individual is paramount. His dignity is 


inviolable.” 


This sounded quite noble, but the struggle over the wording and its 
interpretation among the leaders of the EU was rather undignified. Euroskeptics and 
those trying to rescue the political substance of the European Constitution were united 
in avoiding the term Constitution. For many citizens, the announcement of the purpose 
of European integration was a helpless signal contradicted for several years by the 
difficult daily path toward European integration. Others were frustrated or even 
considered it a threat to hear what Europe’s political leadership had to say about their 
unity “for the better.” As for its substance, the Berlin Declaration was a masterpiece in 
diplomacy: It declared the European Constitution dead in order to resurrect it. The 
Berlin Declaration concluded that “we are united in our aim of placing the European 
Union on a renewed common basis before the European Parliament elections in 
2009.” These were empty words for most European citizens, but nuances of self- 
imposed commitment subsequently hung over the leaders of all EU member states as an 
obligation to act. 

It belongs to the paradoxical realities of the European Union that some of the 
intentions of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe — colloquially called the 
European Constitution — had already been implemented without the ratification of the 
treaty. In 2004, for example, the President of the European Commission was appointed 
only after he received the vote of the majority in the European Parliament, representing 
its strongest political party after the elections of 2004. Since 2004, the EU’s Diplomatic 
Service (European External Action Service) has been built up, and so has the European 
Defense Agency which, however, does not belong to the treaty. The European Union 
was working and had enlarged in early 2007 to include Bulgaria and Romania, thus 
becoming a Union of twenty-seven states. Yet, a sense of crisis and stalemate had 
accompanied the past two years. Since the negative referenda on the Treaty Establishing 
a Constitution for Europe in France and in the Netherlands in May and June 2005, the 
reflection period had tamed the usual self-serving rhetoric of many European 
politicians; they were eager to regain control over the crisis. The reflection period was a 
wise mechanism in order to postpone final decisions and help healing old wounds. By 
2007, new wounds broke out as new governments represented those countries in the EU 
with new special interests, concerns, or dimensions of Euro-skepticism. 


32 European Union, Declaration on the Occasion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Signature of the 
Treaties of Rome, Berlin, March 25, 2007, http://www.eu2007.de/de/News/download_docs/ 
Maerz/0324-RAA/English.pdf. 
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When the European Council met on June 12-13, 2007, Poland was instantly 
criticized for being obstructionist, along with the Czech Republic. Ironically, the Polish 
population was as pro-European as any citizenry in the EU could be at that point in 
time. Its conservative-nationalist government was fighting against all other EU member 
states in preventing the introduction of the principle of “double majority” into the new 
treaty, a decision that had already been included into the Treaty of Nice and also into 
the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe. During a night-long negotiation, 
Prime Minister Jarostaw Kaczynski called his twin-brother, Poland’s President Lech 
Kaczynski, several times to discuss the Polish position. The surreal scenery ended with 
a compromise, elegantly brokered by German Chancellor Angela Merkel, then head of 
the European Council. Poland accepted the principle of “double majority” for the voting 
mechanism in the European Council as had already been outlined in the Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe. The government of the Kaczynski twins 
represented a new majority in Polish politics different from the pro-European one that 
had signed the European Constitution in 2004. To accommodate national political 
changes, which put into question the former majority’s signature under an international 
treaty, was a negative experience for many in the EU. To reach a compromise with 
Poland’s consent was, in the end, a victory for European solidarity and for the 
continuity of a Europe with one voice and one speed. But the mandate for an EU reform 
treaty was only a small step. In fact, it was a patchwork and not a contribution to a new 
level of real reform. The fierce debate in the European Council over the principle of 
“double majority” for future Council decisions was telling. The mathematical definition 
of the weighed votes of equal countries with unequal populations echoed the 
misinterpretation of the EU as a zero-sum operation. In reality, however, the EU could 
only be successful as long as its decisions turned out to be win-win-constellations for 
all. The right step into this direction was the comprehensive introduction of a regular 
legislative relationship between the Council of the European Union and the European 
Parliament under the framework of co-decision-making. The “double majority” dispute 
was a dispute of mutual suspicion, reciprocal fear and parochial notions of Europe 
among its national governments. 

By virtue of the EU’s calendar, Germany was holding the rotating EU Presidency 
during the first half of 2007. The German government under Angela Merkel gained 
much praise across the EU for its steady commitment to revitalize the reform process 
and to broker a realistic compromise acceptable to all EU governments. The price for 
this compromise was high: it was the loss of much of the transparency which the Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe had promised. The price was also that the EU 
was giving up on the idea of a single treaty, of the nomination of its first Foreign 
Minister and of the explicit reference to its symbols — all this happened without any 
public debate or transparency. Afterwards, nobody could be held accountable and 
everybody shied away from looking too deep into the circumstances and driving forces 
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that had triggered these revisions behind closed doors. With a certain generalization it is 
fair to say that the state in which Europe’s political leadership found itself at the time of 
the European Council of June 2007 was the real problem behind the failure of achieving 
a European Constitution. The obvious confusion and lack of forward-orientation among 
many of the EU’s political leaders echoed the resentments and dissonances among the 
citizens in several EU member states. Since the full introduction of monetary union, the 
transfer of sovereignty to the EU level has met more reservation than ever before among 
the original 15 member states. With the accession of twelve new member states, mostly 
post-communist transformation societies, European interests could no longer be defined 
as “business as usual.” Under the conditions of globalization, all the twenty-seven 
member states of the EU and the EU’s institutions were exposed to an agenda 
increasingly defined outside Europe yet impacting the Union’s citizens directly. 
Returning the Constitution of Europe to a legitimate place had to become the main task 
in order to turn the Constitution of Europe into a consensual text and cornerstone for 
future progress. Political leaders were hiding behind disconcerted citizens while citizens 
were ignored by disconerted leaders. 

The structural conflict behind the constitutional crisis was perfect material for a 
thorough reflection on democratic theory: While normally, international commitments 
of any government can be expected to be binding for the country whose representatives 
have signed an international commitment, the legacy of the 2004 Treaty Establishing a 
Constitution for Europe did run counter to this experience of predictability and 
reliability. The rift between elites and the people that became evident with the results of 
the referenda in France and in the Netherlands reflected two serious deficits and flaws 
that had not been properly addressed or resolved before the ratification procedure of the 
European Constitution was begun: 

(a) The EU leaders argued that time had not been ripe for a pan-European 
referendum representing one single European public sphere. Instead, they embarked on 
a long and daunting journey of national ratifications under which the negative result in 
one single nation would hold all other partners hostage. 

(b) The EU leaders argued that contingent exercises of national vetoing powers were 
no longer acceptable if the notion of European solidarity was to maintain its value and 
meaning. Yet, in order to maintain any meaningful European solidarity and constitution- 
building consensus, national vetoing pressure and intimidations had to be accepted by 
all. 

When Austria had tried to relaunch the ratification process for the Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe under its EU Presidency in early 2006, it was 
given a cold shoulder by those governments that were either afraid of the treaty being 
rejected by their own people or by those trying to monopolize the seemingly new trend 
of popular Euroskepticism. The European Council on June, 15-16, 2005, unanimously 
decided that the future of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe was to be 
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resuscitated under the German EU Presidency during the first half of 2007. This led to 
the Berlin Declaration with its vague commitment and to the European Council on June 
21-22, 2007. Here, the European Heads of State and Government officially decided to 
drop the concept of a comprehensive European Constitution under the framework of a 
single treaty. Instead, they agreed to negotiate two new EU treaties through amendments 
included in one text: a Reform Treaty was to amend the Treaty on the European Union 
(Treaty of Maastricht) and the Treaty on the European Economic Community (Treaties 
of Rome) was to change into the Treaty on the Functioning of the European Union. The 
result of this decision and the subsequent negotiation process was the Treaty of Lisbon, 
signed on December 13, 2007, euphorically called “Reform Treaty” by its signatories.” 


34 The Treaty of Lisbon was signed by Austria: Federal Chancellor Alfred Gusenbauer, Social 
Democratic Party of Austria (SPO), Federal Minister for European and International Affairs Ursula 
Plassnik, Christian Democratic Austrian People’s Party (OVP); Belgium: Prime Minister Guy 
Verhofstadt, Flemish Liberals and Democrats (VLM), Minister for Foreign Affairs Karel de Gucht, 
Reformist Movement (MR); Bulgaria: Prime Minister Sergei Stanishev, Bulgarian Socialist Party 
(BSP), Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs Ivaylo Kalfin, Bulgarian Socialist 
Party (BSP); Cyprus (Greek Republic): President Tassos Papadopoulos, Democratic Party (DIKO), 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Erato Kozakou-Marcoullis, Independent; Czech Republic: Prime 
Minister Mirek Topolanek, Civic Democratic Party (ODS), Minister for Foreign Affairs Karel 
Schwarzenberg, Independent; Denmark: Prime Minister Anders Fogh Rasmussen, Liberal Party 
(VENSTRE), Minister for Foreign Affairs Per Stig Moller, Conservative People’s Party (DKF); 
Estonia: Prime Minister Andrus Ansip, Estonian Reform Party, Minister for Foreign Affairs Urmas 
Paet, Estonian Reform Party; Finland: Prime Minister Matti Vanhanen, Centre Party (KESK), 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Ilkka Kanerva, National Coalition Party (KOK); France: President 
Nicolas Sarkozy, Union for a Popular Movement (UMP), Prime Minister Francois Fillon, Union for 
a Popular Movement (UMP), Minister for Foreign and European Affairs Bernard Kouchner, 
Independent; Germany: Federal Chancellor Angela Merkel, Christian Democratic Union (CDU), 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Frank-Walter Steinmeier, Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD); 
Greece: Prime Minister Kostas Karamanlis, New Democracy (ND), Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Theodora Bakoyannis, New Democracy (ND); Hungary: Prime Minister Ferenc Gyurcsany, Socialist 
Party (MSZP), Minister for Foreign Affairs Kinga Göncz, Socialist Party (MSZP); Ireland: Prime 
Minister Bertie Ahern, Fianna Fail — The Republican Party, Minister for Foreign Affairs Dermot 
Ahern, Fianna Fail — The Republican Party; Italy: Prime Minister Romano Prodi, Democratic Party 
(PD), Deputy Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs Massimo D’Alema, Democratic Party 
(PD); Latvia: President Valdis Zatlers, Independent, Prime Minister Aigars Kalvitis, People’s Party, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Maris Riekstins, People’s Party; Lithuania: President Valdas Adamkus, 
Independent, Prime Minister Gediminas Kirkilas, Social Democratic Party of Lithuania (LSP), 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Petras Vaitiekünas, Independent; Luxembourg: Prime Minister Jean- 
Claude Juncker, Christian Social People’s Party (CSV), Minister for Foreign Affairs Jean Asselborn, 
Luxembourg Socialist Workers' Party (LSAP); Malta: Prime Minister Lawrence Gonzi, Nationalist 
Party (PN), Minister for Foreign Affairs Michael Frendo, Nationalist Party (NP); Netherlands: Prime 
Minister Jan-Peter Balkenende, Christian Democratic Appeal (CDA), Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Maxime Verhagen, Christian Democratic Appeal (CDA); Poland: Prime Minister Donald Tusk, 
Civic Platform (PO), Minister for Foreign Affairs Radostaw Sikorski, Civic Platform (PO); Portugal: 
Prime Minister José Socrates, Socialist Party (PS), Minister for Foreign Affairs Luis Amado, 
Socialist Party (PS); Romania: President Traian Basescu, Independent, Prime Minister Calin 
Popescu-Tariceanu, National Liberal Party (PNL), Minister for Foreign Affairs Adrian-Mihai 
Cioroianu, National Liberal Party (PNL); Slovenia: Prime Minister Janez Janša, Slovenian 
Democratic Party (SDS), Minister for Foreign Affairs Dimitrij Rupel, Slovenian Democratic Party 
(SDS); Slovakia: Prime Minister Robert Fico, Direction — Social Democracy (Smer-SD), Minister 
for Foreign Affairs Jan Kubis, Independent; Spain: Prime Minister Jose Luis Zapatero, Spanish 
Socialist Workers’ Party (PSOE), Minister for Foreign Affairs Miguel Angel Moratinos, Spanish 
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It was a sign of administrative professionalism that the Portuguese government 
presented a first comprehensive draft on the new treaty text to the EU Foreign Ministers 
when they formally opened the Intergovernmental Conference on July 23, 2007. At the 
European Council meeting on October 18-19, 2007, the treaty found political 
agreement, as usual after intensive negotiations and last minute bartering.’ To 
minimize unpredictable public reactions, this time the EU member states agreed that the 
ratification of the Treaty of Lisbon should be handled like any other international treaty. 
With the exception of Ireland, ratification through a parliamentary majority would be 
the appropriate and sufficient way in all EU member states. It was astonishing to see 
how the political leaders across the EU underestimated the potentially explosive nature 
of this one referendum. The referenda in France and in the Netherlands in 2005 should 
have taught them a lesson of people’s dissent and frustration. Yet, they closed their 
eyes, hoping for a gentle approval by one of the economically most successful 
populations of any EU member state. Hungary was the first to begin the ratification 
marathon on December 17, 2007, when its National Assembly ratified the Treaty of 
Lisbon. 325 of 386 members of the Hungarian parliament voted with “yes.” Seventeen 
other national parliaments followed as well as the European Parliament.’ But then 
came what had to come: The victory of the “No” vote in the Irish referendum on June 
12, 2008. 46.6 percent of the Irish expressed support for the Treaty of Lisbon, 53.4 
percent rejected it. The voter’s turn out was high with 53.1 percent. The result was 
powerful: 862,415 of 491 million EU citizens stopped the speedy implementation of the 
provisions of the Treaty of Lisbon prior to the next election to the European Parliament 
in June 2009. 

The reaction of the political elites in most EU member states and EU institutions 
was as predictable as their initial ignorance about the possible explosiveness of the 
situation. They reacted with shock and awe, frustration and the stubborn hope to go 
ahead anyway with the ratification of the Treaty of Lisbon, if necessary even by 
temporarily excluding Ireland from its membership in the EU. More than being an 
informed vote on the content and the objectives of the Treaty of Lisbon, the Irish vote 


Socialist Workers’ Party (PSOE); Sweden: Prime Minister Fredrik Reinfeldt, Moderate Party, 
Minister for EU Affairs Cecilia Malmström, Liberal People’s Party (FP); United Kingdom: Prime 
Minister Gordon Brown, Labour Party, Secretary of State for Foreign and Commonwealth Affairs 
David Miliband, Labour Party. 

35 European Union, “Treaty of Lisbon Amending the Treaty on European Union and the Treaty 
Establishing the European Community,” Official Journal of the European Union, C 306/Vol.50, 
Luxembourg: Office for Official Publications of the European Communities, 2007, http://eur- 
lex.europa.eu/JOHtml.do?uri=OJ:C:2007:306:SOM:EN:HTML. 

36 Until the Irish referendum, the Treaty of Lisbon was ratified by the following countries: Hungary 
(December 17, 2007); Malta (January 29, 2008); Slovenia (January 29, 2008); Romania (February 4, 
2008); France (February 14, 2008); Bulgaria (March 21, 2008); Poland (April 10, 2008); Slovakia 
(April 10, 2008); Portugal (April 23, 2008); Denmark (April 24, 2008); Austria (April 24, 2008); 
Latvia (May 8, 2008); Lithuania (May 8, 2008); Germany (May 23, 2008); Luxembourg (May 29, 
2008); Estonia (June 11, 2008); Finland (June 11, 2008); Greece (June 11, 2008). The European 
Parliament ratified the Treaty of Lisbon on February 20, 2008. 
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dramatically underlined the widely spread degree of mistrust between EU citizens and 
EU institutions. The result could have happened in practically every other EU member 
state if people would have been asked to vote on the Treaty of Lisbon in June 2008. The 
intuitive reflex of political leaders across the EU was to try to go ahead: Business as 
usual cannot work, however, in recognition of the complete experience with the double 
crises of ratification in only three years. The overriding objective has to be redefined: 
To achieve a new contract between EU institutions and EU citizens on the basis of a 
Europe of results, a Europe that acts convincingly and with visible success for its 
citizens. In the end, this path will require more and deeper integration. It will also 
require a better sense of how to achieve EU reforms without holding the EU majority 
hostage by a minority that can be manipulated with populist methods. The sequencing 
of credible action, attractive political choices and essentially required constitutional 
improvmeents has to be redefined if the European Union is to get out of its crisis of 
adaptation with lessons truly learned. Most of the concrete propositions and objectives 
of the Treaty of Lisbon may then return to the EU agenda but it will only make sense if 
the citizens are freed from the widely spread feeling that they have to be afraid of such 
success because their joined political leaders are pushing for it. No future constitutional 
reform of the EU institutions can hope for public recognition that will not find the 
support of a majority of EU citizens across all 27 member states. In this sense, a 
European public sphere is evolving out of the ashes of the double ratification crisis. 
European constitutionalism is advancing without a European constitution or even 
against the chance of its early realization. 

The Treaty of Lisbon consists of 175 pages of text, 86 pages of accompanying 
protocols, 25 pages of annexes that renumber the articles in former treaties, and a 26 
page Final Act that includes 65 separate declarations. To read and decipher the Treaty 
of Lisbon is no easy task. Depending upon the perspective, the Reform Treaty includes 
continuity, improvement and backlash at the same time. The perspective depends on 
whether one takes the Treaty of Nice or the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for 
Europe as the starting point for the judgment. 

Several provisions of the Constitutional Treaty were deleted or revoked with the 
Treaty of Lisbon. In particular, the following elements require mentioning: 

e The idea of a single constitutional text was relinquished and replaced by the idea 

of two treaties as the future basis of the EU’s primary law.” 

e The European symbols (flag, anthem, Europe Day, currency) were deleted from 
the text; hence, they will not gain legal and constitutional status although they 
will, of course, continue to be used across the EU. In a non-binding declaration 
added to the Treaty of Lisbon, sixteen EU member states have explicitly 


37 Ibid.: 10. Article 1, 2(b) of the Treaty of Lisbon reads as follows: “The Union shall be founded on 
the present Treaty and on the Treaty on the Functioning of the European Union (hereinafter referred 
to as ‘the Treaties’). Those two Treaties shall have the same legal value. The Union shall replace and 
succeed the European Community.” 
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declared their allegiance to the symbols as their recognition helps “to express the 

sense of community of the people in the European Union.” 

e Highly controversial was the deletion of the commitment to “a free and 
undistorted” market policy in the pursuit of the EU’s internal market (Treaty of 
Lisbon, Article 2).*” 

e The wording of the Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union was 
deleted from the text although reference was made to the Charter which 
therefore was to gain legal status (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 6)*°; in a Protocol to 
the Treaty of Lisbon, Great Britain and Poland were granted the right not to 
apply the Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union in their 
countries.*! 

e The term Foreign Minister was cancelled and replaced by the introduction of a 
High Representative of the Union for Foreign Affairs and Security Policy with 
the same function, including his dual hat mandate, which makes the holder of 
this office at the same time Vice-President of the European Commission (Treaty 
of Lisbon, Article 9 E).” 

e Any reference to the terms “European law” and “European framework law” was 
deleted in the legislative acts of the European Union. 

There was, obviously, a price to pay for a text that should include many of the initial 


reforms of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe while avoiding any new 


public debate. The backdoor arrangements among the EU governments took place 


without public protocol. Nobody could properly explain why these curtailments of the 


originally agreed text had happened or what the benefit of the new wording might be. 


To the credit of the Treaty of Lisbon, several of its essential improvements over the 


Treaty of Nice made by the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe were upheld. 
These included: 


e Across the text of both treaties, the term European Community was replaced by 
European Union (Treaty of Lisbon, A. Horizontal Amendments). Therefore, 
the Treaty Establishing the European Community (Treaties of Rome) was 
renamed Treaty on the Functioning of the European Union, while the Treaty on 
European Union (formerly Treaty of Maastricht with amendments made in the 
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Ibid.: 267. 

Ibid.: 11. The text reads now: “The Union shall establish an internal market. It shall work for the 
sustainable development of Europe based on balanced economic growth and price stability, a highly 
competitive social market economy, aiming at full employment and social progress, and a high level 
of protection and improvement of the quality of the environment. It shall promote scientific and 
technological advance.” 

Ibid.: 13. Article 6 reads: “The Union recognises the rights, freedoms and principles set out in the 
Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union of 7 December 2000, as adapted at 
Strasbourg, on 12 December 2007, which shall have the same legal value as the Treaties.” 

Ibid.: 156. 

Ibid.: 21. 

Ibid.: 42. 
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Treaty of Amsterdam and in the Treaty of Nice) maintained its name. 


e The three pillar structure, in place since the Treaty of Maastricht, was 


relinquished. The term “Common Market” was replaced by the term “Internal 
Market” (Treaty of Lisbon, A. Horizontal Amendments).** EU competencies in 
the fields of foreign and security policy on the one hand, in the field of justice 
and home affairs on the other hand were enhanced. 


e The preamble of the Treaty on European Union made reference to the cultural, 


religious and humanist inheritance of Europe (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 1). An 
“open, transparent and regular dialogue” between the European Union on the 
one hand, and the churches and religious communities on the other hand, was 
introduced, recognizing the special role of religion in the public life in Europe 
(Treaty of Lisbon, Specific Amendments, Provisions Having General 
Application, Article 16). 


e The European Union was granted legal personality (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 


46A).” This should help the EU to get into contractual relations with 
international organizations, for example with the United Nations on matters of 
peace keeping. In a rather clumsy way, the important primacy of EU law over 
national law was confirmed (Treaty of Lisbon, Final Act of the 
Intergovernmental Conference, Declaration No.17)."* 


e The order of competencies of the European Union was clarified and simplified 


considerably, although any transfer of competencies remains governed by the 
principles of conferral, subsidiarity and proportionality (Treaty of Lisbon, 
Article 3b). The Treaty of Lisbon distinguishes between exclusive 
competencies of the European Union, shared competencies of the European 
Union and its member states, and supporting, complementary and coordinating 
competencies of the EU (Treaty of Lisbon, B. Specific Amendments, Categories 
and Areas of Competence). 


Ibid.: 42. 

Ibid.:10. The new text reads: “Drawing inspiration from the cultural, religious and humanist 
inheritance of Europe, from which have developed the universal values of the inviolable and 
inalienable rights of the human person, freedom, democracy, equality and the rule of law.” 

Ibid.: 51. 

Ibid.: 38. 

Ibid.: 256. 

Ibid.: 12. 

Ibid.: 46-48. The exclusive competencies of the EU include: customs union, the establishing of the 
competition rules necessary for the functioning of the internal market; monetary policy for the 
Member States whose currency is the Euro; the conservation of marine biological resources under 
the common fisheries policy; common commercial policy; the conclusion of international agreement 
when its conclusion is provided for in a legislative act ofthe EU. The shared competencies ofthe EU 
and its member states include: internal market; social policy; economic, social and territorial 
cohesion; agriculture and fisheries; environment; consumer protection; transport; trans-European 
networks; energy; area of freedom, security and justice; common safety concerns in public health 
matters; research, technological development and space; development cooperation and humanitarian 
aid. The supportive competencies of the EU include: protection and improvement of human health; 


Although the provisions on the legislative acts of the European Union did not 
introduce the terms “European law” and “European framework law,” a hierarchy 
of norms was established which distinguishes between legislative acts, delegated 
acts and implementing acts. The co-decision procedure between the European 
Parliament and the Council was renamed “ordinary legislative procedure” 
(Treaty of Lisbon, B. Specific Amendments, Legal Acts of the Union).”' It was 
extended to agriculture, fisheries, structural funds, justice and home affairs, thus 
covering most legislative acts of the EU. 

The European Parliament was reduced to 750 members plus its President and 
recognized as the regular co-decision body in practically all EU legislation 
(Treaty of Lisbon, Article 9A). The future President of the European 
Commission was to be nominated by the European Council in light of the 
outcome of the elections to the European Parliament whose majority will have to 
approve him (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 9D).” 

The European Council was made a comprehensive EU institution, to be chaired 
by a permanent President, in office for two and a half years, renewable once, and 
appointed by the European Council (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 9B).°* The 
Council formations were simplified and made more transparent. The Council 
meetings were to be public when discussing and deciding on a legislative act 
(Treaty of Lisbon, Article 9C).°° Qualified majority voting was introduced as the 
general rule in the Council. Qualified majority voting is defined as a majority of 
55 percent of states, representing 65 percent of the population while a minimum 
of four states is needed to constitute a blocking minority. This provision was to 
come into force in 2014 and could be blocked until 2017 (Treaty of Lisbon, 
Article 9C).°° Only the most sensitive issues were to remain subject to 
unanimity: taxes, social security, citizens’ rights, the seats of institutions, 
languages, and common foreign, security and defense policies. Enhanced 
cooperation was to be strengthened (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 10).”’ 

The European Commission was reduced to a number “corresponding to two 
thirds of the number of member states” as of 2014 (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 
9D).”® This provision (most likely beginning with 20 commissioners for 30 


industry; culture; tourism; education, vocational training, youth and sport; civil protection; 
administrative cooperation. 

Ibid.: 113. Article 249 A of the Treaty on European Union reads now as follows: “The ordinary 
legislative procedure shall consist in the joint adoption by the European Parliament and the Council 
of a regulation, directive of decision on a proposal from the Commission.” 

Ibid.: 17. 

Ibid.: 20. 
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Ibid.: 19. 
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member states) implies that not every EU member state would any more be able 
to send a Commissioner to Brussels, thus strengthening the political over the 
national principle of representation. The stronger European political parties 
become, the more this trend toward a politicized European Commission would 
become relevant. Equal rotation between member states and regions would 
ensure representation of all interests. 

The general provisions for foreign, security and defense policy were outlined in 
detail, helping to facilitate the identification of the EU’s strategic interests and 
objectives. The existence of the European External Action Service and the 
European Defense Agency were formalized (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 10-28).°’ 
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The European Union recognizes a “solidarity clause,” thus committing its 
member states to “act jointly in a spirit of solidarity if a Member State is object 
of a terrorist attack or victim of a man-made disaster” (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 
188R).° 

The citizens of the EU were granted the right to initiate legislative processes 
when one million citizens address the European Council with their signature. In 
this case, the European Commission must “submit any appropriate proposal on 
matters where citizens consider that a legal act of the Union is required for the 
purpose of implementing the Treaties” (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 8B).' 

The budgetary procedures of the European Union were tightened and simplified. 
The European Parliament was granted full parity for the approval of the whole 
annual budget. The multi-annual budget of the EU would require agreement by 
the European Parliament (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 272-277).” 

The role of national parliaments in future EU legislation was strengthened 
(Treaty of Lisbon, Article 8c; Protocol on the Role of National Parliaments in 
the European Union)”. Based on the principle of subsidiarity national 
parliaments would be able to resort to an early warning mechanism in order to 
judge whether or not their constitutional rights are curtailed by a planned act of 
EU legislation. 

The Treaty of Lisbon was to offer a structured path of exit, provided a country 
intends to withdraw from the European Union of its free choice (Treaty of 
Lisbon, Article 49A).°* This mechanism is intended to alleviate the fear in some 
EU member states that the future path of EU integration might overly curtail 
their national freedoms. 


Future procedures of constitutional revisions and amendments were explicitly 


Ibid.: 15-16;148-149. 
Ibid.: 40. 


outlined (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 48) in order to facilitate additions or changes 
to the Reform Treaty. Conventions shall be the norm of future treaty revisions.” 

In light of these provisions of the Treaty of Lisbon, politicians could claim that the 
“political substance” of the European Constitution was rescued. They even added 
several important new political commitments, including the development of a common 
asylum and immigration policy (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 62-63), a common policy on 
climate change (Treaty of Lisbon, Article 174)°’, and a common energy policy (Treaty 
of Lisbon, Article 176A)°*. These were important commitments for the development of 
a Europe of results. But by resorting again to a secretive, non-transparent 
Intergovernmental Conference for drafting the Treaty of Lisbon, and by deleting several 
important aspects from the Constitutional Treaty without substantial public and Europe- 
wide debate, national politicians lost the momentum for a more transparent Europe that 
could initiate a stronger sense of ownership through constitutional symbolism. 
Enhancing transparency, efficiency and democracy — that had been the original mandate 
formulated in the 2001 Laeken Declaration for the institutional reforms ahead. In 2007, 
the promise of transparency was again curtailed. In 2008, Europe’s politicians had to 
pay the bill. 

It was not really a paradox that public opinion took a swing in Ireland in the course 
of the ratification camapaign of the Treaty of Lisbon. The only EU member state to 
ratify the Treaty of Lisbon by a referendum became exposed to all possible 
interferences and manipulations. Ireland was perceived as voting on behalf of the whole 
of Europe’s citizenry. Most of those who eventually said “no” to the Treaty of Lisbon 
on June 12, 2008 insisted to be good and loyal Europeans. They claimed a better 
Europe. They sent a message of disapproval of the backdoor work of EU leaders and, 
paradoxically, advanced the development of a European public sphere through their 
negative vote. For the political leaders across the EU, this was no consolation 
whatsoever. The greatest paradox: Europe’s political leadership had given up the idea of 
a Constitution although more than ever the majority of Union citizens were ready for it. 
66 percent of EU citizens expressed their support for a European Constitution in the 
summer of 2007." The gap between cautious and (especially on matters of power 
symbolism) divided leaders and ambitious (and on many concrete issues likewise 
divided) citizens triggered an impasse. The European Union was ever more becoming 
the governance frame around the key issues of public life in Europe while time was not 
ripe to present a concise, simple and short constitution for an EU-wide referendum on 
one single day. 


65 Ibid.: 38-41. 

66 Ibid.: 60-62. 

67 Ibid.: 87. 

68 Ibid.: 88. 

69 European Union, European Commission, Eurobarometer 67: Public Opinion in the European 
Union, June 2007, http://ec.europa.eu/public_opinion/archives/eb/eb67/eb_67_first_en.pdf. 
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This is a highly ambivalent situation for those who have hoped for a speedy new 
political frame around the European Union and for a happy and simple new narrative 
regarding the rationale of European integration. A decade has obviously not been long 
enough for the EU to move from incremental and cumulative constitution-building to a 
proper constitution in name. The European Union has introduced the term European 
Constitution into the public sphere. But its inner constitution is not prepared to 
politically implement a European Constitution yet. Nevertheless, the historical 
momentum has not been lost to complete failure: The European Union is more than ever 
recognized as a genuine body politic with its inherent constraints, conflicts of interests 
and slow consensus-building mechanisms. But its political leaders are at the brinks of 
losing control over a crisis they have triggered in the first place. 

For the time being, the European Union has a cumulative constitution based on 
several treaties and treaty-revisions. The EU will continue to operate on the basis of this 
cumulative constitution as it has been doing since its beginning, growing and deepening 
over time. As the first decade of the twenty-first century is coming to a close, it is again 
time to improve the state Europe finds itself in and to reconnect European integration to 
the Union citizens its elites claim to serve. The Second Founding of European 
integration was not as smooth as it could have been. Yet, it is happening and it will 
continue. The constitutionalization of a united Europe has been brought a step forward. 
One might counterfactually suppose that the European Constitution could have been 
rescued in the course of the first decade of the twenty-first century if politicians had 
waited another year or so before launching a Europe-wide referendum instead of giving 
themselves a new mandate for a backdoor compromise below the level of a formal 
constitution. It is, however, not helpful to think too much about incorrect sequencing or 
bad timing. The wind of change is favoring a revival of Europe. Also, in the future, 
history will not consider artificial political itineraries or public sentiments its prime 
determinants. History will only consider the result of politics which has moved to the 
core of European integration and is defining the European Union more than ever after 
its initial five decades. In the future, the European Union institutions must be taken 
more seriously and likewise its citizens must be taken more seriously by its leaders. 
This will be the only key to close the gap of mistrust that has been spreading across the 
EU as deeper integration had become more necessary than ever. 


3. People’s Power: The Role of Referenda in European Politics 
The double ratification marathon of the European Constitution and the Reform 
Treaty has led to a paradoxical result: It derailed the original Constitution and its repair 


successor but it initiated the first real constitutional debate in the history of the 
European Union. The double ratification procedure and the subsequent double 
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ratification crisis became part of the emerging European constitutional discourse. This 
was rather unintended by the political leadership. In fact, the ratification issue was not at 
all properly prepared either by the Constitutional Convention or the European Council, 
neither in 2004 nor in 2007. The Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe and 
subsequently the Reform Treaty had to be ratified in all EU member states and in the 
European Parliament before coming into force. It would have been a sign of political 
wisdom to properly organize the ratification marathon. One option was that the 
governments of all countries would have agreed to ratify the initial Constitutional 
Treaty during the same day or at least during the same week. Not doing so turned out to 
be a major setback for the process. In the absence of an EU-wide referendum, the 
ratification method was uncoordinated. Most countries favored the ratification by their 
parliaments. Others were constitutionally obliged to hold a public referendum. Some 
just wanted to write history: When French President Jacques Chirac announced his 
desire to hold a referendum in France, he took his EU partners by surprise. This surprise 
turned into the deepest frustration when it became clear that several other countries 
were also to hold a referendum. The fate of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution of 
Europe was no longer in the hand of a European organ or of the political elites running 
the daily business of the EU. The European Constitution fall prey to national decisions 
that might be more influenced by domestic considerations than by the content, 
usefulness and importance of the European Constitution. In the end, it became evident 
that the European Constitution was held hostage by a minority of member states 
representing a minority of EU citizens. This was a pilot’s error, not a people’s fault. 

While the favorable vote of the European Parliament on January 12, 2005, could be 
taken for granted (500 deputies endorsed the European Constitution, 137 voted against 
and 40 abstained), the parliamentary ratification procedure in several countries did not 
pose particular difficulties, beginning with the parliamentary ratification in Lithuania 
(November 11, 2004) and Hungary (December 20, 2004). Referenda were soon 
announced in Spain, France, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Portugal, Denmark, Poland, 
Ireland, Great Britain and the Czech Republic. 

Referenda on matters relating to European integration were not a new phenomenon 
in Europe. Until the signing of the Treaty Establishing the Constitution for Europe in 
2004, 40 referenda had taken place about a multitude of aspects relevant for the further 
evolution of European integration. In some cases a referendum concerned the issue of 
EU accession or the continuation of EU membership. Some referenda dealt with 
bilateral relations of a country not wanting to become a member of the EU and yet 
enhancing its mode of cooperation with the EU. One referendum decided about 
membership of other countries. Various referenda were held on matters of a 
constitutional deepening of the integration process, mostly required by national 
constitutions. Referenda on matters of European integration began in the 1970’s. They 
became more noticeable and contested with the “deepening” of the integration process 
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following the conclusion of the Single European Act in 1986. This was a clear 
indication of the fact that European integration was increasingly impacting the national 
political and constitutional system of its member states. It proved that the European 
system of multilevel governance and pooled sovereignty had reached a new stage of 
relevance. 

A “deepening” of the integration process did indeed take place. The constitutional 
legitimacy of any new step of European integration can only matter if it will bring about 
substantial value added and thus substantially “more” political and constitutional 
integration. The Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe was to lay the ground for 
the further transfer of sovereignty over time. It was therefore not surprising that the 
need for a referendum was raised in a number of EU member states, while others upheld 
the authority of their constitutionally elected and authorized parliaments to vote on 
further matters of sovereignty transfer. 

In the past, the results of referenda on European integration had indicated different 
patterns of voting behavior depending on whether a referendum was binding or non- 
binding, obligatory or deliberate, and whether it was called upon by a government or an 
opposition.” Until the referenda on the European Constitution became prominent, two 
cases of past referendum trajectories were noteworthy exceptions from the general rule: 
The two referenda in Denmark in 1992 and in 1993 on the Treaty of Maastricht and the 
two referenda in Ireland in 2001 and 2003 on the Treaty of Nice. In both cases, the 
result of the first referendum did not only affect the country that was practicing its 
constitutional right of referendum. Its result affected all other EU member states and the 
EU institutions as well. In fact, they were taken hostage in their pursuit of EU 
integration. From both the point of view of democratic theory and integration theory it 
thus seemed plausible that efforts were made by the EU bodies “to repair” the damage 
caused by the first rejection of the European proposal presented to the people of 
Denmark and Ireland. 


Table 1: Referenda Held on European Integration” 


Country, Date Subject ROOTES. 
“Yes” votes 
France, April 23, 1972 EEC expansion 68.3 % 
Ireland, May 10, 1972 EC accession 83.1% 
Norway, September 24-26, 1972 EC accession 46.5 % 
Denmark (Greenland included), EC accession 63.3 % 


70 See Hug, Simon, Voices of Europe: Citizens, Referendums and European Integration, Lanham: 
Rowman& Littlefield, 2002. 

71 Sources: Hug, Simon, Voices of Europe, op.cit.: 27; European Union, European Commission, The 
Accession Process, www.europa.eu.int/comm/enlargement/negotiations/accession_process.htm. 
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October 2, 1972 


Switzerland, December 3, 1972 Free Trade Treaty with EEC 72.5% 
Great Britain, June 5, 1975 EC membership 67.2 % 
Greenland, February 23, 1982 EC membership 45.9% 
Denmark, February 27, 1986 Common market 56.2 % 
Ireland, May 26, 1987 Common market 69.9 % 
Italy, June 18, 1989 European Constitution process 88.1% 
Denmark, June 3, 1992 Treaty of Maastricht 49.3% 
Ireland, June 18, 1992 Treaty of Maastricht 68.7 % 
France September 20, 1992 Treaty of Maastricht 51.1 % 
Switzerland, December 6, 1992 EEA accession 49.7 % 
Liechtenstein, December 12, 1992 EEA accession 55.8 % 
Denmark, May 18, 1993 Treaty of Maastricht 56.8 % 
Austria, June 12, 1994 EU accession 66.6 % 
Finland, October 16, 1994 EU accession 56.9 % 
Sweden, November 13, 1994 EU accession 52.7 % 
Aland-Islands, November 20, 1994 | EU accession 73.6 % 
Norway, November 28, 1994 EU accession 47.8 % 
Liechtenstein, April 9, 1995 EEA accession 55.9 % 
Switzerland, June 8, 1997 EU accession 25.9 % 
Ireland, May 22, 1998 Treaty of Amsterdam 61.7% 
Denmark, May 28, 1998 Treaty of Amsterdam 55.1 % 
Switzerland, May 21, 2000 Bilateral treaties with the EU 67.2 % 
Denmark, September 28, 2000 Euro accession 46.9 % 
Switzerland, March 4, 2001 EU accession 23,2% 
Ireland, June 7, 2001 Treaty of Nice 46.1 % 
Ireland, October 19, 2002 Treaty of Nice 62.9 % 
Malta, March 8, 2003 EU accession 53.6 % 
Slovenia, March 23, 2003 EU accession 89.2 % 
Hungary, April 12, 2003 EU accession 83.8 % 
Lithuania, May 10-11, 2003 EU accession 91.1% 
Slovakia, May 16-17, 2003 EU accession 92.5% 
Poland, June 7-8, 2003 EU accession 774% 
Czech Republic, June 13-14, 2003 EU accession 77.3% 
Estonia, September 14, 2003 EU accession 66.9 % 
Sweden, September 14, 2003 Accession to the Euro 41.8 % 
Latvia, September 20, 2003 EU accession 67.0 % 
Spain, February 20, 2005 European Constitution 76.7 % 
France, May 29, 2005 European Constitution 45.3% 
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The Netherlands, June 1, 2005 European Constitution 38.4% 

Switzerland, June 5, 2005 Accession to Schengen 54.6 % 
Agreement 

Luxembourg, July 10, 2005 European Constitution 56.5. % 

Ireland, June 12, 2008 Treaty of Lisbon 46.6 % 


In the case of Denmark, the European Union recognized some of the Danish 
citizens’ concerns and renegotiated Danish conditions for accepting the Treaty of 
Maastricht. The four “opting out clauses” according to which Denmark was not obliged 
to accept future community policies if it did not want to do so caused great concern 
among integration purists. They added to the worry about a multi-speed EU that was 
losing inner cohesion. This fear was piling up until the Constitutional Convention began 
to address exactly this danger. The outcome of the Danish referendum crisis finally 
opened the way for the introduction of full Economic and Monetary Union and hence 
the euro in twelve EU member states. This was a consolation for all those who had 
second thoughts about the politics of “opting-out clauses” that could set a dangerous 
precedent. 

In the Irish case, EU partners and institutions remained firm and rejected the 
possibility of a new set of opting out clauses. The unaltered Treaty of Nice was 
presented again to the Irish voters two years after they had rejected it on the ground that 
it would intervene too much into their national sovereignty. This unusual procedure 
caused great concern among democracy purists as to whether or not the repetition of a 
vote on the same issue would sufficiently recognize the maturity of a democratic people 
or instead ridicule it. Was the EU more about integration for the sake of integration or 
about democracy for the sake of democracy? This was an impossible alternative that 
nobody wanted to see repeated. 

Observers of and participants in the ratification marathon on the European 
Constitution could not take consolation in public opinion polls but had to wait until the 
ratification procedure was completed. Yet, opinion polls were comforting for those 
fearing another constitutional backlash in one of the countries perceived as being 
euroskeptical. In November 2003, a Eurobarometer poll had shown 67 percent of EU 
citizens (in all future twenty-five member states) favorable to a European Constitution.” 
In February 2004, after the failed European Council meeting of December 2003, 62 
percent of EU citizens (again in all twenty-five future member states) wished that their 


72 European Union, European Commission, Flash Eurobarometer 142, November 10, 2003, 
http://ec.europa.eu/public_opinion/flash/fll42_convention.pdf. 
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own governments accepted compromises in order to save the Constitution from failure; 
the percentage of those favoring a European Constitution had risen to 77 percent.” 

Some had suggested a Europe-wide referendum to enhance legitimacy of the 
European Constitution. As unrealistic as this was, the idea reflected academic 
arguments concerning the practical implementation of legitimacy considerations.” The 
political reality across the European Union was not yet ready for such an ambitious 
idea. As a consequence, individual EU member states got veto power over the Treaty 
Establishing a Constitution for Europe, raising delicate questions of democratic 
legitimacy in a multilevel governance system. 

The first referendum on the European Constitution was held on February 20, 2005, 
in Spain. 76.7 percent of the voters said “yes” to the European Constitution. Only three 
days later, in an unusual joint session, the French National Assembly and the French 
Senate changed the country’s constitution to pave the way for a referendum in France. It 
is ironic that Nicolas Sarkozy, then Chairman of the UMP Party, was among those 
particularly favoring a referendum. He was joined by President Jacques Chirac who 
considered Sarkozy his main internal rival in the struggle for the presidential election 
2007. Immediately after the way was made free for a referendum in France, domestic 
disputes completely unrelated to the European Constitution began to dominate the 
agenda of French public life and politics: Strikes and mass demonstrations of post and 
bank workers, at airports, among telecommunications workers and academics created an 
increasingly depressing atmosphere. Their main concern was the future of the French 
welfare state. Opponents of the European Constitution linked the domestic crisis in 
France with, as they saw it, “neo-liberal” policies institutionalized by the European 
Constitution. The support for the European Constitution and for President Chirac 
dropped — and it was not always clear who of the two became more unpopular. Public 
debates about the possibly negative effects of globalization began to dominate the 
debate about the economic policies of the EU. Those supporting the European 
Constitution with the argument that it would guarantee a more democratic, efficient and 
transparent EU became a minority. Even the President’s support for the European 
Constitution became counterproductive, and it was perceived as half-hearted. In the end, 
the negative result of the referendum on May 29, 2005, was beyond any doubt: While 
45 percent of those who had gone to the polls said “yes,” 54.8 percent rejected the 
European Constitution. Voter turnout was only 69.2 percent. There is a general 
consensus that the vote was largely a vote of no-confidence in President Chirac and the 
policy of his government. Prime Minister Raffarin had to resign. There was little 


73 European Union, European Commission, Flash Eurobarometer 159, February 17, 2004, 
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consolation in calling the result a victory of fear.” The real loser was the Constitutional 
Treaty. 

Only three days later, the majority of voters in the Netherlands also rejected the 
Constitution: Only 38.4 percent said “yes” in that country. Voter turnout was only 62.8 
percent. The shock wave across the EU and beyond was substantial. A Swiss 
referendum on June 5, 2005, ended with overwhelming support for a bilateral agreement 
between the EU and Switzerland for the usually euroskeptical country’s accession to the 
Schengen Agreement on border control (54.6 percent “yes”). This was only a small 
consolation that technical business of an integrative nature was to continue in Europe. 
But the momentum to ratify the first ever “European Constitution” was lost. The 
courageous decision of Luxembourg Prime Minister Jean-Claude Juncker to go ahead 
with a referendum in the Grand-Duchy ended as a personal triumph for one of the most 
respected European politicians: 56.5 percent said “yes” in Luxembourg on July 10, 
2005. Eventually, also Latvia, Cyprus, Malta, Belgium, Estonia (May 9, 2006) and 
Finland ratified the Constitutional Treaty. Two-thirds of all EU member states (18 of 
27) representing a majority of Union citizens had ratified the European Constitution. It 
did not help. 

Great Britain, Denmark, Ireland, Portugal, Poland, the Czech Republic and Sweden 
postponed their respective dates for ratification, mostly intended to be held via 
referendum. The European Council of June 16-17, 2005, still under shock after the 
French and Dutch referenda, declared a period of reflection while accepting the 
continuation of the ratification process and postponing the anticipated implementation 
of the Constitution from November 2006 until the summer of 2007. At first academic 
reactions described the EU as being trapped by its constitutional ambition.’° The 
subsequent positive votes in seven countries did keep the political responsibility alive 
for finding a formal and substantial solution to the ratification crisis. They served as a 
barrier against a new tide of Euroskepticism among the public and several governments 
of EU member states. While some of them had come to power after the signing of the 
Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe, others had capitalized on the ratification 
crisis by turning more euroskeptical and retreating from their own signature under the 
original treaty. But the eighteen positive votes could not rescue the Treaty Establishing 
a Constitution for Europe. France and the Netherlands had held the rest of the EU 


75 See Schild, Joachim “Ein Sieg der Angst — das gescheiterte französische Verfassungsreferendum,” 
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the text that could console those who were afraid of losing identity, sovereignty and social stability 
under the conditions of globalization; d) dividing the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe 
into two treaties, one dealing with the fundamental institutional provisions, the other one covering 
the contingent policy issues: see Kühnhardt, Ludger, Erweiterung und Vertiefung: Die Europäische 
Union im Neubeginn, Baden-Baden: Nomos, 2005: 151-164. 
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hostage; some rather reluctant countries were happily hiding behind the French and 
Dutch results, and altogether the political elite in the EU, for once, had become 
speechless and disoriented. The political elite in the EU had failed; it had failed 
technically to better anticipate and manage the ratification process, and it had failed 
politically to convincingly present the value added of the European Constitution to the 
Union’s citizens in two key countries. It was no consolation to put the blame on French 
President Chirac alone. The fact that so many Union citizens in some of the most pro- 
European countries simply did not believe that the Treaty Establishing a Constitution 
for Europe would bring about more democracy, efficiency and transparency should have 
been a more serious warning signal for politicians across the EU.” In fact, it meant the 
deepest crisis of confidence and hence legitimacy for the European project. The Union 
citizens wanted to see political results as a consequence of European integration. Many 
were worried about the effects of globalization. They were under the impression that 
welfare state reforms in the EU would only mean a reduction in social security for them 
personally. They did not believe that European integration as presented by the work of 
the current political leadership would generate value added for their own lives. Often, 
they almost felt offended that politicians were putting all their energy into institutional 
reforms while the citizens of several European countries — most notably France and 
Germany, the former dynamos of integration — were going through a serious economic 
recession. They were concerned about migration and radical Islam, not about the 
weighing of votes in obscure EU organs. 

The effect of the first ratification shock was twofold: On the one hand, negotiations 
about institutional reforms of the European Union were returned to backdoor politics 
under the framework of an Intergovernmental Conference. The Intergovernmental 
Conference opened in July 2007 was mandated to repair the broken promises and 
achievements of the European Constitution. On the other hand, the negative outcome of 
the referenda in France and in the Netherlands initiated, in a paradoxical and counter- 
intuitive way, the first broad constitutional discourse across the European Union. The 
second ratification shock followed the same pattern and triggered the same initial 
reflexes among politicians as the first one three years earlier: After the Irish “no” vote, 
shock and awe were followed by busy activities to come to the rescue of the Treaty of 
Lisbon. Blaming the Irish or, even worse, blaming the people of Europe in general 
could only be counterproductive. Yet, the immediate political reactions in June 2008 
were repetitions of their set of reactions in 2005. This was not promising for an early 
rescue of the Treaty of Lisbon with lasting success. The most convincing initial answer 
would be to implement those useful and consensual elements of the Treaty of Lisbon 
that can be implemented through means of secondary EU law. While the day will come 
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for a concise, short and readeable European Constitution, it will be on the political 
leadership in Europe to work under the conditions of the Treaty of Nice with a prime 
focus on issues, substance and results. Eventually, this will be the only way to reconnect 
with the people of Europe and to revitalize respect for the EU institutions and 
procedures. To make a debate about more efficient, democratic and transparent 
institutions of the EU more interesting and relevant for EU citizens requires their trust 
in the relevance and impact of this work. Europe’s citizens would wish to become 
Europeans if their leadership could orientate them by showing the right and serious 
path. Political leaders should be measured by their ability to base their important and 
noble work on tangible political options and to present accountable results to the 
citizens they represent. This will be the only way out of the valley of mistrust in the 
multilevel system of European governance. In the end, this is the conclusion of a 
fascinating but also irritating reform decade. The Union citizens seem to be ahead of 
their political elites in their quest for a constitutionalized Europe of results. While the 
first effect is regrettable, the second effect is unprecedented in European constitution- 
building. In fact, it is encouraging for the ongoing Second Founding of European 
integration. 


4. Cumulative Constitution-Building: From Rome to Nice and Beyond 


Ever since the mid-twentieth century, the cumulative evolution of a European 
Constitution has been part of the integration process on the continent. From the outset, 
interstate-treaties were the basis for European integration. But the parameters of their 
purpose and legitimacy, their authority and connection with public opinion have 
enormously changed and broadened over five decades of European constitution- 
building. For five decades, a pre-constitution of Europe evolved as product of gradual 
and cumulative treaty-based integration, moved forward by political will and 
experience, by crisis and adaptation, by interpretation and judicial review. The 
cumulative European Constitution, based on consecutive treaties and treaty revisions 
remains unfinished business. This genuine European method of constitutionalizing the 
process of integration may well prevail while the European Union is encountering its 
future beyond the adaptational crisis of its Second Founding. As a point of reference for 
measuring the legitimacy of European integration, the state in which Europe finds itself 
will certainly remain more important than the texts that constitute the political order of 
Europe. 

The trajectory has never been set for a definitive constitutional goal since the 
European Economic Community was founded.” Cumulative, gradual and incremental 
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constitution-building has accompanied European integration since its beginning. On 
March 25, 1957, the Treaties of Rome were signed, giving existence to the European 
Economic Community (EEC) and to the European Atomic Community (EURATOM). 
Unlike the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe in 2004, the Treaties of Rome 
(officially called Treaty Establishing the European Economic Community and Treaty 
Establishing the European Atomic Energy Community) were simply an act of interstate- 
diplomacy. They were ratified by all six national parliaments concerned and took effect 
on January 1, 1958. 

The EEC Treaty affirmed in its preamble the determination of the signatory states to 


establish “the foundations of an ever closer union.”” 


In reality, a customs union was 
created. A twelve-year transitional period was agreed upon to abolish tariffs among the 
six member states of the EEC. As of 1968, all tariffs were in fact abandoned two years 
earlier than expected. At the same time, the EEC began to establish common tariffs for 
all products entering the EEC while also framing its notorious Common Agricultural 
Policy. The European Common Market agreed upon in Rome was in fact exclusively a 
free circulation of goods. The four principles outlined in the Treaties of Rome — 
freedom of goods, freedom of persons, freedom of capital, freedom of services — 
remained limited. A genuine impulse for the Common Market truly worth the name did 
not come about before the Single European Act of 1986. 

The Treaties of Rome established the European Commission as supranational 
authority with the task of protecting the Treaties of the EEC. The European 
Parliamentary Assembly remained a representation of delegates from national 
parliaments without any relevant powers. The Court of Justice was established and grew 
into a strong supranational force poised to enhance the implementation of community 
law. The Economic and Social Committee was established and has remained a 
consultative body to this day. Nevertheless, the Treaties of Rome established a path 
toward treaty-based integration that was to develop its own constitutionalism. It laid the 
groundwork for the gradual, incremental evolution of a European pre-constitution to 
which it also belonged and on which it was based. 

The Treaties of Rome were a solid basis nobody really questioned. It had taken 
more than a decade to implement the original aim of the Treaties of Rome, namely to 
establish a viable customs union in the European Economic Community. But the first 
modification — and in fact “deepening” — of the original Treaties of Rome took place 
only in 1986. In 1985 Jacques Delors had become President of the European 
Commission, giving this body stronger leadership and bringing to full potential its force 
to pave the way for the EEC as a whole. Since 1981, French Socialist François 
Mitterrand had been President of France. Christian Democrat Helmut Kohl had been 
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German Chancellor since 1982. These two leaders formed the most successful Franco- 
German partnership possible. It was the beginning of an exceptionally long period in 
integration progress guided by strong pro-European leadership with Delors as 
Commission President and Mitterrand President of France until 1995, and Kohl staying 
in office until 1998. 

Following a decision of the European Council, representatives of the member state 
governments came together recurrently as of June 29, 1985, in order to negotiate treaty 
revisions. The format of these negotiations came to be known as Intergovernmental 
Conferences. After its work was concluded, the Single European Act was signed in 
Luxembourg and The Hague on February 17, 1986, and came into effect after 
ratification in the nine EC parliaments on July 1, 1987. This was the most visible effort 
to properly and thoroughly implement the original EEC goal of a Common Market as a 
market without frontiers, based on economic and social cohesion, a strengthened 
European Monetary system and the beginning of Europe as a social area. The Single 
European Act legalized the European Council as a periodical meeting of the Heads of 
State and Government, intended to discuss and decide fundamental matters relevant to 
the EEC. The competencies of the European Parliament — directly elected for the first 
time in 1979 for a five-year period — were marginally expanded. Measures to better 
coordinate monetary policies among the member states were introduced. To achieve the 
objective of regional cohesion, the instruments of Structural Funds, Regional Funds and 
Social Funds were introduced. The most important achievement of the Single European 
Act was agreement on concrete measures to progressively implement a common market 
over a period of five years, concluding on December 31, 1992. Finally, an area with 
freedom of goods, persons, capital and services was to realize the original goal of the 
Treaties of Rome. 35 years after its initiation, European integration could move to 
another level. 

During the 1980’s, the deplored phenomena of “Eurosclerosis” had become tangible 
for everybody not shying away from economic reality. Europe was confronted with 
enormous difficulties to overcome the impact of the oil crises of the 1970’s and their 
long aftermath as well as the burden from welfare states without maintaining a strong 
base for growth-led productivity. While the European Community enjoyed peace, the 
base for its prosperity seemed to shrink. “Reaganomics” in the United States gave a 
strong impulse to the economic recovery of the US, echoed by “Thatcherism” in Great 
Britain. The economic rise of Japan and the “little Tigers” in Southeast Asia (Thailand, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Taiwan) was felt as another challenge, if not threat to 
Europe. It was time to move ahead, out of the perception of being incapable of 
developing strong, productive and ultimately also communitarian policies, if the 
European integration project was to have a future. 

The commitment of French President François Mitterrand, German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl and EC Commission President Jacques Delors to complete the European 
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Community’s Common Market was carried further by their ambition to reinvigorate the 
institutional and political sides of the European Community. The Single European Act 
was to be followed by a Political Union and an Economic and Monetary Union. 

On June 26-27, 1989, the EC member states agreed to initiate two 
Intergovernmental Conferences in order to pave the way for the definitive establishment 
of a monetary union and to give new impulses for the realization of a political union. 
After the fall of the Berlin Wall on November 9, 1989, German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl was determined to couple imminent German unification with further progress 
toward political integration in Europe. The two Intergovernmental Conferences began 
their work on December 14-15, 1990. Treaty revisions were, again, to come about as a 
product of negotiations among government officials, with representatives of the 
European Parliament and of the European Commission invited to participate. 

German unification accelerated the creation of an Economic and Monetary Union, 
although monetary union was not a precondition for German unification, and German 
unification was not the cause for achieving monetary union. However, the second 
Intergovernmental Conference on Political Union was less successful. Fundamental 
differences about national interests regarding European integration remained 
irreconcilable. In the context of these experiences, the scholarly analysis favoring the 
intergovernmental perspective felt confirmed.*’ As already sensed during the path 
toward the Single European Act, the Treaty of Maastricht (officially called Treaty on 
European Union) seemed to strengthen the European nation state through mutually 
recognized common goals. To some analysts, it did not seem to strengthen the 
supranational ambition of the European integration project. At the end, this perspective 
turned out to be wrong, or at least insufficient as monetary union led to the biggest 
transfer of national sovereignty so far experienced during the integration process.*! 

On December 9-10, 1991, the European Council completed the work of the 
Intergovernmental Conference in Maastricht and agreed on the basics of what was to be 
called the Treaty of Maastricht. The Foreign Ministers of the European Community 
officially signed the treaty on February 2, 1992, after some “post-last minute” 
compromises were reached. Yet, the Treaty of Maastricht ran into difficulties during the 
process of ratification. The Danish population rejected the treaty in a referendum on 
June 3, 1992, with only 49.3 percent of the population voting with “yes.” The EC 
Commission and political leaders in all other Community countries were shocked. They 
had finally agreed on a path toward Economic and Monetary Union and now it seemed 
a stillborn concept. They began to embark on creative measures on how to reverse the 
Danish attitude driven by fear to lose national identity and sovereignty with an increase 
in integration. The myth of an emerging “European Super-State” made headlines, 
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exaggerated often, but useful whenever “Brussels-bashing” helped to gain domestic 
political support in constituencies driven more by fear than by lasting hope in so far as 
the integration idea was concerned. As integration became truly serious, time was 
needed for many Europeans to properly digest its impact. 

The Danish government successfully negotiated four “opting-out clauses”: They 
stated that Denmark was not obliged to participate in fundamental union projects if 
national interests would think it inappropriate, most notably as far as full monetary 
union, a Union citizenship, a common justice and home affairs policy, and a common 
foreign and defense policy were concerned. A second referendum in Denmark, held on 
May 18, 1993 saw 56.8 percent of Danes voting in favor of the Treaty of Maastricht, 
revised only for their country. The next stage toward Economic and Monetary Union 
could begin. The Treaty of Maastricht came into effect on November 1, 1993. Since 
then, the European Community has been renamed European Union. A new period of 
European integration has begun and with it the paradigmatic shift from economic 
primacy to a politicized Union. 

The result of the Intergovernmental Conference leading to the Treaty of Maastricht 
did not satisfy those in the European Community favoring deeper political integration as 
a necessary complementary measure to prepare for a successful Economic and 
Monetary Union. The Treaty of Maastricht based the structure of the EU on three 
pillars, indicating the difference between supranational and intergovernmental elements 
of the integration process. The first pillar alluded to the Community policies set out in 
the original treaty and included community policies, economic and monetary policies 
and the newly established Union citizenship. The second and third pillars outlined the 
newly emerging yet still intergovernmental policies in the field of foreign relations as 
well as justice and home affairs. Thus the Treaty of Maastricht began to open the 
daunting way toward a Common European Foreign and Security Policy. Union 
Citizenship, introduced by the Treaty of Maastricht, remained a complementary addition 
granted through the member states of the EU. The Treaty of Maastricht introduced the 
instrument of Cohesion Funds to EU policies and created the Committee of the Regions 
as a consultative body. 

On March 29, 1996, the European Council initiated a new Intergovernmental 
Conference. Designed like the first one and often with the same representatives from 
both national governments and the European Parliament, it drafted the Treaty of 
Amsterdam, agreed upon by the European Council in Amsterdam on June 17, 1997, and 
signed by the EU Foreign Ministers on October 2, 1997. The achievements of this next 
step in European Constitution-building were minimal and the Treaty of Amsterdam was 
widely criticized as being a failure. It added certain elements to the concept of enforced 
cooperation in foreign and security policies as well as in justice and home affairs. Both 
were barely noted by the larger European public except for the creation of the office of a 
High Representative for the Common Foreign and Security Policy of the EU. Former 
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NATO Secretary General Javier Solana gave profile to the position that remained 
constitutionally weak and, in some ways, contradictory to the work of the EU 
Commissioner in charge of foreign relations. 

As in the case of the Treaty of Maastricht, even before its formal ratification, the 
Treaty of Amsterdam encountered much criticism in all member states for being 
insufficient as far as the necessary institutional reforms of a lasting functional European 
Union were concerned. Yet, this time, the ratification procedure went smoothly and on 
May 1, 1999, the Treaty of Amsterdam went into force and was added to the emerging 
pre-constitution of Europe.” 

The Treaty of Amsterdam explicitly opened the way for another new 
Intergovernmental Conference, realizing the limits of its own work. This 
Intergovernmental Conference was resumed on February 15, 2000. It was mandated to 
resolve three critical issues relevant in light of the upcoming and presumably largest 
enlargement of the EU that had ever taken place: the weighing of votes in the Council, 
the possibility of expanding qualified majority voting in the Council, and the size and 
composition of the future European Commission. Its results were presented to the 
European Council in December 2000 in Nice, leading to the Treaty of Nice agreed upon 
after the longest ever meeting of the European Council on December 11, 2000. The 
memory of this Summit meeting of Heads of State and Government casts a lasting 
shadow over the political leadership of the European Union. More than anything else, 
their final negotiations were driven by the ambition to raise veto powers rather than by 
efforts to make the European Union effectively work in anticipation of the upcoming 
enlargement to a host of post-communist countries of Central Europe. The Nice 
negotiations and their highly ambivalent result were the culmination of a struggle 
between two contrasting understandings of European integration: On the one hand, the 
nation states — and in fact that meant the national governments — wanted to remain 
masters of the Treaties. Most of them did not want to accept a transfer of sovereignty to 
the EU level while at the same time the biggest among them did not want to allow for 
voting mechanisms in the Council that could work to their detriment. France and 
Germany, locomotives for integration projects in the past, had turned to becoming veto 
powers scared of their partners and their potential claims and also suspicious among 
themselves. During the same time, the discourse on a democratic deficit of the 
integration process took ground. 

To prevent the EU, enlarged to twenty-seven or more members, from becoming 
incapable of deciding, the Commission had proposed to generalize the principle of 
qualified majority voting in the Council. After long debates, the European Council 
agreed to expand the mechanism of qualified majority voting in forty cases, most of 
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them rather technical. The most controversial issues, such as migration, taxes, and 
audiovisual cultural cooperation remained unanimous. More intricate were the debates 
about the future weighing of votes. Germany, after unification the EU country with the 
largest population, intended to re-weight its vote in the Council. France insisted on 
continuous parity with Germany, not only in the Council, but also in the European 
Parliament. Other countries followed with efforts to reposition themselves and against 
others, for instance the Netherlands and Belgium. A highly complicated result was 
found. It was more a sign of sophisticated mathematics than an expression of solidarity 
in a common union. It strengthened veto powers to the utmost while leaving in doubt 
whether this could ever help bring about more efficient decisions in the enlarged EU. In 
order to pass a motion in the Council, 71.26 percent of votes were said to be necessary 
while this figure would go up to 74.7 percent in a European Union of twenty-seven 
countries. 

The size of the future Commission was limited to a maximum of twenty-seven 
commissioners, up from twenty before. This would imply that all countries would have 
not more than one Commissioner in the future. Should the EU increase to more than 
twenty-seven member states, a new decision on the number of Commissioners would 
have to be taken. The Treaty of Nice was the low point of the efforts of the EU 
Commission to safeguard the community spirit against the prevailing and seemingly 
increasing bad habit of a veto culture. It also marked the low point of authority of the 
political leaders in the EU. And it finally questioned the usefulness of further 
Intergovernmental Conferences as a means to reform the institutions of the Union. The 
failure of Nice became the beginning of a more democratic and public discourse about 
the future of Europe. Increasingly, EU citizens realized that European integration was 
becoming relevant and impacting their lives as well as the political and economic 
structures of their countries. The fact that the Nice summit had adopted the Charter of 
Fundamental Rights of the European Union did not reduce the frustration with its 
results, but rather confirmed the need to tackle the democratic deficit and to bring 
European integration back into the public sphere if it were to advance further. 
Constitution-building had to turn from obscurity into the limelight of public deliberation 
if it were to continue with success. 

The results of the Treaty of Nice hardly satisfied anybody in the European Union. It 
could not come as a surprise that only 46.1 percent of the Irish population said “yes” to 
the Treaty of Nice when asked in a referendum on June 7, 2001. Unlike those who 
thought that the Treaty of Nice did not go far enough in outlining the working principles 
for an enlarged union, many Irish voters considered the arrangements of the Treaty of 
Nice already too strong an infringement on Irish sovereignty and autonomous national 
decision-making. Yet, the Treaty of Nice was not revised and Ireland was not offered 
any opting-out clauses equivalent to Denmark’s almost a decade earlier. Instead, the 
Irish government presented the same Treaty of Nice for a second referendum to its 
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population one year later. On October 19, 2002, 62.9 percent of the Irish voted with 
“yes.” An ambiguous understanding of democratic decision-making rescued the 
notorious Treaty of Nice from rejection by the citizens it claimed to serve. On February 
1, 2003, it came into effect.*? 

The main dilemma of European integration had become more evident than ever 
before with the whole operation surrounding the Treaty of Nice: The EU was not 
suffering from an abstract democratic deficit. All its member states were flourishing 
democracies, the very reason why the Copenhagen Criteria had been formulated in 1993 
as measurement for the possible accession of post-communist and other European 
countries such as Turkey. The main dilemma was the governance asymmetry between 
the democratic member states of the EU on the one hand and the semi-developed 
democratic governance structures on the EU level and in the multidimensional web 
between the EU and its member states on the other hand. While increasingly political 
authority had to be transferred to the EU level, the EU level was not sufficiently 
democratized by the EU’s member states. They were and continue to be afraid of losing 
sovereignty and political authority to the EU level of European governance. This 
constellation has turned into a power struggle over the appropriate balance between 
vertical and horizontal forms of governance in the European Union. Inevitably, the call 
for a more substantial institutional reform was to be linked to the question about the 
state in which Europe was finding itself. From this metaphoric debate it was not a long 
way to raise the matter of a political constitution in order to frame the future operation 
of the European Union and all its constituent parts. 

Constitutions define political power and limit it at the same time. They echo social 
developments and claims, and they outline the institutional path to deal with the next 
phase in social and political evolution. For the European Union, a constitution would 
always mean the continuation of institutional and constitutional integration while the 
growth of political identity would primarily be shaped through practical experiences and 
success-based memories. In 2000, the EU was beginning to refocus its trajectory. It 
would not go unchallenged to move from a community of organs to a community of 
fate. This had not been easy in all cases of constitutional-based nation-building in 
Europe. Yet, there was consensus in Europe that constitutionalizing the European Union 
would not mean the abandonment of traditional nation states. Europe would remain a 
compromise between a Union of States and a Union of Citizens. 

During the first decade of the twenty-first century, the European Union embarked on 
further cumulative constitution-building as a step in the process of broadening rule of 
law through the acquis communautaire. In doing so, it also broadened the legal base for 
the political processes across the EU and its horizontal and vertical institutions. The 
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interpretation of the EU’s constitution-building might remain the prerogative of 
academics, lawyers and judges. The ultimate legitimacy test is, however, not different 
from any democracy participating in the European integration process. Popular support 
is needed more than ever. No matter the details of any constitutional arrangement, 
eventually, peoples’ power will decide Europe’s constitution and the quality of the work 
of those acting under its umbrella. Some politicians seem to fear the Union citizens 
while certainly many others are hoping to finally reconcile the Union of States with the 
interests of the citizens of the Union. The search for a contract between the Union 
citizens and the Union institutions, and those acting in these institutions, remains a daily 
necessity. No single European treaty can resolve the queries or skepticism about 
Europe’s political, economic, social or cultural constitution. 

With the Second Founding of the European Union, democracy has reached 
European integration politics in a very direct way. Politics, more than anything else, 
was to define the future of European democracy in its genuine multilevel governance 
system. The cumulative constitution-building of European integration is the most visible 
foundation of the genuinely political character of European integration. Both processes 
are mutually reinforcing each other. Both, the constitutional and the political dimension 
of European integration can, so it seems, only advance through adaptational crises that 
eventually strengthen and deepen European integration. Beyond the most recent 
experience of a turbulent decade, it remains partly an unresolved promise and 
unavoidably a continuous challenge for the EU to advance simultaneously democracy, 
efficiency and transparency and keep all three principles in balance. 


5. Interpreting Europe’s Constitution 


Public interest in European integration has grown faster than ever before as a 
consequence of the debate over the frozen European Constitution.** Public interest in 
European integration did not necessarily coincide with support for European integration. 
In fact, a certain fatigue about European integration has been noticeable across the EU 
throughout the last two decades. Too much has happened in the wider world and too 
little time has been given to ordinary citizens to digest the secular changes and 
transformations in Europe. But the stalemate over the European Constitution has been 
more than a matter of psychological adaptation. It has been a combination of a 
transforming political culture and of growing ruptures in the traditional conduct of 
doing political business in the European Union. It has also been an echo of the changing 
rationale of European integration: With the growing opening of Europe to a global role 
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and the unavoidable implications of globalization on Europe’s domestic conditions, the 
constitution of Europe was definitively more than the matter of a formal text. Since the 
outbreak of the ratification crisis of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe, 
the identity of Europe has been debated with more emphasis than ever before. It has 
become evident that the main reason for the rejection of the European Constitution was 
not the massive 2004 EU enlargement to Central and Eastern European countries. Exit 
polls in the referenda in France and in the Netherlands indicated that lack of information 
about the very content of the constitutional text ranked higher in a list of arguments that 
favored negative votes. And fear of negative effects of the economic policies of the EU 
ranked higher than the abstract concern to lose national sovereignty. Finally, at the 
moment of the referenda in France and in the Netherlands in 2005, concern with the 
economic situation at home was more important for voters than the abstract hope to 
achieve a more democratic, efficient and transparent Europe with the help of the 
European Constitution. The rejection of the European Constitution did not mean that 
French and Dutch voters had turned against Europe. In fact, the vast majority of “no”- 
voters in both countries expressed their hope that their negative vote would initiate 
renegotiations in the EU that would make the EU eventually more social and sensitive 
to economic concerns. The same pattern became evident in the course of the Irish 
referendum on the Treaty of Lisbon in 2008. 

Since the early 1990’s, two fundamental trends had defined the path of the European 
Union. With the decision to fully implement a monetary union and with the growing 
focus on the development of a common foreign policy of the EU, the loss of national 
autonomy in political decision-making became an overall experience. The end of 
communism and the subsequent eastward enlargement had burdened the EU with an 
unprecedented financial and potentially social agenda. Migration was discussed no 
longer as a contribution to give fresh impulses to the productivity, growth and creativity 
of aging societies. Instead, a widespread perception saw migration as a threat to identity, 
affluence and social cohesion. Simultaneously, a certain loss of autonomy in decision- 
making on critical domestic issues and developments was felt in most EU member 
states, especially the “old” ones. European integration and, in some cases even more 
contested, globalization impacted domestic political agendas and citizens’ life more 
than ever before. The idea that a European Constitution could provide the EU with 
instrument’s that would enable Europe to stay in the driver’s seat of its own destiny was 
shunned in favor of the worry that a European Constitution would become a threat to 
the peoples’ identity and national political autonomy. Different degrees of controversy 
and emotions across the EU left a strong mark among weak governments and 
strengthened the rather euroskeptical part of the citizenry. 

Under these circumstances, three strategies were feasible to cope with the situation: 

1. | Countries — or their governments for that matter — could exit and “opt-out” of 

further Europeanization. 
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2. Countries and citizens could give their concerns and interests a stronger 
European voice and thus influence the decision-making process on the EU 
level. 

3. Countries and people could accept tacit compliance with the trend of 
furthering the Europeanization through integration and pooled sovereignty. 

No matter which choice one might have preferred, the political elites across the 
European Union are often united in feeling the limiting effect of the EU on their 
political scope of action. This does not make them good advocates of a European 
Constitution. Instead of explaining the ongoing trend toward a more interlocking 
multilevel system of European governance to their citizens, they often pretend to still be 
in autarkic control of public life while simultaneously they serve anti-Brussels 
sentiments. The gains and costs of integration are rarely explained in clear and 
convincing terms to the citizenry. 

The political and constitutional conflicts stemming from this constellation are more 
differentiated than the term Euroskepticism indicates. Often, it seems as if the national 
political elites are more critical and skeptical about deeper European integration than 
their own people. The Union citizens desire, and rightly so, a Europe that works. A 
Europe that delivers is not simply equivalent to a Europe from which citizens 
immediately benefit in material terms. For instance, all long-term trends of opinion 
polls indicate that the majority of EU citizens wish for a stronger foreign policy posture 
of the EU. This attitude echoes a good sense of horizon and realism in the power of 
one’s own state. This insight into the implications of contemporary trends in world 
affairs goes hand in hand with the skepticism of many Union citizens whether or not 
their respective political representatives are still capable of managing national affairs 
with success, and of properly understanding and managing the dynamics of European 
Union affairs. Confusing leadership leaves confused citizens behind. 

As long as Europe exists, political leadership remains crucial. The absence of a 
coherent European election law is a strong bottleneck to properly and fully implement a 
genuine political system across the EU. This is not a philosophical matter about the 
notion of a European “demos.” It is a practical matter about the functioning of a 
political system. Loyalty and trust can only grow across the EU if the organization of 
decision-making and representation is recognized as one and all member states and 
societies comply in the same way. 

The debate following the outbreak of the ratification crisis of the Treaty Establishing 
a European Constitution was telling. It showed more than a growing disconnect between 
Union citizens and EU politicians on all levels. While national politicians tried to bridge 
the gap by turning to populist, parochial or outright nationalist policy formulas, their 
colleagues serving in EU institutions could often communicate with the EU’s citizenry 
only in intermediary ways. In many ways, the EU-wide reflection about the root-causes 
of the ratification crisis of the Treaty Establishing a European Constitution and about 
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the possible perspectives was equivalent to the first truly EU-wide public constitutional 
debate. The emergence of a European public sphere has become more obvious than ever 
in the course of this period of reflection and wound-licking. It was an experience 
equivalent to the German Paulskirche-Parliament of 1848 as a courageous, yet 
eventually failed step in developing a democratic political system. For the European 
Union of the early twenty-first century, the situation is better and worse at the same 
time. Its actor capacity is already stable and, in many ways, strong. The European 
Constitution would not have had to initiate European integration and its 
parliamentarization per se. On the other hand, the European Constitution has been 
written because, in the eyes of many, its time had come in order to prepare the European 
Union for its role in the age of globalization. 

It turned out to be a big deficit that the Convention on the Future of Europe did not 
properly address the issue of how to organize a comprehensive European ratification 
scheme for the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe. This clearly was a pilot 
error on the side of both the Constitutional Convention and, more so, on the side of the 
European Council. The European Council repeated the same pilot eror after signing the 
Treaty of Lisbon. It was easy to blame the people while their responsible political 
leaders could have done much better. For all too long, national governments have been 
reluctant to open a broad public debate on the future of Europe, linked to the meaning 
and purpose of the European Constitution. Wherever they were asked in referenda, 
people began to formulate their own opinion, often coupled with different agendas, 
frustrations and choices. In 2005, the European Constitution was the eventual loser but 
not because it was too weak or bad. It lost against an unexpected tide of public 
discourse because the responsible political leaders were not able to lead it properly. The 
referenda in France and in the Netherlands became tribunals against domestic 
governments and the defendants were unprepared. Europe was bashed but the respective 
national political leadership was the target. The European Constitution became a 
scapegoat. In 2008, the same happened to the Treaty of Lisbon. To many citizens, the 
current absence of a concrete common European political project contradicts the 
ambition of an abstract common European constitutional project. 

In the end, the constitution-building crisis of the early twenty-first century came as a 
blessing in disguise. It opened the gate for a broad reflection about the identity and 
current state of Europe never heard of before. Across the EU - also in countries that had 
already ratified the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe — the ratification crisis 
triggered unique and substantial debates about the future of Europe. Most of these 
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debates were linked to specific national issues. But the EU-wide scope of these 
discourses and their echo in the media was unprecedented. At long last, the potential for 
a European public sphere became visible. 

This phenomenon was reflected in the trends studied by Eurobarometer opinion 
polls. The results of the Eurobarometer polls echo the political roller coaster the EU was 
going through. Yet, it also echoed growing political maturity of the Union citizenry. 
Eurobarometer published its first findings after the negative referenda in France and in 
the Netherlands in December 2005. By then, the overall support for European 
integration had dropped, on average, by four percent across the EU (compared with the 
data for 2004): Only fifty percent of Union citizens felt that Europe was a good thing. 
However: The concept of a European Constitution found the support of 63 percent of 
EU citizens, an increase of two percent compared with 2004 and mid-2005.*° In 
December 2006, support for European Union membership had gone up to 53 percent, on 
average, while only 33 percent of Union citizens thought that the EU was currently 
going in the right direction. Support for a European Constitution had dropped to an 
average of 53 percent. It was, however, interesting to note that support for the European 
Union was highest in Poland (63 percent) and that, on average, 53 percent of Union 
citizens in the countries that had not yet ratified the European Constitution were in its 
favor.’ When the Intergovernmental Conference convened under the Portuguese EU 
Presidency in mid-2007, the Eurobarometer poll found 57 percent of Union citizens in 
favor of EU membership - the highest score since 1994. On top of all EU member states 
stood the Netherlands with 77 percent in favor of EU membership, followed by Ireland, 
Luxembourg, Spain, Belgium and Poland with 67 percent. As for the idea of a European 
Constitution, the citizens had risen above their overly cautious and bickering leaders. 
On average, support for a European Constitution had increased to 66 percent. By then, 
68 percent in France and 55 percent in the Netherlands were in support of a European 
Constitution. In Poland, whose government had the greatest difficulties in accepting a 
new compromise on the institutional reforms of the EU, 69 percent of the citizens were 
in favor of a constitution for the European Union.*® 

Time had come for a new contract between the Union citizens and the political elites 
representing the European institutions. This contract could only be achieved over 
concrete issues and not over abstract institutional designs. In June 2007, when the 
European Council decided on the path toward a restructured treaty substituting the 
European Constitution, 52 percent of Union citizens tended to trust the European 
Commission, an increase by 4 percent compared with the 2006 poll. According to 
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Eurobarometer the European Parliament was trusted by 56 percent of Union citizens, 
also an increase by 4 percent compared with the 2006 poll. Time had come for 
Eurobarometer to also measure trust in the dealings of the European Council. Being the 
most influential European institution, yet its most obscure and intransparent one, the 
European Council was the source of much of the confusion over the past decade. Now it 
aimed at also being the source of a successful restitution. Nobody could imagine a 
future of Europe without the nation states and hence without national governments 
represented in the European Council. The European Council has a great responsibility to 
generate common European interests — and to communicate them properly to the 
respective national citizenry. It was unacceptable that several members of the European 
Council gave the impression that their signature under the Treaty Establishing a 
Constitution for Europe was not really to be taken seriously. It was also highly 
problematic that a strong majority of EU member states and EU citizens were held 
hostage by negative referenda generated by the votes of less than half of the population 
in a minority of EU member states. 

In the end, the real problem was one of democratic theory. It had become necessary 
to better reconcile the methods, preconditions and effects of generating political 
legitimacy between the different layers of the EU’s multilevel governance system and 
the citizens of the European Union. The political leaders across the EU have promised a 
Europe with results that works. As for the Union citizens, they are clear in the 
description of their priorities. In 2007, they identified the following issues as their main 
concern: unemployment (34 percent, down from 49 percent in 2006), crime (24 
percent), the overall economic situation (20 percent), health care (18 percent), inflation 
(18 percent), immigration (15 percent), terrorism (12 percent) pensions (12 percent), 
education systems (9 percent) and taxes (8 percent). The overall economic situation was 
perceived more positive than a year earlier. While in 2006, only 46 percent of Union 
citizens stated that the economic situation was good, the “economic feel good factor” 
had gone up to 52 percent in June 2007.” It was more urgent than ever to give the EU 
back to its citizens by way of clearly presenting political choices they could connect 
with or reject. The election to the European Parliament in 2009 was not meant to make 
the EU enter into a form of artificial harmony and self-sustaining stability. It might, 
however, become the gateway to a new era of European politics and European 
integration: The political nature of European integration was more obvious and more 
acceptable than ever before in the history of European integration. The election to the 
European Parliament in June 2009 can be understood as the belated substitute for an 
EU-wide referendum on the European Constitution. This election was a judgment about 
Europe’s constitution, about the constitution the European Union was in. 

When asked in 2007 to predict the future fifty years from now, the majority of 
Union citizens envisaged the EU as playing a leading role in the world — as a key 
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diplomatic power (61 percent), with its own army (56 percent) and with its own directly 
elected President (51 percent). At least 31 percent assumed that the EU at that point in 
time would have become a secondary economic power, given the enormous 
transformations elsewhere and notably in China and India.” This minority realism also 
recognized the undeniable continuity of American economic power in the decades 
ahead. 

In order to regain respect and authority, the “chastened leaders” of Europe need 
concrete policy successes.’ They need them not for their sake alone but eventually for 
the sake of their continent. More than anything else it would require for them to exercise 
transparent deliberations and honest decisions between the several horizontal and 
vertical, formal and informal levels of EU governance. In the course of the reflection 
period on European identity and the constitution of Europe the Union citizens had more 
than ever documented that they wanted to know what was at stake, wanted to get 
involved in what would eventually impact their personal destiny and the social 
structures they are living in, and that they wanted to clearly see accountability attached 
to those representing them. Pragmatic politics and concrete, measurable success — that is 
the most likely formula to improve Europe’s constitution and to give legitimate 
meaning to the written constitutional provisions of the European Union. 

European integration is about value added, the evolution of common goods and the 
deepening of mutual solidarity among Union citizens and Union states. At the end of a 
decade of constitution-building, time has come to reconnect Union citizens and Union 
institutions both on the EU and on the national level. First and foremost, time has come 
for the leadership across Europe to define European integration again for its potential 
and no longer from its limits. Time has come for a Political Union that works instead of 
mainly being obsessed with fine-tuning its procedural mechanisms and constitutive 
treaties. In the end, Europe’s constitution will be measured by the contribution of the 
European Union to a better, free and safe world. 
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Challenge and Response 


II. 1957 — 1979: Institutions Consolidated 


1. A New Beginning for Europe 


March 25, 1957, was no ordinary day in the history of Europe. A continent twelve 
years out of the ashes of the worst outburst of violence in its history that had left more 
than 40 million Europeans dead, many of its cities devastated, its economy in shambles, 
and the world exhausted after waging a bitter campaign to stop the fighting, still filled 
with dire suspicion about what might come next, possibly again out of Germany and 
surely out of the Soviet Union. In 1957, Europe was a continent divided by the forces of 
a Cold War, which more than anything else echoed the fundamental divide between 
democracy and totalitarianism as the most contrasting concepts to organize the rule of 
men over men. One form of totalitarianism — national-socialist racism — had been buried 
along with Hitler’s German Reich. The other form of totalitarian dictatorship — 
communism — was in full swing, no matter how many hopes were aired with the death 
of Stalin on March 5, 1953. For some in Europe — certainly in France, Great Britain, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, also in Spain, Portugal and to some extent even in Italy — the 
world at large was their point of reference. Colonial rule had been exercised for the past 
centuries in the most remote places on earth. Wouldn’t that be the best way to get away 
from the intricacies of Europe and to pursue the course as a global power? Many in 
France thought like this, and even more thought so in Great Britain. The British also felt 
strong transatlantic bonds with the United States of America. Since World War II - like 
the Soviet Union on its eastern borders — the US had been firmly established as a 
European power on the western shores of the continent. In 1957, nothing was yet 
decided as far as the future of Europe was concerned, neither in terms of geopolitical 
strategy nor regarding the economic development or the evolution of Europe’s political 
systems. Democracy had become a second chance in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
colloquially labeled West Germany. France seemed to suffer from the idiosyncrasies of 
its Fourth Republic, tightly knit with the demise of French colonial glory in Indochina 
and in Algeria. The battle of Dien Bien Phu in 1954 brought a deep humiliation for the 
once unbeatable French army. The civil war in Algeria was dragging on and in fact 
escalating. The weakness of the political system in France was symbolized by 
constantly changing governments. 

March 25, 1957, did not transcend all queries and weaknesses, concerns and 
uncertainties that were flourishing in Europe. Yet it was to become the founding day, 
the birthday of a new order in Europe with a new structure for Europe through a new 
beginning among Europeans. The signing of the Treaties of Rome was accompanied by 
diplomatic protocol appropriate for the moment. The ceremony under the fresco of the 
battle of the Horatii and the Curatii in Rome’s city hall on its famous Capitol Hill was 
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short and serene. Under the statues of Pope Urban VIII and Pope Innocence X, Belgian 
Foreign Minister Paul-Henri Spaak and the Secretary General of the Belgian Economic 
Ministry, Count Jean-Charles Snoy et d’Oppuers, French Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau and his State Secretary, Maurice Faure, German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 
and the State Secretary in the German Foreign Ministry, Walter Hallstein, Italian Prime 
Minister Antonio Segni and Italy’s Foreign Minister, Gaetano Martino, the State and 
Foreign Minister of Luxembourg, Joseph Bech, and Luxembourg’s Ambassador in 
Belgium, Lambertus Schaus, and finally the Dutch Foreign Minister, Joseph Luns, and 
the Director for Montan-Integration in the Dutch Eonomic Ministry, Johannes Linthorst 
Homan, signed the Treaties of Rome. One treaty established the European Economic 
Community (EEC), the other one the European Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM). 

The future that was now beginning was a long and complex one. Whether it was to 
be successful was not certain on March 25, 1957. That it should become a success story, 
and in fact a unique, unprecedented experience in Europe and for the world, was the 
hope of the signatories. 

March 25, 1957, was the beginning of “an ever closer union among the peoples of 
Europe” as the preamble of the Treaties of Rome solemnly, yet somewhat loftily 
proclaimed.' It was not clear what that could mean or should entail. Political will and 
personal commitment among the signatories of the Treaties of Rome nurtured hope, but 
skepticism elsewhere in Europe was probably as strong as ever during the next five 
decades of European integration. “Those who drew up the Treaties of Rome,” Paul- 
Henri Spaak, Belgian Foreign Minister and one of the signatories on March 25, 1957, 
was to remind members of the Council of Europe in 1964, “did not think of it as 
essentially economic; they thought of it as a stage on the way to political union.” Walter 
Hallstein, the first President of the European Commission from January 1, 1958, until 
June 30, 1965, had already underlined the same attitude earlier: “We are not integrating 
economies, we are integrating politics. We are not just sharing our furniture, we are 
jointly building a new and bigger house.” 

This was easier said than done. Mutual suspicion, the scars of two World Wars, 
divergent political interests and even more so political, economic and social realities 
and widely different ideas about how to manage the future defined the public discourse 
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in Europe as the Foreign Ministers of the six founding states sat down in Rome to sign 
the Treaties, which their representatives had negotiated during an impressively short 
period of time. The Treaties of Rome stabilized the trend to go ahead with integration 
projects in the sphere of the economy without losing sight of political ambitions and 
without overburdening the chosen path with too many expectations, goals and 
intentions. Yet the Treaties of Rome finally brought a lasting solution to earlier “trials 
and errors” and cautious efforts to give European history a new, predictable and positive 
course after decades of bloodshed and hatred. They brought an answer after more than 
two centuries of antagonizing nationalism and political structures on the continent that 
were largely defined by a balance of mistrust, an inclination to hegemony and disrespect 
for the voice of ordinary Europeans. Nobody could expect that such a history, in fact its 
underlying mentality and the identities it had generated, were to be overcome within a 
short period of time or by one wise political stroke. Such a view would have been a 
complete misunderstanding of “the forces of history.” They might be unleashed at some 
point with all the power that turn them into events every school child will later learn and 
remember. They are the product of processes and developments, often contingent, 
paradoxical, unclear and contradictory, which remain to be understood and interpreted 
by historians. But they are and always will be expressed in multidimensional processes 
that justify different interpretations. Often they had already received different 
interpretations during the time of their creation, as much contested before they came 
into existence as among latter-day interpreters. This interpretation does not want to 
leave any room for doubt: The Treaties of Rome that came into force after ratification in 
all six parliaments on January 1, 1958, were a new, a happy, and a successful beginning 
for Europe. They marked a turning point in the history of Europe.’ 

This turning point confirmed Europe’s route to supranationality. As new as the word 
was the concept. “Above the national,” the loose translation does not help to clarify the 
content either. Supranationality — defined as a method of decision-making where power 
is shared by representatives of member states of a political body and independent actors 
of a polity above the nation state — has never been a static notion. It was not available in 
any library as a condensed theory, ready-made as a book waiting for its practical 
implementation. Much of the debate about “supranationality versus 
intergovernmentalism” — filling shelves of books by now — has only limited meaning 
and relevance. It cannot explain why Europe embarked on a path toward 
supranationality, how at this particular point in time this new reality in the political life 
of the European continent evolved, and whether or not the reality emerging through the 
idiosyncrasies of supranationality has become irreversible and lastingly legitimized. The 
core of the Treaties of Rome is beyond any doubt: The treaties initiated the most 
innovative pattern the European continent has experienced since the emergence of the 
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modern nation state. The nation state, based on the notion of national identity and the 
righteous quest for self-determination, is itself the product of a long process. 
Notwithstanding all transformations, strengths and flaws, the nation state has defined 
the political evolution of Europe ever since the late eighteenth century, if not since the 
late sixteenth century. For at least two hundred years, Europeans were not able to think 
of politics as being separated from the realities of the nation state. The rest of the world 
followed suit, largely by force of European imperialism and its rejection in the very 
name of national self-determination. Elsewhere, European settler colonies came to the 
same conclusion as their European ancestors: Political life ought to be organized 
through the medium of the nation state. 

Supranationality encompasses two thoughts. On the one hand, it implies the 
continuity of the nation state. On the other hand, it marks an addition that in turn will 
transform the original nation state. Nobody has claimed the copyright for the word 
“supranationality.” Mostly it will be seen as another social science jargon. Thus, the 
theoretical academic debates about the supranational quality of European integration 
have always been more vigorous than the political process would have indicated. In 
political reality, the evolution of European integration was guided by facts emanating 
from the Treaties of Rome. The discourse about “supranationality” or about 
“federalism” has largely been a reflex of this factual evolution. Yet it has always been 
an inherent element in the political agitation and public interpretation of European 
integration through the first five decades of its evolution.” 

The Treaties of Rome were not the result of a sudden culmination of wisdom and 
super-human insights into the nature of man, politics and Europe. They were rather the 
down-to-earth result of daunting negotiations, trial and error, bickering and crises that 
time and again posed the strongest possible challenge to European policy makers. With 
the signing of the Treaties of Rome, the contested interpretation of their meaning and 
consequence began. Interpretation became a permanent pattern in the evolution of 
European integration. The starting positions for those who were chosen to sign the 
extraordinary Treaties of Rome could hardly have been more different. The different 
realities they were embedded in did not change with the signing of the treaties. Different 
interests did not disappear either. But a new reality emerged, an additional element of 
factual substance and multiple implications that were barely imaginable on March 25, 
1957. France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg began a 
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journey that was intended to lead them through a customs union to a common market 
and eventually to “an ever closer union among the peoples of Europe”. Possible 
enlargement beyond the original six founding states was implied. 

The ingenuity of then Dutch Foreign Minister Johan Willem Beyen will always be 
cherished as he was the one who presented a plan for an industrial customs union to his 
colleagues in the other five founding states of the EEC. His plan had originally been 
launched as part of the concept for a European Political Community that failed in 1954. 
The dependency of the Netherlands on international trade did not change with such 
political failures and thus Beyen’s “preoccupation with regional economic integration’”® 
was a continuous and reliable element in the search for a new European architecture. 
Trade barriers were by definition against the interest of the Dutch and their partners in 
Belgium and Luxembourg. In 1944, still in the midst of war, they had set the tone with 
the creation of a Benelux customs union.’ Hardly liberated from German occupation, 
theirs was to be the nucleus experiment of the customs union that was to emerge in 
Western Europe at large. 

That Germany was to be part of this newly emerging reality was altogether a 
revolution in European affairs. Under the terrible dictatorship of the National Socialists, 
totalitarianism, racism and aggression emanating from Germany had burnt Europe down 
to ashes — and ultimately Germany as well. Unlike in former times, the Western allies 
that had won the war against Germany did finally decide not to punish Germany by 
isolating or de-industrializing it. They did not squeeze German resources (for 
understandable reasons) for purposes of reparation, which almost inevitably would have 
provoked a German sense of revenge. Germany was to be controlled through integration 
into a newly emerging structure of Western European and transatlantic institutions, 
policy mechanisms and economic patterns breaking with the past flirtation of Germany 
to dominate Central Europe in the pursuit of its power policy that was inherently anti- 
Western (and fearful of Russia alike). 

To be afraid of Germany had been a particular and understandable part of the 
national psychology of France for long time. Three wars of German aggression in less 
than one century had left deep scars of suspicion on the French national psyche about 
their eastern neighbors. France was looking for security from Germany, even after the 
total defeat of the German Reich in 1945. But security from Germany alone would not 
generate a lasting and sustainable economic modernization of France. Monnet’s idea of 
bringing coal and steel, the resources of power, under supranational control was still 
somewhat influenced by this attitude of control. But it also opened the way for a 
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complete and courageous reversal of France’s national security strategy: The idea to 
turn the concept of securing France from Germany into one of security for France with 
Germany and economic cooperation, even while integration with Germany was the 
most far-sighted contribution French politics could possibly invent after World War I. 
Yet France did just that, as highlighted by the plan Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
presented on May 9, 1950. No direct path led from the Schuman-Plan to the Treaties of 
Rome as all other subsequent developments of European integration were not dependent 
on a predetermined path. But the Schuman-Plan changed the strategic parameters under 
which the reconstruction of Europe was to develop.* It was the plan of a wise, great 
man. The United States, echoed by Secretary of State Dean Acheson, was more than 
favorable about this turn of French policies toward defeated Germany. In fact, they had 
somewhat been pushing for this change. Early on, the US supported the idea of a 
European customs union and the subsequent common market. Europe was to be a much 
more solid, even attractive partner for the US if its economy was operating under same 
standards, at least in the democratic part of Europe. In doing so, it would strengthen the 
democratic revival in Western Europe and its will to defend the democracies of Europe 
against totalitarian Soviet rule on the eastern side of the Iron Curtain. 

The history from the Schuman-Plan to the creation of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (ECSC)’, from the failed European Defense Community and European 
Political Community, to the Foreign Ministers meeting in Messina, and from the Spaak 
Commission, the Venice Meeting of Foreign Ministers and the Intergovernmental 
Conference finally to the Treaties of Rome has been studied and described in much 
detail. Most important remains this key fact: The Treaties of Rome consolidated the 
quest for a new supranational architecture in Europe. The first EEC Commission 
President, Walter Hallstein, did not shy away from calling the Treaties of Rome the 
constitution of Europe. In light of the long history of European integration, the 
constitutionalization of this exceptional project has often been underrated. Yet, it is true 
that without a unique treaty at its inception, the founding of an integrated Europe might 
not have succeeded. The Treaties of Rome must be considered the first founding of 
Europe. These treaties laid the groundwork for a successful process of reconciliation 
among the belligerent nations and states of Western Europe. The Treaties of Rome 
started a top-down process of integration. This process gave a completely new shape to 
the state structure of Europe. Over five decades, the political architecture of Europe was 
to change gradually, yet dramatically. The initial decision for a law-based supranational 
approach had an unwavering long-term effect. After five decades, the citizens of united 
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Europe were looking for a new rationale for European integration while the leaders of 
the EU were still busy framing the institutions that were so solidly running the political 
business of an integrated Europe. At the fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
Treaties of Rome, time had come to realize that the European Union had embarked on 
its Second Founding. Still, those who were managing the adaptation crisis of the early 
years of the twenty-first century owed their compass to the exceptional success and 
genius of the Founding Fathers of 1957. 


2. The Treaties of Rome: Content and Interpretation 


The Treaties of Rome created two different communities: The European Economic 
Community (EEC), geared to achieve a customs union without internal tariffs in three 
stages within twelve to fifteen years, with borderless freedom of goods, people, services 
and capital and common external tariffs against third countries; and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (EURATOM), geared to create a common market for the 
peaceful use of atomic energy, with free movement of nuclear resources, equipment, 
experts and information, coupled with joint research in the industrial use of atomic 
energy, but without surveillance of the military use of atomic energy by the EURATOM 
authorities." 

The structure of the European Economic Community followed the logic of the 
European Coal and Steel Community: a supranational institution, binding the sovereign 
rights of all participating countries over those sectors and functions of their economy 
that were agreed upon by the Treaties of Rome and their subsequent elaboration. The 
European Coal and Steel Community combined “negative integration” (controlling 
German coal and steel resources) with “positive integration” (doing it jointly on a 
European level). Its main feature was the institutional arrangement, establishing the 
High Authority as its chief executive, the Council as the legislature, the General 
Assembly, a consultative gathering of deputies from the member states parliaments, and 
the Court of Justice as the final arbiter in case of conflicting interpretation of the 
Treaties and their implementation. The Treaties of Rome confirmed this institutional 
structure with certain variations: Instead of a High Authority they established the 
European Commission, while the Council, the Parliamentary Assembly and the 
European Court of Justice were to be in charge of all three communities that existed in 
parallel until the merger of ECSC, EEC and EURATOM into one EC in 1970. The 
Treaties of Rome also created a new balance between the role of the European 
Commission (unlike the ECSC’s High Authority it was designed as a looser, less 
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powerful executive) and the power of the Council, underlining its primacy in different 
formations as legislature. Domestic and foreign policy matters became increasingly 
interwoven in the structures of the Council. 

There have been many debates about the relationship between the Council and the 
European Commission, but only one conclusion stands the test of reality and of time: 
Both the European Commission and the Council have been, and have remained ever 
since, supranational organs in their own right.'' The real debate was always about the 
degree of power of one over the other — or of both in relation to the emerging European 
Parliament. Neither a European Commission nor a Council had existed in Europe before 
that day. The balance remained contested and swings of the pendulum in one or the 
other direction were more usual than atypical over time. Yet the supranational 
organizational structure of the European Economic Community was intrinsically a 
novelty for Europe, unimaginable during the age of nationalism. 

Clearly, compared with the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community, the European Commission that began its work under the Presidency of 
Walter Hallstein on January 1, 1958, was more dependent upon decisions of by the 
Council. This primacy of alleged national decisions gave rise to the theory of a 
predominantly intergovernmental display of the original EEC, one meant to enhance the 
national good and interest through community means. This is not altogether a wrong 
analysis. But it is too limited to understand the entire historical dynamics of the process 
that began in Rome. While decisions of the European Economic Community were to be 
taken in the Council, it was the role of the European Commission to prepare these 
decisions and to oversee their compliance with the provisions of the Treaties of Rome. 
This was not a small role, supported by the choice for Emile Noél as first Secretary 
General of the European Commission, who stayed in office until 1986, surviving many 
national governments and eight Commission Presidents. From the beginning, the 
European Commission was labeled the “protector of the Treaties” — notwithstanding the 
important role and independence of the European Court of Justice, another exceptional 
invention originating in the European Coal and Steel Community and confirmed in its 
supreme authority by the Treaties of Rome. 

The interplay between European Commission — originally consisting of nine 
commissioners — and Council was a typical struggle over power and its balance between 
executive and legislature known from the evolution of all national political systems. 
Since the Council was only able to change proposals of the European Commission by 
way of unanimity, the Commission grew into a pivotal role as far as the interpretation 
and normative evolution of the Treaties of Rome was concerned. The treaties only 
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defined a framework for the development of a customs union and the subsequent 
common market. Thus it was largely in the hands of the European Commission to 
actively form the European Economic Community, based on its unlimited right to do so 
according to Article 235 of the Treaties of Rome. 

The decision-making process in the Council was based on a weighing of votes, 
which was driven by the goal to prevent a marginalization of the three smallest EEC 
member states: Decisions on matters other than the proposals of the Commission — 
where unanimity was required — were possible only with the votes of four countries. To 
this interplay between executive and legislative was added the European Parliamentary 
Assembly, delegated from national parliaments to oversee the activities of the European 
Economic Community, the European Atomic Energy Community and the European 
Coal and Steel Community. The 142 delegate members of the Parliamentary Assembly 
(36 for France, Germany and Italy, 14 for Belgium and the Netherlands, six for 
Luxembourg) did not carry legislative powers. They were meant to support the process 
toward a customs union through advice and control. This was by and large also the role 
of the Economic and Social Committee, with the consequence that both organs were 
considered equal for a long time in textbooks about the EEC. 

The European Assembly grew into a proper European Parliament. The European 
Assembly itself coined the name “Parliament” on March 30, 1962. At that moment in 
time, this decision was received with little respect and even less expectation. Yet, over 
time the authority of the European Parliament grew. In 1979, the citizens of the then 
twelve EC member states were able to directly elect their representatives into this 
unique body in the history of European democracy. Within another three decades, the 
European Parliament became the partner of the Council in legislative co-decision on 
practically all relevant matters of the European Union. The European Economic and 
Social Committee remained the consultative body of the social partners, an expression 
of consociational democracy and decision-making in Europe, that was by now not only 
established on the national, but also on the supranational level. 

One fundamental difference between the European Commission and the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community was the fiscal condition under 
which they were operating. While the High Authority was able to work with its own 
financial resources — allocated through levies from coal and steel companies according 
to their turnover — the European Commission and the European Atomic Energy 
Community were financed by contributions of each member state, thus limiting the 
independence of action enormously. On the other hand, this procedure confirmed the 
traditional relationship of an executive to the legislative body of a governance system. 
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The fundamental question therefore was not whether the European Commission should 
gain the right to an independent budget, but whether or not the Council was the only 
appropriate legislative body of the EEC. As in the tradition of all modern nation states, 
also in Europe the rule of law was established before parliamentary democracy came to 
fruition. 

180 million Europeans constituted the six founding countries of an emerging 
European customs union. Article 8 of the EEC Treaty had envisaged a transitory period 
of twelve to fifteen years to achieve full customs union for industrial goods. By 1962, 
intra-Community trade had been doubled. Internal custom tariffs had been reduced 
faster than anticipated — always based on proposals of the European Commission and 
decisions taken by the Council. By July 1, 1968, all industrial intra-Community tariffs 
had been abolished and the gradual introduction of a harmonized and finally common 
external tariff for imports into the EEC had been introduced. The EEC external tariff 
was in line with the results of multilateral customs reductions negotiated through GATT 
in the early 1960’s. At this point, the EEC was considered to be a particularly liberal 
economic grouping as its external tariff was less than 35 percent of US, British and 
Japanese custom barriers. The first steps toward customs union had been taken 
successfully — and even before schedule — although non-tariff barriers remained the 
biggest obstacle to the full creation of a common market for goods and to all outsiders 
trying to do business with the EEC.” They were only tackled with the Single Market 
project, in EC-shorthand the “1992 project” (to commemorate the anniversary of 
Columbus discovery of America in 1492), more than two decades later. 

During the 1960’s, the European Commission succeeded in establishing the 
notorious full-fledged competition policy of the EEC, but could only coordinate 
cautious efforts to create an industrial policy as counterpart to the Common Agricultural 
Policy. By 1968, the EEC had survived its biggest institutional challenge so far. The 
issue was Common Agricultural Policy, a continuous matter of concern ever since." 
The context in which the matter of financing the Common Agricultural Policy escalated 
into a severe constitutional crisis was related to the principle of national primacy over 
community decisions, which was particularly dear to France under President Charles de 
Gaulle. The inclusion of agricultural policies into the emerging common market was 
stipulated by the Treaties of Rome, mainly at the insistence of France, where at that 
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time almost 30 percent of the national work force was occupied in agriculture.'® 
Germany, on the other hand, did not have more than 15 percent of its work force in 
agriculture. It had to import agricultural products and was ready to support the 
agricultural concern of its neighbor in exchange for a speedier opening of French 
industrial markets for German products. To transfer divergent national regulations for 
the agricultural market under one common European agricultural framework was a 
daunting and complex process. A European Market Order for agriculture was 
considered the only feasible mechanism to provide for the complete free flow of 
agricultural products in the EEC. The Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) was designed 
by Dutch Commissioner (and short-time President of the European Commission in 
1972) Sicco Mansholt. The decision of the Council on June 30, 1960, was based on four 
principles: free trade for all agricultural products within the EEC; a market order with 
gradual harmonization of guaranteed prices; preference for community products 
executed through a protective system of variable tariffs vis-a-vis agricultural products 
from third countries; financial solidarity, that is to say financing of the Common 
Agricultural Policy through a Community budget. 

According to the Treaties of Rome, beginning with the third stage of the customs 
union on January 1, 1966, most decisions of the Council were to be taken with qualified 
majority. As of 1970, the financial resources for the Common Agricultural Policy were 
automatically to be allocated to the EEC budget, consisting of custom duties from 
agricultural and industrial imports into the EEC. As much as this was in line with 
French interests, under this scheme the European Commission might have acquired 
genuine budgetary authority. Instead of waiting until 1970, the European Commission 
wanted to settle the principle question ahead of time with the beginning of the third 
phase of the customs union. In April 1965 the European Commission proposed that the 
introduction of the EEC’s own budgetary resources as of 1970 would also require 
budgetary control by the European Parliament as national parliaments were no longer in 
control of the allocation process. In combination with the prospect of increased 
qualified majority voting in the Council, this proposal was unacceptable for French 
President de Gaulle. He feared that France’s agricultural interests could be outvoted by 
others. He ordered French ministers and officials to leave EEC meetings until the matter 
was settled. Between July 1965 and January 1966 the French chair remained empty. 
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force. They went into those sectors of the economy that began to represent the modernization of 
French industry: chemicals, metal, manufacturers. Between 1962 and 1972 another 1.3 million 
workers left French agriculture. Because French government was promoting the concentration of 
industrial ownership as a strategy to speed up economic modernization, many started to work in 
large national corporations. In 1960, 8 percent of all industrial turnover of France was in foreign 
hands, by 1980 this figure had increased to one quarter of the whole turnout, in capital goods and 
chemicals it had even gone up to 40 percent: See George, Stephen, and Ian Bache, Politics in the 
European Union, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001: 171. 
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France agreed to return to Community business in January 1966. The “empty chair 
crisis” of 1965/1966 ended with the Luxembourg Compromise. It confirmed continuous 
application of the principle of unanimity in the Council should vital national interests be 
at stake. The compromise finally reached on the new financial arrangement included 
French agreement to a German request according to which all remaining intra- 
Community tariffs on industrial goods be abolished by June 1968 while France 
succeeded in establishing the mechanism for a community-financed Common 
Agricultural Policy. Following the crisis, Walter Hallstein announced his resignation as 
President of the European Commission ahead of time in July 1967, when the merger of 
the European Community with EURATOM and ECSC was to come into effect. He had 
become a target of strong critique by de Gaulle, who rejected the allusion that Hallstein 
could operate like just another head of government. 

This institutional conflict was indeed at the center of the crisis. More than an 
institutional conflict, it was a constitutional one, covered by the important issue of how 
France was to achieve its agricultural interests in the EEC. At the end, the outcome of 
the crisis could have been worse. What would have happened if France had left the 
EEC? The power struggle over the primacy of decision-making in the EEC cannot 
really surprise anyone. It would also be insufficient to only analyze it in categories 
related to the issue at stake and the specific national interests involved. During the first 
phase of the European Economic Community clashing interests, which quickly could 
have translated into constitutional conflicts, could have easily undermined the political 
fabric of the whole construction. Thus at the end, the “empty chair crisis” strengthened 
European integration as it confirmed the political will and shared interest of all 
participating countries to pursue the path of supranationality set by the Treaties of 
Rome, no matter how much the art of compromise was necessary. 

Often, the “empty chair crisis” is analyzed as proof of the primacy of 
intergovernmentalism in European integration. This is a static and almost theoretical 
conclusion of the complexity of the event and its result. It would be enlightening to 
broaden the perspective and to recognize that the supranational approach as such did not 
only survive the crisis of 1965/66, but that in the end it was strengthened with the 
merger of the EEC, EURATOM and ECSC that also was decided as part of the 
“package deal” between France and Germany at the Luxembourg summit. The “empty 
chair crisis” was almost an inevitable conflict of constitutional interests that did not 
destroy the underlying constitutional claim of integration. In light of the changes in 
France from the Fourth to the Fifth Republic, a complete constitutional revocation of 
the Treaties of Rome would not have been unimaginable given French constitutional 
habits. The fact that it did not happen proved de Gaulle’s ultimate commitment to 
recognize the path taken with the Treaties of Rome. 

Moreover, the “empty chair crisis” should also be seen as the first interplay of 
domestic political preferences and European choices. It was a conflict about political 
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norms and priorities as they occur in any pluralistic democracy. In 1958, such a 
constitutional battle had occurred in France itself. Over the following decades, the EU 
would see other constitutional battles, be it the budgetary clashes with Euroskeptic 
Britain under the Premiership of Margaret Thatcher, disputes over the weighing of votes 
at the Nice Summit in 2000, or the final quarrels about the voting rights under the 
European Constitution. These intra-community quarrels express legitimate political and 
even constitutional disputes as they occur in any nation state. As European integration 
by definition is a supranational addition to the levels of governance in Europe, 
traditional national debates and preoccupations, interests and normative conflicts also 
reach the European level. In fact, domestic politics becomes Union politics — and vice 
versa. The “empty chair crisis” was a first time experience of this challenge to 
supranational integration from within the process. 

Another experience of later integration processes also became visible during the 
time of testing of the Treaties of Rome in the 1960’s. In sum, European integration and 
its effects are neither the product of “nebulous visions of European unity” nor of 
“concrete calculations of national advantages” alone.'’ European integration is as much 
about an intention-effect-nexus that very often is unpredictable. Its development cannot 
properly be anticipated and fully outlined in advance. Germany started the path into 
European integration with the hope for rehabilitation. France began it with the clear 
intention to dominate European integration. German integration changed from a 
negative one (controlling Germany through integration) to a positive one (integrating 
Germany for the benefit of the whole). France changed from a sense of natural 
superiority and fear of Germany to the recognition of European institutions and 
procedures that require compromises even on the part of the strongest. By developing 
common interests, all partners of the integration process gained.'* But the greatest gains 
were at the supranational level: The treaty-based European Community was 
consolidated and strengthened as a unique form of policy conduct. 

The Treaties of Rome have opened this new chapter of dynamic experiences in the 
European polity. In many cases, individual decisions in the European Economic 
Community — and later in the European Union — were made under circumstances 
different from those that they initiated. The calculus of the intention that was at the 
cradle of each decision — no matter how big or small — did not always materialize. In 
fact, the effects of a decision often changed the original calculation and intention. It 
seems as if this is the only constant law of politics. In so far as European integration can 
be interpreted through the lenses of this “law,” it proves the quintessential political 
nature of the process of European integration. This has been the ultimate testimony to 
the imaginative political wisdom expressed by those drafting, negotiating and ratifying 


17 Dinan, Desmond, Europe Recast: A History of European Union, op.cit.: xiii. 
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the Treaties of Rome.'? The rest became “history,” but the making of the Treaties of 
Rome and thus the beginning of the extraordinary path toward European integration was 
an extraordinary moment for Europe. 


3. Challenge and Response at Work 


The wisdom inculcated in the Treaties of Rome did not come about as a law of 
nature or a gift from heaven. It was rather the reaction to a deep crisis in the effort to 
reorganize the political architecture of Europe. In fact, it was a combination of three 
responses to a set of three interrelated, but separate challenges: 

e A response to the shock of failed community-building through the means of a 

European Army and a Common Defense Policy under French control. 

e A response to the experimental experiences with a variation of mechanisms to 
bring about a new architecture for Europe none of which had really gained 
momentum yet. 

e A response to the recognition of continuous trajectories of state behavior, 
national psychologies of suspicion and political perceptions of mistrust that had 
to be overcome if Europe was to truly begin anew and consolidate its order 
under newly emerging external threats and pressures. 

The failure to succeed in realizing a European Defense Community and a European 
Political Community between 1952 and 1954 came as a blow to the hope of many that 
Europe had finally overcome its divisions and was ready to embark on a common path. 
With the outbreak of the Korean War on June 25, 1950, French resistance to an early 
rearmament of the Federal Republic of Germany, only five years after the unconditional 
surrender of the German Reich, was shattered.”” The United States were redesigning 
their global posture and considered a loyal Germany to be an asset. Instead of pursuing 
suggestions to de-industrialize Germany and keep it demobilized, they calculated with a 
strong economic recovery and a loyal strategic partner in the Cold War. Within two 
days of the North Korean invasion, Seoul was taken by their army. Should the same fate 


19 For many details see von der Groeben, Hans, Aufbaujahre der Europäischen Gemeinschaft - Das 
Ringen um den Gemeinsamen Markt und die Politische Union (1958-1966), Baden-Baden: Nomos, 
1982; Küsters, Hanns Jürgen, Die Gründung der Europäischen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft, Baden- 
Baden: Nomos, 1982. 

20 Only two days after invading on June 25, 1950, North Korean troops, well equipped with Russian 
tanks, had occupied Seoul. By September 25, 1950 the North Koreans had been pushed back after a 
UN Force had been able to defend the city of Pusan and after General MacArthur had succeeded 
with a seaborne landing at Incheon. In November 1950, South Korea had to suffer a second invasion, 
this time by Chinese forces. On January 3, 1951 they had again occupied Seoul, only to be pushed 
back on March 15, 1951 by the US and UN Forces. After a long stalemate, an armistice between the 
two Koreans was signed on July 27, 1953 in Panmunjom. 
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not occur on the Rhine, Germany was to rearm, both the Americans and the German 
government under Chancellor Konrad Adenauer concluded.”! 

Adenauer saw this move also as another step toward full rehabilitation of his 
country. France could hardly bear the idea to see Germans in uniform again. To do this 
under the structures of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) was another 
hard demand on the French. NATO was founded in 1949 at the outbreak of the Cold 
War and soon gained reputation as the single most important expression of a 
transatlantic community that was to link the US and its European partners in the most 
successful military alliance ever over the next half century. But in the early 1950’s, for 
France the choice was either a US-led security system for Europe or a European security 
arrangement ultimately led by France. A Foreign Ministers Conference of September 
12-16, 1950, in Washington showed French isolation on the matter of German 
rearmament. Under this pressure, Jean Monnet, the “father” of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, conceptualized another plan aimed at transferring the supranational 
method of the community of coal and steel to the military sphere. His concept was 
accepted by French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman and Prime Minister René Pleven, 
who presented it as his plan to the French National Assembly on October 24, 1950. 
Events in the world, the French Prime Minister stated, would leave no choice but to 
immediately move from transferring coal and steel under the roof of a supranational 
community to the communitarization of defense through a common European army. 

The next meeting of the NATO Council on October 28, 1950, did not reach 
agreement whether or not German rearmament should take place under the umbrella of 
US-led NATO or as part of a European Army largely under French hegemony. The US 
could accept a European Army if it was to recognize NATO leadership. Neither 
American skepticism nor the effort of Stalin to seduce the Federal Republic of Germany 
onto a path toward national reunification under conditions of neutrality (Stalin Note 
from March 10, 1952) could stop the negotiations among the six European members of 
the European Coal and Steel Community on the creation of a European Defense 
Community, coupled with a European Political Community. On May 27, 1952, the 
treaty of the European Defense Community was signed. The result of focused 
negotiations among six West European countries was the concept of a European army, 
consisting of 40 divisions, out of which twelve were to be German. A European 
executive organ was to supervise all relevant questions, including training and 
recruitment, military production and selection of equipment. The Court of Justice of the 
European Coal and Steel Community was to be in charge of protecting the full 
implementation of the defense union treaty. 
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A fierce German debate on the whole matter ended with the ratification of the 
Treaty installing the European Defense Community and the European Political 
Community on March 9, 1953, by the German parliament. France went through difficult 
political waters: between 1950 and 1954, the country experienced eight coalition 
governments with seven different Prime Ministers and three different Foreign Ministers. 
Then came the showdown: Pierre Mendes France, who had been in office as Prime 
Minister since June 18, 1954, ended a heated and highly controversial public debate 
about the wisdom of sharing sovereignty over the French army with other European 
partners, and the Germans in particular, by failing to give a recommendation to the 
National Assembly in favor of ratifying the Treaty on the European Defense 
Community. On August 30, 1954, the National Assembly, with a majority of Gaullists, 
communists and half of the radicals and socialists, decided to postpone the decision on 
the treaty sine die (319 to 264 votes).”” 

Soon thereafter, Germany was to join NATO in 1955, a step already prepared for 
during the long time of waiting for the ratification of the treaty on European Defense 
Community. While public attention at the time — and scholarly work thereafter — mainly 
focused on the failure of the European Defense Community, the fate of the European 
Political Community almost fell into oblivion. Efforts made at the time were impressive 
and did anticipate many of the suggestions that were again generated during the 
Constitutional Convention in 2002/2003. Already during the inaugural session of the 
Parliamentary Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community on September 10, 
1952, the six Foreign Ministers had been given orders to develop a concept for a 
European Political Community. The work of a commission under German politician 
Heinrich von Brentano presented a draft European constitution, which the ECSC 
Assembly almost unanimously agreed upon on March 10, 1953. The draft constitution 
was highly federal, with a two-chamber system, one directly elected by the people of 
Europe, the other (Senate) delegated by the national parliaments. The European 
government should serve as the executive, its president elected by the Senate. Together, 
the two chambers of parliament should have legislative powers. A Council should be 
the intermediary between the national governments and the European institutions. The 
Council of Justice would be the final arbiter and protector of the community 
constitution. ECSC and the newly founded European Defense Community should 
gradually be integrated under the roof of the European Political Community, which 
would uphold competences for foreign and security policies as well as for economic and 
monetary policies and the organization of a common market. In substance, the European 
Constitution of 2004 and the Reform Treaty of 2007 did not go beyond the original 
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proposals of the 1953 draft constitution. With the failure of the European Defense 
Community, the draft European constitution of 1953 went into the archives. 

Although this happened without too much public row, the shock of the failure of the 
European Defense Community was rather deep. Stalin’s death on March 5, 1953, and 
the Korean armistice on July 27, 1953, seemed to suggest a certain reduction of 
international tensions. Yet the failure of establishing a European army did not answer 
the burning question of how Europe’s security was to be organized, if at all. August 30, 
1954, was a black day for Europe. It was all the more astonishing that it took only a few 
months for a new initiative on European integration to appear. All in all, a handful of 
far-sighted European politicians, like-minded in spirit, but certainly in disagreement on 
many of the details and the long haul of the path European integration should take, did 
not give up. In fact, they left a legacy of European commitment, political will and the 
ability to forge compromises after having suffered defeat with the European defense 
project. 

Jean Monnet has to be mentioned. The agile, creative President of the High 
Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community was worried that if integration 
would come to a close the limited effort of the community for coal and steel might be 
doomed as well. During the immediate months following the failure of the European 
Defense Community and European Political Community, more than fifty concepts were 
developed under his supervision in the ECSC.” He and his advisers suggested the 
extension of competences of the High Authority beyond coal and steel to the 
transportation sector and to the whole energy sector, atomic energy in particular. Since 
the waiver of atomic secrets by the US government in December 1953, the prospect of a 
peaceful use of atomic energy had become an interesting concept for Europe to meet the 
rising energy demand in its period of post-war recovery.” 

Paul-Henri Spaak, Foreign Minister of Belgium since April 1954 and an ardent 
European federalist, has to be mentioned. He was ready to support the concepts Monnet 
would develop and give them the political backing among his colleagues of the six 
ECSC countries. On April 2, 1955, Spaak opened the new chapter of Europe’s 
integration history with a letter to his colleagues suggesting to convene a conference to 
cautiously reconsider among them the launching of a new European integration 
initiative. Jean Monnet would head this conference that was to discuss the prospects of 
extending the competencies of the European Coal and Steel Community to the sectors 
of transportation, air transportation included, and the whole of the energy sector, atomic 


23 Knipping, Franz, Rom, 25. März 1957: Die Einigung Europas, op.cit.: 82. 
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energy in particular. A new community should be considered to deal with the common 
use of atomic energy under the roof of one European market. 

Johann Willem Beyen, the Dutch Foreign Minister and an internationally renowned 
expert on financial and economic matters in office since September 1952, should not be 
forgotten. Already during the debates about a European Political Community he had 
suggested that a political community could not work without an economic base. Beyond 
partial integration of certain sectors of the economy, a horizontal integration of the 
whole of the economy under the supervision of a common executive was essential. In 
reply to Spaak’s letter, Beyen proposed that the three governments of Belgium, 
Luxembourg and the Netherlands jointly take the initiative to bring about a 
supranational authority, whose goal would be the creation of a common market. 

Last but not least, Konrad Adenauer, German chancellor from 1949 and during 
those days also Foreign Minister of the young Federal Republic, must be mentioned. 
Internal debates in his government were imminent — both with Economic Minister 
Ludwig Erhard, who favored a free trade agreement over any regularized European 
market, and among the chief advisers of both Adenauer and Erhard. Ultimately, 
Chancellor Adenauer decided that German industry could regain its traditional pre-war 
strength only through its incorporation into the world economy by way of an integrated 
West European economic market rooted in a customs union. Both Monnet and Spaak 
had considered the proposals of Johann Willem Beyen as too far-reaching and not 
realistic. In response to Spaak’s letter, they learned that the German government would 
favor an atomic energy market only if it were to be part of a larger common market 
based on customs union. When the six Foreign Ministers of the European Coal Steel 
Community met in Messina from June 1 to 3, 1955 — shortly before communal elections 
took place in this home town of Italy’s Foreign Minister Martino — they asked Paul- 
Henri Spaak to supervise an expert committee studying the option of both a horizontal 
market integration and an extension of the sector specific, functional integration that 
had begun with coal and steel. 

Between July 1955 and April 1956, a committee of government representatives and 
experts under the leadership of Paul-Henri Spaak conceptualized the report later named 
after the Belgium Foreign Minister. Following one more meeting of the six Foreign 
Ministers in Venice on May 29 and 30, 1956, between June 1956 and March 1957 an 
Intergovernmental Conference worked out the two founding treaties for the European 
Economic Community and for the European Atomic Energy Community. The shock of 
failure in 1954 and the limited experience with the European Coal and Steel Community 
that could somehow be used helped to reach a success achieved with unexpected speed 
and permeated with a cooperative spirit. None of this could be considered normal in the 
mid-1950’s. That is and remains the legacy of the “founding fathers” of the Treaties of 
Rome. 
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The United States served as “federator” with its dual intention to stay in Europe in 
order to guarantee its peace and to bring the Europeans together in a spirit of 
cooperation and partnership. During the 1960’s, when European integration began to 
flourish, the US tried to strengthen its influence over the highly dynamic economy. 
While the US served as a positive federator, the two crises of 1956 turned it into a 
negative federator: the nationalization of the Suez Canal, indicating to France and Great 
Britain the end of their world power status and the new primacy of the US in the Middle 
East; and the Soviet invasion of Budapest, indicating to all of Western Europe the 
danger of Soviet expansionism were they not to organize security, stability and 
affluence together. 

Under shock and pressure the six founding countries of the European Economic 
Community achieved a unique result in the political history of Europe. They were able 
to connect and integrate earlier debates about the primacy of a free trade agreement 
versus the concept of a common market; this included the limited effect of the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), the experience with the 
intergovernmental Council of Europe, operating since 1949 as the eldest European 
institution, and the controversial debates within each of the six ECSC governments. The 
United States under President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles supported this 
path explicitly. 

The pressure under which the six ECSC governments stood can hardly be measured 
with contemporary methods. Public opinion polls barely existed and media coverage of 
the events was both limited and had less impact on policy processes than in later 
decades. The Treaties of Rome were a sign of political leadership, albeit under the 
influence of pressure and challenge that made their result, content and outcome more 
unlikely than likely. Yet the Treaties of Rome were negotiated, decided upon, signed 
and ratified in due course of time. They became in more than one way a model that later 
decision-making on European integration matters could not live up to. Yet the 
circumstances in the mid-1950’s were different and indeed special. No matter the failure 
of the European Defense Community, no matter the limited scope of ECSE, OEEC or 
the Council of Europe: The biggest challenge of all had been World War II. This most 
horrible of experiences had been only just a decade behind the European nations and the 
leaders of the six ECSC countries. All of them had gone through this ordeal and had 
come out of it with deep convictions about necessary change in the direction Europe 
was to develop politically, economically and culturally. 

World views, causal beliefs and principled beliefs came together in an exceptional 
leadership generation.” Tested by horror and yet fully committed to work for a better 
Europe, the Founding Fathers of integrated Europe are without any earlier example in 
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the entire history of this old continent. They surely deserve a place in the House of 
European History to be built in Brussels as a contribution to this exceptional generation 
and the success of European integration thereafter. 

In the end, timing matters in politics as much as interests, principles and power.’ A 
challenge that is not dealt with at a certain moment in time might grow into an 
uncontrollable crisis. A missed opportunity cannot be invented again. Momentum lost 
might spoil and destroy a long-term effort, no matter how successful it had looked thus 
far. One of the underlying premises of the Treaties of Rome was the conviction among 
its signatories that in the future no European integration scheme should be torpedoed 
and destroyed as the victim of one parliament’s decision or non-decision. In later 
decades, this conviction has been stretched to tame the effect of national referenda in 
member states on integration matters. As much as this sounds undemocratic — and in 
fact it is undemocratic if democracy is defined by its most excessive liberal connotation 
— its practice has become a protective shield against the contingencies, idiosyncrasies 
and populisms of national democracies, which prevail in Europe to this day. 

The making of the Treaties of Rome was not only a brave response to the 
multidimensional challenge of internal affairs, European experience and national 
trajectories. It also laid the groundwork for a specific habitual component of the 
European integration process that was to prevail: The emergence of a specific European 
“chemistry.” European integration is not the least about trust and the emergence of a 
common history. It is about the specific effort to forge political compromises before 
formal decisions are taken. As much as the formal weighing of votes has become part of 
the European routine, the “typical” European political process has always been rather 
deliberative, consensus-oriented and driven toward conflict reduction. This has been all 
the more evident the higher the stakes and differences were and the louder the public 
noise was to become. This habitual pattern of European integration “chemistry” has 
endured and substantially grown through the first five decades. Programmatic 
differences crossed national and party boundaries on practically every specific issue on 
the European agenda. Only after the consolidation of the integration process, and with a 
structural change in the notion and effect of Europeanization since the 1990’s, has the 
political process become more political and openly divisive. It was argued that this was 
necessary in order to establish a parliamentary democracy that was far from being at the 
heart of the considerations leading to the Treaties of Rome. 

Yet the defining moments for European integration required highly competent and 
courageous political leadership, nationally as well as on the European level, to combat 
inertia, skepticism, embedded interests, fear and prestige. European integration is a 
specific form of policy-making. It is not secretive or above comprehension. It is not 
better than most other policy-processes the world knows. It is debatable whether or not 
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European decision-making is more or less efficient when efficiency is measured in the 
time span and the work load of discussions, meetings and the yet further discussions it 
takes to come to final decisions in single EU member states. But whenever decisions are 
taken by the EU, they can be considered European political decisions on European 
political interests, a complete novelty in the course of Europe’s history. Moreover, these 
were decisions taken on the basis of commonly accepted rule of law, embedded in 
contractual consent and political will. 

The history of European integration has been written mostly through the lenses of 
specific national considerations. Alternatively, rather limited case studies were 
conducted. Another option is theoretical reasoning, trying to justify the superior logic of 
one theoretical argument over the other. In reality, European integration has always 
been a down-to-earth process of political bargaining intended to achieve a common 
European good. This in itself was unheard of in the past and should not be belittled in 
the name of abstract notions of efficiency. 

“The common market was a Dutch initiative,” Martin J. Dedman concluded his fine 
narrative of its evolution, but the Treaties of Rome “largely reflected French 


»27 Tt was to become an enormous success story for all: By 1972, West 


preoccupations. 
German GDP per head had grown by 178 percent as compared to the level in 1958, in 
France it had grown by 185 percent, in Italy by 180 percent. To further put the success 
in context, one needs to note that in Great Britain — first by staying out of the EEC 
process and later hindered twice in joining it by France (in 1963 and in 1967) — GDP 
per head grew by 140 percent over the same time span. The political success of the EEC 
can hardly be measured by statistics alone because one also needs to balance its 
economic effects against all the histories of failure and destruction, power and violence 
that seemed to embody Europe for most of its history prior to the first truly energetic 


and lasting move to integration. 


4. Emerging European Interests 


The first period of European integration was marked by an incremental evolution of 
four distinct European interests:** 
a) An organic recognition of the European Economic Community as a community 
of law, which meant the often painful national experience in accepting the 
primacy of community law over national constitutional and political decisions; 
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b) A genuine “community spirit,” that is to say habitual modes of action within the 
community institutions and around them; 

c) The ability to develop common positions through compromises although (or just 
because) the starting points — either because of socio-economic realities or 
because of political or cultural interests — were different and often seemed non- 
convertible; and 

d) An incessant political will among the political elites, which were involved in the 
process, to search for a new beginning (“relance européenne”) whenever a crisis 
had obscured the prospects for further integration. 


(a) The founding period of the European Economic Community as a treaty-based 
community of law could not naturally resort to common given interests. Many interests 
of the countries involved in the evolution of the EEC differed considerably. Within EEC 
member states, political discourses were also split on many of the important issues and 
propositions. If anything, that indicated one trend: Europe had again become a lively 
democracy. It was a limited democracy, however, as far as the dimension of 
parliamentary democracy on the level of the EEC was concerned. In 1958, the idea of 
transforming the EEC into a supranational parliamentary democracy was more than far- 
fetched. The implementation of the Treaties of Rome required patient and steady work 
through mechanisms both among the EEC institutions and between them and the 
member states, their governments, parliaments and public discourses on the relevant 
matters. This created a complex web of awareness, competencies, practice and 
experience, which was defined by formal policy processes, but was also beginning to 
shape the informal nature of matters and encounters in the EEC. Both formal and 
informal procedures were beginning to matter. 

The first period in the history of European integration was marked by the gradual 
development of understanding among the participating members of the European 
Economic Community that the community was not “the other,” but part of one’s own 
policy process and oneself in the newly emerging European political system. European 
law became the key to foster this recognition. Astonishing enough, from the beginning 
the creation and role of the European Court of Justice (ECJ) was less contested than any 
other institution of the EEC. Yet it was to become potentially the most influential one.” 
Two landmark cases in 1963 and in 1964 endorsed the theory of the primacy of EEC 
law: In the “Van Gend en Loos vs. Nederlandse Administratie der Belastingen” case of 
1963, a Dutch trucking firm had brought its case against Dutch customs authorities to 
the court, claiming that it was against community law to be charged with import duties 
on products imported from Germany. The European Court of Justice ruled in favor of 
the company, outlining that the EEC “constitutes a new legal order of international law 
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for the benefit of which the states have limited their sovereign rights”. Only a year later, 
in the case “Costa vs. ENEL” the European Court of Justice had to deal with charges 
against Italy’s leading national electricity supplier. It came to the conclusion that EEC 
law is superior to national law. Since member states had definitively and voluntarily 
transferred sovereign rights to the EEC, its law could not be overruled by national law 
without questioning the legal basis of the EEC itself. 


(b) Not only the clubbing of “Eurocrats” in Brussels, with their particular and 
sometimes overly excessive transnational habits, but also the transformation of 
relationships among acting politicians and diplomats, through continuous experiences in 
meeting their community partners, were instrumental in creating this specific 
“European-ness” in the corridors of EEC institutions. All latecomers to the EEC, and 
subsequently to the EU, immediately became aware of this particular spirit. Mostly they 
adjusted rather quickly to the community spirit. Over time, a whole network of lobbying 
institutions evolved around the formal community institutions, supplemented by a 
growing number of journalists. Even academics started to be organized in a community 
context, and it was only a question of time before genuine historical work on European 
integration began to emerge, sponsored by the EC, but also elsewhere.” At the core of 
this period of “Europeanization” lay the evolution of the acquis communautaire, a set of 
legal and political norms, formal and informal procedures, and, last but not least, modes 
of behavior in EEC institutional circumstances. The acquis communautaire became the 
door through which every possible newcomer had to go. Membership in the EEC did 
not become a matter of choice through the renegotiation of the EEC’s basic regulations. 
From the beginning it was — and remains to this day — a matter of adaptation to the 
European Community — now the European Union — rules and regulations, formal and 
informal, at best alleviated through certain periodical exemptions. The EC paid a high 
price for granting “opt-out” conditions to euroskeptical governments in Britain and 
Denmark. In the end it was an acceptable price to pay for growing into a truly continent- 
wide operation. But a price it was. 


(c) A “community spirit” did not merely evolve because it was forced upon the 
participants by the European Court of Justice. It was also cemented by the experience 
that different interests can be brought together toward a commonly defined goal without 
negative consequences for any of the participants. It was not a simple “win-win” game 
for all; nor was European integration the product of a simple “spill-over” mechanism as 
suggested by early theoretical reflection about its trajectory. European integration was 
much more “trial and error” and time and again the recognition of the need to respond to 
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an inevitable challenge beyond the means and decision-making powers of the nation 
state. No major decision in the EEC occurred without controversial national debates. It 
is therefore insufficient to conclude that countries were pursuing divergent, if not 
antagonistic positions. Often national political debates cross-fertilized debates 
elsewhere. The gradual emergence of a multilevel governance system was always ahead 
of the creation of a multilevel system of policy discourse. But European integration has 
increasingly become adjusted to this phenomenon according to which party political 
interests across the European Community serve as an additional layer to the bargaining 
mechanisms among national governments.”! 

The more the European Parliament rose from a consultative assembly to a directly 
elected body with more or less impartial co-decision-making powers in the legislative 
process, the more all of the various actors and layers of a stable, cohesive parliamentary 
system of governance eventually came together on the level of the EU. The binding glue 
amidst all difficulties and periods of crisis, adjustment and consolidation of the 
European Economic Community were the unwavering provisions of the Treaties of 
Rome: A common market was to be achieved based on the primacy of legally binding 
decisions. This early contractual promise has remained at the core of European 
integration ever since March 25, 1957. 


(d) The integration path was not only a permanent story of bargaining and bickering. 
In a more fundamental way, it has been a continuous effort to square the circle — with 
obviously different effects and sometimes ambivalent success. The key dispute before 
the Treaties of Rome were able to even come about already indicated the future trend: 
The idea of beginning European integration with the goal to establish a common market 
— promulgated in general terms for the first time by French Agricultural Minister Pierre 
Pflimlin at the Council of Europe in March 1951 — was not enthusiastically shared by all 
actors involved in the process, not the least in his own country; controlling Germany’s 
production of coal and steel was one thing, but to let them have equal access to the 
French market was quite another idea. In fact the notion of a common market 
encountered strong resistance by the representatives of two schools of thought: by those 
who favored the development of a European free trade agreement and by those who 
thought that sectoral integration along the model of the ECSC should remain the 
reference point not to be overburdened by too big an idea. 

It seemed widely plausible to spread supranational cooperation to the transportation 
sector. But the idea of promoting a special agency for atomic energy was not intuitively 
shared by all other partners. In fact it stemmed from the calculation of Jean Monnet that 
European integration had to serve the purpose of modernizing the French economy 
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should it be able to catch up with the German economic potential. To force the Germans 
into a common agricultural market would have to be paid for by a further opening of the 
French market for German industrial goods. But in order to strengthen France’s 
economic competitiveness, Monnet calculated, it would be vital to increase research on 
and the practical application of atomic energy, preferably also paid for by France’s 
partners without losing French influence over the process and France’s sovereignty on 
matters of the military use of atomic energy. This position could hardly be matched with 
the proposal of a horizontal customs union leading to a general common market. There 
was to be only one solution. All partners had to agree on both approaches at the same 
time. So they did, and the Treaties of Rome created not only the European Economic 
Community, but also the Atomic Energy Community. 

This arrangement set a precedent; moreover it echoed an unalterable fact: European 
interests were not to be achieved by simply pooling the resources of the partners of the 
integration process together. Although they shared the principle goal of peace and 
cooperation, all of them had to find arrangements that reflected different realities and 
hence different interests in each of their countries and societies. To achieve and 
maintain peace in Europe was an easy consensus after World War II, to support 
European integration in general terms as well. Even the idea to promote an ever closer 
union among the peoples of Europe was to be agreed upon by all rational politicians 
who had survived two world wars. But how to do it and with which intention — that 
remained an incessant conflict out of which robust und sustainable European interests 
deserving the name emerged only gradually. European interests are only those interests 
solidly agreed upon by all partners, not only in so far as their content, but also in so far 
as their intended goal and the practiced means needed to achieve it. Whenever this 
combination of considerations does not materialize, one cannot speak of European 
interests. 

Politicians of all backgrounds tend to use the term European interests very casually 
to this day. This is significant in two ways: It speaks to the existence of a European 
public discourse about the formulation and implementation of these very interests, but it 
also testifies to the difficulty in properly and eventually bringing them about. The 
decision of the Intergovernmental Conference of 1956/1957 to agree on the 
establishment of two different European Communities — in fact adding to the European 
Coal and Steel Community and not taking into consideration the potential role of the 
Council of Europe, of the OEEC or of the Western European Union (WEU) — did not 
add to European cacophony and confusion, as one might have expected. Instead, it was 
the first application of a specific European way to deal with differences in background, 
approach, methodology and intention without losing sight of a joint commitment to 
furthering European integration. 

The biggest success in the evolution of a multilevel European governance system 
during the early phase of EEC development is related to the evolution of genuine 
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community resources for financing community policies.’ This was no easy path and not 
an easy issue. Transferring national sovereignty to a supranational body was already 
hard enough a price to pay for traditional politicians, raised under the primacy of the 
nation state. Giving up budgetary rights would imply more: It would forfeit a 
parliamentary right that had grown in all European democracies and had become — 
rightly so — an embodiment of the legitimacy of parliamentary democracy. How could 
budgetary rights be transferred to the level of the EEC when the EEC did not operate as 
a parliamentary democracy — and should never do so in the eyes of ardent believers in 
the primacy of the nation state? To join forces with European neighbors out of necessity 
or even in order to enhance specific national interests was acceptable, but to give up 
budgetary rights to an executive that was not controlled by a parliamentary body on its 
proper level of operation seemed a non-starter. The final answer could only be: If the 
European Economic Community was to gain budgetary authority, budgetary rights had 
to be transferred from member states to the EEC, coupled with parliamentary control on 
the level of the EEC. But at that moment in time it was evident that neither taxation nor 
representation was a favorable idea for die-hard proponents of the primacy of the nation 
state, which they began to caress in the name of its ability to provide and protect 
democracy. 

An equivalent to the battle cry of the American Revolution was not heard in the 
uniting Europe. Over time, its reverse notion grew louder: “representation without 
taxation.” At least some combination of “taxation and representation” began to develop 
on the European level, slowly but steadily. But it began by contradicting all rules of 
parliamentary democracy so well upheld in post-war Europe. Budgetary authority was 
gradually transferred to the level of the European Economic Community and 
subsequently even extended during the life of the European Community. Its 
consequence was that the European Union was finally confronted with the overall issue 
of how to organize a European tax and no longer if or why such a tax would be 
inevitable. 

The result of the “empty chair crisis” was astonishing, and in a way promising. The 
community method prevailed, no matter how much France insisted on the right to a 
national veto whenever vital national interests were at stake. More important for the 
long term deepening of the integration process was the recognition of a genuine 
community budget following the introduction of the next stage of the Common 
Agricultural Policy. While the Common Agricultural Policy was rightly criticized for 
encouraging overproduction and preventing agricultural commodities from other 
countries to freely enter the Community, it was incoherent and unfair that people 
criticized the European Commission. It was not the Commission but the will of the 
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member state governments to pursue this policy. The Commission was merely the 
executive body. 

In light of the bitter quarrels of the past years, it was surprising enough that the 
member states granted budgetary rights over the duties levied for imports into the 
common market to the Commission. In light of growing tasks for the EEC it was only 
logical that the debate on an increase in the community budget would continue. By 1969 
— with de Gaulle replaced by the more conciliatory President Georges Pompidou and the 
German Christian Democrats for the first time in opposition, being replaced by a 
majority of Social Democrats and Free Democrats under Chancellor Willy Brandt — the 
decision was confirmed to switch community funding from direct national contributions 
to a system of genuine own resources of the EC. A summit of the Heads of State and 
Government of the EC in The Hague in December 1969 also recognized the right of the 
European Parliament to control the spending of the Commission, thus beginning the 
process toward genuine parliamentary democracy on the European level. 
Simultaneously, the Hague summit also agreed on the establishment of an independent 
audit board of the community.” 

When the merger of the three communities was completed in 1970, the number of 
EC commissioners increased from nine to fourteen. It would have been wrong to 
conclude from the “empty chair crisis” that the relevance of the European Commission 
had been completely undermined. For instance, the Commission was able to succeed in 
the community-wide harmonization of indirect taxes. The common market would 
continue to exist with different national tax systems. But the European Commission 
succeeded in convincing the member states to introduce a common value-added tax 
(VAT). The General Affairs Council of the EU decided in 1967 that all member states 
were required to introduce a system of value-added taxes, but left room for different 
rates. The 1969 summit of The Hague finally agreed that the future EC budgetary basis 
should consist not only of duties levied on agricultural and industrial imports into the 
EC. As of 1975, each member state was to pay one percent of its VAT income into the 
EC budget. Both decisions were confirmed by the Treaty of Luxembourg in April 1970, 
the first amendment to the Treaties of Rome. A cautious first step toward genuine 
taxation in the European Community had been taken. This was an important sign of the 
continuous path of political integration, using the realization of the common market as 
its vehicle but clearly reaching into particular sanctuary spheres of governance. 

In 1989, the European Union extended the financial basis for EU operations by 
introducing a third dimension into the community budget: National contributions 
according to the proportional relationship of population and GDP in each member state 
were introduced, while at the same time the budgetary rights of the European Parliament 
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were extended. Efforts to introduce a genuine EU tax in order to make the EU’s source 
of income more transparent did not succeed at any later stage. With the European 
Constitution in 2004 and the Reform Treaty (Treaty of Lisbon) in 2007, the co-decision 
powers of the European Parliament were extended for non-obligatory expenses, 
including the Common Agricultural Policy and the structural funds. But both the 
European Constitution and the Reform Treaty fell short of introducing a genuine EU 
tax. Supporters of such a step had suggested that it would add transparency to the 
operations of the EU if the citizens of the Union were able to see which resources were 
allocated for which EU spending operation. The technically complicated combination of 
import duties, VAT rates and national contributions does not clarify the understanding 
of the broader public about the sources of the EU budget, which had grown to around 
130 billion euros in 2008 (1.03 percent of the GDP of the European Union). The 
struggle for full parliamentary control over the EU’s budget would continue. However, 
as the share of co-decision powers of the European Parliament had increased from four 
percent in 1970, 13 percent in 1975 and 47 percent in 1993, to 72 percent by 2009, the 
steady trend toward parliamentary democracy in the European Union was undeniable. 
In 1957, this trend had been unimaginable even for the most optimistic Founding 
Fathers of the EEC. 


5. The Cathartic Function of Crises 


Crises in European integration have always fathered new initiatives of integration, 
be they repetitions of the original effort under new circumstances, detours and 
unintended consequences or simply changes of perspectives and priorities. Sometimes 
they went hand in hand with changes in national political leadership and thus changes in 
political priorities, new avenues or compromises among all EC actors involved. But the 
very history of crisis management in European integration matters reflects the highly 
political — and often politicized — character of the undertakings. This was evident after 
the failure of the European Security Community. It was again evident during the “empty 
chair crisis” and its aftermath. It was also visible during the late 1960’s and early 
1970’s, when the European Community embarked on new and multiple impulses: 
“Completion,” that is to say a resolution of the pending budgetary matters, “deepening,” 
that is to say the advancement from a completed customs union to a European Monetary 
Union, and “enlargement,” that is to say final acceptance of British membership after it 
had been rejected twice by French President Charles de Gaulle. 

The initiation for this triple “relance européenne” took place with a visible sense of 
leadership during the EC summit in The Hague in December 1969. But its spirit was to 
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prevail into the early 1970’s. Yet, one conclusion can be drawn from the study of the 
subsequent efforts of the EC to implement all good intentions of The Hague: Whenever 
the integration agenda was overloaded, it had to fail, at least in some of its dossiers. The 
factor of “time” became a dimension to reckon with in European integration matters — 
time as far as the available time for certain political constellations among like-minded 
politicians with a particular strong authority and good personal rapport is concerned, 
time as far as the overall political climate and the effect of contingent events on 
European integration matters is concerned, and time as far as the timing is concerned, 
which is required to gradually implement complex matters. 

In 1968, a customs union had been achieved, but this was only the first formal step 
toward a comprehensive common market. The first ideas about a monetary union and in 
fact a common currency had already circulated during the proceedings of the Spaak 
Commission in 1955/1956. Since the first British application for EEC membership in 
1962, the European Commission had argued that a European Monetary Union would 
deepen the integration process in an enlarging EEC. In February 1969, the European 
Commission submitted a memorandum on the prospects for European Monetary Union, 
named after its author, the French Vice President of the Commission, Raymond Barre. 
The Barre Memorandum, Desmond Dinan concludes, “was less a bold initiative for 
further integration than a cautious call for what the French government now wanted: 
monetary policy coordination and short-term support for balance-of-payments 
difficulties.”*° 

In August 1969, the French franc was devaluated while in October, the German 
mark was revalued. Coordinating monetary policies — an essential first step toward a 
comprehensive European Monetary Union — would not be accepted in France if it would 
prohibit exchange rate fluctuations vital to maintain the effect of common agricultural 
prices and thus for the income of French farmers. The fundamental difference in the 
French and German action concerning the coordination of their currency policies left 
little room for optimism that the time was ready for further progress toward a European 
Monetary Union. Again it was the very experience of fundamental differences on a 
matter of relevance to the common interest in a stable and sustainable common market 
that opened the avenue for Franco-German reflections about a solution to the dilemma; 
finally, their consent had to be communicated to the other partners in the EC. This could 
not, however, deny fundamentally different interests as countries like Germany and the 
Netherlands with balance-of-payment surpluses did not want to constantly bail out 
France and Belgium, member states with chronic balance-of-payment deficits. 

The Hague summit instructed the Council, in conjunction with the European 
Commission, to develop a plan during the year 1970 on how to establish a European 
Monetary Union in stages. Pierre Werner, Prime Minister and Finance Minister of 
Luxembourg, received the task of drawing the plan that was forever to become linked 
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with his name. The goal defined by the Werner Plan (worked out by a committee with 
representatives of all member state governments and Commission experts) seemed lucid 
and simple: Fixed exchange rates, a common monetary policy, and a single monetary 
authority had to be installed if a European Monetary Union was to be achieved.”° 
Finance Ministers and experts among EC member states were deeply split between 
“economists,” largely representing German and Dutch positions and insisting that 
convergence in economic policies had to precede monetary convergence, and 
“monetarists,” largely representing French and Belgian positions according to which an 
early monetary union would in itself promote the convergence of the economies and 
hence of economic policies. 

The Werner Plan of October 1970, described as the iron rule for achieving a 
European Monetary Union, stipulated that parallel progress had to be made on 
economic convergence and monetary policy coordination. In the final stage, the plan 
suggested the member states of the EC would revise the Treaties of Rome and establish 
new institutions on the European level, while transferring more rights to the European 
Parliament to counterbalance the national loss of sovereignty over monetary and 
economic matters. In reality, this would lead to further steps of constitutionalizing 
European integration. French President Pompidou — much in favor of a European 
Monetary Union that would help his country at the expense of partner countries to gain 
monetary stability without going through unpopular domestic macroeconomic policy 
reforms — fundamentally disagreed with the idea of stronger supranationalism as the 
ultimate outcome of the process toward monetary union. On substantial matters as well 
as on institutional aspects of a European Monetary Union the two leading member states 
of the EC were split. The idea seemed stillborn. 

Amid domestic and European debates and escalating new tensions everybody had 
hoped would be overcome with the departure of President de Gaulle, the short-term 
meaning of the Werner Plan was lost. Not only with regard to the Werner Plan, the 
meaning of long-term planning in matters of European integration often remains 
undervalued. If political concepts are not immediately realized, both contemporary 
media and later historians tend to bury them in the archives. But in the process of 
European integration, the fermenting power of conceptual planning cannot be overrated 
as it always sets points of reference for later debates — until the moment and the 
constellation become ready to begin the implementation, if only gradually. The early 
call for a European constitution by the Parliamentary Assembly of the European Coal 
and Steel Community in 1953 can serve as such an example; the Tindemans Report of 
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1975 on European Political Union was to become another example.*’ The most crucial 
and important issues of European integration were always the meeting point of different 
national interests and conflicting political majorities with substantial needs for Europe 
out of which, once they were resolved, grew a new, stronger and deeper integrated 
supranational reality. 

In 1971, an international financial crisis broke out, and it seemed as if this would 
mean the final end to the dream of a European Monetary Union. Looking back on its 
ultimate effect on European integration, one must come to a different conclusion. The 
international financial crisis of the early 1970’s, in conjunction with geopolitical 
conflicts, served as another grave challenge for the EC to which it ultimately had to 
respond with a new and success-oriented initiative toward deeper integration in matters 
of both monetary and economic policies. Political will prevailed over all sorts of doubts 
and skepticism. Europe time and again generated leaders and political constellations that 
rescued the overall dynamics of European integration, no matter whether or not the 
momentum was often lost on specific issues. As far as the most relevant turning points 
of European integration were concerned, at the end of each crisis, period of inertia, or 
external pressure stood a new, deeper and stronger stage in European integration. 


6. The Function of Enlargement: The Need for Deepening 


On January 1, 1973 the European Community was enlarged with the accession of 
Great Britain, Ireland and Denmark. This ended more than a decade of unhappy 
relations between the EEC and Great Britain, but also a twenty-year saga of unclear 
attitudes and actions, most notably in Great Britain as far as her position toward 
participation in European integration was concerned. With the accession of Great 
Britain, Ireland and Denmark, the alternative European path of a free trade zone through 
EFTA had practically lost its relevance.’ While EFTA was factually dead, Britain 
would become and remain a difficult partner in the EC and so would Denmark. But 
neither of them was able or willing to alter the fundamental course of supranational 
integration and rip the supranational glue, the acquis communautaire, apart. 

An exceptional precondition for British membership in the European Community 
was a referendum held on the matter in France. In fact, it was the first time that citizens 
in any EC member states were asked in a referendum by their government whether or 
not they were agreement with a fundamental decision of the EC. On September 21, 
1972, with a weak participation of 52 percent, 68 percent of French voters said “yes” to 
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the accession of Great Britain. The question of Turkish membership more than four 
decades later activated the same mechanism of referendum-based membership in France 
and elsewhere. Should the result be favorable, it would enhance the popular legitimacy 
of a controversial decision. Should it be negative, it would not only impact the 
candidate country, but very likely also the credibility of those politicians who had 
advocated the enlargement. It was certainly a legitimate means to reassure public 
support inside the EU for a decision that was considered to be more complex and 
controversial than usual policy matters inside the Union. It was not astonishing that the 
same heated debates that erupted in some member states over internal policy decisions 
of magnitude, such as the introduction of the euro, broke out elsewhere over the 
question of EC membership of Great Britain and EU membership of Turkey. In all 
cases, the future cohesion and identity of the integration scheme was a legitimate 
concern. 

Since the first round of accessions, it is one of the favorite topics of the academic 
and media discourse on European integration to speculate about the relationship 
between “deepening” and “widening.””” A widely spread prejudice has it that each 
widening, that is to say the inclusion of new member states, would undermine the 
cohesion of the integration scheme and render “deepening,” that is to say the pursuit and 
implementation of new common and supranational elements, almost impossible. In fact, 
the opposite is true. Since the beginning of serious negotiations about EC membership 
of Great Britain, the function of enlargements of the European Community — and later 
of the European Union — was the preparation, if not an anticipated preemption of the 
enlargement and its potential effects through new ways and means of “deepening.” 
Instead of lamenting about a “crisis of deepening” that was intrinsically interrelated 
with EC or EU enlargements, it is more appropriate to understand the dynamics of the 
enlargement process. Practically all enlargements of both the EC and the EU have 
served as medium to either prepare for new initiatives geared to strengthen and 
substantiate the integration process or they were instrumental in order to undertake such 
measures in anticipation of an upcoming enlargement. This does not mean to say that 
enlargements occurred without difficulties and adaptational requirements. Yet on 
balance, enlargements have always strengthened and deepened the European 
community and broadened its horizon in a favorable way for each partner of the process 
as well as for the overall internal balance. 

British membership — along with Denmark and Ireland, while the majority of 
Norwegians said “no” in a referendum following the successful conclusion of 
membership negotiations between the EC and the Norwegian government — broadened 
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the horizon of the European Community. Since 1957, the EEC’s relations with former 
French and Belgian colonies had dominated the evolving development policy of the 
EEC, mainly manifested in the Yaoundé Convention of 1963 and extended in 1969. 
British membership broadened the perspective toward the members of the British 
Commonwealth. It did not take too long for the EC to draft one of its most innovative 
policies, the 1975 Lomé Convention, an arrangement with most former French, Belgian, 
Dutch and British colonies in Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific.” It could also be 
argued that the embryonic evolution of a Common European Foreign and Security 
Policy — beginning with the installation of European Political Cooperation in 1970 — 
took place in anticipation of a stronger international role the EC would surely want to 
play once it included another of the leading world powers. 

The timing of enlargement encouraged the gradual yet cautious evolution of a 
common foreign policy. In July 1970, the European Community had received another 
report, written by a committee under the chairmanship of Belgian diplomat Etienne 
Davignon, which the summit in The Hague had commissioned in December 1969. The 
Davignon Report had outlined the need for a common foreign policy beyond a common 
foreign trade policy. Also in the sphere of politics, the European Community should 
speak with one voice. It should participate in a more visible way in the management of 
world affairs. The Davignon Report did not suggest a treaty change, but increased 
cooperation among the member state governments. Regular consultation and 
coordination would be an important step toward a cohesive common foreign policy. 
Unlike in 1954 with the failure of implementing a European Defense Community and 
unlike in 1962 with the Fouchet Plans on political union, this time the project of a 
common foreign policy did indeed start. Only few months after Great Britain, Ireland 
and Denmark had joined the European Community on January 1, 1973, the members of 
the Council received a second Davignon Report on July 23, 1973, indicating that all 
member states should firmly commit themselves to avoid finalizing their own position 
unless the other partners were consulted through the mechanism of political 
cooperation. 

From 1970, the Foreign Ministers of the European Community held two annual 
meetings; beginning in 1973 the meetings increased to four per year. When the 
European Council was established in 1974, further opportunities for regular meetings on 
the highest level of government representatives evolved.*' The meetings of the Foreign 
Ministers were prepared by a Political Committee, which since 1973 had brought the 
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Political Directors of the Foreign Ministries of the EC together four times a year and 
additionally whenever need for consultation and coordination arose. Within the Foreign 
Ministries of the EC, European Correspondents, that is to say representatives of the 
respective European Departments, were installed to constitute the operational 
framework of European Political Cooperation. The French proposal to establish a 
permanent secretariat for foreign policy was not supported by her partners in the 1970’s 
as they had not forgotten the French efforts during the debate on the Fouchet Plans to 
eventually dominate European foreign policy.” 

In spite of the fact that the common market grew on January 1, 1973, in spite of the 
creeping trend toward a more coordinated foreign policy and in spite of the beginning of 
a new global round on free trade negotiations in September 1973 (Tokyo Round), 1973 
was not a good year for European integration. The Werner Plan had not been accepted 
by the Council during two meetings on November 24 and December 14, 1970, 
respectively. On March 25, 1971, a lowest common denominator-compromise between 
German “monetarists” and French “economists” had brought about a vague program of 
intergovernmental coordination of budgetary, tax, macro economic and monetary 
policies for the first stage of the possible implementation of the Werner Plan. This was 
already a strong reduction of the original ambition of the Werner Plan. The dollar crisis 
that broke out in the spring of 1971 destroyed all hope for an early realization of a 
European Monetary Union. International capital rushed into the Deutschmark as a 
consequence of a chronic overvaluation of the Dollar, based on the permanent increase 
in American payment deficits. When US-President Richard Nixon decreed the end of 
dollar-gold convertibility and a 10 percent surcharge for imports into the US, it factually 
meant the end of the Bretton Woods System. The Bretton Woods System had been 
established in 1944 as the new international monetary system based on fixed exchange 
rates and dollar-gold convertibility. Instead of agreeing to a joint reaction, the European 
partners split on how to react to the end of Bretton Woods.” For the time being, this 
was the burial of the ambitious and far-sighted Werner Plan. But Europe was to 
demonstrate again that like Phoenix rising out of the ashes, crisis could generate the 
revival of important projects once their time had come. 

The 1970’s did not end in distress, however. 1979 was a year of revival for the 
original idea of deepened integration. In March 1979, the European Currency System 
began to operate, the critical revitalization of the idea of European Economic and 
Monetary Union. In June 1979, for the first time ever, the direct election to the 
European Parliament took place. It marked a consolidation of institution-building and a 
new beginning of deepening European integration by connecting institutions and people 
in Europe. In 1979, the central institutions of European integration were consolidated. 
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They were not perfect and they did not exist unchallenged. But they were in place, the 
stabilized framework that helped to consolidate and sustain the fascinating idea of an 
integrated Europe through the means of gradual institution-building and policy 
formation. 

The first period of European integration between 1957 and 1979 has to be assessed 
objectively and in context. No matter how much criticism arose over the very principle 
of a Common Agricultural Policy and its effects, no matter how slow many decisions 
seemed to be, moreover not even really transparent, without parliamentary control and 
often perceived as poor and shabby bickering among egotistic partners, no matter how 
many good ideas failed and plans were put to the backburner: European integration had 
for once begun and, in fact, was consolidated around the organizing idea of a 
supranational community. This in itself was the most impressive, convincing and 
fundamental response to the challenge, which two World Wars had posed for Europe. 

Between 1850 and 1900, Europe had experienced eighteen inter-state conflicts; 
between 1900 and 1945 it had experienced nine, and since 1945 not one — before the 


’s.“* On the territory of the 


outbreak of the Wars of Yugoslavian Succession in the 1990 
European Community, peace had never had the opportunity for so long in the entire 
history of the region as is the case since 1945 and 1957 respectively. During World War 
II, that is to say during the short period from 1939 to 1945, 40 million people were 
killed in Europe, on average 18,500 per day. In light of these catastrophes, the European 
Community was more than an ordinary diplomatic or political success. It had become a 
cultural success story, an anthropological and morale response to the human-made 
disaster that Europe had suffered and imposed upon the rest of the world. With the end 
of two World Wars, the European nation state and its underlying principle of 
nationalism had lost much of its legitimacy. Yet the modern democratic nation state 
remained linked to the three modern expressions of state-sovereignty: domestic security, 
monetary control and foreign security. In all three spheres, the existence and evolution 
of the European Community had made inroads. No matter the critics and the skeptics, 
between 1957 and 1979 supranationality had been installed in Europe for the first time 
ever. It did not begin on March 25, 1957, and end on December 31, 1979. There has 
never been an autonomous date, a single day to understand the dynamics of integration 
processes. But all in all, 1957 and 1979 marked the first period of European integration. 
In the late 1970’s, it had become common to understand European integration as more 
than a visionary idea. It had become an institutionalized political process, based on 
democratic decisions, rooted in the rule of law and about to generate the evolution of 
what later would be labeled a “multilevel system of governance.” 


44 Halpern, Joel M., and David A. Kideckel (eds.), Neighbors at War: Anthropological Perspectives on 
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IV. 1979 — 1993: Economies Integrated 


1. Monetary Union at Last 


1989 was the year of peaceful revolutions across communist Europe. The symbolic 
breakdown of the Berlin Wall on November 9, 1989, will forever be remembered as a 
day of history, comparable to the storm of the Bastille during the French Revolution 
exactly two centuries earlier.' 1989 was a turning point for European integration in yet 
another sense. Less spectacular, often overlooked, belittled at the time it happened and 
amid many doubts about its final outcome, 1989 was also a turning point in the 
evolution of a common European currency. As early as 1955, after Jean Monnet had 
stepped down as President of the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community to become head of a private Action Committee for the United States of 
Europe, he had already pointed to the usefulness of a common monetary policy. In 
1959, and again in July 1961, his committee proposed the introduction of a European 
Reserve Fund as first step toward a common European currency. Future currency crises 
should better be dealt with by the EEC. Neither European governments, the European 
Commission, nor parliamentarians felt a sense of urgency at that time to take the issue 
further. The world financial system established 1944 in Bretton Woods worked well and 
as the overall economic recovery of Western Europe seemed without limits, the creation 
of a common financial market, let alone a common currency, was not an urgent priority. 

With the end of the long post-war boom, the mood had begun to change by 1973. 
But unfortunately European interests and actions in dealing with the global financial 
crisis were as diverse and contradictory as possible. The break down of the Bretton 
Woods system between 1971 and 1973, coupled with the consequences of the oil crisis, 
demonstrated how different economic structures, financial interests, and policy 
conclusions among EC member states still were. It was only under the pressure of 
global events beyond their own control that EC leaders developed a sense of urgency to 
coordinate and if possible to harmonize fiscal, monetary and economic policies. A long 
journey began when, on March 21, 1972, the EC member states invented the “Monetary 
Snake” as a first element of joint crisis management. In reaction to the lost certainty 
about the external value of the dollar, the German government had suggested to its 
partners that the currencies of the six EC member states should give up their linkage to 
the dollar. Instead they should float together in order to prevent inflation and to 
maintain parities among them. The French government, encouraged by the European 
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Commission, proposed that the EC currencies should maintain fixed parity with the 
dollar while introducing a control mechanism to prevent unwanted excessive import of 
dollars. The French government considered joint floating of EC currencies a factual 
reevaluation of the European currencies to the detriment of France’s economic 
development. The EC currencies ended up divided in four groups: the Federal Republic 
of Germany floated freely and accepted a revaluation of the Deutschmark by 5 to 10 
percent against the partner currencies; France and Italy imposed different currency 
import controls; Belgium and the Netherlands floated together. 

After the US had accepted an official devaluation of the dollar by 7.89 percent in 
December 1971 and revoked the additional import surcharge, a new basis for 
rearranging the international monetary system was found. On December 18, 1971, the 
finance ministers of the leading industrial countries decided in Washington to end the 
period of floating and realign exchange rates with a margin of fluctuation of 2.25 
percent on either side of the new dollar parity (Smithsonian Agreement). Based on this 
agreement, the EC members decided to reduce the margin of fluctuation among their 
own currencies by fifty percent. This was the creation of the “European snake” inside 
the “Smithsonian tunnel.” 

Then EC Commission President Roy Jenkins is credited for having been the first to 
propose the reconsideration of the project of a European Economic and Currency Union 
in a speech at the European University Institute in Florence on October 27, 1977. 
French President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing and German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
endorsed the idea and prepared for its formal acceptance in the EC. Their proposal for 
the creation of a European Monetary System was accepted by the European Council on 
April 8, 1978, in Copenhagen, reconfirmed along with a detailed schedule by the 
European Council on July 6, 1978, in Bremen. On March 13, 1979, the European 
Currency System began to operate. It was based on three elements: an abstract reference 
currency, the ECU (European Currency Unit, named after a French currency valid 
between the thirteenth century and 1803), a new system of exchange rates, and 
interventions and various mechanisms concerning credits and transactions.” 

The long march toward the euro had only just begun.” In spite of its shortcomings, 
the European Currency System served as an element of discipline helping to return to a 
period of currency stability and economic growth in the EC during the 1980’s, unheard 
of since 1972. Interventions by central banks and the temporary need for currency parity 
adaptations did not undermine the European Currency System. When the Dooge Report 
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in 1984 initiated a whole series of treaty changes, finally leading to the Treaty of 
Maastricht and the full implementation of European Monetary Union, it reaffirmed the 
value of the European Currency System: In times of crisis, it had preserved the unity of 
the common market, safeguarded stable exchange rates and laid the foundation for the 
evolution of a currency identity in the EC. 

The “1992 project,” the path to complete the Single Market, was launched by the 
new EC Commission President Jacques Delors, in office between 1985 and 1995.° His 
arrival at the helm of the EC followed the beginning of the long Presidency of Francois 
Mitterrand in France (from 1981 and 1995) and the even longer Chancellorship of 
Helmut Kohl in Germany (from 1982 to 1998). In 1983, Socialist President Mitterrand 
was convinced by his Finance Minister Jacques Delors that France would have to stop 
socialist deficit spending and resort to a policy of austerity. Otherwise France might be 
forced to leave the European Monetary System and the Common Market. Mitterrand 
coupled his decision in favor of an unpopular austerity policy with a consistent 
commitment to European integration. Chancellor Helmut Kohl had always been an 
ardent supporter of European integration. Under public pressure against the deployment 
of new NATO cruise missiles on German territory, his predecessor Schmidt had lost the 
support of his own Social Democratic Party. Kohl and his coalition of Christian 
Democrats and Free Democrats resisted the anti-missile protest early in 1983 and 
received full endorsement for this policy by President Mitterrand. In light of new Soviet 
threats emanating from their deployment of SS-20 missiles directed against Germany 
and other West European NATO countries, following the invasion of Afghanistan in 
December 1979 and the outbreak of a new Cold War, France was adamantly convinced 
of strong defense. For Chancellor Kohl this attitude confirmed the need for German 
foreign policy to always couple transatlantic relations with a Franco-German accord. 
Never should his country find itself in a strategically important situation in which it 
would have to choose between loyalty to France and loyalty to the US. Helmut Kohl 
considered this the most important heritage of the policy of Konrad Adenauer. In 
Francois Mitterrand, he found his partner for a long period of a constructive Franco- 
German rapport on the crucial issues of European integration. 

Ever since the European Council of Fontainebleau on June 25 and 26, 1984, the two 
leaders demonstrated the functioning of a Franco-German tandem in European 
integration matters. Endless initiatives were enacted by the two leaders. Long is the list 
of compromises they struck on issues of national disagreement. The European Monetary 
System operated until December 31, 1998, when it was finally replaced by the 
irrevocable fixing of exchange rate parities among the participants of the European 
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Monetary Union and the creation of a new exchange rate system between participants 
and non-participants of the European Monetary Union within the EU. 

On June 14, 1985, another agreement with symbolic and practical consequences was 
signed: The Schengen Agreement, named after a small town on the border of 
Luxembourg with Germany.° Germany, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Italy 
and Belgium, but also the non-EU member states Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Austria, 
Spain and Portugal agreed to reduce and eventually completely lift border controls. The 
implementation procedures lasted an extremely long time, beginning only in 1995. 
Since 2001, all the signatory states of the Schengen Agreement have abolished border 
controls and introduced a single visa for all non-EU visitors, who are required to obtain 
an entry visa into any of these countries. For Europeans, it became a new feeling to 
cross a border among any of the states of the Schengen Agreement without presenting 
their passport or seeing a border police officer. 

The Single European Act, in force since July 1, 1987, facilitated the way to a 
coherent political union and called on Europe to reinvigorate its potential and optimism 
amidst an economic and social crisis.’ The completion of the Single Market and the 
realization of full economic and monetary union were the main goals stipulated in the 
Single European Act, the first noticeable treaty amendment since the Luxembourg 
Treaty of 1970 on budgetary matters.” The EC leaders realized the growing 
technological and productivity gap between the EC on the one hand and the US and 
Japan on the other. Europe was in need of a common market and a new initiative toward 
an integration deserving of this name. Crisis in the financing of the Common 
Agricultural Policy, necessary measures to implement the project of a Single Market, 
and the increased need for financial resources to implement community goals were dealt 
with in a cohesive package (Delors I Package), accepted by the European Council on 
February 11 and 12, 1988. 

Up to this point, the preparatory work for the European Economic and Monetary 
Union had proceeded speedily. While the public debate was still highly controversial 
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across the EC, and Britain under the Premiership of Margaret Thatcher explicitly 
opposing EMU, the governments of France and Germany proceeded at full speed 
toward their common goal, albeit rooted in different interests.’ They had to harmonize 
deep differences on the way to achieve this goal — Germany demanding a strong 
common currency, France requesting the early introduction of the currency by all 
means. The European Monetary System had shifted European currency relations in 
favor of the Deutschmark. The other EC member states were increasingly forced to peg 
their currency to the Deutschmark. 

At the peak of German economic and monetary strength, the other European 
partners were in favor of a common currency in order to liberate themselves from 
German economic dominance.'” For Germany, the constellation was more ambivalent. 
The German government of Chancellor Kohl had to embrace a highly sophisticated 
policy approach. While it did not want to alienate its European partners, it had to be 
cautious toward its own voters as far as the idea “to give up the Deutschmark” was 
concerned. Throughout the 1980’s, this was not a popular idea in the Federal Republic. 

While Chancellor Kohl signaled President Mitterrand his readiness to create a 
common European currency, Kohl’s Foreign Minister Genscher proposed to establish a 
“Wise Man’s Council” mandated to work out the principles required to create a 
European currency space with a European Central Bank at its head. Jacques Delors, the 
President of the European Commission, was designated by the European Council of 
Hanover on June 27 and 28, 1988, to chair such a council. Under the chairmanship of 
Delors, the presidents and governors of the Central Banks of the EC member states, a 
second member of the EC Commission and three monetary experts were asked to draft a 
manageable plan.'' The group, by and large, oriented its work on the methods and 
propositions of the Werner Plan. When the Delors Plan was presented in April 1989, it 
declared on principle that in a Single Market, in which the movement of capital and 
goods was no longer under control of national governments, it was essential to 
harmonize national economic policies and unify currencies. 

The member states, the Delors Plan suggested, would execute currency sovereignty 
together. The common European currency would generate more economic growth and 
would keep inflation rates low, it would help to strengthen the European economy vis-a- 
vis the US and would substantially enhance European integration. On June 27, 1989, the 
European Council in Madrid adopted the Delors Plan on the path toward a common 
currency. The plan contained three stages: The first one would not yet entail a treaty 
revision but was supposed to complete the Single Market, coordinate economic policies 
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and monetary cooperation as well as the participation of all EC member states in the 
exchange rate mechanism of the European Currency System; the second stage was 
dedicated to the preparation of a European System of Central Banks; the third stage 
would lead to the transfer of national competences on monetary and economic matters 
to community institutions, the establishment of irrevocable exchange rates and, finally, 
a common currency. The Madrid decision of June 27, 1989, reiterated the importance of 
the parallel developments of the economic and monetary aspects of the endeavor. The 
beginning of phase one of the European Currency Union was fixed for January 1, 1990. 
Once the first stage had begun, an Intergovernmental Conference would be summoned 
to prepare the next and final stages. The decisions of the European Council of June 27, 
1989, were the actual turning point toward the European Currency Union. Almost two 
decades after his promulgation, the Werner Plan was ready to be realized. It would still 
take until January 1, 2002, for European citizens in 12 EU member states to have a 
common currency, the euro, in their pockets. For the first time since the Roman Empire 
— but this time based on voluntary decisions by democratically elected governments, 
fully and wholeheartedly approved by the European Parliament — Europe had a common 
currency. Then Spanish Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez is credited for having 
suggested the name euro, divided into cents, which can be understood in all European 
languages. '* 

The meaning of the decisions taken on European Monetary Union in June 1989 
stands out among all other developments of European integration during the second 
phase of the process. These decisions finally enabled the completion of the Treaties of 
Rome and restated their intention by a wider, more solid and more meaningful 
implementation of the prerequisites of a Single Market beyond the formal revocation of 
tariffs. Finally, they were embedded in a complex web of decisions boosting the 
evolution of the European governance system and subsequently also the further 
evolution of a European foreign and security policy.” 

European Monetary Union at last — that was the result of a long, often daunting and 
ambiguous process.'* It required political steadfastness and will, a convergence of very 
different approaches and attitudes, a survival of crises and the recognition of the basic 
challenge: If Europe was to compete in the global economy it had to reinvent the 
concept of the Single Market originally laid out in the Treaties of Rome. It had to 
complete the project full circle should it not get lost again in the intricacies of executive 
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politics and bureaucratic inertia so often associated with the European integration 
machinery throughout the 1970’s. It was no easy journey to come to sustainable 
agreements among the proponents of the very same idea. As much as it was a tall 
agenda the EC leaders had to muster, they have to be credited for not faltering in light of 
public skepticism and the ever-present British objection. 

Among the legacies that surround the common European currency is that of a 
Franco-German deal in the context of German unification after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall.'” In order to obtain French agreement on unification, so a false myth goes, 
Germany was ready to give up the Deutschmark and share its strong currency with 
France. Empirical evidence does not support this myth. As empirical evidence shows, 
the turning point in European integration history in favor of the implementation of a 
common European currency had been reached before the Berlin Wall came down. It 
cannot be denied that the whole project, of course, could still have been derailed 
between 1989 and 2002, but the political prize was too great. It can also not be denied 
that imminent German unification, and the expectation that a stronger Germany would 
need more than ever to be integrated into the European community, contributed to the 
acceleration of the project. But historical evidence must acknowledge the track record 
of monetary union development, beginning with the Werner Plan of 1970 and 
continuing with the turning point for the realization of a common European currency at 
the European Council meeting on June 27, 1989. This is the other significant date in 
1989 as a turning point in European integration. 


2. Storms over Europe 


1973 was not a good year for European integration. When US Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger declared 1973 the “Year of Europe,” his announcement was perceived 
among many Europeans as a cynical attack rather than as a promising offer.' Parallel to 
an increasing American disengagement in Indochina, on April 23, 1973, Kissinger 
proposed a New Atlantic Charter to consolidate and revitalize the Atlantic partnership. 
Distinguishing between the global commitments of the US and the regional role and 
ambition of Europe, this approach was bound to receive a critical response. On July 23, 
1973, the nine Foreign Ministers of the European Community, obviously under French 
and British guidance, responded with the claim that it would be time for a proclamation 
of European independence from the US. In a Document on European Identity, agreed 
upon at the summit meeting of the Council on December 15, 1973, in Copenhagen, the 
EC recognized that there was no alternative at this point in time to American nuclear 
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protection and the presence of American troops on European soil. Yet the relations 
between the EC and the US had to be put on the basis of an equal partnership. They did 
not influence the commitment of the EC to act as an independent and distinct entity. 
When at the end of the debating process the NATO Council recognized the 
independence of European Political Cooperation and signed a New Atlantic Charter in 
Ottawa on June 19, 1974, the act was in reality more face-saving than substance. The 
Americans wanted consultations before the EC decided on a foreign policy matter; the 
EC insisted to do it the other way around. As neither side was bound to forfeit existing 
bilateral channels, the New Atlantic Charter was open to a multitude of interpretations. 
Yet transatlantic relations relaxed again, only waiting for new disputes on, for instance, 
the issue of European importation of gas from the Soviet Union in exchange for 
building the pipelines. 

1973 was also bad for Europe because of the implications of the outbreak of new 
violence in the Middle East. The Yom Kippur War of October 1973 was not met with 
any common European position. Even worse, the increased dependency of the EC on oil 
imports from the Arab world led to bitter consequences for the EC. Although the EC 
thought to pursue a highly balanced position on the Middle East, it had to suffer the dire 
effect of the Arab oil boycott in the autumn of 1973. 

In 1958, energy consumption among the six founding countries of the EEC was 
based on 74 percent coal and only 10 percent oil. As oil got cheaper and access easier, 
the belief in atomic energy diminished in Europe, and with it the role of the Atomic 
Energy Community.'’ But as a consequence, by 1968, the EC based its energy 
consumption on 28 percent coal and 56 percent oil. By 1973, 67 percent of all energy 
consumption in the EC was based on oil. When all of a sudden oil prices skyrocketed 
from 2 dollars per barrel in 1973 to 10 dollars per barrel in 1974 and 12 dollars per 
barrel in 1975 (compared with 54 dollars per barrel in 2004 at the peak of the Iraq 
crisis) Europe was hit hard. After Arab oil producers imposed an embargo on the port of 
Rotterdam in reaction to the Dutch government’s support for Israel, EC citizens were 
able to ride with bicycles on highways as their governments prohibited car driving on 
Sundays in order to save oil. That was the funny side of things otherwise getting worse, 
and making Europe’s leaders realize the energy dependency of the EC. 

Although the EU summit in Copenhagen in December 1973 promulgated “a 
ringing” declaration of European identity'’ — more occupied with the abstract and 
somewhat obsessive fear of transatlantic dependency of the US than with the effects of 
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the disastrous oil dependency and its impact on the European economy — the EC was 
not capable of agreeing on a common position on energy matters. Finally, EC member 
states agreed to join the International Energy Agency (IEA), which had been established 
on American initiative under the framework of the Paris-based OECD. France refused 
to join. Finally, in 1974 the Council decided to reduce the EC dependency on oil 
imports and to establish national oil reserves for 90 days as well as EC-wide 
coordination in case of supply shortages. 

Neither Europe’s economic weight nor the ambitions of a coordinated foreign policy 
could alter the basic parameters of the oil crisis and of Europe’s dependency on Middle 
East oil. Europe’s independence was not only challenged by an American quest for 
primacy in transatlantic relations, but more so by energy dependency on the Middle 
East in the absence of a strong reciprocal bargaining power. Following the Yom Kippur 
War, the EC felt left out of diplomatic efforts to bring about a settlement in the Middle 
East, largely dominated by the US in close collaboration with Israel. In 1974, the EC 
announced the Euro-Arab Dialogue.'” During “good weather periods” this might have 
been considered the most normal thing among regional neighbors. Now, it was almost 
considered an insult by Israel and the US while it did not substantially alter the power 
equation as far as European oil dependency was concerned. The US insisted that the 
Euro-Arab Dialogue would touch neither on the issue of oil nor on matters related to 
Israel. In 1977, and reiterated in 1980 (Venice Declaration), the European Community 
outlined its principles concerning a solution to the Middle East conflict: recognition of 
the right of existence and security for all countries in the region, Israel included, and 
recognition of the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people. The EC Declaration did 
not translate into any relevant operational program. When multilateral peacekeeping 
troops were sent to Sinai and Lebanon in 1981 and 1982, only Great Britain, France, 
Italy and the Netherlands (only to Sinai) sent individual national contingents. The EC 
was not a player. 

The Middle East quagmire and Europe’s helplessness did trigger new forces of self- 
assertion in the EC; this was also noticeable as far as economic and monetary 
development was concerned. In the end, various threats came together and merged into 
an obvious challenge the European Community had to respond to if it wanted to be 
taken seriously. While the dollar crisis in 1971 was still considered a transitory 
phenomenon, during the next two years the cumulative impact on the world economy 
had become evident. 

In the field of diplomacy, European Political Cooperation proved most effective, yet 
hardly decisive. The very first meeting of the six Foreign Ministers of the EC on 
November 19, 1970, in Munich had already envisaged a possible genuine participation 
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of the EC during the upcoming negotiations of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). New hope to end the Cold War was associated with this 
conference that brought together all European countries, including Albania and the Holy 
See, as well as the US and Canada. Between July 1973 and July 1975, delegations from 
35 countries negotiated in Helsinki until they reached agreement on the Final Act of the 
CSCE.” It became famous for its mechanism of dividing the issues contested in Europe 
into three baskets: The continent, still living in the absence of a formal peace treaty 
ending World War II, was jointly looking into matters of security, defense and 
confidence-building, economic cooperation and technological developments, and 
human conditions, including improved forms of human contacts and reassurance of 
basic human rights. Many of the pro-democracy movements opposing communist 
totalitarianism in Central and Eastern Europe were able to point to the signature of their 
government under a document clearly reaffirming all relevant basic human freedoms 
and rights. The CSCE Final Act became an important point of reference for dissidents in 
their struggle with communist dictatorships. In the European Community, hardly 
anyone took notice of the fact that the CSCE Final Act could also have served as point 
of reference for the evolution of a common foreign policy of the EC. On August 1, 
1975, Italian Prime Minister Aldo Moro — murdered less than three years later by left- 
wing terrorists on May 9, 1978 — signed the CSCE Final Act not only as representative 
of his country, but as acting President of the European Council, also explicitly on behalf 
of the European Community. 

The hard choices were more difficult to muster for the European Community. The 
economic performance of the EC began to worry many observers during the late 1970’s 
and early 1980’s. Japanese technological development impressed the world, the “Little 
Tigers” in South East Asia emerged, South Korea became a relevant player among 
industrialized states and the United States recovered under the optimistic leadership of 
the Presidency of Ronald W. Reagan, who revitalized America’s “can do-spirit.” Europe 
in turn became the object of caricature for many media, deprecating obituaries of the EC 
as the lifeless fossil of a continent burdened by smokestack industries, the inexorable 
costs of the welfare state, rigid labor laws and even more rigid trade unions. Euro- 
sclerosis became another term for European integration. 

The poor European performance in the global economy was considered to be a 
function of highly overregulated and inefficient political processes.”' Between 1950 and 
1973, the average annual growth rate per capita GDP in Western Europe had been 4.1 
percent on average; between 1973 and 1998 it slumped down to 1.8 percent on 
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average.” The European Community had become the symbol of a huge misallocation of 
resources at the expense of other parts of the world (Common Agricultural Policy) 
coupled with increasingly protectionist tendencies, also in the industrial sector, while at 
the same time incapable of reviving economic productivity and technological 
modernization, and of organizing its own security. Worst of all, security dependency on 
the US was linked to a combination of a beggar-thy-neighbor-policy and tides of anti- 
Americanism. Most importantly, European decision-making procedures were highly 
dilemma-prone, inefficient, ineffective, and the root cause of the creeping inertia that 
held the EC hostage. 

The second Cold War after the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979 
reinforced the security obsession in Europe, coupled with fear and an inclination to 
simply shy away from reform requirements.” Yet the global setting, which Europe 
could not escape and, in fact, even increasingly wanted to shape, was forcing the 
European Community to wake up to the set of challenges it was confronted with. 
Between the formal completion of customs union in 1968 and the launching of the 
Single Market project in 1985, economically the European Community undermined 
much of the trust and respect it had developed over the first decade of its existence. The 
Commission had become excessive striving for harmonization, although the root causes 
were all too often specific economic interests of member states or certain individual 
companies or sectors of the industry. Yet the stereotypical impression was cemented: 
That “Brussels” was a bunch of well-fed bureaucrats detached from real life and 
untamed by any political control. Only the latter aspect was serious, finally giving way 
to a strengthened role of the European Parliament. Deficits in parliamentary democracy 
on the level of the EC were exacerbated by the lack of leadership and cohesive 
orientation on the national level. But this criticism did not pertain to Europe alone. The 
issue of governability in the Western world during the 1970’s and 1980’s became a hot 
topic across the globe.” 

Under these circumstances, the efforts of Helmut Schmidt and Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing to remobilize European insights into the importance of coordinated and 
harmonized economic and monetary policies were remarkable and laudable exceptions. 
Progress was to emanate from European integration efforts through crises and pressure, 
internal and external alike. This had become the rule of experience, affirmed by all 
possible exceptions. It was also significant that, after all, the political process mattered. 
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While the primacy of the market became a global creed, European integration remained 
essentially a political project, defined by political decisions and not by market forces. 
No political system under the conditions of democratic rule can overlook the role of the 
people it pretends to represent. Not only did governments have to exercise the 
leadership required to keep the European machinery going, European citizens had to be 
recognized in their desire to have the European Community work to their advantage. By 
the 1970’s, the fear to fall back into nationalism and another war among the EC partners 
had substantially vanished. Fear of communism remained strong and the Soviet threat a 
permanent incentive to hold the Western world together. But more and more, concern 
about the quality of European policy making turned into criticism of a democratic 
deficit in the EC. Emerging European interests could only be sustained if they would 
take the people more seriously — not only as part of the process, but as its foundation 
and purpose. 


3. Emerging European Interests in the Spheres of Economics and Politics 


The second period of European integration started with consolidated institutions. It 
came to an end with the refounding of the European Community as the European Union 
through the Treaty of Maastricht. This period of integration saw the completion of the 
market integration, the beginning of a steady flow of treaty-based efforts to 
constitutionalize European integration, and the beginning of the effects of the most 
fundamental geopolitical changes that occurred with the end of the Cold War. This 
second phase of European integration experienced the emergence of four new robust 
and sustainable European interests: 

a) A growing understanding that a common market would require a common 
currency, which would, however, not come about automatically but would be 
dependent upon intensive processes of harmonization, compromises and legally- 
binding mechanisms to make it eventually work as a Single Market. 

b) An emerging consensus that the common market would need mechanisms of 
solidarity and resource allocation to develop a better balance among all regions 
and economic structures of a community whose asymmetries increased with 
each new enlargement. 

c) A solidified agreement that further economic cooperation would inevitably 
require a consistent development of institutional mechanisms and a steady 
constitutionalization beyond the original structures laid out in the Treaties of 
Rome in order to strengthen legitimacy and popular support for European 
integration. 
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d) An enhanced awareness that the European Community would inevitably need to 
raise its international political profile, requiring new initiatives toward political 
cooperation and eventually the emergence of a common foreign policy. 


(a) The path toward European Monetary Union, as outlined above, remained the 
biggest challenge and the most lasting success of the second stage of European 
integration. It was achieved only through crises and after phases of failure. But in the 
end it was achieved. It was coupled with the goal to completely realize the Single 
Market by December 31, 1992. When European Commission President Jacques Delors 
presented his program to the European Parliament, he already had in mind that it would 
take two periods for the mandate of the European Commission to complete the Single 
Market through the dissolution of all existing barriers. The Single Market Program, as 
set out in the Commissions White Paper of 1985, constituted the most ambitious and 
comprehensive supply-side program ever launched under the roof of European 
integration.” The White Paper identified all the existing physical, technical and fiscal 
barriers, which still justified continuous frontier controls between the EC member 
states. It then set out a seven-year timetable for getting rid of each of them. British 
Commissioner Lord Cockfield was in charge of implementing a catalogue of 282 
directives as identified in the White Paper. He did it so well that Prime Minister 
Thatcher became highly critical of him. She accused him of no longer serving his 
country, but of the worst thing possible: having a European interest. She did not appoint 
him for a second term to the Commission. Microeconomic as well as macroeconomic 
barriers had to be abandoned in order to establish a Single European Market. 
Competition policy became an essential tool to prevent the national re-segmentation of 
national markets via anti-competition behavior through cartels, state aid, or the abuse of 
a dominant position. Measures to facilitate the transport of goods at the internal 
community-borders through technical simplifications of tax procedures and customs 
control, the dissolution of passenger control at the internal community borders, and 
simplification of veterinary and phytosanitary control mechanisms at the place of origin 
of products simplified and sped up the operations of the European economy. More 
difficult was the process of turning the capital markets of the EC into a single one. This 
process delayed the formal conclusion of the Single Market project at the end of 1992 to 
a great extent. This was also true with respect to the full implementation of legislation 
facilitating the comprehensive free movement of people, including the aggregation and 
portability of pension and social security rights acquired by EC workers. While intra-EC 
migration in border areas increased by 18 percent between 1987 and 1994 there has 
never been larger scale migration of labor within either the EC or the EU. 
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Based on the Commission’s Social Action Program of 1989, a framework for 
minimum standards of social policies has been established, for example in the area of 
health and safety at work, while outright harmonization of social policies has not 
become an objective of the EU. The Single Market Program accelerated the 
internationalization of companies in Europe. Consumer interests also became more 
relevant, although the harmonizing legislation led to mixed results as far as quality 
criteria and price reductions are concerned. But with the Single Market Program, a new 
beginning was imminent across the EC, driven by an optimistic prognosis: Freedom of 
capital, goods, services and people would generate an additional economic growth in the 
EC of around one percent annually over a period of six years, as estimated by the 
Cecchini-Report in 1988. 

Global economic developments turned out to be favorable for the ambitions of the 
Europeans. Prices for oil and other natural resources declined. Decisive for the political 
implementation of the manifold Commission directives was the increase in qualified 
majority voting with the Single European Act that facilitated decision-making in the 
relevant formations of the Council. As far as powers to speed up the implementation of 
the Single Market were concerned, the European Commission was given enlarged 
competences for issuing decisions, based on Council directives.” Across the EU, 
conglomerates and private businessmen, trade unions and business associations alike, 
were highly motivated and supportive of the project that returned dynamics and 
economic growth to Europe and gave focus and new purpose to the integration process. 


(b) The technological gap between Europe, on the one hand, and the US and Japan 
on the other hand, had grown dramatically until the late 1970’s. Organizing a 
community wide technology policy became a new sphere of action for the EC, but this 
did not seem to produce a turn around. Productivity and technology gaps could not be 
reduced by new community activities in the fields of telecommunications, 
biotechnology or information-technology if the framework was not functioning. Non- 
tariff barriers had survived the creation of customs union and common market. 
Deregulation was required in many areas, and those who favored this with growing 
intensity were concerned that new EC initiatives would merely lead to re-regulations 
while the opposite was the priority of the decade. This general dispute on order concepts 
was not to vanish without a clear and fresh focus of EC priorities and actions. 

Moreover, a European industrial policy and a common industrial space developed 
only very slowly. Due to the absence of relevant competences in the Treaties of Rome, 
the EC could only coordinate the industrial measures undertaken by the member states. 
This was too little to improve their global competitiveness during the 1960’s and 
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1970’s. The European Commission launched a debate on competition policies, another 
one about the wisdom of public subsidies and it outlined the plan for a European 
industrial space. While France was favorable to industrial interventions of the EC, 
Germany, and even more so Great Britain, were against it. The international economic 
crisis after 1973 forced the EC in some cases to intervene, for example in support of the 
European ship building, textile and leather industries. During the 1970’s, an aggravated 
crisis in the European steel industry generated the biggest management of industrial 
matters by the EC thus far. With respect to provisions inherited with the merger of EEC 
and European Coal and Steel Community, the EC decreed production limitations, 
negotiated with third countries about limits to their imports into the EC, and in October 
1980 announced an “obvious crisis”, which gave the EC the right (according to Article 
58 of the ECSC Treaty) to impose production quotas on steel companies. 

The Hague summit of 1972 initiated support for an EC technology policy. For once, 
EURATOM was instrumental, as it was agreed upon that its activities should be 
broadened to cover other high technologies: With the goal to develop controlled 
thermonuclear fusion as the most promising source of future energy, the first European 
company, based on Community law, was founded (Joint European Torus). To extend 
the development of European companies into other spheres proved to be difficult. Labor 
laws differed too much between the EC member states, and the German model of co- 
determination between the social partners in large companies led to deep disagreement 
among EC partners in the early 1970’s. The only companies finally operating 
throughout the EC were American ones, their headquarters mostly based in the US. The 
European Community was able to promote specialized industrial cooperation, mostly 
among a few partner states (like Airbus with French, German, Italian and Belgian 
participation, the European Space Agency, and the two companies involved in the 
process to enrich uranium, Urenco with German, Dutch and British involvement, and 
Eurodif with French, Italian, Belgian and Spanish participation). Mergers among 
companies could not, however, facilitate the creation of a European Shareholder 
Company (societas europae), which came about only after 2001 — in spite of more than 
a decade of recognition about its urgency.” This new legal form enables European 
companies to expand and reorganize across the EU without expensive and time- 
consuming formalities traditionally related to the creation of affiliates. In Germany, the 
implementation of this European law took until 2005. European companies can now 
choose between a German management structure with Executive Board and Supervisory 
Board or the Anglo-Saxon board-model with a Management Board as it also is practiced 
in France. Co-determination will be regulated through negotiations between the Board 
and representatives of the employees. 
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Only the project of a Single Market, strategically initiated and popularized by the 
European Commission, gave European economic efforts a relevant boost, finally 
launched and legalized as a Community interest by the Single European Act in 1987. 
The Single Market project, to be completed by 1992, was coupled with various new 
programs aimed at enhancing cohesion in the European Community. Structural funds, 
regional funds and cohesion funds completed the list of resource allocation activities of 
the European Community. They were also a function of the EC enlargement to Europe’s 
south with Greece joining in 1981, Spain and Portugal in 1986. 


(c) The institutional design of the European Economic Community established by 
the Treaties of Rome in 1957 was revolutionary in its time. However, it proved to be 
insufficient for a community that was growing in relevance, in scope and in size. With 
the rising ability of the European Community to set norms in an emerging common 
market, criticism grew about the insufficient accountability for the operations of the 
European Commission. The need to enhance and streamline the political procedures in 
the EC became inevitable. The European Economic Community had to grow into the 
European Community and needed to be reinvented as the European Union. This 
daunting process required treaty changes that corresponded to the establishment of a 
European pre-constitution. Throughout this period, national skepticism about the value 
of increased political coordination, or even integration, remained high. The EC found 
itself torn between underperformance and over-expectations. It was up to the political 
leaders of the member states to give a new impetus to the community. European 
summitry became a new reality in the process of policy making in the EC. It was 
followed by an ever-increasing quest of the European Parliament to gain a stronger role 
and to get directly elected in accordance with the democratic principles, which the EC 
claimed to uphold. Efforts to balance the recalibration of the relationship between the 
representation of the member state governments and the representation of the 
community citizens became a permanent feature of power struggles. It turned out to be a 
gradual, but with creeping advancement toward parliamentary democracy on the level 
of the EC. The European Commission found itself torn between the role of a neutral 
protector of the treaties, the motor of further integration, and the object of control by 
both sides of the emerging double-headed EC legislature. 

When the Heads of State and Government of the EC met for their first summits after 
General de Gaulle had left the scener in 1969 (The Hague) and in 1972 (Paris), they 
were aware of the fact that the original provisions of the Treaties of Rome had to be 
revised. An automatic mechanism for the introduction of qualified majority voting had 
been blocked since the Luxembourg Compromise of 1966. Yet advanced and more 
focused work was necessary to keep integration on track and deliver the goods that were 
promised with the emergence of a common market. The Luxembourg Compromise had 
reduced the role and ambition of the Commission, but it did not eliminate its 
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supranational quality. Yet the Commission President was confronted with difficulties in 
ensuring his participation in intergovernmental fora, including in the summit meetings 
and in the European Council that would evolve during the 1970’s. It took three decades 
to find a new balance between the institutions as now outlined in the Treaty of Lisbon. 
The first decisive steps in this struggle for the power equation and constitutional 
character of the European Community began in the early 1970’s. 

On September 14, 1974, the new French President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing invited 
the Heads of State and Government of the nine EC member states to another summit in 
Paris. After much skepticism from the side of the smaller EC member states, but backed 
by German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, this meeting decided on the permanent 
procedure to hold regular summit meetings, henceforth labeled the European Council. 
With the President of the European Commission having the right to participate, the 
European Council was to meet three times a year, in accordance with the rotating EC 
presidency across the national capitals. This procedure was amended to two meetings a 
year in 1985 and later enlarged to four meetings a year, out of which many were held 
outside national capitals with the intention of showcasing the cultural diversity of the 
EC. 

For the time being, the 1974 decision was executed outside the realm of the Treaties 
of Rome. It clearly was an intergovernmental operation. Standing outside the EC 
Treaties, decisions by the European Council could not be bound by the European 
Commission, the European Parliament or the European Court of Justice. British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher — arriving on the European scene in 1979 — could rejoice 
about this intergovernmental structure aimed only at achieving some minimal overlap of 
national interests by stating in 1981 that “there is no such thing as a separate 
Community interest; the Community interest is compounded of the national interests of 
the ten member states.” Over time, this rigid perspective had to be replaced by a more 
differentiated perception according to which an intrinsic amalgamation of national, 
community and, moreover, political interests evolved in the EC, also espousing the 
seemingly uncontrolled autonomy of the European Council. With the Single European 
Act, the European Council finally became a supranational entity, rooted in European 
law. 

The European Council did occupy itself with the widest possible variety of issues. 
Institutional matters were as much on its agenda as economic and social issues, 
questions of foreign policy and, of course, monetary policy. “In many ways,” Derek 
Urwin concludes, “the success of the European Council has depended upon the degree 
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of compatibility between French and West German interests.” The most important of 
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all decisions taken by the European Council was the one of 1978 to establish the 
European Monetary System. 

The Paris summit of 1972, two years before the formal creation of the European 
Council, had defined as the most urgent and noble goal to transform the relations among 
the member states of the European Community before the end of the decade into a 
European Union — although, as then Irish Foreign Minister Garret FitzGerald later 


. 30 
recalled, “no one knew what European union meant.” 


It would be inappropriate to 
describe the relationship between the European Council and the other EC institutions as 
being one of genetic and permanent antagonism and adversity. The evolution of the 
European Council did prove the importance and primacy of the member states whenever 
further “deepening” of the European Community was at stake. The EC was not holding 
competence-competences. This was the real fact of the matter, yet one which gives a 
subtler image to a complete story, which was always more than a War of the Roses 
between the European Council on the one hand and the European Community on the 
other. The European Council became an organ to shape and, in fact, to advance the 
European Community before it became a constitutional part of the European Union. 
This is true; yet, it was never simply “the other,” but rather the driving force and the 
embodiment of the fact that the member states, after all, were the providers of the 
integration treaties and, hence, also those that largely defined their evolution. This was 
certainly true in the absence of parliamentary democracy on the European level, which 
itself was to grow with continuity throughout the 1970’s and 1980’s. 

The founding meeting of the European Council in 1974 decided to enhance the role 
of the European Parliament. Thus, it initiated the very path toward parliamentary 
democracy in the EU that would have been unimaginable if the European Council had 
seen its role primarily as one of opposing the further deepening of European integration. 
Despite British and Dutch reservations, the first European Council summit also declared 
a strengthening of the Parliament by granting it more rights in the legislative process of 
the European Community. Then Commission President Frangois-Xavier Ortoli told the 
European Parliament in February 1975 that the creation of the European Council 
“represents a major change in spirit and may, if we are not careful, shake the 
institutional structure set up by the treaties to their foundation”.”' European 
Commission and European Parliament became allies in preventing this from happening. 
By 1976, the European Council was finally accepting the first direct election of the 
European Parliament. It had gone a long way to achieve this first truly historical 
success. 

For the first time, the European Parliamentary Assembly had demonstrated its will 
in a more symbolic way in 1958: Against the suggestion of the EEC member states to 
appoint an Italian candidate — in order to give all member states a share in institutional 
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positions — the very first meeting of the Parliamentary Assembly on March 19, 1958 
appointed Robert Schuman as its President. The parliamentarians wanted to honor the 
work of one of the Founding Fathers of European integration. With his move to 
organize security and economy not against the defeated Germans, but along with them, 
he became one of Europe’s wise men of the twentieth century. His Schuman Plan of 
May 9, 1950, was the single most important step on the side of France to change the 
parameters of conflict in Europe. It was a sign of respect and gratitude that the delegates 
of the Parliamentary Assembly of the EEC appointed Robert Schuman — who was born 
in 1886 to a Lothringian father and a mother from Luxembourg, was raised bilingual in 
German and French, served in the German army from 1914 to 1918, became a French 
citizen in 1919, was arrested and held by the Nazi secret police (Gestapo) from 1940 to 
1942, became French Prime Minister in 1947/1948, a highly respected Foreign Minister 
from 1948 to 1953 and died in 1963 — their first President. 

Later disputes between the European Parliament and the European Council were 
less dignified. Increasingly, the issues were related to power sharing in a community 
with ever increasing relevance for public life in Europe. The members of the European 
Parliament rightly claimed that they are the prime representatives of the European 
people and hence should get a bigger share in the decision-making process of the 
European Community. The first direct election to the European Parliament in June 1979 
was historic indeed.” For the first time anywhere in the world, a multinational 
parliament was elected by all eligible citizens of a supranational community. No matter 
how limited the supranational structures and their effect on community life were to be 
measured, the direct election to the European Parliament was more than just a symbolic 
act. It was the real beginning of the parliamentarization of European politics, which 
began with consultation and cooperation rights for the parliament before the mechanism 
of co-decision opened the door to its full role in the legislative process. 

In the process of the evolution of democracy on the level of the nation state, the 
struggle for parliamentary rights had always been at the center of the quest for 
democracy, participation and political accountability. While the rule of law was 
established in most countries ahead of stable parliamentary power, in the end both 
processes merged, bound together by the budgetary rights of parliament and its right to 
select a majority-based government. The European Parliament began its journey toward 
the full realization of this goal with the direct election in 1979. The number of 
parliamentarians increased sharply from 198 to 410: 81 each for France, Germany, Italy 
and Great Britain, 25 for the Netherlands, 24 for Belgium, 16 for Denmark, 15 for 
Ireland and 6 for Luxembourg. A unified election procedure unfortunately did not come 
about. All in all, the first direct popular election to a European Parliament ever in the 
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history of the continent resembled early constitutionalism in Europe’s nation states in 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

It should not come as a surprise that the first direct elections to the European 
Parliament received a lower voter turnout than national parliamentary elections on 
average in Europe. But the voter turnout of 63 percent on EC average could also be 
considered fairly high given that the stakes were not yet very high. Why bother to vote 
for a parliament that had no real decision-making powers? The results reflected the 
overall party affiliation in the EEC member states, with Social Democrats and Christian 
Democrats being the two dominant political groupings. The Social Democrats won 27.5 
percent (113 seats), the European People’s Party — the first EC-wide party established 
by the Christian Democrats in 1978 in preparation of the direct parliamentary election — 
won 26.8 percent (110 seats). Together with other smaller groups of the center-right 
they formed the majority. The French member of the European People’s Party, Simone 
Veil, was appointed the first President of the directly elected European Parliament. The 
subsequent elections in 1984, 1989, 1994 and 1999 ended with marginal shifts in the 
political make-up of the European Parliament. While a continuous swing of the 
pendulum in favor of left of center parties was at first noticeable, in 1999 the European 
People’s Party became the biggest faction. 

For the first time, the European Parliament made headlines in November 1984 when 
it refused to grant discharge of the 1982 EC budget, invoking one of its limited rights. 
Throughout the first two decades in operation, the European Parliament was largely 
operating on a consensual basis as both big political groupings were promoting an 
increase of parliamentary rights. As this was the most important issue in the early 
decades of emerging parliamentary democracy in the EC, it seemed as if disagreement 
on policy choices hardly existed. Over time, this made it difficult for EC 
parliamentarians to gain authority in their respective national debates as they were often 
perceived as lobbyists for the sake of “their own” cause of strengthened parliamentary 
rights and less so as parliamentarians lobbying for the citizens’ cause. The fact that 
parliamentarians were seated according to factions — labeled “political families” — and 
not in national order was significant and a practice since the very days of the General 
Assembly of the European Coal and Steel Community. The more a parliamentary-based 
system of European governance evolved — undeniable with the Treaty of Maastricht — 
the more the parliamentary factions gained in power and relevance in brokering 
European decisions.” 

To this ambivalent image of the European Parliament in its early days was added the 
fact that it was not rare for national political groupings to send politicians into the 
European Parliament who were not or no longer in the forefront of events in their own 
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country. While in the past, it was compulsory for members of the European Parliament 
to be simultaneously a member of their own national parliaments, during the first 
legislature of the European Parliament still ten percent of MEPs (Members of the 
European Parliament) held a dual mandate. Even this percentage soon disappeared as 
the European Parliament grew in stature, and national political parties began to search 
for more competent and committed candidates to run for the European Parliament. 

The emergence of a directly elected European Parliament was an important event in 
the formation of the European multilevel system of governance. A group of Three Wise 
Men (Barend Biesheuvel, Edmund Dell, Robert Marjolin) had been requested a year 
before this election by the European Council to design proposals in order to improve the 
ineffective decision-making mechanism in the EC. They suggested to (again) strengthen 
the European Commission and to extend the use of qualified majority voting in the 
Council. This report was followed by the so-called Genscher-Colombo-Plan, an 
initiative of the German and Italian Foreign Ministers in November 1981. Along with 
the European Parliament, they favored the signing of a Single European Act by which 
the complex institutional system of the EC should be organized in a definitive way 
around the European Council. It was also to give complete rights of deliberation on all 
EC matters to the European Parliament. They stressed the need for each member state to 
explain in writing why a right of veto was invoked on a matter of “vital national 
interest” in the Council. A Solemn European Declaration in June 1983 confirmed the 
gist of the Genscher-Colombo-Plan and opened the way to intergovernmental 
negotiations for the Single European Act. 

The Single European Act legalized the European Council as part of the EEC 
Treaties. This institution had become indispensable, although its specific function and 
form was not properly outlined. In order to enhance the efficiency of decision-making in 
the EC, the Single European Act extended the principle of qualified majority voting in 
the Council on all matters related to the full implementation of the Common Market and 
in order to initiate new policy fields in the EC. Unanimity prevailed on tax matters and 
on questions relating to the freedom of movement for workers in the EC. In order to 
facilitate the work of the European Court of Justice, the Single European Act 
established a second court chamber of first instance. For the first time, the European 
Parliament was designated as such in the EEC Treaties. A new legislative method of 
cooperation between the European Parliament and the Council was established. On all 
decisions that were to be taken with qualified majority voting in the Council, the 
parliament was to be able to add proposals for change. If the European Commission 
agreed with a parliamentary proposal, it could only be rejected by unanimity in the 
Council. Vital exceptions remained: Common Agricultural Policy, transportation 
legislation, and legislation on services and matters of capital transfer; in these dossiers, 
the European Parliament could only express an opinion. 
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The Single European Act declared that the common goal of the EC was to realize 
the Single Market by December 31, 1992. The Treaties of Rome were amended 
(Article 8 a-c) to legally facilitate the full implementation of this new priority of the EC. 
Some observers were astonished why the EC had to reiterate what seemed to have been 
the first and foremost goal of the EEC ever since 1957. Freedom of goods, labor, 
services and capital had been facilitated by the creation of customs union and common 
market, but a long and daunting process to overcome non-tariff barriers had only begun. 
It required a new and focused legislative boost by the EC. The Single European Act 
designed the legal framework to finally do so. 


(d) For the first time in the history of European integration, the Single European Act 
stipulated a common foreign policy as a real community goal.” Euroskeptics could 
hardly believe that this move had ever happened in the first place. During these years, 
the European Parliament was already struggling to set up a committee on defense 
policy. At the beginning, they were only permitted to create a subcommittee on defense 
and disarmament of the Parliament’s Foreign Affairs Committee. With the Single 
European Act, the “most decisive changes in the structure of the EC since its inception” 
occurred; with them, the member states “were to surprise everyone, including perhaps 


themselves.’””° 


This was certainly a fair assessment as far as the future evolution of a 
common foreign (and subsequently even security and defense) policy was concerned. 
The method of gradual harmonization of national positions on foreign policy matters 
was confirmed; over time this should lead to the formulation of common positions. The 
Single European Act underlined the necessity of regular mutual consultations before 
national positions on foreign policy matters were finalized. The loose institutional 
structures of European Political Cooperation, which had evolved since 1970, were 
legally rooted. Regular meetings of Foreign Ministers (four times a year in the presence 
of a member of the European Commission), two further meetings in the European 
Council, further meetings whenever it was considered necessary and, finally, the 
establishment of a Permanent Secretariat in Brussels to support European Political 
Cooperation were decided with the Single European Act. Explicitly, the Single 
European Act confirmed the need of compatibility between the EC’s common foreign 
trade policy and its intergovernmental political cooperation. The European Parliament 
was to be kept informed about all matters relevant in European Political Cooperation. 
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And another innovation: For the first time, the sphere of security was to be included in 
European Political Cooperation. Although many details were missing, a first solidly 
rooted step toward a common foreign and security policy had been completed. While 
tensions with the Soviet Union strengthened transatlantic cooperation and helped to 
reactivate Franco-German security dialogue in the context of the almost forgotten 
Western European Union (WEU), it seemed as if a new start for a common foreign and 
security policy could finally get the consent of all EC partners. 

This was a concept far removed from the idea of a Common European Army as 
debated during the 1950’s. Less ambitious, it was nevertheless a realistic approach that 
garnered general support in the EC, including that of Great Britain and Denmark. Yet 
Danish Prime Minister Poul Schlüter — chairing one of many minority governments that 
existed since the early 1970’s — had a hard time convincing his citizens about the value 
of the Single European Act. Only a very slim majority agreed in a referendum in 
February 1986 to the Single European Act. It came as a warning sign to take 
euroskeptical citizens more seriously in any further step toward deepened European 
integration. 

Symbolic efforts to popularize European integration would not be enough, although 
they were useful expressions of the supranational reality that was evolving. A common 
European flag, the European anthem (Beethoven’s “Ode to Joy”), improvements in 
passenger traffic across the EC, and mutual recognition of diplomas were some of the 
results stemming from the report written by former European Parliament member Pietro 
Adonnino intended to accelerate the creation a of “Europe of Citizens”.*’ The ultimate 
legitimacy of European integration would indeed come from a combination of visible 
and tangible effects on the daily lives of ordinary citizens, and from efficient and 
transparent decisions of political leaders assigned to act on behalf of strengthening the 
European public good. 

The 1970’s and 1980’s saw a steady trend toward more stable governance 
structures, broadened perspectives and a solidification of the path toward European 
Monetary Union as the overriding priority of these years. No decision on institutional 
matters had left all actors satisfied. “Satisfaction” was rarely a category to measure 
success and evolution of EC governance. More important was an insight into the nature 
of this process: It continued, often balancing former excesses, in the direction favorable 
to one of the institutions, then again pushing the alternative concept of who should have 
primacy over whom. But all in all, a balanced governance system was appearing on the 
horizon of the European Community. Policy evolution and governance development did 
continue throughout the 1970’s and 1980’s, but both were never fully cohesive. Instead, 
each new result left enough frustration to keep the ball rolling toward the next goal. 
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This remained the nature of how progress was defined in the making of the European 
Community. Crises had become its best friend. 


4. The Deepening Effect of New Enlargement 


No matter how incomplete the European integration process was, for more 
Europeans it became, nevertheless, attractive to apply for membership in the EC. Its 
performance could not have been so bad after all. Membership questions always spurred 
emotional debates in the process of European integration. But only two of them were 
particularly tense: the application of Great Britain and the application of Turkey, which 
the EU received in 1987. Under mounting public controversy, the European Council 
decided in December 2004 to open negotiations with Turkey that might last for ten to 
fifteen years. 

In a much easier context, during the second half of the 1970’s and until the mid- 
1980’s the membership prospects of Greece, Portugal and Spain were at the center of 
attention. All three countries were able to gradually oust dictatorial regimes in 1974 and 
1975 and establish rule of law-based democracy. As their economies had always been 
market-oriented, membership in the European Commission seemed to be the logical 
way to stabilize their domestic situations and to support their course of economic 
modernization. But what would be the benefit for the European Community to accept 
them as new members?*® 

When the EEC was founded, such a question had not even existed. The British 
application had produced resistance in France for reasons of political power and 
equilibrium. By the mid-1970’s, the European Community had largely been 
transformed in its meaning for many of its citizens. It was no longer the indispensable 
peace vehichle to prevent the French and Germans from again resorting to destructive 
nationalism, and no longer a mechanism to decide on French-British struggles for 
dominance in Europe. It had become a vehicle to maximize affluence. Affluence, 
however, also generates fear of competition, greed and jealousy. When Greece, Spain 
and Portugal knocked at the door of the EC, politicians were excited in helping them to 
stabilize their democracies. Many citizens, however, were worried about the economic 
and financial effects on their own lives. Spain alone would increase the population of 
the EC by 20 percent, but its share of the EC’s GDP was only 10 percent. Its 
agricultural land would add 30 percent to the EC’s agriculture, and its agricultural work 
force another 25 percent to that operating in the EC. The country had surpluses in olive 
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oil and citrus fruits that would be added to the EC surpluses due to the Common 
Agricultural Policy. It could not come as a surprise that membership negotiations with 
Spain and Portugal lasted for more than six years. Twenty years later, both countries 
were among the most dynamic and growth-oriented regions in Europe. 

When membership negotiations began with Spain and Portugal, it was already 
foreseeable that the Common Agricultural Policy would absorb almost 80 percent of the 
EC budget by the time of Spanish accession. The regional development funds would 
also come under severe pressure given the size of Spain, but also from the claims of the 
other two applicant countries. Reform of the EC structures was overdue. In fact, the 
enlargement process to the “olive belt” facilitated the necessary reform of the EC’s 
Common Agricultural Policy. Production quotas reduced the spending in the Common 
Agricultural Policy and by 1992 — when the MacSharry reform came into being — the 
budgetary share for Common Agricultural Policy had gone down to 60 percent of the 
overall EC budget. This was no breakthrough, but at least a beginning in a sphere of 
misled community policy that had seemed unalterable. French agricultural labor had 
gone down to 2 percent of the overall work force of the country, but changes in 
agricultural reform were as controversial as if the ultimate destiny of the nation was at 
stake. Other countries exhibited this strange behavior, a fact that can only be explained 
by the importance of the agricultural vote in elections. The scope for victory had 
become rather narrow in European countries, mostly producing coalition governments 
to form a stable majority. 

The other controversial issue that was related to Spanish EU membership prospects 
was its fishery fleet, which was 50 percent of the size of the total EC fishery fleet in 
1980.” Common Fishery Policy had existed since The Hague summit of 1969, and 
following the Common Agricultural Policy became the other primary economic sector. 
As the Common Fishery Policy required changes prior to Spanish accession, the EC 
agreed on those changes preventing a crisis of its financial position in 1983. This set a 
precedent however that the Spaniards did not forget and when the EU had to decide on 
membership of a whole series of post-communist countries in the late 1990’s, they 
made sure not to lose any of the financial privileges they had accrued since the 
beginning of their membership. Unfortunately, this behavior was a sign of national 
exploitation rather than a convincing argument for further funds meant to harmonize 
regional and structural asymmetries in an enlarged EU. 

Since the beginning of the European Economic Community in 1958, special funds 
were allocated to support specific sectors of the EEC: the European Social Fund and the 
European Agricultural Guidance and Guarantee Fund. The latter one was absorbed by 
the Common Agricultural Policy. The philosophy behind the European Social Fund was 
to ensure social cohesion in the EEC with its diversity of economic potential and social 
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cleavages. In 1973, in order to alleviate structural and regional imbalances that were 
considered detrimental to the big aim of economic and monetary union, the European 
Regional Development Fund was created. Already before joining the EC, Ireland, Great 
Britain and Italy had formed an unofficial grouping lobbying for the establishment of 
this fund. Consequently, they became the greatest beneficiaries of its resources, along 
with France, and Greece, Spain and Portugal after their accession to the EC during the 
1980s. 

In 1988, not least because of the consequence of the enlargements of the past years, 
the EC restructured the operation of its funds and put them on a much more refined 
basis, thus developing certain elements of an EC welfare state-like policy. This 
approach — embodied in the creation of the EC’s Structural Funds — was never free of 
controversy. With the implementation of the Treaty of Maastricht the EU Cohesion 
Funds added a new instrument to the reallocation of EU resources. With the beginning 
of Cohesion Funds in 1993, the European system of solidarity became more elaborate, 
but not less controversial. Main recipients of Cohesion Fund resources were Ireland, 
Portugal, Greece and Spain, but also other regions with income discrepancies and socio- 
economic deficits substantially below the EU average, including the “new German 
Lander.” 

Whether the policies supported by these funds were successful remained a matter of 
political debate. That they contributed to a strengthening of the role of the European 
Commission and, through the mechanism of co-decision-making introduced with the 
Treaty of Maastricht, also a strengthened role of the European Parliament is the 
institutional dimension of the debate. EC policy instruments were growing as much as 
they increased the degree of necessary adjustments, corrections, overhauling, and a 
permanent quest for increased financial resources to be available for the EC in order to 
be redistributed. Tommaso Padoa-Schioppa, later to become an Italian member on the 
Executive Board of the European Central Bank, made a convincing case for the 
importance of enhanced structural funds. In 1987, he stressed “the serious risks of 
aggravated regional imbalances in the course of market liberalization.”' While the 
Southern European countries were hesitant to embrace market liberalization as part of 
the path toward the Single Market, the northern European countries were skeptical 
about the wisdom of turning the EC into a welfare state community. After a year of 
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broad debate among policy makers and experts, the Delors I Package — adopted by the 
European Council in December 1988 — confirmed the logic of this argument. Another 
step toward consolidated — and controversial — welfare state mechanics was taken by the 
EC. The criteria for defining regions or sectors as “lagging behind” and being in need of 
financial solidarity from the EC was to remain a permanent fixture in EU decision- 
making, aggravated in the context of the accession of a series of post-communist 
countries in 2004 and 2007. However, constitutionally speaking, both the Structural 
Funds and Cohesion Funds clearly had the effect of solidifying the community’s 
supranational profile. 

Enlargement had again proven to be supportive of a “deepening” of the integration 
process rather than being an obstacle to it. This does not suggest that enlargement 
implications were only win-win situations. But it would also be misleading to assume 
that enlargements were only a burden on the process. They always had anticipatory, 
almost preemptive and accelerating functions. In the long run, enlargements always 
strengthened the community spirit although this might not have been immediately 
evident. They deepened the sense of identity for all those involved in an ever more 
visibly, truly European project. They also transferred mechanisms of political interest 
formation and at times even an aggressive pursuit of specific national or political 
interests to the European level. But in the end, isn’t that what democracy is all about, 
also under the conditions of each nation state? 

The problem for policy making on the European level was increasingly one of 
accountability and transparency in its underlying institutions. The more the EC became 
active, the more European citizens realized the reach of its policies. But unlike in each 
national political system, the political structures in the EC appeared highly bureaucratic. 
No specific persons, parties or organs seemed to be accountable. All sorts of criticism 
was increasingly directed in a very general way toward “Brussels.” But “Brussels” 
could hardly be profiled. Institutional reforms were therefore increasingly linked to the 
intention of making the EC policy process more visible, accountable and effective. 
Fiscal matters remained, however, a largely technical affair. Moreover, the increasing 
interconnectedness between national and European policy processes, aside being 
multidimensional on the horizontal level with the involvement of various European 
institutions, sharpened the feeling of detachment from the decision-making process. 
Even experts had a hard time understanding the mechanics of communitarian decision- 
making procedures. The term “comitology” became more than a short-hand word for a 
complex web of formal and informal influences, including interest groups, expert panels 
and pre-decision-making diplomacy. It became a synonym for the Western European 
equivalent of what Sovietologists meant with the term “Kremlinology,” a helpless and 
hopeless set of speculations about who might be in charge of what.” 
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The expansion of EC policy spheres had to overburden its institutions. Yet, it 
remained common to blame the European Commission for being overly centralizing, 
overstaffed and under-competent. This was unfair, not in the least because much of its 
staff were interpreters or did clerical work. All together, the interpreters included, the 
size of the European Commission was never bigger than the size of the administration 
of a larger European city. The real complaint about EC decision-making and policies 
should have been directed to the national political actors. As long as the EC was 
evidently able to deliver — that is to say to enhance the well being of the recipients of its 
actions — it was applauded. Road signs in peripheral regions of Ireland, Portugal and 
Greece, indicating that the improvement of traffic conditions were financed by the EC, 
had a positive effect on the attitude of local people about the EC. In countries that were 
net contributors to the EC budget, the focus was on spending and in support of the 
prejudice that taxpayers’ money be wasted elsewhere. Political leaders did not always 
contribute to fighting prejudice and defending innocence by explaining the link between 
contributing to the EC and benefiting from the effects of integration, for example, 
through an increased import of goods originating in net-contributor countries. The 
1980’s led to a “monetarization” of EC matters — or better, it led to a materialistic 
reduction of its purpose. This was not only due to the preparation of the European 
Monetary Union. The whole EC was increasingly considered to be an operation of 
spending here and taking there, as an uneven and unfair monetary resource allocation 
scheme. The rationale for European integration was sometimes threatened so 
completely that it disappeared amid complaints about too much spending here and too 
little receiving there. 


5. Budget and Politics: The Nasty Side of Enlargements 


The evolution of a budget for the European Community and subsequently for the 
European Union is amongst the most important and yet unresolved matters of European 
integration. The European Community did increasingly grow into acquiring new tasks, 
both intended to deepen the integration process and to enhance redistributive programs 
aimed at consolidating the community through more symmetry in its socio-economic 
realities. The McDougall report of 1977 concluded that the EC would have to increase 
its budget to at least five percent of the Community GDP in order to properly perform 
both its redistributive and stabilizing role. This has not happened over thirty years, in 
spite of a continuous increase in work and competencies for the EU. The EU budget for 
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the period 2007-2013 still hovers around one percent of the EU’s combined GDP. Such 
a limited budget cannot give adequate support to the claimed strategic role of the EU. 
Economic analysis comes to the conclusion that in spite of reforms within the 
redistributive mechanisms — foremost by reducing the costs for the Common 
Agricultural Policy — the European Union’s budget to this day “simply is inadequate to 
perform this strategic role.” 

Budgetary matters have been constitutional issues in all political systems at all 
times. The European Community is no exception to this rule. Public perception, 
however, tends to relate budgetary struggles in the EC primarily to political battles and 
egotistic claims for redistributive advantages at the expense of community solidarity. 
Both aspects have indeed been intertwined in the history of EU budgetary policy. Yet it 
must be stressed that first and foremost, budgetary debates and decisions in the EC were 
— and remain so in the EU — matters of constitutional relevance. This has certainly been 
the case since the budgetary disputes between Great Britain and her EC partners, 
embodied in the famous outcry of then Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher “I want my 
money back.”** This was a constitutional assault on the very foundation of the EC as a 
supranational decision-making body with binding consequences for all its constituting 
parts. Prime Minister Thatcher succeeded in gaining a budgetary rebate for Great 
Britain. The constitutional implication was looming large whenever the issue was 
brought up again to be resolved: How substantial shall an autonomous EC/EU budget be 
as this would ultimately define the supranational character of European integration as a 
federal system. 

The origins of the British quest for rebate are linked to British membership 
negotiations in the early 1970’s. 40 percent of British butter was supplied by New 
Zealand and most of its sugar came from Caribbean Commonwealth countries. While 
New Zealand lamb, another commodity dear to British taste and heart, did not produce 
problems as the EC at the time did not yet have a market organization for lamb, butter 
did. French and Dutch producers hoped to take over the British share after accession of 
Great Britain to the EC. Realizing that British membership might not pass the approval 
of the House of Commons should it be detrimental to the links to New Zealand, France 
made the EC change the strategy of accession negotiations. Great Britain had originally 
offered to contribute initially 3 percent to the EC budget, going up to 15 percent in 
1977. This was too little anyway, but now the EC insisted that New Zealand butter 
would be allowed into the EC only if Great Britain would substantially increase her 
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contribution to the EC budget. In the end, Great Britain agreed to contribute 8.64 
percent in 1973, rising to 18.92 percent in 1977.” 

With Margaret Thatcher becoming Prime Minister of Great Britain, the distorted 
budgetary contribution became a permanent and noisy EC topic again. Since Great 
Britain’s agricultural sector was smaller than that of other EC partners, and since the 
country imported more agricultural commodities from outside the EC than the other 
member states, the British budgetary contribution was relatively higher while the 
country regained disproportionately less in return from the EC. Prime Minister Thatcher 
almost turned the issue into a matter of life and death. But she was not only concerned 
with the unfair treatment of her country and looking for “financial justice.” On 
principle, she objected to the trend to an ever-increasing autonomous EC budget, which 
was to become the inevitable consequence of the growing costs for the Common 
Agricultural Policy and other redistributive policy schemes of the EC. Prime Minister 
Thatcher threatened to withhold British budgetary contributions, which would have 
been an illegal act under EC law. French President Giscard d’Estaing and German 
Chancellor Schmidt ventilated the possibility of relegating Great Britain to second-rank 
membership, which would have been legally possible. In the end, a compromise was 
struck in May 1980 in the General Affairs Council of the EC: Budget reform became an 
issue on the EC reform agenda and Great Britain received a rebate of two-thirds of its 
contributions over a period of three years. 

Mrs. Thatcher’s reelection in 1983 and the replacement of Giscard and Schmidt by 
Mitterrand and Kohl did not make budgetary matters easier. In fact, the conflict 
stiffened. At the European Council meeting in Fontainebleau in June 1984, a rather 
permanent and, in fact, all too permanent solution was found: By unanimous agreement, 
Great Britain gained a permanent rebate of 66 percent each year on the difference 
between Great Britain’s value-added tax contribution to the EC budget and its gains 
from the EC through its various funds, agricultural subsidies included.’ If that sounds 
Byzantine, so it was! But it would be misleading to assume that the matter only 
concerned agriculture, value-added tax and the like. For Margaret Thatcher, the 
budgetary issue was the equivalent of what qualified majority voting in the EEC 
Council had been to French President de Gaulle before he ordered his ministers to move 
out of EEC meetings in 1965, a matter of principle, objection against further federalism 
through the backdoor of seemingly secondary issues and developments. 

It was no coincidence that the evolution of budgetary matters loomed large again in 
the EC when the critical juncture of achieving both the Single Market and European 
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Monetary Union was reached in 1988. By then, Great Britain — content with its rebate — 
had been replaced by Spain, Portugal and Greece in the quest for overly excessive fiscal 
solidarity from their EC partners. Since Spain and Portugal were holding a blocking 
minority in the EC’s Council — one of the reasons why the re-weighing of votes became 
so heated in the negotiations of the Treaty of Nice in 2000 and ever thereafter — they 
threatened to accept the Single Market program only if they would receive additional 
funds to adjust their economic structures to the conditions of tougher competition in the 
emerging Single Market. For those who still vividly remembered the budgetary disputes 
with Great Britain, this was a sort of remake under different circumstances. The 
ultimate issue, again, was not the Single Market, but the constitutional conditions of 
decision-making in a supranational Community wanting to achieve common goals 
without being able to resort to “natural” common interests. 

Should the stand-off with Spain and Portugal be resolved in a way equivalent to the 
decision on Great Britain’s rebate, and should the EC at the same time become enabled 
to finance new policies — among them science, technology and development aid — that 
were added to the Community’s tasks with the Single European Act of 1987, an 
increase in the autonomous budget of the EC was inevitable. The European Council 
decided in Brussels on February 11 and 12, 1988, on a comprehensive budgetary reform 
(Delors I Package). The limit for “own” budgetary resources of the EC was set at 1.15 
percent of the cumulated GDP of all member states for 1988, increasing to 1.2 percent 
in 1992. This meant already for the 1988 budget an increase of 20 percent to a total of 
45 billion ECU. To the extent this money was not generated through import taxes, 
levies and the value-added tax share of 1.4 percent per member state, the EC was to 
receive net-contributions from its member states according to their GDP in proportion 
to their respective populations. By 1992, the next budgetary cycle was to include further 
increases. The Edinburgh European Council of December 11 and 12, 1992, concluded 
that the fiscal framework for the period 1993 to 1999 should begin with a ceiling on the 
EC’s “own” resources of 1.2 percent of the cumulative GDP of all member states and 
grow to a ceiling of 1.27 percent in 1999, meaning an increase from 69 to 84 billion 
ECU. These budgetary decisions were already taken in light of the upcoming 
enlargement with the post-communist countries of Central and Eastern Europe. The pre- 
accession strategy, intended to help them achieve the standards of the acquis 
communautaire, was already included in these budgetary provisions. Once more, an 
emerging enlargement had provoked anticipatory extension of the scope of 
supranationality in Europe. 
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6. Single Market as Organizing Idea with Political Implications 


The organizing idea throughout the second phase of European integration was the 
goal of completing the original promise of the Treaties of Rome, that is to say a 
Common Market. The more appropriate term Single Market underlined the deliberate 
political intention behind the project, which turned into a long and sometimes highly 
technical, often controversial process. The negotiation of the Treaty of Maastricht in 
1990/1991 marked the end of the second phase of European integration. When the 
Treaty of Maastricht was signed on February 7, 1992, (and even before it eventually 
came into force on November 1, 1993, after a very difficult ratification process), 
European integration entered a new phase: So far, economic integration had been at the 
core of the European integration processes. Increasingly, European integration became 
politicized and politics Europeanized. The Treaty of Maastricht refounded the European 
Economic Community as the European Union. This was not only about semantics. It 
indicated the entry into a new period of European integration, aimed at constantly 
politicizing and constitutionalizing it. 

This transformation into the next period of European integration was linked to 
another, rather sobering experience: Even legally binding decisions in the appropriate 
EC institutions did not automatically create new European realities. Most directives of 
the EC had to be transposed into national legislation. It was here, that European 
decisions were often halted in an effort to re-nationalize political decision-making. The 
struggle with this trend turned out to be one of the most time-consuming obstacles to 
early completion of the Single Market, no matter the extent to which the European 
Commission argued its case: By December 31, 1992, the Council had decided on 282 
proposals from the European Commission. 213 of them had to be transposed into 
national legislation. Denmark with 189 decisions (88.7 percent), and Greece with only 
150 decisions (70.4 percent), marked the upper and lower echelon among the member 
states’ consistency with their own EC decisions. Nevertheless, the Edinburgh European 
Council of December 1992 declared mission accomplished. On July 6, 1988, 
Commission President Jacques Delors had stated in an often-cited speech to the 
European Parliament that in ten years time, “80 % of our economic legislation, and 
perhaps even our fiscal and social legislation as well, will be of Community origin.”*® 
In turn, this meant that 80 percent of legislation in member state parliaments was merely 
a reactive move to implement decisions already taken on the EC level. No matter how 
accurate Delors’ prediction was, no single argument became as famous in order to 
demonstrate the substance of supranational political realities in the integrated Europe. 

Some effects of the Single Market Program were supported by positive development 
in the world economy. The main result of the Single European Market remains the fact 


48 Delors, Jacques, “Speech to the European Parliament, July 6, 1988,” Official Journal-European 
Communities/Annex, 2-367 (1988):140. 
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that companies in EC member states gained access to larger markets, consumers had 
more choice, and increased competition has improved productivity and profitability. 
The trade surplus in European Union manufactured products rose from 12 billion euros 
in 1989 to 169 billion in 1997. Profits in the banking sector rose by 75 percent between 
1997 and 2000. Total premiums written by European insurance companies rose by 50 
percent between 1995 and 1999. One of the biggest markets that would gradually open 
up across the EU was that of public procurement. In 1999, it was estimated that the 
annual market for goods and services purchased by national, regional and local 
governments in the European Union was in excess of 700 billion euros. The Single 
European Market produced a considerable increase in intra-EU trade of 3 to 4 percent. 
GDP and welfare gains were obtained across the EU, although often difficult to 
calculate exactly. Estimates vary between a 1.1 and 1.5 percent increase in GDP for 
1994 alone. Rationalization of production, better use of economies of scale through 
increased industrial concentration and reduction of price cost margins, were observed 
across the EU. 

The completion of the Treaty of Maastricht (Treaty on European Union) was the 
culmination of the most successful phase of the Franco-German tandem in the EC 
context up to that point. Time and again, French-German cooperation proved to be the 
enabling precondition for progress toward deepened integration. The Franco-German 
tandem presented initiatives to bring the EC forward, organized compromises, advanced 
decision-making and achieved consensus results.” While the first phase of 
supranational integration — in spite of its historic beginning — was clouded by French 
claims of national primacy, France and Germany were confronted during the second 
phase of European integration with similar British claims, although constructed around 
different topics. Nevertheless, the principle of supranational political integration 
survived this period. It did not only survive, but was to become even more deeply 
rooted with the European Monetary Union and Treaty changes since the Single 
European Act and culminating with the Treaty of Maastricht. The Treaty of Maastricht 
opened the doors for a new period of European integration. Since the ratification debate 
on the Treaty of Maastricht, European integration has become increasingly politicized. 
Subsequently, politics became increasingly Europeanized. The fall of the Berlin Wall 
and the end of communist rule over Central, Eastern and South Eastern Europe put the 
question of imminent European unification on the political agenda of the continent. The 
issue of Eastward enlargement had many components, but most importantly, it 
established the primacy of politics in managing the European integration process. The 


49 Calleo, David P., and Eric R. Staal (eds.), Europe’s Franco-German Engine, Washington D. C.: 
Brookings Institution Press, 1998; Webber, Douglas (ed.), The Franco-German Relationship in the 
European Union, London: Routledge, 1999; Hendriks, Gisela, and Annette Morgan, The Franco- 
German Axis in European Integration, Cheltenham: Edward Elgar, 2001; Colard, Daniel, “Le 
Couple Franco-Allemand et la Construction de l’Europe,” Questions Internationales, 11 (2005): 
120-123. 
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Treaty of Maastricht itself initiated controversies about the limits of national autonomy 
and the primacy of European solutions beyond all experiences in post-War Europe. The 
controversies over Economic and Monetary Union were no less heated than those over a 
Common Foreign and Security Policy, and in fact over the very notion of transforming 
the European Community into a European Union with Union citizenship. European 
integration received a blow when Denmark rejected the Treaty of Maastricht on June 2, 
1992, by less than 50,000 votes. A subsequent referendum in France on September 20, 
1992, ended with the marginal support of 51.05 percent in favor of the Treaty of 
Maastricht. The path toward deepened European integration had become a contentious 
issue among the citizens of Europe. Following additional negotiations with Denmark, 
leading to four opting-out clauses for the Danes, the second referendum on the Treaty of 
Maastricht on May 18, 1993 was successful. The message of this experience was clear: 
Although the process of European integration seemingly remained a technical economic 
and bureaucratic operation, the citizens of the EC wanted to be heard and the member 
states began to see a shrinking of autonomous decision-making powers as a 
consequence of integration. This was indeed the case, and it was both intended and the 
logical consequence of deepened and solidified integration. The debate about the Treaty 
of Maastricht indicated a new transformation from economic primacy to Europeanized 
politicization. The challenge of absorbing the post-communist new democracies of 
Central Europe fueled this transformation and consumed EU activities for more than a 
decade. Often, the unification of Europe was interpreted as the ultimate goal and 
achievement of integration. But the Maastricht controversy made clear that integration 
would not succeed if it did not balance a new wave of widening with solid deepening. 

The Treaty of Maastricht could not be more than another step in the direction of a 
political union that would deserve its name in reality. Failures and underperformances, 
however, also remained noticeable. The deficits in balancing governance structures and 
making them both efficient and legitimate were beginning to be widely recognized: 
Suggestions on what to do — as outlined with all clarity in the Tindemans Report in 
1975 and in the draft for a European Constitution presented by the European Parliament 
in 1984 — were ahead of their time. The emerging global role of Europe was definitively 
lacking focus and substance. To the credit of the EC one has to add that the EC 
remained not only a prisoner of its own shortcomings, but also a hostage of the Cold 
War division of Europe — and a continuous beneficiary of American protection. 

Parallel with this development, transatlantic relations were flourishing, but they 
were also going through their own history of progress and regression and again 
progression. The overriding strategic concern about the security of the Western world 
dominated the agenda, although the evolution of the global economy superseded in real 
terms the worries of many of those who were responsible for the maintenance of both 
stability and affluence, if not stability through affluence, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The Second Cold War, escalating with the Soviet Union’s deployment of new missiles 
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(SS-20) targeted at Western Europe, its invasion of Afghanistan in December 1979, and 
the imposition of martial law in Poland in December 1980, was counter-balanced only 
by new hope for non-communist dissidents in Central and Eastern Europe through co- 
operation with the West, and with the right to relate their human rights claims to the 
provisions of the CSCE Final Act signed by all countries of the continent. Sometimes, 
the CSCE Final Act was considered the substitute for a formal peace treaty to end 
World War II and all related claims, particularly claims to change borders in Europe 
again. For dissidents in Central and Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union included, the 
CSCE Final Act was only the beginning of a new chapter in their history, the beginning 
of freedom and the move to a unified Europe. The election of Karol Woytila as the first 
Polish pope in history on October 16, 1978, was indicative of things to come. During 
the first visit to his homeland in June 1979, Pope John Paul II, who would arguably 
become the most impressive, important and lasting among all leaders of the twentieth 
century, called on his countrymen, on all Europeans and, in fact, on all citizens of the 
world, not to be afraid, but to go ahead with a life of hope.” 


50 On the papal visit to Poland and on related events of the peaceful revolutions in Europe see Garton 
Ash, Timothy, The Uses of Adversity: Essays on the Fate of Central Europe, London: Penguin, 
1989; on the historical meaning and legacy of this arguably most outstanding personality of the 
twentieth century see Weigel, George, Witness to Hope: The Biography of Pope John Paul II., New 
York: HarperCollins, 1999. 
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V. 1993 — 2009: Politics Europeanized 


1. Constitutionalizing the European Public Good 


(1) Crisis of Trust as Crisis of Deepening Integration 

Surprisingly, the fall of the Berlin Wall on November 9, 1989, turned out to be the 
biggest challenge to Europe since the fall of Hitler’s Third Reich in the same city on 
May 8, 1945. Instead of rejoicing about the end of Europe’s division in happy 
anticipation of European unification under the banner of freedom, democracy and 
market economy, skeptical concern, fear and immobility soon filled the air. With 
German unification imminent as the immediate consequence of the fall of the Berlin 
Wall, even the very rationale of European integration seemed to have become 
questionable. Germany might not need European integration any longer, some argued. 
Other notorious skeptics perceived united Germany as the dominating European power, 
while some analysts were questioning whether or not Germany would maintain its 
interest in pursuing European integration at all. Soon, a first set of reassuring answers 
was given: The government of united Germany under Chancellor Helmut Kohl was 
reelected twice after the unification of the two German states on October 3, 1990, before 
he lost his Chancellorship in the 1998 election. At all times during this decade, Kohl’s 
government remained unwavering in its commitment to European integration. German 
unification and European unity were considered as two intrinsically linked sides of the 
same coin.' Rapid German unification had come about only after formal consent of the 
four allied powers, who had won World War II against the German Reich. German 
unification accelerated the path toward the European Monetary Union. It also opened up 
the possibility of further enlargements to include Central and Eastern European 
countries: After all, the accession of the German Democratic Republic to the Federal 
Republic of Germany — based on its traditional internal federal structures with five “new 
Lander” joining the eleven “old Lander” of the Federal Republic — was the first 
accession of a post-communist transformation society to the European Community, 
albeit under different conditions. Joy could have been the overall European attitude. 

This, however, did not happen because a second set of answers to the questions 
raised with the end of the artificial division of Europe was much more difficult to 
obtain. In fact, it even took EU leaders a couple of years to define the right content of 
questions following the fall of the Berlin Wall and the end of the Cold War. The fall of 
the Berlin Wall in 1989 found a first formal answer in the EU membership of ten post- 
communist countries in 2004, followed by another two in 2007. Further applicant 


1 See Szabo, Stephen, The Diplomacy of German Unification, New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1992; 
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countries from Southeast Europe reminded the EU that even the enlargement marathon 
had remained unfinished business. The enlargement of the European Union to include 
former communist countries had been the only possible and morally right answer to 
overcome the division of Europe originating in the Cold War. Before joining the EU, 
the new member states had to go through a tough period of internal transformation in 
the course of which they had to adopt the EU’s acquis communautaire. Through this 
daunting process, they became formally more Europeanized than most of the “old” EU 
member states.” None of them would have wished to go through the ordeal of a 
comprehensive review of the EU compatibility of its legal system. 

No matter how important the enlargement process was, the other long-term question 
for the future of the European Union was not raised with the same clarity as the 
enlargement issue: How to deepen European integration and with which objectives? 
Eventually, during the 1990’s and into the first years of the twenty-first century the idea 
of what European integration was meant became blurred across most of the EU. Instead 
of finding joint answers to the question of what European countries and societies could 
do together, the leadership of many EU member states became obviously more absorbed 
in preventing the European Union from advancing. They were trying to delineate the 
limits of European integration. Instead of pro-actively defining and advancing a 
common European good, they emphasized national interests. The European Union was 
stumbling from one crisis into the next and from one symbolic exit of a crisis into the 
next stage of self-doubts. The main question remained unanswered: How could united 
Europe define common interests and common public goods in order to prevent a 
permanent stalemate over vested national interests, mutual suspicions and an overall 
sense of stagnation and loss in the age of globalization? Paradoxically, the potentially 
positive process of constitution-building that culminated with the signing of the first 
ever European Constitution was more an expression of reciprocal suspicion than of 
convincing leadership. At its beginning stood the Treaty of Nice, the embodiment of a 
politics of veto instead of a politics of enabling open doors. Lack of leadership inspired 
lack of differentiation among Union citizens: The rejection of the European Constitution 
in referenda in two founding states of the EU was primarily a rejection of the incumbent 
leadership in France and in the Netherlands. The majority of EU citizens were ready for 
more integration, and also for a European Constitution. But their leaders failed them in 
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convincingly explaining what their actions were meant to initiate. The same disaster 
happened, not surprisingly, in June 2008 when the Irish people were asked to ratify the 
Treaty of Lisbon in a referendum: 53.4 percent of the Irish voters said “no” and 
triggered a new crisis for EU politicians. Eventually, this was not an Irish problem but a 
problem of political authority and leadership across the European Union. 

The absence of solid achievements of deeper integration in parallel to the 
unprecedented enlargement of the EU turned into a crisis of trust in Europe’s political 
leaders. This crisis generated a reflection period which turned, interestingly, into the 
first reasonable constitutional debate in Europe. The constitution of the European 
Union, of European identity and of EU policy-making was discussed more than ever 
before in five decades of EU integration history. In itself, this was a good and reassuring 
reaction to the crisis in constitution-building. Hopefully, it could mean the beginning of 
a new contract between Union citizens and EU leadership, the initiation of a new 
consent about the future of Europe and hence a Second Founding of European 
integration. It surely meant the breakthrough of the Europeanization of politics in 
Europe. At last, this combination of crisis, self-doubt, fancy Euroskepticism and even 
more frustrating disappointment with the short-sightedness (and limited success) of 
national efforts to go it alone turned European integration eventually into a matter of 
domestic politics across the EU: 66 percent of EU citizens consider issues related to the 
European Union to be an element of domestic politics (and not of foreign politics) in 
their respective countries.’ 

During five decades of European integration, institutional Europe has been 
established. But, still, Europeans are rare. The end of communist totalitarianism and the 
divisions of the Cold War opened enormous prospects and opportunities for many 
societies in Europe. But, surprisingly, the idea of value added through a united Europe 
became increasingly obscure. While for the first ten years after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall, the enlargement agenda had occupied the political elites across the EU, the second 
decade was meant to end with achievements in deeper integration. After the political 
establishment in the EU had already failed the ratification of the European Constitution 
of 2004, they also failed the ratification of its replacement, the Reform Treaty of 2007, 
in the same manner by not convincingly explaining its usefulness and purpose to the 
only citizens that were able to decide about the treaty in a referendum: As a 
consequence, the majority of Irish voters rejected the Treaty of Lisbon in June 2008. 
Whether or not a working solution to this new crisis in integration can be found 
instantly: It is wrong to simply put the blame on the Irish should European integration 
advance as an operation of mutual solidarity. One experience stood above all others 
during these years of trial for European integration: Europe needs to be a Europe of 


3 See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 187, August 14, 2007: 19. With 79 percent, the Portuguese 
were leading the assumption of this opinion poll, with 46 percent the Belgians were, astonishingly, 
the people with the lowest support for the thesis of EU affairs being a matter of domestic politics. 
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results if its institutions want to regain legitimacy. “A Europe that works,” as political 
leaders began to formulate this insight, would remain the ultimate bench-mark for 
judging the readiness of the European Union to take its desired place in the world on the 
basis of a new internal consent among EU citizens and EU leadership. In spite of its 
grave adaptation crisis, the European Union would have been ill advised not to look 
beyond and put the first decade of the new century into a larger context. European 
integration went through a process of redefining its rationale under the conditions of a 
new world order. It did so by simultaneously trying to establish a new relationship 
between the involvement of its citizens and the accountability of its political elites. 
Together, these fundamental structural trends signified nothing less than the Second 
Founding of European integration.It was not surprisingly that this went hand in hand 
with a massive adaptation crisis. 

The enlargement challenge arising from the secular change encapsulated in the fall 
of the Berlin Wall and the end to communist totalitarianism was handled reasonably 
rationally and successfully. With German unification in October 1990, the first EU 
enlargement to include a post-communist society took place. It should have been 
obvious that somehow the intra-German adaptations would have to be dealt with on a 
much larger scale in the face of an EU enlargement with a host of post-communist 
countries. On a much larger scale, socio-economic, political, constitutional and cultural 
matters needed to be addressed. The psychological and physical consequences of 
communist rule, and the implications of deep structural transformations, were 
unavoidable for the EU as a whole once other countries followed the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) in joining the European Union. This was not an all too 
pleasant and comfortable thought for many political leaders in Western Europe. 
Politicians therefore tried to downplay its implications and continued to celebrate the 
unification of Europe in the name of freedom and democracy as a symbolic victory. 
Eventually, together with Malta and Cyprus ten post-communist countries joined the 
European Union during the first decade of the twenty-first century. In 2004, when the 
first eight of them entered the EU with a total of nearly 73 million inhabitants, they had 
a combined GDP of 458.4 billion euros. This combined GDP was not larger than that of 
the Netherlands with 465.3 billion euros and little more than 16 million citizens. 

During the 1990’s, the realization of economic differences, fundamental regional 
asymmetries and daunting long-term questions with respect to the necessary degree of 
solidarity in Europe began to deeply infect the political joy of renewed freedom in 
Europe. Across the European Union, imminent challenges connected with its eastward 
enlargement had been portrayed as being larger than life, while often the opportunities 
of enlargement were played down — or missed. Polish agriculture with 8.5 million 
farmers in a population of 35 million alone would have increased the EU budget by 20 
percent if currently recognized Common Agricultural Policy provisions would have 
been granted to them. But instead of reforming the Common Agricultural Policy before 
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Poland was to join the EU, the EU put emphasize on transitory periods to prevent 
Poland from joining the controversial benefits of the agricultural policy after becoming 
a full EU member. Double standards of membership were preferred to renewal and 
deeper integration for the benefit for all. The same phenomenon took place with regard 
to the issue of labor mobility: While some EU member states welcomed new workers 
from Central and Eastern Europe, others emphasized transitory solutions in order to 
protect their domestic labor markets as long as possible. The sense of solidarity 
disappeared among European societies. 

In institutional terms, this myopic attitude was to have immense consequences for 
the balance of power among the institutions. The net-contributors to the EU budget 
were afraid to be outvoted by coalitions of the have-nots as they might inevitably gain a 
majority in EU institutions. Yet the morally fortunate perspective to unify Europe after 
decades of Cold War, dictatorship and separation could not remain a vision without a 
commitment. Eastward enlargement had to happen, and for many good reasons, while at 
the same time the derailing of EU decision-making capacities had to be avoided. The 
Treaty of Nice in 2000 was the peak of a policy that defined European integration from 
the perspective of its limits and not from the perspective of its opportunities. It opened 
the door for a unique constitution-building process in the European Union. Many 
national political leaders followed this process only half-heartedly. Not surprisingly, 
their citizens were not properly engaged in any reasonable public communication 
strategy. In the end, the result of the Constitutional Convention came more as a 
challenge to many national leaders than as a promise to Union citizens. The national 
leaders came under pressure to strike a deal and find a compromise. On October 29, 
2004, all of them signed the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe. Some of 
them did it with skepticism and inner reservations. Together, they did not reflect about 
the ratification hurdles ahead. Although the majority of EU member states representing 
a majority of Union citizens ratified the European Constitution, two negative referenda 
in France and in the Netherlands put the project in a coma. The idea to revitalize and 
reinspire European integration by providing a common constitutional framework around 
the enlarged EU stalemated. It was an idea ahead of its time, or at least ahead of its 
political leaders. 


(2) The Need for Redefining Common European Interests 

Obviously, the European Union needed the dual crisis of deeper enlargement and of 
trust between citizens and political actors. It initiated two unprecedented processes: the 
political establishment of the European Union declared a period of reflection, which 
basically developed into a period of restraint among politicians normally full of grand 
rhetoric. It also led to unprecedented discourses across the European Union about 
European identity and other pre-conditions for solidified constitutionalism. Would the 
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European Constitution have passed its ratification marathon without a detour, the debate 
about European identity and the question in which constitution Europe was finding 
itself at the beginning of a new century may never have been so broad: The reflection 
about a European Constitution became a reflection about the condition in which Europe 
actually was. 

The state in which Europe found itself during the first years of the twenty-first 
century was deplorable. So was the result of the constitution-building process in the 
formal sense of the word. Paradoxically, in the end, both processes would advance more 
than ever: The public debate about the condition of Europe and the constitution-building 
intensified through a politicization of the European Union had never been that broad 
and interesting. In the course of the first decade of the twenty-first century, the 
constitution-building and its crisis advanced European constitutionalism without 
resulting in a proper constitution. The public interest in the future of Europe was never 
stronger than during these years of trial. 


Table 2: Member States of the European Union 


EU Member Population | GDP (in GDP per | Seats in the Votes in the 
State (in million, | billion capita European Council (as 
2005)" euros, (2005, Parliament (as | of 2009)* 
2005) ° EU of 2009)’ 

average: 

100)° 
Austria 8.2 245 122,7 17 (2.32 %) 10 (2.0 %) 
Belgium 10.4 298 117.7 22 (3.01 %) 12 (3.48 %) 
Bulgaria 7.8 21 32.1 17 (2.32 %) 10 (2.90 %) 
Cyprus 0.7 13 83.5 6 (0.82 %) 4 (1.16 %) 
Czech 10.2 98 73.0 22 (3.01%) 12 (3.48 %) 
Republic 
Denmark 5.4 208 124.2 13 (1.78 %) 7 (2.03 %) 
Estonia 1.3 11 57.4 6 (0.82 %) 4 (1.16 %) 
Finland 5.2 155 112.1 13 (1.78%) 7 (2.03%) 
France 60.6 1710 109.0 72 (9.84 %) 29 (8.41 %) 
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5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 
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European Commission, 
http://europa.eu/scadplus/nice_treaty/council_en.htm#VOTES. 


Treaty of Nice: 


A Comprehensive 


A Comprehensive 


Guide, 


Guide, 


Germany 82.5 2258 109.8 99 (13.52%) | 29 (8.41 %) 
Greece 11.1 181 82.2 22 (3.01%) 12 (3.48 %) 
Hungary 10.1 88 60.9 22 (3.01 %) 12 (3.48%) 
Ireland 4.1 160 137.1 12 (1.64 %) 7 (2.03%) 
Italy 58.5 1417 102.8 72 (9.84 %) 29 (8.41%) 
Latvia 2.3 13 47.1 8 (1.09 %) 4 (1.16 %) 
Lithuania 3.4 21 52.1 12 (1.64 %) 7 (2.03 %) 
Luxembourg 0.5 29 247.8 6 (0.82 %) 4(1.16%) 
Malta 0.4 4 69.3 5 (0.68 %) 3 (0.87 %) 
Netherlands 16.3 502 123.5 25 (3.42 %) 13 (3.77 %) 
Poland 38.2 243 49.9 50 (6.83 %) 27 (7.83 %) 
Portugal 10.5 147 71.4 22 (3.01 %) 12 (3.48 %) 
Romania 21.7 79 34.8 33 (4.51 %) 14 (4.06 %) 
Slovakia 5.4 38 55.1 13 (1.78 %) 7 (2.03 %) 
Slovenia 2.0 27 80.0 7 (0.96 %) 4 (1.16 %) 
Spain 43.0 904 98.7 50 (6.83 %) 27 (7.83 %) 
Sweden 9.0 288 114.7 18 (2.46 %) 10 (2.90 %) 
United 60.0 1791 116.8 72 (9.84 %) 29 (8.41 %) 
Kingdom 


The European Union has become a household name. Its system of multilevel 
governance has finally reached the sphere of European society. People have begun to 
take interest in EU affairs. Obviously, many have been critical with this or that EU 
policy. Across the EU, they have begun to take an interest in what the EU does because 
they have realized that it affected their lives. In spite of rejecting reform propositions 
offered by the poltiical establishement end, the majority of EU citizens also in France, 
the Netherlands and Ireland claimed to be more pro-European than their bickering 
political leaders, often involved in tactical games with more than one eye on the 
domestic perception of their European handling. In the summer of 2007, 66 percent of 
EU citizens were in favour of a European Constitution.'” While their leaders abandoned 
the initial project of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe and failed to 
make a convincing case for the subsequent Reform Treaty in the only referendum held 
on the matter, many EU citizens have realized that the European Union has become an 
unavoidable part of their daily life and an unavoidable element of their political destiny. 
The constitution-building process that has taken place during the first decade of the 


The figure for France refers to metropolitan France only, it does not include the overseas 
departments and territories. 

10 European Union, European Commission, Eurobarometer 67: Public Opinion in the European 
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twenty-first century politicized the European Union more than anything before since the 
signing of the Treaties of Rome. Along with the broad emotional debate across the EU 
about the United States and its role in the Broader Middle East, the crisis of adaptation 
broadened the public sphere of the European body politic. 

Europe was in need of new roots. It was in need of redefining the rationale for 
integration and of refocusing its objectives. This agenda looked taller than ever. Yet, 
achieving it could not work without common Europe-wide perspectives on what to do 
together and without a European-wide recognition of what to gain or to loose: Europe 
could only win together or lose together. Amidst the crisis of trust and confidence 
during the first decade of the twenty-first century, this insight was gradually returning to 
the EU. Its citizens seemed to be more open to this insight yet were reluctant to embrace 
its consequences. Their leaders were having difficulty in conveying the consequences 
convincingly and worsened the situation by playing down the initial insight of 
unavoidable Europeanization as the only way forward for Europe. 

The underlying principles of European integration had to be advanced and adopted 
by all applicant countries in Central and Eastern Europe in order to make the 
community institutions work after its biggest ever enlargement. The degree of 
adaptational requirements and the possible number of new member states were at the 
center of EU developments throughout the 1990’s and during the first decade of the 
twenty-first century. These developments overlapped with self-doubts among EU elites 
about the institutional structures and their efficiency. Their debates, largely technical 
and self-centered, were coupled with new power struggles and surprising excesses of 
pride and jealousy among the old EU member states. Often, so it seemed, the EU had 
become an immobile club of affluent and self-complacent countries trying to safeguard 
their achievements against unprepared, if not outright “dangerous” beggars from the 
East. However, the adaptational transformation of the institutional structures of the 
Union generated a constitutional overhaul, including and most promising a broad 
reflection about Europe’s identity and the state of its integration process that was 
eventually to have an integrating effect on the political culture across the European 
Union. It paved the ground for a thorough Europeanization of European politics. The 
nature of European integration would never be free from controversy. Clashing interests 
are a natural element of democratic politics. But these controversies were more than 
ever linked to the European level of governance and hence to the EU as a governance 
system. 

When the Irish voters rejected the Treaty of Lisbon on June 12, 2008, it was an 
immediate and cheap reaction to critizise them for not being grateful to the EU. Ireland 
had become one of the wealthiest countries in the EU in the course of one generation. 
But it was totally misleading to assume that a majority of Irish voters rejected the Treaty 
of Lisbon because of a lack of gratitude for the support they had received from the EU 
in past decades. It is difficult to identify one single common denominator of the Irish 
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“no” vote. While the rationale for the “yes” vote was simple and straightforward (“yes” 
to the Treaty of Lisbon), the “no” vote combined several, sometimes contradictory 
motives and arguments. In the end, what mattered most was the lack of authority of 
political leaders across all political camps and across the EU to make a convincing 
argument in favour of the Treaty of Lisbon. While in the French referendum in 2005 
French political parties were divided on the European Constitutional Treaty, the Irish 
parties in a rare moment of bi-partisanship were united in supporting the ratification of 
the Treaty of Lisbon. Their failure was therefore also the failure of all other political 
leaders across the EU. 

Political leaders across the EU should have avoided to simply critizise the Irish for 
the refusal of the Treaty of Lisbon or put the blame on Irish politicians. In most other 
countries of the EU, the Treaty of Lisbon would have encountered the same fate if 
proposed in a referendum. Across the EU, the gap between the institutions of the EU 
and the expectations of EU citizens has become bigger than ever. While most European 
citizens would identify with Europe, they are skeptical of the operations of EU 
institutions. They perceive these institutions as detached from their lifes and as 
responsible more for awkward errors than for smashing success. Often, this is a 
misperception triggered by the self-interest of national politicians, interest groups and 
media. But the effect of this propaganda is strong. As long as European governance is a 
half-way success between European solutions and national autonomy, it will remain 
easy to blame the EU for deficits of one’s own national political system. This paradoxon 
was to be alleviated with several of the propositions of the Treaty of Lisbon. Without 
the ratification in all 27 EU member states, the Treaty of Lisbon could not come into 
effect. 

A new solution has to be found that must include Ireland. It would be unwise and an 
additional blow to the fragile European sense of solidarity to refuse the democratic vote 
in Ireland because Ireland is a small EU member state. The Irish vote deserves the same 
respect as the French vote three years earlier. The only solution to the second 
ratification crisis over EU institutional reforms has to be pragmatic: The European 
Union institutions are called upon to find ways and means for implementing as many of 
the fair institutional reforms proposed by the Treaty of Lisbon through secondary law 
that is to say without outright treaty revisions. At the same time, the European 
institutions are in need to replace a Europe obsessed with institutional arrangements by 
a Europe of achievement and success visible for as many of its citizens as possible. A 
year ahead of the next election to the European Parliament, more than ever European 
Union citizens want to see political choices presented by political actors as conceptual 
alternatives in order to engage in European institutional politics. The voter turnout in 
European Parliament elections will be low as long as voters won’t be presented solid 
political choices by competing European political parties. The direct election of the 
President of the European Council across the EU would probably do more good for 
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enhancing attraction and authority of EU institutions than all noble yet myopic efforts of 
fine-tuning European treaties hardly any ordinary citizen is interested in. 


(3) The Lisbon Strategy as Failed Modernization from Above 

Currency union and eastward enlargement were enormous projects. They attracted 
attention all over the world. Yet they were only instruments in further deepening and 
widening the integration process. The glue to make both work, and to keep their effects 
manageable, was provided by a sequence of treaty revisions, advancing the constitution- 
building process of European integration. This process opened up new avenues for 
pursuing the two most obvious challenges that will accompany the European Union 
beyond the third phase of its integration experience: That challenge will be to stabilize 
public support for the EU, in light of increasing implications of European integration on 
the political and social realities in all member states, and to solidify a common foreign 
and security policy with robust actions and a sustainable and coherent global presence 
of the EU. 

The constitution-building crisis went hand in hand with a deep recession and 
structural deficits in the modernization of the European Union. The upbeat spirit that 
accompanied the project of a Single European Market since the early 1980’s was absent 
when the European Union announced its Lisbon Strategy in 2000. In a way, the Lisbon 
Strategy looked like the logical continuation of the Single European Market agenda.'! 
But instead of introducing self-binding commitments to change — as was the case during 
the Delors years — the Lisbon European Council on March 23 and 24, 2000, had only 
promulgated preposterously that by 2010 the EU would become the leading economic 
and technological player in the world, surpassing the dynamic zones in the US and in 
Asia. Safer jobs across the EU, broad efforts in deregulation, increased spending on big 
infrastructure projects, such as trans-European highways, and a more productive EU by 
enhancing the welfare state; these were the noble goals. In reality, in the early twenty- 
first century the EU was confronted with sluggish economic growth, high 
unemployment, and lack of economic dynamism. Leading experts and civil servants had 
warned the EU immediately that the realization of the Lisbon Strategy was about to fail. 
From 1980 to 2001, the EU growth rate did not climb above 2.2 percent (compared with 
7 to 8 percent growth rates in China, 12 percent in Singapore and Hong Kong, 5 percent 
in Korea and 3 to 4 percent in the US). In 2002, the EU’s growth rate even fell to 0.7 
percent, compared with 2.4 percent in the US. To reach the Lisbon goals, economic 
growth should have been around 3 percent. Work productivity per hour had also slowed 
down in the EU: While in 1995 European workers had produced 87 percent per hour of 
the outcome of their American colleagues, the ratio had gone down to 82 percent by the 
end of 2004. 


11 See Grin, Gilles, The Battle for the Single European Market: Achievements and Economic Thought, 
1945-2000, New York: Columbia University Press, 2003. 
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Between 1970 and 1983, unemployment had been lower in Western Europe than in 
the US. Since then, the parameters had changed. While Western Europe had constant 
unemployment rates around 10 percent — after enlargement this figure became a reality 
as an average for all 27 EU member states — the US has had an average unemployment 
of only 5 percent since the 1990’s.'* Should the EU be able to achieve the goals of the 
“Lisbon Agenda,” it would have had to generate 21 million new jobs by 2010 and 
increase the employment quota from 64 percent in 2004 to 70 percent in 2010. By early 
2005, the new EU Commission under its President Jose Manuel Duräo Barroso reduced 
the expectations and goals connected with the Lisbon Strategy. Instead of pursuing 
overly ambitious goals, the EU became more realistic and began to promote pragmatic 
measures supporting economic growth and employment in rather general terms. It was 
evident that without enormous investment in future-oriented technologies, such as 
telecommunications, and in its sluggish education system, the EU would lose the race 
for competitiveness with the US and the leading Asian countries. 

According to the original Lisbon Strategy — but in principle also according to its 
reduced version of 2005 — EU member states needed much more intensive and focused 
reforms to stimulate growth and employment, educational and scientific modernization 
and increased productivity. They were supposed to reform their welfare and tax 
systems, enhance the integration of older employees, raise the equality among sexes, 
and substantially improve the quality of education, from kindergarten to the university. 
Finally, the Single Market was also to be completed in the field of services, the 
administrative burden had to be reduced across the EU, and competitive innovation 
needed improvement through increased spending for research and development. All in 
all, the subsidy-based European intervention and welfare state had to be replaced by a 
lean state providing the legal framework for socio-economic dynamics. The state quota 
in Europe would have to be drastically reduced in order to generate sustainable growth 
and employment. As these achievements seemed highly unlikely, the European 
economy continued to lose global competitiveness in spite of a strong euro. The 
American economy was continuously booming through high growth rates, increased 
productivity and higher employment rates, no matter the US high twin budget and trade 
deficit. As for the EU, the International Herald Tribune judged in late 2004: “Europe 
gets failing grade on competitiveness.” 

Across the EU, it was necessary to reduce the state quota of the GDP, to reduce 
taxes, to produce incentives for payable work and to integrate the financial markets, 
which would effect Germany in particular as its banking structure was overly split. To 
comply with self-declared EU goals would mean to give up traditional socio-economic 
structures and, most importantly, to cut down the size of the welfare state. This tall 


12 See Ferguson, Niall, Colossus: The Price of America’s Empire, New York: Penguin Press 2004: 240. 

13 Bowley, Graham, “EU Gets Failing Grade on Competitiveness,” International Herald Tribune, 
November 5, 2004; on the broader context of the issue see Hall, Ronald, et al. (eds.), 
Competitiveness and Cohesion in EU Policies, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2001. 
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agenda defined the overriding conflict for European integration in the years ahead: A 
conflict of aims between the preservation of a specific European variant of the welfare 
state — hardly payable any more under conditions of aging populations, slackened 
productivity and growing generational gaps with not enough children to maintain 
balanced reproduction rates — and the global pressure on the EU to not only take a 
stronger political role, but to also serve as a reliable locomotive for sustainable global 
growth and to absorb higher rates of migration. This conflict of aims was accelerated by 
the accession of the post-communist transformation economies and their quest for social 
solidarity by the EU. The necessary completion of the enlargement process in Southeast 
Europe would sharpen this conflict further. For the interim, the creation of a Central 
European Free Trade Agreement in late 2006 (between the countries of the Western 
Balkan, Romania, Bulgaria and Moldova) was a transitory step forward. The 
comprehensive reconciliation among the people and countries in the region and with 
Europe as a whole could eventually only happen through full EU membership." 

The European Union did not do too well while it was struggling with the 
implementation of the Lisbon Strategy. Only four member states were able to achieve 
the employment objectives of the Lisbon Strategy by 2010 (Denmark, Netherlands, 
Sweden, Great Britain). The competitiveness of the tax system remained a bone of 
contention in the European Union. Some member states, most prominently Slovakia, 
made positive experiences with the introduction of a flat tax. Since a flat tax rate of 19 
percent was introduced in Slovakia in 2004, unemployment went down from 18.6 
percent to 11.1 percent in 2006. The number of enterprises increased by 154 percent, the 
country’s GDP growth rate climbed above 54 percent annually and the state earnings 
reached record highs.'” The EU as a whole rejected the idea of standardizing tax 
systems while making efforts to at least create a common EU-wide corporate tax base. 
Most of the “old” EU member states continued to struggle with state subsidies for 
uncompetitive sectors of their economies. Since 2007, the EU Commission was 
beginning to report in public about the volume and direction of state subsidies across 
the EU. They amounted to 0.6 percent of the EU’s GDP and remained difficult to 
curtail. After the rejection of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for Europe in 
France and in the Netherlands, the EU even introduced a “globalization fund” aimed at 
helping victims of globalization across Europe. Up to 500 million euros per year were 
offered to workers who had lost their job as a consequence of globalization. The 
European Union wanted to be a global player but at the same time protect itself against 
global trends. Too many vested interests were opposing the socio-economic 


14 See Biermann, Rafael, “Robert Schuman’s Perspective of Peace and Stability through 
Reconciliation: A Legacy of Continuing Actuality Also for the Balkans?,” Ankara Review of 
European Studies, 1 (Autumn 2001):45-60. 

15 See Schwarz, Karl-Peter, “Mehr Unternehmen, weniger Arbeitslose, gleiche Staatseinnahmen,” 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, August 26, 2005: 13; Miklos, Ivan, “Das beste Steuersystem der 
EU,” Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, September 3, 2005: 13. 
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modernization, which they perceived as turning them into victims. Deregulation 
remained an EU-wide objective, which was clashing with old and new forms of 
reticence. While in some countries, such as Germany, EU-induced deregulation seemed 
to be the only source of reforms, other countries, such as Great Britain, perceived EU 
legislation as a new form of re-regulation they opposed. The quest to introduce an EU 
equivalent to the US Regulatory Oversight Office remained unanswered. 

It would be unfair to deny achievement. At the end of 2007, the Schengen Area was 
enlarged to most new EU member states in Central Europe. Eight Central European 
countries (all new member states except Romania and Bulgaria) and Malta introduced 
control-free border crossing, the most prominent symbol of shared freedom of citizens 
across Europe. On January 1, 2008, the Single European Payments Area (SEPA) was 
inaugurated, providing for cost-free cashless financial transactions across the European 
Union. Estimates assume that customers will gain 35-70 billion euros annually. 
Simultaneously, Malta and Cyprus introduced the euro as their legal tender, bringing the 
member states of the eurozone to fifteen, covering 319 million EU citizens. The 
European Union was beginning to gain positive marks for its economic performance 
while the US economy was encountering more difficulties than it had for a long time. 
The euro had gained 13 percent against the US dollar within one year and its share of 
world currency reserves had reached 30 percent. Unlike five years prior, Europeans 
were increasingly concerned about the strength of their currency. Simultaneously, 
unemployment across the EU was falling. 

European leaders talked a lot about a fictitious European Social Model while the full 
realization of the objectives of the Single Market and the requirements of technology- 
based modernization remained a continuous challenge in the EU. At the beginning of 
the twenty-first century, only 17 percent of all high-tech companies worldwide came 
from Europe. US companies spend more than 40 percent more than their European 
counterparts on research and development. In the meantime, even China had already 
reached almost 50 percent of European research and development spending.'° The 
European satellite project “Galileo” was meant to become a symbol of European pride 
and prestige. After endless debates between the European Union and private enterprises, 
the idea of public-private partnership for the satellite navigation system failed in May 
2007. “Galileo” became the risk of European taxpayers when the EU decided to built 
the navigation system purely with public resources (3 billion euros estimated cost). The 
idea of a European Institute of Technology — much favored by EU Commission 
President Barroso — was also laid to rest over national objections. In fear of losing some 
of their best researchers to a genuine European institution, nations were clinging to their 
national institutions and hence accepting an increasing brain drain of young academics 
to the United States. Europe took consolation in the roaming agreement between the EU 


16 See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, “Der Hochtechnologiestandort Europa ist bedroht,” November 
17, 2005: 13. 
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member states and the European Parliament, making cell phone telephoning beyond 
national borders cheaper. There was no longer any alternative for the people and states 
of Europe: The European Union was to remain part of the solution and could not be 
blamed as the source of its problems. 


2. Causes and Effects of Consolidated Constitutionalism 


The need to deepen European integration during the 1990’s and the first decade of 
the twenty-first century was a response to a threefold challenge posed to Europe: The 
European Union had to consolidate its economic structures in order to maintain stability 
for its emerging currency. It had to prepare the EU for dealing with the consequences of 
enlargement toward post-communist Europe and, in a related matter, for a recalibration 
of transatlantic relations, neighborhood relations in Southern and Eastern directions, and 
Europe’s role in future global management. Finally, it had to find satisfying responses 
to the ever-increasing claims that the EC was suffering a “democratic deficit” and was 
lacking legitimacy, while its Byzantine institutional structures, not transparent and full 
of inconsistencies, impeded the efficient outcome of EU operations. 

The decade after the fall of the Berlin Wall began with the ambitious effort to 
simultaneously realize the European Monetary Union and a European Political Union. 
During the European Council meeting in Strasbourg on December 8 and 9, 1989 — 
under the deep impression of the historical developments in Central and Eastern 
Europe” — the establishment of an intergovernmental conference on European 
Monetary Union was decided upon. In light of possible resentment in Germany about 
the loss of the Deutschmark to a common European currency — and certainly in East 
Germany, where the Deutschmark had only recently been introduced in replacement of 
the weak Eastern Mark — German Chancellor Kohl pleaded for tactical postponement of 
the announcement of the date of the Intergovernmental Conference; he had to win the 
first national elections in a united Germany on December 2, 1990. Finally, the European 
Council in Dublin on June 25 and 26, 1990, decided to begin the work of an 
Intergovernmental Conference in mid-December 1990 under the Italian Presidency. The 
same European Council also agreed on a joint initiative by French President Mitterrand 
and German Chancellor Kohl to launch a second Intergovernmental Conference on 
political union, likewise starting its work before the end of the year. 

Both intergovernmental conferences conducted their work throughout 1991, 
finishing complex and sometimes highly controversial negotiations at the European 


17 See Helmut Kohl’s account of the frosty atmosphere at this meeting, where he was not only 
welcomed with joy about the fall of the Berlin Wall, but also with concern about the future prospects 
of a stronger Germany: Kohl, Helmut, [ch wollte Deutschlands Einheit, Berlin: Propyläen Verlag, 
1996: 194-201. 
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Council in Maastricht on December 9 and 10, 1991.'* At this meeting, the main 
parameters of the Treaty of Maastricht were agreed upon. Its most important decision 
was the finalization of the beginning of the third stage for European Monetary Union on 
January 1, 1999. But other aspects of the Treaty of Maastricht regarding the future 
structure of the European integration process were not less important, including its 
rather incomplete decisions on political union. The Treaty of Maastricht was the most 
thorough treaty revision since 1957. It was also the beginning of a series of further 
revisions that were to continue during the 1990’s. The institutional (and, more 
importantly, conceptual) deadlock reached with the Treaty of Nice in 2000 made EU 
leaders realize that it was no longer possible to continue with incremental and Byzantine 
institutional changes. The European Union urgently needed a constitutional overhaul 
and in fact its refoundation. The Treaty of Maastricht had established the “three pillar” 
structure of European integration (another sort of Luxembourg Compromise reminiscent 
of 1966) to cover diverging interests and positions in order to find a new balance 
between federalists and intergovernmentalists in Europe. The Treaty of Maastricht 
declared the Common Market — including European Monetary Union — initially 
introduced by the Treaties of Rome as Pillar One. Foreign Policy matters were dealt 
with under Pillar Two and Justice and Home Affairs — an important achievement of 
future union policy — under Pillar Three. Pillar One covered the European Community 
and its Treaties and legislation, Pillar Two and Three were considered to be the nucleus 
of an emerging European Union, the overarching name now given to the whole 
construction. The Treaty of Maastricht was highly incoherent, consisting of 300 articles, 
17 protocols and 33 declarations. Yet, it constituted a common framework for the 
European Union and another step in its economic and political development, though 
parallel progress had not yet been achieved. 

The Treaty of Maastricht strengthened all organs of the EU but left fundamental 
questions of an institutional balance unresolved. In matters of the Single Market, the 
Treaty of Maastricht granted the European Parliament the right to co-decision on all 
matters which the Council was to decide on the basis of qualified majority voting. 
Throughout the first 25 years of integration, the European Parliament was not allowed 
to participate in around 70 percent of Community legislation. With the Treaty of 
Maastricht, this figure came down to around 35 percent.'” This enormous upgrading of 
the power of the European Parliament was often underestimated by skeptical academics 
and national politicians alike. They also underestimated the informal nature of many 
pre-legislative contacts and negotiations and the psychological importance of an 


18 See Dyson, Kenneth, and Kevin Featherstone, The Road to Maastricht: Negotiating Economic and 
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enhanced role of the European Parliament. Decision-making processes among the 
organs of the EU remained uneven. Most confusing was the structure of the Council, 
simultaneously serving as legislative organ on matters of the European Union and as 
executive organ on matters of political cooperation in foreign affairs. The Council of 
Ministers was identified as the most undemocratic of all EU institutions, convening 
behind close doors and not even making its protocols accessible to the public in order to 
understand how individual countries had voted. The Committee of Permanent 
Representatives (COREPER), which is also a community institution, deals with all 
matters of the EU; so does the Secretariat of the Council. It seemed as if the European 
Commission was relegated to the role of a secretariat, “only” preparing legislation on 
matters dealing with the traditional European Community, but not so in the emerging 
sphere of foreign policy and justice and home affairs.” In reality, however, the 
European needed to resort increasingly to the expertise of the Commission, albeit often 
in informal ways, just across the Rue de la Loi in Brussels, where both institutions are 
located. 

The Treaty of Maastricht became somewhat notorious for its introduction of the 
subsidiarity principle that hardly anybody in the EU understood. Subsidiarity is a 
principle of ordering social affairs, residing in Roman Catholic social doctrine and 
introduced in the papal encyclical “Quadragesimo anno,” written by Pope Pius XI in 
1931 with support of the German Jesuit Oswald von Nell-Breuning: “Just as it is 
gravely wrong to withdraw from the individual and commit to a group what private 
enterprise and industry can accomplish, so too it is an injustice, a grave evil and a 
disturbance of right order, for a larger and higher association to arrogate to itself 
functions which can be performed efficiently by smaller and lower societies.” This is a 
fundamental principle of social philosophy, the encyclical concluded, “unshaken and 


unchangeable.””! 


In the Treaty of Maastricht, the subsidiarity principle reads as follows: 
“In areas which do not fall within its exclusive competence, the Community shall take 
action, in accordance with the principle of subsidiarity, only if and in so far as the 
objectives of the proposed action cannot be sufficiently achieved by the Member States 
and can therefore, by reason of the scale or effects of the proposed action, be better 
achieved by the Community.” (Treaty of Maastricht, Article 5). Thus began a long 
dispute about establishing competences in the European Union, barely settled with the 
2007 Reform Treaty. 

With the Treaty of Maastricht, European Political Cooperation (EPC) was upgraded 


to a Common Foreign and Security Policy. This was as limited as any reform could be — 


20 The European Commission — besides the college of the commissioners - consists of around 25,000 
civil servants, of which only 15,000 are administrators, the rest being employed either in scientific 
research or as interpreters; the Council secretariat - in charge of both the European Council and the 
Council in its various formations - consists of around 2,300 staff, a tenth of whom are senior civil 
servants; the Secretariat of the European Parliament — unlike the other services not located in 
Brussels, but in Luxembourg — consists of approximately 3,500 administrative and clerical staff. 

21 Pius XI, Encyclical Letter Quadragesimo Anno, London: Catholic Truth Society, 1946: 31. 
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Dinan called it “portentous””” 


— under the impression of an obvious revitalization of old 
habits and national interests across Europe. The failure to organize a common EC 
position in the Yugoslavian crisis was indicative of the lack of potential for “systematic 
cooperation”, as the Treaty of Maastricht promised. The rhetoric compromises 
enshrined in the Treaty of Maastricht were ridiculed by the weak and uncooperative 
policies pursued by various EC partners while the Yugoslavian dissolution escalated. 
The effect of self-imposed pressure to change a wrong course as consequence of 
massive internal failures became even more evident a decade later after the agreement 
on the Treaty of Nice, one of the weakest ever performances of the European Council. 
French President Jacques Chirac found himself in a dilemma: He was host to the 
European Council in Nice and thus obliged to chair, coordinate and search for 
compromises, yet he wanted to gain essential results in favor of France. Most important 
for him was to maintain parity with a united Germany as far as the number of seats in 
the European Parliament and the weighed votes in the Council were concerned. The 
Nice Summit of the EU of December 7 to 11, 2000, ended as the longest ever in the 
history of integration. It should not be forgotten that it was also the summit that 
politically agreed to the Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union. This 
Charter had been drafted by a Convention under the chairmanship of former German 
President Roman Herzog that served as model for the Constitutional Convention of 
2002/2003. But on matters of institutional reform, the Treaty of Nice produced the 
opposite of clarity and sustainable results. It codified the limits of European integration 
instead of approaching integration from the vantage point of its opportunities. It 
institutionalized veto capacities that were to burden the EU for the decade to come. The 
highly complex mechanism found in Nice for the weighing of votes as of January 1, 
2005, in the enlarged European Union was the climactic expression of a rather 
dangerous, if not absurd trend. In past decades, the issue of the weighing of votes had 
never been of any interest even to most experts on European integration. Suddenly it 
seemed to be the central “life or death”-question for Europe. 

The EU was eventually able to live with the arrangement found in the Treaty of 
Nice. Yet, the public perception of the whole matter was ridiculously disproportional. 
Not the weighing of votes, but the absence of political will across the EU and a lack of 
creativity in defining common objectives were the main problems of the EU. Deeper 
integration would not come through any formalistic voting in the European Council. On 
the contrary, any sophisticated system of weighed votes would not prevent Europe from 
advancing if political will was to be organized elsewhere. In Nice, the share of votes of 
France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy, but especially the share of Spain, was 
increased in proportion to the growing number of smaller and medium-size countries. A 
qualified majority was introduced consisting of three dimensions: 73.4 percent of 
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weighed votes had to be reached for a decision, the majority of member states must 
agree and this majority must represent at least 62 percent of the combined European 
Union population. This was an increase of seats in the European Parliament from 626 to 
732 as of 2004 in favor of a stronger German share compared with France,” and there 
was a reduction in the number of commissioners as of 2004 — only one commissioner 
per country while the number of commissioners would go below the number of member 
states after the EU will have grown to twenty-seven member states. These issues were 
also decided during the long and frustrating days and nights of Nice. 

In spite of all its flaws and failures, it was remarkable that the Treaty of Nice 
extended qualified majority voting to asylum policies (as of January 2004)” and to 
decisions on structural funds (as of 2007). Spain accepted this only on the condition that 
the structural funds it was receiving would remain untouched until 2013 (the end of the 
fiscal frame lasting from 2007 to 2013), anticipating that the co-decision power of the 
European Parliament — the automatic implication whenever Council decisions are taken 
with qualified majority — will favor a gradual reallocation of resources to other policy 
areas or regions in need. 

More than ever, European integration was defined by its limits and no longer by its 
opportunities. Yet, the path toward further constitutionalization was unavoidable. This 
insight, however, constantly clashed with the simultaneous politicization of European 
Union affairs. Instead of guiding the European public through the waters of 
Europeanization, national political leaders stimulated Euroskepticism by raising 
warning signs of “too much Europe,” yet knowing that exactly “more Europe” would 
eventually be inevitable and, in fact, even in the national interest of their respective 
countries. 


3. Emerging European Interests as Manifestations of Political Disputes 


The third period of European integration started with the Treaty of Maastricht and 
the effect of the breakdown of communist regimes in Central and Eastern Europe. It was 
ending with the implementation of the institutional reforms of the Treaty of Lisbon and 
the breakthrough of the politicization and Europeanization of politics in the European 
Union. During this third period of European integration, the EU was able to broaden the 
basis of consent concerning European interests, which, by now, would include the 
following components: 


23 Germany 99, France, Great Britain and Italy 78, Spain and Poland 54, Netherlands 27, Greece, 
Belgium, Portugal, the Czech Republic and Hungary 24, Sweden 19, Austria 18, Denmark, Finland 
and Slovakia 14, Ireland and Lithuania 13, Latvia 9, Slovenia 7, Estonia, Cyprus and Luxembourg 6, 
Malta 5 members; on the European Parliament see also Corbett, Richard, European Parliament’s 
Role in Closer EU Integration, Basingstoke: Palgrave, 2001. 

24 On EU asylum policies see Rahimi, Ashkaan, The Evolution of EU Asylum Policy, ZEI Discussion 
Paper C 142. Bonn: Center for European Integration Studies, 2005. 
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a) The primacy of community law was consolidated in spite of strong irritations, at 
times, about the meaning and substance of a “European spirit,” leadership 
deficits and structural problems in upholding and deepening the treaty-based 
acquis communautaire.” 

b) Budgetary matters have become an intrinsic element of a community of destiny, 
bound by the will to maintain the strength of the common currency in a common 
market; however, no sustainable solution has yet been found to install solid 
economic governance and fiscal federalism. 

c) The impact of European integration on domestic structures in all member states 
has given a new and larger meaning to the notion of Europeanization; the 
process of politicizing European integration has increased the need to adapt 
national traditions, legislature, governance processes and economic structures, 
which did not remain without critical reactions from the side of EU member 
states. 

d) The right to speak “in the name of Europe” is not the privilege of any institution 
or member state, and certainly not the privilege of the bigger member states 
alone, France and Germany in particular; in order to achieve a Single Foreign, 
Security and Defense Policy it will be necessary for the European Union not to 
define herself as counter-power to the United States. 


(1) Lack of European Solidarity and a Slow Return to the Principle 

The worst deficit in European integration during its third period has been the 
continuous provocation by several member state governments to question European 
solidarity in the name of national prerogatives. In any solemn speech on Europe, a 
European spirit is invoked in high tone. In reality, European Union operations and the 
European spirit were less and less in harmony with each other. It is difficult to identify 
one single event or one single political leader for being responsible for this trend. The 
de-solidarization among EU member states has been a creeping trend, which escalated 
in the course of the failure to implement the European Constitution. It has only recently 
begun to be revised. It may take as long to overcome the attitude of European 
integration as a zero-sum game as it has taken to turn this attitude from an exception 
rather than a rule in EU matters. 

Without being too unfair, it may not be exaggerated to argue that the idea of 
European Union membership as dominantly driven by material self-interests started 
when then British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher demanded “I want my money 
back” at the EU Summit in Fontainebleau in 1984. Here, one government challenged 
the European spirit, while in 2000 fourteen EU governments except for Austria 


25 See Craig, Paul, and Gräinne de Bürca (eds.), The Evolution of EU Law, Oxford/NewYork: Oxford 
University Press, 1999. 
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challenged the European spirit when they imposed sanctions outside the clearly defined 
EU rules against Austria, done because of an unwelcome result of the Austrian 
elections. As for the effects of de-solidarizing on the EU constitution-building the 
downward spiral escalated at the cradle of the Treaty of Nice when the main obsession 
of France’s political leadership was the fortification of vetoing positions prior to the 
unloved enlargement to include the Central and South Eastern post-communist 
countries. This European non-spirit was immediately copied by some of them once they 
had joined the European Union. Unlike France, the Polish leadership did not get away 
with tacit respect of their European peers. Poland was publicly put on a rhetorical 
European trial. As far as respect for the acquis communautaire is concerned, Germany’s 
leadership during the late 1990’s (supported by France) in the early years of the twenty- 
first century made a mockery of legally binding EU provisions by disregarding the 
implications of the Stability and Growth Pact. All EU governments raised a legitimacy 
matter of grave concern when they signed the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for 
Europe in 2004 without being able or willing to fully implement their international 
commitment. When the ratification process was stymied, the EU governments simply 
declared the positive ratification by eighteen out of twenty-seven EU member states null 
and void. The implication of this political act on the legal consciousness of European 
Union citizens as far as international commitments of their respective national 
governments are concerned, was never properly discussed anywhere in the EU arena. 
Instead, Europe’s political leaders tried to get away with the self-induced fiasco by 
preparing the 2007 Treaty of Lisbon. When handed over to citizens of Europe for 
ratification, the Irish voters rejected the Treaty of Lisbon while simultaneously claiming 
to be pro-European. The best one can say about the relaunching of EU reforms in 2007 
was the creeping recognition that the skeptical attitude toward deeper integration and 
the subsequent path of de-solidarization taken during the past two decades of European 
integration was wrong. It needed to be gradually reversed by all EU member states in 
the name, indeed, of a better European spirit than practiced theretofore. 

Whether it was Spanish rigidity on budgetary matters, the French position on voting 
rights in the Council or — together with Germany — resistance to full implementation of 
the Single Market for services, the French and German attitude toward the Iraq policy of 
the US or its overly long resistance to implement the agreements on a common asylum 
policy, Italian resistance against a European Arrest Warrant, the British exploitation of 
the work of its partners to implement the euro while calmly staying aside, or Polish 
pathologies in its relationship to history and its German neighbor — all these experiences 
during the 1990’s and the first decade of the twenty-first century were expressions of a 
lack of European spirit unworthy of an “ever closer Union.” By the end of the first 
decade of the twenty-first century, time had come indeed to interpret Europe again from 
the perspective of its opportunities. 
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One significant event on the negative road that thoroughly deconstructed solidarity 
among EU partner states for all too long had occurred in 2000, when fourteen 
governments declared sanctions against Austria. In doing so, they were circumventing 
formal EU procedures and overly exaggerating domestic political developments in 
Austria for the sake of demonstrating a sense of leadership that ended exactly opposite 
from what was intended — to the detriment of the vociferous claim that the EU considers 
itself a community of values.” When a new Austrian coalition was formed by the 
Austrian Christian Democrats and the Free Democrats on February 4, 2000, at the 
initiative of French President Jacques Chirac sanctions were imposed by a decision of 
the other fourteen EU governments outside the EU decision-making system. Leading 
Austrian representatives were not allowed to participate in EU meetings. Even on the 
popular level, the frenzy was spreading. In the Netherlands, a boycott was organized 
against music tapes with Austrian children songs. Article 6 of the EU Treaty declared 
that a member state will provoke grave consequences if its policy is not in line with EU 
norms and values. Article 7 described the procedure that will be invoked in such a case, 
including a hearing with the accused member state. None of these procedures were 
activated by the “EU Group of 14,” while they used the EU Commission to advance 
their policy. Although Article 6 was not legally invoked and hence the sanctions against 
Austria never constituted EU law, the very idea of the EU as a community of values and 
strictly relying on its legal norms was brought into question. The Austrian government 
had not done anything wrong. In fact, it had not even been established that it had when 
the campaign against Austria started. At the end, the “EU Group of 14” had to renounce 
their sanctions, hiding behind the findings of a commission of Wise Men in September 
2000 (Martti Ahtisaari, Jochen Frowein, Marcelino Oreja) according to which Austria 
and its government were fully in line with EU values, norms and regulations. 

More delicate was the de-solidarizing behavior of France and Germany regarding 
the implementation of the European Pact for Stability and Growth. The German 
government under Chancellor Helmut Kohl had insisted on this Pact at the Amsterdam 
European Council meeting in June 1997. According to the pact, the participating 
members of the European Monetary Union were obliged to maintain rigid austerity and 
budget measures in order to ensure the stability and viability of the euro. The annual 
national budget deficit was not to grow above 3 percent of the GDP. Except for 
extraordinary reasons, the EU would penalize any member state of the European 
Monetary Union no longer in compliance with this criterion. France had insisted that the 
subsequent measures of punishment, including the possible payment of fees to the EU, 


26 See Gehler, Michael, “Praventivschlag als Fehlschlag. Intentionen und Konsequenzen der EU 14- 
Sanktionsmassnahmen gegen Osterreich im Jahre 2000;” in: Loth, Wilfried (ed.), Das europdische 
Projekt zu Beginn des 21. Jahrhunderts, Leverkusen: Leske & Budrich, 2001: 352-382; Kühnhardt, 
Ludger, “Europa als Wertegemeinschaft — Verlierer der Österreich-Krise 20002,” Wiener Zeitschrift 
zur Geschichte der Neuzeit, 1 (2001):73-80; Bischof, Günter, et. al. (eds.), Austria in the European 
Union, New York: Transaction Publishers, 2002. 
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would require a political consideration of the matter and a subsequent decision in the 
Council. 

This provision rescued France and Germany, but also Portugal, Belgium and Greece 
to be penalized for their overly excessive budget deficits since 2001. The fact that 
Germany had transgressed the strict criteria of budgetary discipline it had evoked in fear 
of other countries more lax attitudes produced “undisguised delight of its EU 


27 
partners”. 


More shocking was the threat of the German government under Chancellor 
Schröder simply not to accept an early warning letter of the Commission in February 
2002, let alone possible penalties. The Stability and Growth Pact and the role of the 
European Commission as guardian of EU norms came under severe legitimacy pressure. 
At the end of 2003, the Council of Finance Ministers (ECOFIN) in the European 
Monetary Union formally declared the Stability and Growth Pact obsolete by 
suspending deficit proceedings against Germany and France. In 2005, the EU redefined 
the Stability and Growth Pact, recognizing contingent national circumstances as 
temporary excuse to deviate from the rigid norms of the pact. While this was a victory 
for Germany — for the fourth time in row the slowest growing European economy and 
breaking the public debt criteria of the Stability and Growth Pact, critics considered it a 
big defeat for the EU. Many economists had supported the political move to reform the 
stability pact. They considered the criteria of the stability pact as being too rigid while 
Germany and other EU member states were suffering recession.”* But even a reformed 
stability pact would have to confront the fact that economic growth cannot be planned, 
no matter the goals of the EU’s Lisbon Strategy. The psychological effect of the whole 
episode was, however, detrimental to enhancing a true and solid European spirit: 
Representatives of bigger countries seemed to respect community law only if it was in 
their favor. It did not really help to eliminate this impression when the European 
Commission dropped its charges against the German government in May 2007 after the 
country had returned to respecting the Maastricht criteria for public deficit spending.” 
In spite of these challenges, by and large, the primacy of community law was 
maintained and thus stabilized during this difficult period of European integration. The 
role of the European Court of Justice (ECJ) was not only formally strengthened through 
statutes. Increasingly, the European Court of Justice demonstrated its commitment to 
full implementation of Union law, which after all was always the result of voluntary 
political decisions based on rules and regulations of the EC and EU Treaties. In spite of 
the absence of a European Constitution, the European Court of Justice has become the 
Constitutional Court of Europe. Whenever the European Commission brings up charges 


27 Dinan, Desmond, Europe Recast: A History of European Union, op.cit.: 303. 

28 See Bofinger, Peter, and Eric Mayer, The Stability and Growth Pact. Time to rebuild!, Wiirzburg: 
University of Wiirzburg, 2004; Heipertz, Martin, and Amy Verdun, “The Dog that Would Never 
Bite,” Journal of European Public Policy, 11(2004): 765-780. 

29 On the European Commission and its overall development during recent years see Dimitrakopoulos, 
Dionyssis G., The Changing European Commission, Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
2004. 
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against member states or individual companies by insisting on competition law 
provisions, this role of the European Court of Justice is, of course, not welcome by the 
accused partner country or company. But the clear European vocation of the European 
Court of Justice has continuously guaranteed the proper implementation of the 
fundamental regulatory measures of the EU in the context of the Single Market.” 

The judges of the European Court of Justice have become notorious for being 
radical proponents of the strict implementation of Union law. Their role as final arbiters 
of the legal base of the EU has not been challenged on principle by national 
governments and only partially by national constitutional courts.”' In fact, their record 
has grown over time as far as almost revolutionary decisions and subsequently 
emerging doctrines in favor of extended supranational integration are concerned. 
Following the early doctrinal decision of “Van Gend en Loos” in 1963 and “Costa 
versus ENEL” in 1964, the court rulings in the cases “Factortame” (1990) and 
“Francovich versus Italy” (1991) underlined the primacy of Community law over 
national law. Another track record — beginning with the ruling in the “Isoglucose” case 
(1980) and leading to the comitology case “Parliament versus Council” (1990) and the 
Chernobyl case “European Parliament versus Council” (1991) supported the emergence 
of a legally strengthened role of the European Parliament, considered to be “the biggest 


beneficiary of the EJC’s distinctive approach to institutional relations.”** 


The strong 
role and consistently pro-integrative track record of the European Court of Justice was 
all the more amazing as none of the judges of the EJC (one per country) would have 
been appointed — for six years with the possibility of a renewable term — without 
consent of the national governments. Even the British Law Lords have continuously 


recognized the primacy of European law.” 


30 Among eight rulings of the European Court of Justice in 2004 on matters of direct taxation in the 
EU, two decisions against France and Finland would have lasting effects across the EU: The French 
taxation of migrants leaving France was considered illegal under EU law. Finland lost the right to 
double-tax profits made in companies elsewhere in the EU; when they have been taxed in the 
country of origin, these taxes can be deducted from the overall taxable income in the country of 
residence. Tax experts identified also 44 German tax rules as colliding with EU law. It could not 
come as a surprise that the European Court of Justice came increasingly under criticism of those who 
wanted to maintain the primacy of national autonomy over Europeanized solutions and legal 
standards. 

31 For instance in the case of the German Constitutional Court, which declared in 1993 the Treaty of 
Maastricht compatible with the German constitution but limited further deepening of the European 
Union if it would not happen in accordance with decisions of the German parliament that alone was 
representing the German people; a European people did not exist which the European Court of 
Justice could invoke to legitimize its claims of a superior European law, the German Constitutional 
Court stated. 

32 George, Stephen, and Ian Bache (eds.), Politics in the European Union, Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2001: 275. 

33 Ibid.: 281-283 with the example of the court ruling in the “Factortame” (1990) case on a dispute of a 
Spanish fisherman with the British Merchant Shipping Act of 1988 that was considered a breach of 
EC law although it was an explicit Act of Parliament, the most revered tradition of British 
democracy. 
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The rejection of the European Constitution in referenda in France and in the 
Netherlands in 2005 and the rejection of the Reform Treaty in a referendum in Ireland 
in 2008 sent shock waves through the political leadership in Europe. While EU citizens 
remained rather unemotional about the matter, the political elites developed strong 
opinions. They rightly felt direct responsibility for the fiasco and realized the need to 
correct their own failure. There was no single definition of this failure and no consensus 
on how to correct it. But all in all, the idea to promote “a Europe of results” or “a 
Europe that works” indicated the desire to return to European pragmatism, including 
solidarity wherever needed and being useful. The solidarity clause that was introduced 
in the European Constitution in reaction to the terror attacks in Madrid on March 11, 
2004, was a first indicator of a European Union that is willing to apply solidarity 
whenever any of its constituent parts needs it. The inclusion of the concept of energy 
solidarity in the 2007 Reform Treaty was a reaction to the realization that the EU as a 
whole — and not only Poland — were dependent upon a steady flow of energy resources 
from Russia, North Africa and the Middle East. 

In turn, the Polish government was reminded that solidarity is not a one-way street. 
Poland’s national-conservative government was also asked to practice solidarity with 
their EU partners by accepting necessary compromises on matters relevant to 
relaunching institutional reforms after the Constitution had failed. Obviously, it was 
unfair to put all the blame on Poland, no matter how difficult a partner its government 
was at times during the path toward the 2007 Reform Treaty. The European Union as a 
whole had to be reminded that solidarity is a European principle only if accepted by all 
in reality and not only on paper. 

When Ireland rejected the Reform Treaty in June 2008, the rest of the EU had to be 
reminded that it would not be in the European spirit of solidarity to put the blame on the 
Irish alone and recommend the country to leave the EU. 

Only returning to the principle of European solidarity will give new impulses to the 
advancement of a genuine European spirit. European solidarity will have to be a guiding 
principle in the next long-term period of European integration if this integration is to be 
sustained. The next period of European integration will have to deal with matters of 
fundamental relevance to the principle of solidarity, be it in the context of 
Europeanizing elements of the welfare state, or be it in the context of European peace 
keeping and other international obligations. 


(2) The Frustratingly Slow Revision of Wrong Priorities 

The intricacies of budgetary matters are often only of interest to technical experts. 
Yet budgetary matters are essentially political. The debates on necessary revisions of 
EU policies, on new reform goals and priorities increasingly reflect this fact. 
Throughout the first decades of European integration, by and large only the notorious 
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budget for the Common Agricultural Policy attracted public attention. The MacSharry 
reforms of 1992 finally brought a substantial reform. Named after the Irish 
Commissioner in charge of the agricultural dossier, this was the first serious effort to 
curb agricultural expenditures in decades. Under the pressure of the Uruguay Round of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the MacSharry reforms decoupled 
agricultural subsidies from production. Instead of paying for overproduction through 
guaranteed prices, the EU organized agricultural subsidies as direct payments to 
stabilize and increase the income of farmers. Initially, the reformed Common 
Agricultural Policy — which also recognized the importance of farmers in preserving the 
natural landscape of Europe — was more expensive than the earlier structure. This was 
due to overly generous compensation schemes offered to huge numbers of farmers. In 
2003, the initial MacSharry reforms were almost neutralized when France and Germany 
refused to cut farm spending while agreeing to limit its growth to 1 percent per year 
after 2006. When the European Union moved toward eastward enlargement in June 
2004, almost 50 percent of its budget was still bound by expenditures under the schemes 
of the Common Agricultural Policy. For the period 2000 to 2006, all in all 307 billion 
euros were provided for these subsidies, reaching barely 4 percent of the EU’s 
population. For the financial period 2007-2013, 370 billion euros out of a total budget 
of 862 billion euros (47 percent) were reserved for the agricultural sector. This wrong 
prioritizing did more harm to the global image of the EU than anything else.** 

It would have been impossible to extend the commitments and expenditures of the 
Common Agricultural Policy to the new member states. The proportion of the 
population living off farming differed in the acceding countries. In Poland 19.6 percent 
of the workforce were employed in agriculture, in Romania an astounding 37.7 percent, 
in Hungary only 6.0 percent, in Slovakia 6.6 percent, in Estonia 6.5 percent, and in the 
Czech Republic 4.9 percent.” In spite of protest from Polish and other farmers and their 
representatives, the EU negotiated transitory schemes for the new member states. 
During the first seven years of their EU membership, their farmers would receive only 
25 percent of the direct agricultural subsidies granted to farmers in the “old” fifteen EU 
member states. Subsequently, this proportion will rise by 5 percent a year, reaching the 
full 100 percent by 2013. This “phasing-in” could hardly enhance the hope for a 
comprehensive “phasing-out” of the entire agricultural subsidy mechanism after 2013. 

The EU’s structural and cohesion policies is aimed at reducing socio-economic 
disparities in the enlarged European Union, accelerating economic reforms in response 
to globalization, and responding to the development of a knowledge-based economy 


34 Knipping, Franz, Rom, 25. März 1957: Die Einigung Europas, op.cit.:285. 

35 The figures of the agricultural workforce for the other newcomers were: Cyprus 5.3 percent, Latvia 
15.3 percent, Lithuania 18.6 percent, Malta 2.2 percent, Slovenia 9.7 percent, Bulgaria 10.7 percent. 
On expectations and implications of EU’s eastward enlargement see Barrass, Robert, and Bernard 
Steunenberg (eds.), Widening the European Union: The Politics of Institutional Change and Reform, 
London: Routledge, 2002; Brusis, Martin, and Janis A. Emmanouilidis (eds.), Thinking Enlarged: 
The Accession Countries and the Future of the European Union, Bonn: Europa Union Verlag, 2002. 
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while Europe was facing an aging population with its special welfare needs. Prior to the 
eastward enlargement, the EU had defined those regions lagging most strongly behind 
the overall economic development with a per capita GDP in the range of 60 to 75 
percent. The per capita GDP of most regions in the new member states stood at 30 to 40 
percent of the 2004 EU’s average. During the 1990’s, some EU regions had made 
significant progress as a consequence of EU support. Irelands per capita GDP increased 
from 64 percent of the EU average in 1988 to 119 percent in 1999 and 133 in 2004. The 
five German “new Lander,” the former German Democratic Republic, increased their 
per capita GDP from 38 percent of the EU average in 1991 to 68 percent in 1995, 
largely due to West German resource transfers of more than one annual West German 
GDP. It was estimated that structural funds of the EU helped to boost the per capita 
GDP in Portugal by 4.7 percent and in Northern Ireland by 1.27 percent, and supported 
the creation of around 800,000 new jobs and the training of 8.15 million people in those 
regions eligible for EU structural and cohesion funds. Regions such as Lisbon, Northern 
Ireland, Burgenland in Austria, and Flevoland in the Netherlands surpassed the 
threshold of an average per capita GDP of 75 percent before 2004, making them no 
longer eligible for EU support. Yet, the negotiations about phasing-out periods were as 
rough as they could have been. The gap between the rich and the poor regions in the EU 
was certainly not to be closed through the mechanism of structural and cohesion funds, 
no matter their size. The percentage of EU citizens living in regions eligible for EU 
subsidies increased with the eastward enlargement from 18 to 22 percent, that is to say 
from 68 to 116 million people. Inner London, the most affluent EU region with 66.744 
euros per capita income, achieves 315 percent of the EU average. The Eastern Polish 
region of Lubelskie, identified as the poorest region with an average per capita income 
of 6762 euros, achieves 32 percent of the EU average, or roughly one tenth of the 
income in Inner London. No EU redistribution scheme would ever be able to close this 
gap. The effects on the service and knowledge-based society on the dividing lines 
between rich and poor in the enlarged EU remained a matter of controversial 
interpretation.”° 

Yet, the politicization of European Union politics did not begin with the issue of 
social justice. It began with budgetary issues as was the case in the classical evolution 
of parliamentary democracy of the European and North American nation state. For the 
first time in 1988, the European Community agreed on a longer-term fiscal plan (Delors 
I Package). The Fiscal Perspective for the period 1988-1992 was followed by the Fiscal 
Perspective for the period 1993-2000 (Delors II Package). For the first time in 
integration history, the EU’s budget received broad public attention across the EU when 
the EU’s Fiscal Perspective for the period 2000-2006 was negotiated under German EU 


36 See Liddle, Roger, and Frederic Lerais, Europe’s Social Reality: A Consultation Paper from the 
Bureau of European Policy Advisers (2007), http://ec.europa.eu/citizens_agenda/social_reality_ 
stocktaking/docs/background document _en.pdf. 
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Presidency in 1999 (Agenda 2000).*” Increasing awareness about the importance of 
budgetary matters had grown, but in the end it was not proportional to the results of the 
Agenda 2000. With the first wave of eastward enlargement of the European Union on 
May 1, 2004, the EU found itself in a paradoxical situation. The new member states 
from Central and Eastern Europe were not only receiving 40.8 billion euros between 
2004 and 2006 to help them modernize their economies and adjust to the Single Market, 
they were also contributing to the EU budget, the total amounting to some 15 billion 
euros for the period 2004 to 2006. The distribution of costs and benefits in the enlarged 
EU left considerable room for controversy. According to the European Commission, in 
2004 Poland was receiving 67 euros per capita annually, Hungary 49 euros, the Czech 
Republic 29 euros, Greece, however, 437 euros, Ireland 418 euros, Spain 216 euros and 
Portugal 211 euros.” 

Before their accession to the EU, some of the new members from Central Europe 
had explicitly criticized the Common Agricultural Policy as an expression of central 
planning, bitterly known to them under communism.’ All of them had to scrap their 
own agricultural subsidies during the 1990’s as part of their transition to a market 
economy. Having joined the EU, their attitudes began to change: They started to 
appreciate the subsidies from Brussels and were hardly ready to give them up again 
soon. 

The negotiations over the Fiscal Perspective for the period 2007-2013 were initiated 
with a general positioning of the main net contributors Germany, France, Great Britain, 
Austria, the Netherlands and Sweden. In a letter dated December 15, 2003, to the then 
President of the European Commission, Romano Prodi, they declared their will to limit 
the EU budget for the period 2007 to 2013 to one percent of the Gross Domestic 
Product of the EU. Until then, the ceiling had been 1.24 percent without ever being 
reached. The negotiations were long, tough and uncomfortable. They were an 
expression of the overall crisis of confidence in European integration and the shabby 
bickering over national interests without keeping a common European good in mind. 
The European Commission had demanded an increase of the EU budget from 133.5 
billion euros in 2007 to 158.4 billion euros in 2013, a total increase of 22.8 percent over 
the period 2007-2013. Otherwise, the European Commission argued, the growing tasks 
and expectations for the EU could not be met. The European Parliament supported this 
position and demanded a total budget (2007-2013) of 975 billion euros. Several rounds 


37 See Wittschorek, Peter (ed.), AGENDA 2000: Herausforderungen an die Europäische Union und an 
Deutschland, Nomos: Baden-Baden, 1999. 

38 See Fuller, Thomas, “EU Get’s a ‘Bargain’ in Expanding East,” International Herald Tribune, 
December 17, 2002. 

39 Hungary, for instance, had even joined the “Cairns Group” of countries that favors complete 
liberalization of agricultural trade. It had to leave the group prior to joining the EU. For an 
interesting EU-US comparison on agricultural reforms see Moyer, Wayne, and Timothy Edward 
Josling, Agricultural Policy Reform: Politics and Process in the EU and in US 1990s, Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2002. 
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of negotiations in the European Council failed. And when finally a deal was done in 
December 2005, the European Parliament demonstrated that no longer could its role be 
underestimated: It refused the result of the European Council. Only after EU member 
states increased the budget compromise of December 2005 by 4 billion euros, did the 
European Parliament accept the new inter-institutional agreement on the Fiscal 
Perspective for the period 2007-2013 on May 17, 2006. 

After two and half years of negotiations, the Fiscal Perspective for the period 2007- 
2013 included the following elements: The overall budget of the European Union would 
amount to 862.4 billion euros, equivalent to 1.045 percent of the EU’s combined GDP. 
72 billion euros were meant for competition policies, 308.1 billion euros for structural 
funds, 370.8 billion euros for agriculture, 10.3 billion euros for justice and home affairs, 
50.0 billion euros for foreign, security and development policies, and 50.3 billion euros 
for administrative expenditures. In 2008/2009 a mid-term revision of the budget 
structure was to happen. It was no secret that this would lead to another round of hard 
negotiations. The path to a serious and comprehensive EU Fiscal Constitution was still 
long and daunting. Should the EU wish to achieve a status in which claims and 
performance could match each other reasonably well, it would have to enormously 
increase its budget. Without the introduction of a genuine EU Tax, reasonable fiscal 
autonomy was not achievable. 


(3) Losing Popular Support over a Visionless Europeanization 

Since the Treaty of Maastricht, European integration has become a two-way 
process. On the one hand, establishing European institutions in Brussels continued. 
They needed cohesion, were to be made more transparent, democratic and accountable, 
and they had to better focus on topical challenges rather than intra-institutional 
bickering. On the other hand, European integration had an ever increasing impact on the 
EU member states, their societies and public policies. The European Union began the 
process of real Europeanization in the context of properly implementing the objectives 
and legislation of the Single Market.” This process was prepared and managed by 
competent and committed leadership. The secular process of European unification and 
the parallel deepening of European integration that was required during the second half 
of the 1990’s and the first years of the twenty-first century required at least the same 
degree of leadership, vision and commitment. However, during these crucial years, the 
European Union experienced a decade of weak leadership and a lack of orientation. It 
was particularly painful that France and Germany, the traditional engines of European 
integration, were absorbed by domestic crises that turned them inward, helpless and 
frustrated about Europe. Instead of leading the way beyond the introduction of a 


40 See Featherstone, Kevin, and Claudio M. Radaelli (eds.), The Politics of Europeanization, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2003. 
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common currency in 2002 and the accomplishment of EU enlargement in 2004, they 
were clinging to parochial domestic debates with a strongly euroskeptical overture. 

The unusual introspection in France and in Germany during a difficult decade 
spread across the EU. Particular noteworthy was the resistance to the full 
implementation of a Single Market for services, not only in Germany and France, but 
also elsewhere in the EU. Heated controversies over takeovers of public banks in Italy 
became as much a matter of national protectionism inside the EU as the requirements of 
full liberalization of the labor market in French and German service industries. While in 
reality, more financial integration in the EU was necessary, and the full liberalization of 
service industries to cheaper labor from Central and Eastern Europe inevitable, 
governments and EU institutions — confronted with high unemployment and slackening 
productivity — did not succeed in resolving these bottlenecks to a more dynamic Europe. 
As the International Herald Tribune put it in spring 2005, the political leadership in the 
European Union spend too much energy “on trying to decide just how the power will be 


divided in Europe.””' 


Their main concern was not with “a Europe that works.” 

Germany was a particular focus of concern during the second half of the 1990’s and 
into the first decade of the twenty-first century. The admission of East Germany 
dismantled and integrated into the Federal Republic of Germany in October 1990 had 
facilitated the illusion — both in East and in West Germany - that the five “new Lander” 
were exempted from the dire transformation stress and EU-imposed accession 
preparation all other post-communist countries had to go through. In reality, the whole 
of Germany indirectly became a country with the post-communist transformation 
agenda. On top of this challenge, the effects of German unification camouflaged the 
general slowing down of reforms in West Germany at the time. It is fair to say that 
German unification absorbed enormous human energy and financial resources of West 
Germany. But in focusing on East Germany’s development, West Germany lost track of 
some of the modernization trends its West European partners and the US were 
undergoing. It could not come as a surprise that around the turn of the century, the 
country ended in crisis: In its Western part, reforms had been delayed that would have 
allowed it to catch up with globalization and innovative reforms of deregulation, 
liberalization and modernization and other reforms in order to muster the Single Market, 
which had been adopted by various EU partner states. In East Germany, in spite of an 
enormous transfer of financial resources from West German tax payers, no overall 
sustainable economic progress had happened. Since 1996, Germany’s economic growth 
was only around 1.0 percent on annual average, half the percentage of the other 
eurozone countries. The German tax rates were no longer competitive in order to 
encourage necessary new investments in Germany. A radical and coherent tax reform 
remained however absent from the radar screen of German politics while the country’s 
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elites were largely complaining about the complaints of their compatriots. A decade 
after unification, Germany had lost much of its strategic importance of the Cold War 
era, as far as the economic dynamic, its foreign and security policy posture, and its drive 
for European integration were concerned. While the Netherlands, Austria and Ireland 
had unemployment rates of around four percent, Germany continuously had an 
unemployment rate above ten percent. 

Based on purchasing power parities, Germany still had a per capita GDP of 27,000 
dollars, compared with Norway, the US and Ireland, Canada, Denmark and Switzerland 
of around 38,000 dollars. But while, for instance, Ireland had sky-rocketed into the 
leading group of industrial nations — not in the least due to EC/EU membership effects — 
Germany had fallen from the leading group of industrialized nations into a backward 
middle position. Productivity was too low and the potential for economic growth had 
gone down to 1.6 percent maximum, while the real growth rate was around or below 1 
percent. In 2005, for the fourth time in a row, Germany failed to reach the public deficit 
criteria of the Treaty of Maastricht with 3.7 instead of 3.0 percent of public debt in 
relation to the country’s overall GDP, which was allowed by the Treaty of Maastricht 
(more than 80 billion euros for 2004 with a total public debt of 1.400 billion euros). 
Coupled with demographic trends — increased longevity with costs for the social 
systems on the one hand, an enormous decrease in population reproduction and the 
weakest desire for children across the EU — and hesitance to embrace the opportunities 
of more immigration, on the other hand, Germany was trapped by her success and her 
geographical position. From having been the strategic dynamo for European integration, 
Germany became “the sick man of Europe.” 

The change of government in 2005 was not a real liberalization from this burden. 
The Grand Coalition under Chancellor Angela Merkel simply redefined the starting 
point for reforms in the country. The government accommodated fear of too speedy 
reforms with an overall disconnect of the political process from the majority of citizens. 
The de-politicization of the German public sphere overshadowed the lack of conceptual 
approaches for the social and political development in Germany. The Grand Coalition, 
of course, declared itself successful but in reality, many of the structural deficits of the 
sociological reality of Germany were not addressed at all. Some of the reforms were 


43 One of the senior members of the European Parliament and member of the German Christian 
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acknowledged as being positive, although it was debatable whether the reduction in 
unemployment was the result of certain policies or rather the effects of dire reforms in 
the private sector, helped by a booming global economy. Some critics considered the 
reform agenda of the Grand Coalition cosmetic while others became even more radical 
in their critique: Some labeled the Federal Republic of Germany “GDR light.” 

In terms of EU policies, one must add, it goes to the credit of Chancellor Merkel that 
Germany returned to the pro-active European policy the other EU partners had 
experienced under the Kohl government. For the rest of Europe, the internal stagnation 
of structural modernization in Germany was not really felt. Therefore, the focus of most 
German partner countries was different and the relief was obvious about the new, more 
constructive style of Chancellor Merkel in European affairs. Compared with the 
Schröder government, she emphasized better relations with smaller EU partner 
countries and impressed her colleagues with her determination to broker a deal on the 
Fiscal Perspective for the period 2007-2013 in December 2005. This was followed by 
an overall successful EU-Presidency of Germany in the first half of 2007. Chancellor 
Merkel succeeded in de-icing the frozen institutional reform process. She declared the 
European Constitution dead and relaunched its political substance through the 
negotiation of the 2007 Reform Treaty.“ At the same time, Germany’s public deficit 
returned to being in line with the Maastricht criteria. France was also exempted from 
further EU Commission charges for having failed the Maastricht criteria. The election 
of President Nicolas Sarkozy in May 2007 gave immediate hope to a new, dynamic 
France on the European scene. The Franco-German tandem began to pick up speed 
again, this time in a more constructive way than for most of the past decade. The overall 
atmosphere improved and provided room for a fresh start of Franco-German 
cooperation on EU matters. This was certainly not enough to renew both countries 
internally. But it helped the EU leadership to overcome a frustrating decade of paralysis 
and self-destructive myopia. For the EU citizens this new beginning was not convincing 
enough: When the Irish were asked to ratify the Treaty of Lisbon in June 2008 in a 
referendum, the majority of voters rejected the leadership proposition which, after all, 
was a moderate and watered-down version of the original European Constitution. 


(4) Hesitant Recognition of Europe’s Global Presence 

During its first decades, European integration had been, by and large, an inward- 
looking operation. The absence of a stronger political role, let alone a visible global 
role, was considered European normalcy. Europe preferred to be perceived as a soft 
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economic power. With the end of the Cold War, the world returned to Europe and with 
it hard politics. In the past, failed efforts to develop a common European foreign policy 
remained largely abstract matters. West European security was guaranteed by the 
nuclear umbrella of the US and a continuous presence of American ground troops in 
strategically important partner countries. Efforts to develop a solid European base for 
foreign and security actions were always perceived as not more than a psychological act 
of emancipation from the US. It did not really matter. The threat of the Cold War was 
real and yet abstract. With the end of the Cold War, Europe turned again from an object 
to a subject of world politics. The initial introduction of Europe as a political factor was 
coupled with disaster and tragedy: The outbreak of the Wars of Yugoslavian Succession 
in 1991 brought bloodshed back to Europe. The media coverage was enormous. 
Millions of Yugoslavian guest workers had been living among West Europeans for 
decades. Millions of West Europeans had spent holidays on the Adriatic coast. Images 
of the shelling of Dubrovnik hit their soul. Europe’s citizens — whom the Treaty of 
Maastricht had granted Union citizenship to after all — were demanding action from 
their politicians in an unprecedented way. Yet the decade of the 1990’s was lost for 
European foreign policy credibility. Legally and politically, the European Union was 
not ready. The hesitant introduction of a chapter on political union into the Treaty of 
Maastricht was the only possible expression of commonality. Beyond legalistic rhetoric, 
time was not ripe for common perceptions of the Balkans, let alone for common policies 
or actions. Only American military actions could finally force Yugoslavian dictator 
Milošević to stop the ethnic cleansing after four dirty Wars of Yugoslavian Succession. 
The European Union was forced to speed up its internal cohesion-building. It had to 
recognize international responsibility beyond its own borders. The European Council in 
Cologne on June 3 and 4, 1999, presented the agreement with Milošević to the world, 
which had been concluded by its emissary, former Finish President Martti Ahtisaari. 
But without the US bombing of strategic targets in Serbia, this would not have 
happened. 

It goes to the credit of the European Union that its belated process of sharpening the 
claim to a common foreign and security policy began to take speed unheard of before in 
this field normally belonging to national prerogatives. The EU learned to accept that it 
had to project its own stability beyond the borders of the European Union if its citizens 
and states were to benefit from the fruits of stability, peace and affluence in the long 
run. A comprehensive structure for crisis management and peace enforcing began to 
emerge.” By 2008, the most sensitive issue following the break-up of Yugoslavia was 
to be resolved: the final status of Kosovo.“ This time, the European Union was playing 
a major role in stabilizing and subsequently Europeanizing an independent Kosovo. In 
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1999, such a development was unthinkable and a taboo among EU policy makers. In the 
meantime, the European Union had taken over policing and military operations in 
Macedonia, Bosnia-Herzegovina and in Kosovo itself. More importantly, the EU had 
opened up the prospect of membership to all people and countries in the region at the 
Thessaloniki European Council in 2003. Slovenia had already joined the European 
Union along with other post-communist countries in 2004. Croatia and Macedonia had 
been granted membership status. Membership negotiations with Croatia began on 
October 3, 2005. After the negative Irish votum on the Treaty of Lisbon, membership 
for Croatia was not expected before 2009 or 2010. Enlargement had become unpopular 
among most EU member states. Without knowing how to do it convincingly, now it was 
time for deepening European integration and regaining popular confidence. In this 
situation the first ever non-European mini-enlargement to the very West of the world 
passed unnoticed in Europe: After a constitutional change in the Netherlands, the 
Caribbean islands of Bonaire, St. Eustatius and Saba will become regular Dutch 
municipalities on December 15, 2008 and thus regular parts of the European Union. 

The evolution of a Common Foreign and Security Policy and finally of a Common 
Security and Defense Policy confirmed the old experience: Cooperation and eventual 
integration work out much faster under the pressure of an inescapable challenge the EU 
was facing than at any other time. The Southeast European experience confirmed this 
rule as did the realization of a European Arrest Warrant in response to the international 
wave of terrorism during the first years of the twenty-first century. Since the 
introduction of the first vague provisions on justice and home affairs into the Treaty of 
Maastricht, the EU was continuously striving for a more solidified European Space of 
Freedom, Security and Justice. The European police unit Europol was created, based in 
Amsterdam and sometimes compared with the FBI.“ Yet, the EU was not really making 
progress throughout the 1990’s on two matters that are at the core of any common 
justice and home affairs policy: the introduction of an European Arrest Warrant as key 
to strengthen the common judicial system and enable court rulings on the basis of 
commonly agreed standards, and the introduction of an European Asylum and 
Migration policy, a burning issue across the EU but with different intensity and 
implication in its member states. The Treaty of Amsterdam, signed on October 2, 1997, 
as the first follow-up treaty to the Treaty of Maastricht, did not extend co-decision 
between the European Council and the European Parliament to matters of asylum and 
migration policies, primarily because of a last minute turn-around by German 
Chancellor Kohl at the time. Only complicated transition periods for the further 
evolution of a common asylum and migration policy were agreed upon in the Treaty of 
Amsterdam. Only weeks before the big eastward enlargement to include the Central 
European post-communist countries on May 1, 2004, the Council of Home Affairs 
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Ministers of the “old EU” was able to agree on the principles of a common migration 
policy. The ministers did so under a cloud of fear that decisions could be to their 
disadvantage once the newcomers joined the table. 

The external pressure to decide on a common European Arrest Warrant was of an 
even more spectacular nature: “9/11.” The terrorist attacks on New York and 
Washington accelerated the decision for a European Arrest Warrant and a common 
definition of terrorism in an unprecedented way. Only weeks after the horrible events in 
the US, the European Council passed the decision on a European Arrest Warrant on 
December 11, 2001. The details were designed during the first half of 2002, parallel to 
the establishment of EUROJUST, the nucleus of a European Attorney General. While 
the development of a common asylum and migration policy was initially blocked by 
Germany, a common Arrest Warrant was at first rejected by Italy. It remains a strange 
example of reactive integration that the EU reacted only to the shocking terrorist attacks 
in the US with legalistic and policing methods in order to protect the EU from similar 
crimes. But in doing so, the EU also laid the groundwork for pragmatic and technical 
transatlantic normalcy that prevailed even during the fierce political rows over Iraq in 
2002/2003. 

Nevertheless, the self-binding effect of political events on the political leaders in 
Europe had become a continuous safeguard for an eventual return to rationality in 
transatlantic relations and subsequently for new progress in European integration. The 
fact that EU leaders had to be driven more often by external events than by internal 
consensus-building and anticipatory decision-making might be the nature of politics. It 
guarantees the continuous evolution of the EU even in times of weak leadership. 
Nobody can claim the monopoly to speak “in the name of Europe,” including France 
with or without Germany at its side. Europe’s voice can only be heard if all EU member 
states can identify with what it says. To preserve this anti-hegemonic and inclusive 
understanding of the meaning and scope of European integration was more than ever an 
emerging common European interest, should the enlarged European Union be capable 
of deepening the impact of its policies in the course of the decades to come. 


4. Effects of “Enlargement Fear:” New Perspectives for Deepening 


During the 1990’s, the joy over the end of communist rule in Central and Eastern 
Europe gave way to realism, concern and also resentment in Western Europe. While the 
post-communist countries were seriously and adamantly struggling to incorporate the 
EU’s acquis communautaire into their domestic agenda of transformation, the 15 old 
EU member states were trying to prevent the transformation also impacting their ways. 
Speculation about the costs of integrating and reforming Central and Eastern European 
countries reached by the wildest projections concerning possible flows of migration. A 
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certain increase of illegal migration and organized crime related to the new openness of 
borders were undeniable, but it seemed as if this was the inevitable prize of freedom. At 
the same time, the larger markets in Central and Eastern Europe were a golden 
opportunity for many businesses and companies across Western Europe. More trade 
with the new participants of the European market substituted for exhausted 
consumerism and recession in Western Europe. Fear of uncontrolled migration was 
another dubious prejudice that all of a sudden obsessed Western Europe. A more sober 
and differentiated analysis about migratory patterns into the EU had to consider two 
kinds of labor movements originating in the post-communist societies: complementary 
movement and competitive movement.** While the first type was needed in several 
sectors of the Western European economy that are in need of seasonal manual workers 
or of cheap temporary workers (i.e. harvesting, construction business), the second one 
simply required stronger efforts by the economies of “old Europe” to proceed with the 
evolution of new levels of a modernized division of labor. Some countries of Western 
Europe were faster than others in recognizing the need for enhanced reforms of their 
labor markets and welfare systems, their education structures and curricula from 
kindergarten to university. Others were resorting to protectionist instincts as if new 
walls would have ever helped anybody in Europe. 

Five million people had migrated to Germany alone between 1989 and 1996. Most 
of them did not come from the EU applicant countries, but from the former Soviet 
Union. Across the EU, the total number of 850,000 residents originating from another 
EU member state constituted only 0.2 percent of the population in the old EU. This 
number was in reverse proportion to the degree of polemic against migration from 
Europe’s center and east. It also has to be mentioned that 600,000 Poles returned home 
once the communist regime had disappeared in their homeland. As contradictory as the 
concerns and fears related to migration from Central and Eastern Europe were across 
the EU, the 1990’s saw an increasing debate in the old EU about the need to balance 
eastward enlargement with new initiatives toward the Southern littoral of the 
Mediterranean. Should the European Union’s stability be projected and exported in 
order to impact its neighboring regions, the orientation toward the Southern 
Mediterranean region was compulsory. The mix of arguments, however, for building up 
a coherent European approach was not consistent at all. Simultaneously, fear and hope 
were invoked, development intentions and strategies for increased economic 
interdependencies were presented, security concerns and visions of a cultural dialogue 
were expressed, ideas of how to deter migrants and how to better involve the economies 
of North Africa into the Single Market process were aired. The net result was not clear 
and the strategy resulting from this first initiative of the European Union to look to its 
immediate South was accordingly incoherent. Yet, the inevitable eastward enlargement 
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also enlarged and widened the perspective of the whole European Union toward its 
Southern neighbors. 

The Euro-Mediterranean Dialogue of the European Union was initiated during the 
early 1990’s. As far as the intention of the EU Commission — and especially of Spain 
and France — was concerned, it was a response to the eastward orientation that 
dominated after the end of communist rule in Central and Eastern Europe. France and 
other Southern EU member states anticipated that the eastward orientation of the EU 
would largely be to the economic advantage of Germany and other countries in 
Northern Europe. Along with Germany Great Britain, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Finland and Sweden expressed special interest in bringing their post-communist 
neighbors as soon as possible into the status of full EU membership. Italy found itself in 
an ambivalent situation. As much as Austria, Italy benefited economically from the 
newly emerging markets in Central Europe, but was at the same time hesitant to enlarge 
the EU to the east if it meant a loss of its own influence. Understandably so, the 
Southern members of the EU wanted to balance the prospect of a new and broader 
Europe to the East with a strengthened emphasis on partnership with the Southern 
littoral countries around the Mediterranean. This policy became known as the Barcelona 
Process, bringing together all EU member states and most Southern Mediterranean 
countries for the first time on November 27 and 28, 1995, in Barcelona. The 
simultaneous presence of Israel and the Palestinian National Authority was spectacular. 
The absence of Libya was noticeable, at that time still scorned as a terrorist state. By the 
end of 2004, the European Union had not only engaged Libya in the Barcelona Process, 
it had even lifted its ban on arms sales to Tripoli. 

The Euro-Mediterranean Dialogue was suffering a series of flaws in the 
management of this largely asymmetric partnership.” Yet it did not remain limited to 
the original intention of serving as a counter-balancing program to eastward 
enlargement of the EU. In fact, both processes were reinforcing each other and engaged 
all EU member states, including their civil societies.” The prospect of partnership and 
co-operation with the Southern Mediterranean and presumably with further Arab and 
African countries also affected policy makers in Scandinavia, in Poland and the Baltic 
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States, and if only as far as competition over foreign investments was concerned. 
Portuguese or Maltese policy makers were in turn increasingly involved in the 
implications of eastward enlargement, including migration and the effects of cheap 
labor.°' The Southern orientation of the European Union never gained the degree of 
emotional reaction as the prospect of eastward enlargement did. It was clear that Egypt, 
no matter what, would never become a European Union member state. Poland was 
about to join the EU in 2004. The only Southern country provoking a strong degree of 
emotions inside the “old” and also inside the enlarged European Union was Turkey. 
Amidst controversial disputes of Turkey’s European character and vocation, the EU 
eventually opened full membership negotiations on October 3, 2005. The subsequent 
process was to become more twisted than all previous experiences with Central and 
South Eastern Europe. 

The enlargement process of the European Union that took place during the 1990’s 
finally buried all ideas to design Europe as a free trade zone only. If EFTA had not 
already been actually dead with the accession of Great Britain to the EC in 1973, the 
accession of Sweden, Austria and Finland in 1995 limited even the potential of its heir, 
the European Economic Space. The EU had negotiated this European Economic Space 
in 1992. It guaranteed that the remaining members of former EFTA accepted the legal 
provisions of the Common Market without becoming a member of it. For any 
prospective new member state from Central and Eastern Europe, the EU developed a 
highly complex pattern of assistance, association and pre-accession schemes involving 
more experts in EU institutions and a higher degree of civil society participation than in 
any other enlargement (and in fact in any other policy process) before. On March 31, 
1998, the European Commission began formal negotiations with a first group of six 
candidate countries, followed by the opening of negotiations with the remainder six 
countries on February 15, 2000. These negotiations were defined by the membership 
criteria of the EU, known as Copenhagen Criteria: stability of institutions guaranteeing 
democracy, rule of law, human rights and respect for and protection of minorities; 
existence of a functioning market economy and the capacity to cope with competitive 
pressures and market forces in the EU; and the ability to implement all obligations 
stemming from EU membership, including adherence to the aims of political, economic 
and monetary union. 

These criteria, decided by the Copenhagen European Council on June 21 and 22, 
1993, were the basis for a series of progress reports by the EU, reflecting the enormous 
legal, political, socio-economic and psychological transformation in all candidate 
countries during the 1990’s. The top five candidates for EU accession grew at an 
average of 3.4 percent over the period 1995-1999 compared with the EU’s average 
growth rate of 2.4 percent. During the 1990’s, the total sum of foreign direct investment 
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in Poland had overtaken the sum of foreign investment in Portugal and Finland. The 
necessary costs to meet EU standards were increasingly becoming a source for attractive 
economic activities: Poland alone has to spend 6.6 billion dollars to meet EU directives 
on regulatory and administrative structures. Improving the environment in Central 
Europe will require enormous investments for decades. 

In spite of many efforts across all transformation countries since 1989, stark 
differences remained obvious when the “big bang” enlargement took place on June 1, 
2004. While the US unemployment rate in 2004 stood at 5.7 percent and the 
unemployment rate in the old EU of fifteen member states at 8.0 percent, it increased in 
the enlarged EU to 9.0 percent. The difference between 19.1 percent unemployment in 
Poland, 8.0 percent in the Czech Republic, 5.9 percent in Hungary and 4.7 percent in 
Cyprus was telling. Most depressing was the high unemployment rate among people 
under 25 years of age: In Slovakia this rate was 30.5 percent, in Estonia 21.0 percent 
and in Poland even 40.7 percent, compared with 12.0 percent in the US and 15.4 percent 
in the EU-15. The Copenhagen European Council had decided to go ahead with a “big 
bang” enlargement. The European Parliament approved the enlargement on April 9, 
2003. After they joined the European Union in 2004, the new member states turned out 
to be the main engines of the economic growth in the European Union: For 2004 and 
2005, their aggregate GDP grew by 4.5 percent, while the aggregate GDP of the 15 old 
member states grew by only 2.5 percent. Romania and Bulgaria were accepted as EU 
member states in 2007, however, accompanied by much concern about corruption and 
tzhe overall readiness of both countries to fully adopt the acquis communautaire. 
Turkey, the most controversial of all applicant countries, was recognized by the EU as 
candidate country at the Helsinki European Council on December 10 and 11, 1999. The 
European Council on December 16 and 17, 2004, finally decided to start full 
membership negotiations with Turkey in October 2005, although somewhat conditional. 

Immediately, the Turkish membership issue was twisted by the condition of the 
European Union and the issue of deepened integration. While in the case of other 
candidate countries, a shared European identity was rather a matter of encouragement, 
in the case of Turkey the issue of European identity became the centerpiece of 
controversy and resentment. The prospect of a Muslim country joining the EU raised 
questions of religious and cultural difference in secularized Europe more than any other 
question had done in the past. It seemed that the truly religious parts of European 
society were more relaxed about the prospect of joining the European house with a 
Muslim country than many secularized and laicistic Europeans. The overly successful 
visit of Pope Benedict XVI to Turkey in late 2006 has done more for inter-religious 
dialogue and understanding than all anti-Turkish claims of modernizers in European 
politics and intellectual life. It was anticipated that Turkish accession would not come 
about before 2020, and even then subject to some highly controversial and volatile 
referenda across the EU. Turkey, one should not forget, participated in the 
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Constitutional Convention and its Prime Minister signed the Treaty Establishing a 
Constitution for Europe in October 2004. 

After Poland, Hungary, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, Slovenia, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Malta and Cyprus — still remaining divided after the Greek-Cypriot 
population had refused the UN-Plan (Annan Plan) in a referendum on April 24, 2004, 
which would have opened the way to a confederal unification of the divided island, a 
concept which the Turkish-Cypriot minority embraced in the same referendum with a 
very strong majority — had joined the EU on May 1, 2004, only Norway, Liechtenstein 
and Iceland were left as members of the European Economic Space, a vanishing 
species. In a strategic assessment of Europe’s emerging neighborhood policy, the 
European Commission was contemplating whether or not the European Economic 
Space could be a viable concept to engage with the remaining Eastern European 
countries, namely Ukraine, Belarus, Moldova and Russia, possibly also Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaijan, but also the Southern littoral countries of the Mediterranean. 
Eventually they might enter a new relationship with the European Union by joining an 
overhauled European Economic Space. 

For the time being, the failure to bring about a solution to the Cyprus problem, 
pending since 1974, was the biggest deficit of the European Union in dealing with its 
peripheries. In fact, it looked as if the Greek-Cypriots had blackmailed the EU as they 
had continuously declared that EU membership of the island would help resolve the 
partition. In the end, it was their vote against the Annan Plan that said “no” to the 
unification of the island. 

The European Bank for Reconstruction and Development forecasts annual growth 
rates in the new EU member states of around 4 to 7 percent over a consistent period of 
time. This would certainly require steady growth in the eurozone member states of the 
EU, high levels of investments and rapid productivity growth. To “catch up” with the 
economic standards of Western Europe will take quite a long time anyway. Since the 
“old EU” will also continue to grow and international investments have already begun 
to react critically to wage increases in Central Europe, World Bank estimates show that 
for the most advanced countries of the group, it would take 20 years for Slovenia, and 
for Poland, Hungary and the Czech Republic 40 years to only reach the EU average 
incomes of the year 2004. For Romania, the estimate is 80 years.” 

The real challenge was yet to come, the evolution of a common image of Europe, of 
a commonly shared vision for Europe. It was easy to invoke Europe as incarnation of 
freedom and unity. To make use of Europe as the framework for reciprocal forms of 
solidarity became much more difficult. Nobody was really to blame. After decades of 
living under communist totalitarianism, the new EU member states from Central and 
South Eastern Europe went through substantial transformations of their political culture. 
This was a matter of ideas, but also a matter of generations. It took time to get used to 
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the mechanisms, the symbolism and the emotions of European integration. This new 
reality in the public life of Europe was also a growing challenge in the traditional EU 
member states of Western Europe. They experienced the effects of European integration 
and were going through a genuine period of leadership crisis. Citizens across the EU 
were skeptical about the ability and seriousness of their political leaders. It was time for 
a new contract between the citizens of Europe and their political leaders. How to reach 
it, was not clear. 

Political loyalties and party structures changed faster and more often than in 
decades. The overall sense of dissolution, transformation and realignment had reached 
the EU as a whole. When the constitution-building process took shape in the early 
twenty-first century, the political landscape of Europe had become grey and vague. In 
Central and South Eastern Europe, hardly any political party was still present in the 
circles of power that had overturned communist totalitarianism in 1989. In Western 
Europe, the dissolution of traditional sociological and hence political loyalties had 
spread all over. Uncertainty and political skepticism were dominating. The initial idea 
of a European Constitution that could serve as a political safety belt around the two 
parts of Europe that were growing together failed. It was overly optimistic, maybe even 
romantic. Europe was growing together, from bottom to top, and it had to grow together 
in reality, through a change of generations and through the realities of daily life, before 
a new European contract and one between Europeans and their European leaders could 
follow. In light of this frustrating reality, the 2007 Reform Treaty will be judged much 
more generously. 

The roots of this necessary yet difficult realignment of ideas are to be found in the 
transformation processes of post-communist and post-Cold War societies both in East 
and West Europe. The consequences were felt in the European Parliament after new 
representatives from Central and Eastern Europe joined. They were also felt in the 
deliberations of the European Council, most notably after the constitution-building 
process was started again in 2007. It was all too simple to blame just one or the other 
country for the daunting process that was lying behind the EU. For decades, two 
different parts of Europe had grown into two separate directions. To bring them 
formally together after the end of communist dominance was a technical process, 
including EU enlargement. To reach the hearts and souls of Europeans and to bring 
them into the stream of a common search for joint and mutually reinforcing perspectives 
for the continent as a whole was to take much longer. Only to those who had never 
thought about the parallelism of the unparallel did this experience come as a total 
surprise. The others had to accept the consequences. It would take several more years to 
define common European objectives. The controversies about the primacy of national 
interests would prevail. The idea that “European spirit” simply meant to define what 
could better be done together had to take roots before its fruits could be harvested. Yet, 
eventually there was no alternative to the return of a “European spirit.” In political 
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terms it meant that there was no alternative to deeper integration aiming at the full 
realization of a political Union. The true enlargement fear was the fear to fail the 
challenge of deeper integration. 


5. Dysfunctional Governance Structures and Growing Politicization 


The third phase of European integration europeanized politics in all EU member 
states and politicized the institutions of the European Union beyond the formal level of 
Political Union. This third phase of European integration has been defined by the quest 
of constitutionalizing and politicizing European economic integration in an enlarging 
and ever more political Europe. Its implications led inevitably to a growing dichotomy 
in European politics. The distinction between national and European levels of decision- 
making was not simple and clear any more. European politics has become a web of 
multilevel governance mechanisms. The European Union has bred its genuine system of 
governing and rule. As a consequence, the debate between those who preferred the 
primacy of national autonomy in decision-making and those who favored the evolution 
of a European public sphere has become pertinent. 

EU enlargements were always matters of a particular fascination and broader public 
attention. They have a dimension of geographical and cultural curiosity. They prove a 
sense of identity that immediately vanishes when the debate shifts to matters of political 
cooperation and integration. The fascination of EU enlargement is the fascination with 
the cultural unity and diverse history of Europe. The breakdown of communist rule over 
Central and Eastern Europe was of secular significance. It meant the end of the Cold 
War and the artificial partition of the European continent. Eastward enlargement of the 
European Union was highly complex due to the scope of the task and due to the 
fundamental structural and mental, socio-economic and political differences that had 
become cemented in those countries for decades and generations. Most impressive was 
the fact that finally the Central and Eastern European countries had liberated 
themselves. The charisma of Lech Walesa, the electrician from Gdansk, and Pope John 
Paul II, the priest from Cracow, are legend. These two exceptional Polish personalities 
are symbolic icons of one of the most impressive European narratives of modern times. 
Their unforgettable contribution to the European journey of freedom, the rule of law and 
human rights has been of exceptional importance. Yet, following the end of the division 
of Europe, a consistent “deepening” of the integration process has become essential and 
existential for the future of the united continent. 

The French Member of the European Parliament, Alain Lamassoure, has been the 
first to suggest that eastward enlargement should take place simultaneously with the 
election to the European Parliament on June 13, 2004. The direct election to the 
supranational representation of all Union citizens from Lisbon to Tallinn and from 
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Tromsö to Nicosia, he argued, would symbolize the new European identity more than 
anything else. The whole European Parliament subscribed to his idea and it was 
subsequently approved by the European Commission and by the European Council. 
This detail shows that the political approach to integration as represented by the 
European Parliament is not only dependent upon formal constellations of co-decision.It 
also challenges the widespread prejudice that France was per se overly hesitant about 
EU enlargement to include Central and Eastern Europe. Alain Lamassoure is a 
Frenchman after all — and France’s former Minister for European Affairs. The informal 
interaction among the actors in the different institutions of the European Union will 
increase further. It will also have an integrating effect upon the new participants in the 
process from Central and Eastern Europe. The recognition of this experience is needed 
more than ever to revitalize the “European spirit” in the decades ahead. It would be 
regrettable if Europe could find its spirit only by defining its integration as directed 
against “the other,” against others. 

The election of 732 members to the European Parliament in June 2004 brought 
about the following structure in its factions: European People’s Party/European 
Democrats 268 seats (36.61 percent), Social Democratic Party of Europe 200 seats 
(27.32 percent), Alliance of Liberals and Democrats for Europe 88 seats (12.02 
percent), Greens/European Free Alliance 42 seats (5.74 percent), European United 
Left/Nordic Green Left 41 seats (5.6 percent), Independence/Democracy 37 seats (5.05 
percent), Union of Europe of the Nation States 27 seats (3.69 percent), 29 members did 
not belong to any faction (3.96 percent). The representatives of 183 national parties 
came together under the roof of the seven parliamentary groups. The historic 2004 
election of the European Parliament” was followed by an impressive power struggle 
between the institutions as part of the overall evolution of a balanced separation of 
power among them. In 1999, the dethronement of the Santer Commission originated in 
pressure from the European Parliament, but in 2004 the parliamentary claim for an 
equal share of power with the European Council received much broader public 
attention. It was a constitutional conflict that ended in favor of shared power and an 
enhanced interlocking of the main institutions of the European Union. 


53 Not surprisingly, the result was belittled by media commentators who pointed to the relatively low 
voter’s turn out: 44.9 percent in 2004, compared with 49.8 percent in 1999, 56.8 percent in 1994, 
58.5 percent in 1989, 61 percent in 1984 and 63 percent in 1979. Compared with American mid-term 
and even presidential elections, the result was not that bad: 2004: 60.0 percent; 2002: 40.1 percent, 
2000: 51.3 percent, 1998: 36.4 percent, 1996: 49.1 percent, 1994: 38.8 percent, 1992: 55.1 percent, 
1990: 36.5 percent, 1988: 50.1 percent, 1986: 36.4 percent, 1982: 39.8 percent, 1980: 52.6 percent, 
1978: 37.2 percent. The European average voter turnout was 55.6 percent, the US average voter 
turnout 44.4 percent. On the 2004 elections see Lodge, Juliet (ed.), The 2004 Elections to the 
European Parliament, Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005. 
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Table 3: Elections to the European Parliament™* 


1979: 410 members from 9 countries 
Socialists 112 seats 
European People’s Party (Christian Democrats) 108 seats 
European Democrats 63 seats 
Communists 44 seats 
Liberals 40 seats 
European Progressive Democrats 22 seats 
Independents 11 seats 
Non-attached 10 seats 

1984: 434 members from 10 countries 
Socialists 130 seats 
European People’s Party (Christian Democrats) 110 seats 
European Democrats 50 seats 
Communists 41 seats 
Liberals 31 seats 
Movement of European Democrats 29 seats 
European Alternatives (Green-Alternatives) 20 seats 
European Right 16 seats 
Non-attached 7 seats 


1989: 518 members from 12 countries 


Social Democratic Party of Europe 180 seats 
European People’s Party (Christian Democrats) 121 seats 
Liberal, Democratic and Reform Group 49 seats 
European Democrats 34 seats 
Greens 30 seats 
United Gaullists 28 seats 
Movement of European Democrats 20 seats 
European Right 17 seats 
Coalition of the Left 14 seats 
Rainbow Group 13 seats 
Non-attached 12 seats 


54 See European Parliament. Directorate-General for Information and Public Relations, Column on 
Elections 2004: Historical Data, Brussels: European Parliament, 2004. 
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1994: 567 members from 12 countries 


Social Democratic Party of Europe 198 seats 
European People’s Party (Christian Democrats) 156 seats 
European Liberal, Democratic and Reform Group 44 seats 
Group of European United Left 28 seats 
Forza Europa 27 seat 

Movement of European Democrats 26 seats 
Greens 23 seats 
Rainbow Group 19 seats 
Europe of Nations 19 seats 
Non-attached 27 seats 


1999: 626 members from 15 countries 


European People’s Party (Christian Democrats) - 233 seats 
European Democrats 

Social Democratic Party of Europe 180 seats 
European Liberal Democrat and Reform Party 50 seats 
Greens 48 seats 
European United Left/Nordic Green Left 42seats 
Union for Europe of Nations 30 seats 
Mixed Independent Group 18 seats 
Group of European Democracies and Diversities 16 seats 
Non-attached 9 seats 


2004: 732 members from 25 countries 


European People’s Party (Christian Democrats) - 268 seats 
European Democrats 

Social Democratic Party of Europe 200 seats 
Alliance of Liberals and Democrats for Europe 88 seats 
Greens/European Free alliance 42 seats 
European United Left/Nordic Green Left 41 seats 
Independence/Democracy 37 seats 
Union for Europe of the Nations 27 seats 
Non-attached 29 seats 


It advanced the politicization and the constitutionalization of the European Union. 
Although the European Constitution was never ratified, several of its provisions were 
implemented even during the crisis of ratification. Among them was the election of the 
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President of the European Commission based on the result of the election to the 
European Parliament. In disregard of the vote to the European Parliament in June 2004, 
French President Chirac and German Chancellor Schréder proposed the liberal Belgian 
Prime Minister Guy Verhofstadt as new President of the European Commission. Their 
colleagues belonging to the “political family” of the European People’s Party disagreed 
with this proposal. They supported the claim of the parliamentary faction of the EPP 
that the next Commission President should come from its group, being the biggest one 
in the European Parliament. After much party political bickering among crosscutting 
institutional and party-political structures in the European Union, Verhofstadt had to 
withdraw his candidacy and the conservative Portuguese Prime Minister José Manuel 
Durão Barroso was nominated by the European Council. He was able to take over his 
new office after he received the vote of confidence of the majority of the European 
Parliament. In a remarkable sign of leadership and his claim for a strong Commission, 
he designated the portfolios of the newly arriving 25 Commissioners without waiting 
for the national governments to impose their will upon him. Then he convinced some 
governments to replace their candidates, as he would have failed to win the necessary 
support in the European Parliament for his team. On November 18, 2004, the Barroso 
Commission was confirmed by the European Parliament and immediately began 
working. 

In anticipation of the treaty reform, further innovations and reforms were installed. 
These included the beginning of a European External Action Service and the 
establishment of the European Defense Agency. Measures of enforced cooperation were 
taken in anticipation of the future treaty provisions. This included EU military and 
policing operations and the progress made in the field of justice and home affairs. These 
experiences could have served as a good indicator for the EU how to institutionally 
advance without a new treaty, let alone a constitution, in place. Interinstitutional 
arrangements between the European Parliament, the European Council and the 
European Commission made it possible to introduce several of the key provisions of the 
European Constitution and the Treaty of Lisbon. It would even be possible to introduce 
the right to initiate EU legislature through a popular initiative. For the European 
Council, the principle of qualified majority voting could be extended as had happened 
in 2005 in the sphere of border protection, asylum and migration policy and judicial 
cooperation in matters of civil law. All in all, the decade of constitution-building did not 
leave the EU decapitated. The scope of action was bigger than some of those knew who 
described the rejection of two treaty revisions by selected European constituencies as a 
major catastrophe. Eventually, the crisis of ratifying a new EU treaty was a crisis in 
integration. It was not a crisis of integration only to be remedied by a third effort to 
install a new EU treaty. 

During the third period of European integration, the European Parliament became 
increasingly visible as one of the key actors in European Union politics. Its formal and 
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its informal influence on EU legislation increased noticeably.” With the accession of 
Bulgaria and Romania in 2007, the number of deputies increased from 732 to 785 until 
2009. With the help of some of the newcomers from Bulgaria and Romania, a new but 
short-lived euroskeptical faction “Identity, Tradition and Sovereignty” was formed. The 
dispute between those who define European integration from the perspective of its 
limits and those who define European integration by the scope of its ability to achieve a 
common value added had reached the floor of the European Parliament. After the next 
election in 2009, the number of deputies was cut again to 750. The controversies over 
the future of Europe were not to disappear. 

The European Parliament, as its President Hans-Gert Pöttering vowed in his 
program speech in February 2007, “cannot allow itself to be outdone by anybody when 


»°° Pöttering emphasized the 


it comes to completing the task of unifying our continent. 
dignity of man as the basic value of European integration. He pleaded for a dialogue of 


cultures and underlined that European integration was based on the idea of achieving a 


Table 4: Presidents ofthe European Commission 


1958 — 1967 Walter Hallstein 
1967-1970 Jean Rey 

1970 — 1972 Franco-Maria Malfatti 
1972 — 1973 Sicco Mansholt 

1973 — 1977 Francois-Xavier Ortoli 
1977 — 1981 Roy Jenkins 

1981 — 1985 Gaston Thorn 

1985 — 1995 Jacques Delors 

1995 — 1999 Jacques Santer 

1999 — 2004 Romano Prodi 

2004 — 2009 José Manuel Duräo Barroso 


Table 5: Presidents of the European Parliament 


1979 — 1982 Simone Veil 
1982 — 1984 Piet Dankert 
1984 — 1987 Pierre Pflimlin 
1987 — 1989 Lord Plumb 


55 See Kreppel, Amie, “Moving Beyond Procedure: An Empirical Analysis of European Parliament 
Legislative Influence,” Comparative Political Studies, 35.7 (2002): pp. 784-813. 

56 Pöttering, Hans-Gert, Defining Europe’s Values — For a Citizen’s Europe, Programme Speech to the 
European Parliament, Strasbourg, February 13, 2007, http://www.europarl.europa.eu/president/ 
defaulten.htm?home; see also Pöttering, Hans-Gert, Von der Vision zur Wirklichkeit: Auf dem Weg 
zur Einigung Europas, Bonn: Bouvier, 2004. 
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1989 — 1992 Enrique Barón Crespo 
1992 — 1994 Egon Klepsch 

1994 — 1997 Klaus Hänsch 

1997 — 1999 Jose Maria Gil-Robles 
1999 — 2002 Nicole Fontaine 

2002 — 2004 Pat Cox 

2004 — 2007 Josep Borrell 

2007 — 2009 Hans-Gert Pöttering 


community of values. Indeed, if the European Economic Community was the basis for 
European integration, only the notion of being united in a community of values would 
provide the sustainable framework for the future of the European Union. 

Some claimed that Europe was lacking political leaders. It might well be argued that 
Europe had too many of them. The overlapping and interlocking mechanisms of politics 
in Europe — between the regional, the national and the European level, but also among 
political parties and “party families” — often produced inter-blocking situations. This 
could be confusing and frustrating for actors and observers alike, yet it was the price to 
pay for a unique experiment in European history: Never ever had the European 
continent experienced such a highly sophisticated and complex system of a mutually 
binding political order. It could not come as a surprise that resistance to certain aspects 
of this system clashed with demands for more and deeper integration. 

The ultimate challenge ahead of the political leadership on all levels of the European 
Union was to prevent the victory of myopic parochialism. This had internal and external 
dimensions. More than ever the leaders of the European Union are under public scrutiny 
as far as the quality and effect of their work are concerned. Not apathy with European 
integration, but rather apathy with the performance of the dominant political elite has 
become a recurrent theme of popular criticism in the European body politic. The key for 
the political class in the European Union to maintain or to regain credibility was to fully 
understand the link between the structures they — or their predecessors — had set up and 
their factual performance (and all too often under-performance) in delivering European 
public goods. While politicians were trying to bring balance and perfection into the web 
of European institutions and procedures, Union citizens were more interested whether or 
not the many political debates, decisions or postponements of decisions were having a 
positive effect on their lives. For better or worse, European integration had become part 
of the reality of ordinary life across the European Union. 
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The Global Setting 


VI. Transatlantic Relations: The Bonds that Hold 


1. Structural Change and Lasting Relevance 


The solidity of relations between America and Europe is not rooted in harmonious 
(and boring) similarities but in complementing differences that help to serve as each 
other’s mirror. Similarities are usually invoked to cover differences or to play them 
down. Differences are rarely touched upon in order to reinforce a relationship, but rather 
to prove its fragility. None of this is correct and constructive when attempting to 
identify the strength of transatlantic relations. It would be surprising to have two 
continents without differences. It would also be strange to describe a relationship using 
terminology of divorce and confrontation when in fact the interdependence of the two 
continents is greater than ever. 

The United States and the European Union provide for 10.9 percent of the world’s 
population, but hold 36.2 percent of the global GDP and almost 40 percent of world 
trade. 85 percent of all global capital flows take place between the US and the EU and 
more than 50 percent of all global resources are consumed by the people of the US and 
the EU. 


Table 6: Transatlantic Comparisons (all data 2007)' 


United States of America European Union 
Population 301.1 million 491 million 
Density 30 / sqkm 115 /sqkm 
Life expectancy 78 years (estimate) 78.7 years (estimate) 
GDP (PPP) $13,675 billion (estimate) $14,953 billion (estimate) 
GDP per head (PPP) $43,444 (estimate) $28,213 (estimate) 
Budget $2,800 billion $ 153.27 billion 

(€ 115.5 billion)” 

Military expenditure $548.8 billion $267.4 billion 


The US accounts for about 22 percent of EU trade, and the EU for around 19 
percent of US trade. Transatlantic commerce makes up almost 60 percent of the world’s 
trade and investment, worth 2.5 trillion US dollars annually. Even California exports 
more to Europe than to Japan. In net figures, transatlantic trade grew from 422 billion 
US dollars in 2000 to 475 billion US dollars in 2004, a 12 percent increase. Unlike trade 


1 CIA, World Factbook 2007; http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/EU; http://www.auslandsjahr.ew/2007/ 
03/26/eu-europa-militaer-haushalt/ 
2 These figures are based on the dollar-euro-parity as on January 1st 2007. 
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relations with Japan and China, there is no transatlantic structural deficit. Economists 
estimate that something close to a quarter of all US-EU trade “simply consists of 


»3 Even in the 


transactions within firms with investments on either side of the Atlantic. 
midst of the biggest transatlantic political dispute ever over the right policy toward Iraq 
in 2003, transatlantic investments increased sharply. US firms put 100 billion US 
dollars into Europe during that year, a record high. 60 percent of the total US capital 
outflow of 609 billion US dollars in the decade between mid-1990’s and the middle of 
the first decade of the new century has gone to Europe — 373 billion US dollars. Today, 
there is more EU investment in Texas than the total US investment in Japan and China 
together. US investments in the Netherlands alone are bigger than annual American 
investments in China. In 2003, the worst year for transatlantic relations, European 
affiliates in the US earned around 44 billion US dollars, a record high, and US affiliates 
in Europe earned 82 billion US dollars in 2003, a 25 percent increase within one year. 
“A weaker trans-Atlantic bond,” concluded Daniel S. Hamilton and Joseph P. Quinlan, 
“would render Americans and Europeans less safe, less prosperous, less free and less 


»* Around seven million 


able to advance their ideals or their interests in the wider world. 
Americans work for European affiliates in the US while more than six million 
Europeans work for US affiliates in Europe. 

EU enlargement to include Central and Eastern Europe in 2004 did not slow down 
the increase in US-EU economic relations as one might have expected with the post- 
communist countries only adding 5 percent to the combined EU’s GDP. Already in 
2003, one year before the biggest ever EU enlargement took place, US investments in 
Central and Eastern Europe were about 60 percent greater than US investments in China 
— 16.6 billion US dollars compared with 10.3 billion US dollars.” The daily exchange of 
goods between the US and the EU is above a value of 1.2 billion US dollars. On a daily 
basis, almost 50,000 air passengers, 1.4 billion e-mails and 1.5 billion US dollars cross 
the Atlantic. In the course of a year, around ten million Europeans visit the US and 8 
million Americans visit Europe, compared to less than half a million in each direction in 
the 1960’s. 

The transatlantic market place could work much more effectively. According to the 
President of the European Commission, José Manuel Barroso, air-transportation 
liberalization alone could stimulate more than 25 million passengers on transatlantic 
flights, generate more than 20 billion US dollars of benefits for customers through 
cheaper tickets and create 80,000 new jobs in Europe and in the United States.° Yet, the 


3 Baldwin, Matthew, et al., “Trade and Economic Relations,” in: Peterson, John, and Mark A. Pollack 
(eds.), Europe, America, Bush: Transatlantic Relations in the Twenty-First Century, London/New 
York: Routledge, 2003: 31; see also Egan, Michelle, The Transatlantic Marketplace: Government 
Policies and Business Strategies, Manchester: Manchester University Press, 2005. 

4 Hamilton, Daniel S., and Joseph P. Quinlan, “We Can’t Afford this Trans-Atlantic Squabble,” 
International Herald Tribune, November 5, 2004: 9. 

5 See Drozdiak, William, “Betting on the EU,” Newsweek, May 10, 2004: 28-29. 

6 Barroso, José Manuel, “Hands Across the Ocean,” International Herald Tribune, April 27, 2007: 6. 
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idea of a Transatlantic Free Trade Area (TAFTA) has never tried and even the idea of a 
transatlantic economic space will take a long time to come to full fruition. It would 
reduce prices and increase transatlantic trade and consumer satisfaction. It would 
strengthen the strategic ties between the European Union and the US. During the 2007 
EU-US Summit, a Transatlantic Economic Council was initiated, the best way to put the 
complex issue on a long haul. 

Economic interdependency definitely is the backbone of transatlantic bonds that 
hold. Economic interdependency translates the invocation of commonly shared values — 
freedom, dignity of man, democracy, human rights — into the realm of commonly shared 
interests. This does not prevent the regular emergence of conflicts of interests. As 
normal as this is in any state, it also occurs in transatlantic relations. But unlike the 
media attention these conflicts get, they amount to not more than five percent of all 
transatlantic economic relations. Transatlantic economic ties are the strongest source of 
common strategic interests. Both sides of the Atlantic are also linked by the same 
threats and dependencies, most importantly as far as energy resources are concerned. 

In 2005, the US imported 3,527,696 barrels of crude oil and 99,015 barrels of 
natural gas. By 2025, US energy imports will increase from one-quarter to one-third of 
its overall consumption. As for oil, the import rate could grow from 50 to 70 percent, 
most of it coming from the Persian Gulf. More than ten percent of US oil imports 
originate from Africa. Although most of America’s gas consumption is based on North 
American production, the trend to import gas is increasing. Trinidad and Tobago has 
become the largest provider of thermal gas for the US. Although the US hopes to invent 
hydrogen-based cars by 2020 and replace the current daily oil consumption by hydrogen 
in 2040, for the time being the dependency on energy import is strong. As for the 
European Union, the situation is even more serious. Energy imports into the EU might 
grow from 50 percent of the overall consumption in 2005 to 70 percent in 2025. 45 
percent of EU’s oil import originates in the Middle East and 17 percent in Russia, from 
which the EU also imports 40 percent of all of its natural gas. Only Japan’s energy 
dependency is higher with about 80 percent of energy resources to be imported. If only 
for their energy dependency, none of the leading industrialized regions has an interest in 
instability, aggressive dictatorships, terrorism, the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction and unresolved regional conflicts around the world. 

For fifty years, the Atlantic Alliance has been the most successful alliance in 
history, winning the Cold War without firing a single shot. Yet, the controversy over the 
war against Iraq in 2002/2003 was equivalent to an internal Cold War of the West. It 
symbolized the structural transformation from the traditional Atlantic Alliance — 
military protection of democratic Europe under US strategic leadership — into 
transatlantic relations — a joint relationship of partners in the management of global 
affairs. The Iraq debate was as emotional and controversial as it could have been. It 
reflected different experiences and perceptions, also power struggles and conflicting 
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political choices. It hit the Atlantic partners hard: It was instigated through external 
events without any early warning system that could have helped to manage the 
controversy with smooth diplomatic measures. It was so deep and so painful since it 
was not only about Iraq. The depth and divisiveness of the controversy demonstrated 
the growing reality of a transatlantic domestic policy sphere. The European Union 
claims equal partnership while its internal cohesion depends upon the solidity of 
transatlantic relations. More than ever, transatlantic relations are increasingly turning 
the Atlantic civilization into a transatlantic domestic sphere and its controversies into 
elements of transatlantic governance. In the aftermath of the Iraq controversy, the 
annual G8 Summits of the leading industrialized nations became the most visible forum 
to bridge transatlantic gaps, to bring compromises about and to give transatlantic 
relations a new impulse. Thus was the case during the 2004 G8 Summit under the US 
presidency, when the future of the Broader Middle East was discussed in a way that 
helped to bring the warring Western parties together again. Thus was the case during the 
2007 G8 Summit under the German presidency when face-saving compromises on the 
policy to combat climate change were found. They helped to bring the US back into the 
multilateral process under the umbrella of the UN aimed at finding a successor 
instrument to the controversial Kyoto Protocol by 2012. Both events were steps in the 
evolution of appropriate mechanisms to turn transatlantic domestic policy controversies 
into joint transatlantic compromises — covered up in both cases by the presence of Japan 
and Russia. The quality of G8 Summits for the future of mankind can be questioned. Its 
format is arbitrary and its agreements lack accountability. Yet, in light of the near 
divorce over the Iraq war, the G8 Summits played a useful albeit unintended role in 
stabilizing transatlantic relations. 

One of the insights of Darwinism and other subsequent social anthropology refers to 
the fact that groups close to each other tend to quarrel more than distant groups. What is 
true for animals is true for humans as well, and it is true for nations, states and their 
politicians. This anthropological insight can explain the harshness of the transatlantic 
quarrels in 2002/2003 and the outbreak of mutual resentments — not only between 
Americans and Europeans, but no less among Europeans who were of a different 
opinion on the issue of how to deal with the regime of Saddam Hussein and how to 
judge the US. It was a dispute over threat perceptions, conflicting moralities and 
contrasting strategic choices. At its core, it was a deep, nasty and thus sour and ugly 
transatlantic family quarrel. Whether or not it was a dispute about European 
emancipation from the US is debatable. Most importantly, it was a dispute in the 
absence of an organizing principle that could have served as a framework and means of 
orientation for the transatlantic political actors as they were clashing over Iraq. 

This clash indicated the unfinished character of a three-fold transformation: the 
bilateral post-Cold War transformation from Atlantic Alliance to transatlantic relations, 
the transformation of Europe from being an object of the Cold War under US-protection 
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and support as its federator to a Europe in search of a genuine common foreign policy 
and pro-active global role, and the recognition by the United States of this Europe’s new 
and increasingly global role. None of these three complex processes had been 
completed when the Iraq controversy broke out. In fact, the Iraq crisis accentuated the 
unfinished character of all three transformations. These transformations remain 
indicative for the new nature of relations between the United States and Europe. The US 
is no longer Europe’s federator and it has to accept that Europe is growing into a global 
political role. The European Union is incomplete as far as the formulation of common 
foreign policy strategies and the realization of a common political will is concerned. 
Yet, while it is continuing to develop such a global profile, it cannot do this successfully 
with the intention to become a counter-weight or counter-power to the US. In fact, both 
processes are even more delicate: For a good number of Europeans, the US has turned 
from a positive federator to a negative federator. For them, the US is no longer the 
supporter of Europe’s integration, but Europe’s antidote and antithesis that requires 
more integration in order to emancipate Europe from America.’ For a good number of 
Americans, the European Union is an idiosyncratic, pretentious and overly regulated 
entity that tries to veto US policies while remaining unable to project itself beyond the 
role of a regional power with a stuttering, non-dynamic economy. In the absence of a 
common frame of mind — that is to say, a new common transatlantic project — this 
differing trend, not surprisingly, did trigger a crisis of perceptions as root of a crisis in 
cooperation. It has become also a turning point toward new efforts in redefining both 
the perspective and projection of European integration and the parameters of 
transatlantic relations for the next decades. 

Given their economic and political, strategic and ultimately cultural potential, the 
United States and the European Union are the key players in the management of global 
affairs. They are the two leading regions in the world as far as their soft and their hard 
power is concerned. The projection of their role has a global significance second to 
none and the expectations of their global role are not matched by any other country or 
region. This is often more a curse than an asset as it requires consistent attention to the 
multilateral implications of actions and inactions alike. Not only the United States, but 
also the European Union — and certainly its main constituent member states — have 
practiced the selective use of multilateralism.* It is simplistic to assume that 
multilateralism is the weapon of the weak and unilateralism the destiny of the strong, as 


7 For example, see Derrida, Jacques, and Jürgen Habermas, “Nach dem Krieg: Die Wiedergeburt 
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Robert Kagan had argued in an overblown essay on the transatlantic dispute of 2003.’ 
The use of multilateral options can reinforce a country’s strength, assure it and broaden 
its effect. It can also serve the opposite, namely to organize support for the 
implementation of interests that cannot be sustained unilaterally. Finally, 
multilateralism can also reflect the multilateral and multinational character of a problem 
that does not originate in one specific country or region and cannot be resolved on the 
basis of voluntary decisions of one or few participants in the global community. Joseph 
S. Nye has defined international relations as a three-tier chess-game according to which 
“military power is largely unipolar,” that is to say dominated by the US, while on the 
middle chessboard, where “economic power is multipolar...the United States is not a 
hegemon and often must bargain as an equal with Europe”; finally, the bottom 
chessboard is defined by “transnational relations that cross borders outside of 
government control,” a situation in which “power is widely dispersed and it makes no 
”!° Nye warned the US not to 
wrongly exaggerate its self-assessment as the “only surviving superpower,” to take 


sense to speak of unipolarity, multipolarity, or hegemony. 


Europe more seriously, and to understand the changing nature of sovereignty: “The old 
images of sovereign states balancing and bouncing off each other like billiard balls will 
blind us to the new complexity of world politics.” 

In order to understand the complex nexus of continuity and change in the nature and 
structure of relations between the United States and Europe, it is useful to go beyond the 
popular discourse about unilateralism versus multilateralism. At least three additional 
factors of relevance ought to be mentioned: 

(a) The United States has served as pacifier and federator of Europe since the end of 
World War II. In doing so, beginning with the Marshall Plan and the strategic decisions 
to remain a European power during the rising Cold War, the US has protected the 
process of reconciliation among old European enemies, supported the construction of 
the common market and basically encouraged Europeans to learn to speak with one 
voice in political and security matters. The most recent US support for the reconciliation 
among Europeans (that is the support of the US for a speedy EU enlargement) clashed 
with Europe’s own timing, goals and procedures: During and after the Wars of 
Yugoslavian Succession in the 1990’s, the EU was not ready yet to act as a security and 
defense union; the US encouragement for Turkish EU membership was not considered 
to be helpful for Turkey in the EU; President Bush’s support of anchoring the Ukraine 
and Georgia into the Euro-Atlantic structures was received as un-enthusiastic as the plea 
of his predecessor, President Clinton, to ultimately even reach out for the EU 
membership of Russia. 
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The genuine American support for the creation of a European common market lost 
enthusiasm once the European market started to become a competitor to the US. Now, 
the US insisted on market liberalization. The US even pressed, though in vain, for 
participation in the creation of a European Economic and Monetary Union. Finally, the 
US encouragement of one European voice in foreign and security matters has always 
been based on mixed feelings: The primordial role of NATO as Europe’s peace 
organization and backbone of transatlantic strategic cooperation was not to be blurred. 
As long as this was predominantly a theoretical debate, the stakes were limited. Once 
this issue became serious — failing its first serious test in Yugoslavia and turning out to 
produce vetoing ambitions by France and Germany in the case of Iraq — the American 
attitude toward European foreign and security policy integration became reserved again. 

(b) In the early twenty-first century, Europe’s relationship with the United States has 
become multidimensional. As a consequence of growing European integration, the 
European Union has become a growing factor in international affairs. Partially, for 
instance in the area of external trade, direct US-EU relations replaced the role of 
national European governments and capitals. In other policy areas — mainly in foreign 
and security matters — diverging national interests among EU member states and 
political majorities prevented a common European voice. This European deficit 
encouraged the US to maintain bilateral relations with European countries. The US can 
hardly be blamed for this attitude in light of Europe’s genuine deficit. But, the US did 
also not avoid exploiting this European diversity whenever it suited its interests. Never 
was this more strongly felt in Europe than during the Suez crisis in 1956 — which helped 
to trigger France’s acceptance of integration measures with Germany — and during the 
Iraq crisis of 2002/2003 — which saw the failure of French and German vetoing 
ambitions, both in bringing the European caucus together and in succeeding to stop the 
US from taking military action. 

(c) During the Cold War, the relationship between the US and Europe was 
asymmetric in terms of power equations but it was based on a joint organizing idea, the 
idea of freedom and the protection of the West. With the evolving multidimensional 
character of the relationship, the organizing idea shifted more to the economy. In the 
economic sphere, however, the idea of commonality clashed with legitimate and 
inevitable forms of competition, with trade disputes and economic rivalry. Since the end 
of the Cold War, the situation was aggravated in spite of the parallel enlargements of 
NATO and the EU and in spite of the continuous adaptation of strategies and 
instruments to meet “out of area” conflicts. Global terrorism and the future of 
democracy in the Broader Middle East did not help to immediately produce a new and 
joint organizing idea for the Atlantic community. Quite the opposite, it immediately 
triggered contrasting threat perceptions, mutual suspicion and transatlantic dissent. 
Gradually, the awareness was unavoidable on both sides of the Atlantic that stability 
(and hopefully democratic rule of law) in Afghanistan and in Iraq would require the 
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multilateral commitments of all Atlantic partners for many years to come. It became 
even more evident that the only way to successfully deal with the threat of an Iranian 
nuclear program could only be based on a common approach. This was likewise true 
with regard to a long overdue solution to the Middle East conflict. But a new organizing 
principle guiding the transatlantic partners in the post-9/11 age of globalization has yet 
to be identified. As part of this process, the European Union needs to fully grow into its 
new role as a global partner of the US. In doing so, the EU will have to recognize 
America’s primacy in the exercise of hard power, but the US would have to recognize 
the European Union as a political weight in its own right, with soft and hard power 
capabilities. Some American analysts were faster than others to do so.'* Following the 
reelection of President George W. Bush in 2004, both his administration and European 
leaders tried to rebuild confidence and common ground in transatlantic relations. 
Several visits of President Bush to Europe could not turn the widely spread public 
resentment of his administration around in much of the EU. One advantage of the Bush 
years in transatlantic relations became increasingly evident: At its core were different 
political choices and policy controversies. Controversies inside the transatlantic 
domestic sphere and not abstract and principled geopolitical divergence were at the core 
of the debates and controversies for most of the Bush years. 

This important realization underlines the quintessential change from Atlantic 
Alliance to transatlantic relations. While NATO as the embodiment of the Atlantic 
security alliance prevails and increasingly plays an “out of area” role, the broad 
spectrum of transatlantic relations will be a mix of cohesion and cooperation, 
complementary actions and outright competition, if not blunt dissent. Transatlantic 
relations by definition will be political and therefore regularly controversial. The array 
of transatlantic attitudes and performances will not be a return to big power rivalry 
similar to that of the nineteenth century. It will rather grow into a new stage of 
transatlantic relations, in which the intensive links between governments, business and 
civil society will impact a new form of transatlantic domestic policy sphere. This has 
become already evident, inter alia, in debates about each other’s education system, 
health conditions for food security, necessary reforms to enhance economic 
competitiveness, the disputes about climate change and the controversies over the right 
strategy in taming global warming. During the current period of recalibration, an 
excessive positioning of either side will most likely continue. Its resolution will not 
simply depend upon the personality of the incumbent President in the White House or 
the political majorities in leading European democracies. No matter how controversial it 
may get, the disputes of past years have amply shown that neither side could sign a 
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Declaration of Emancipation or an Act of Divorce. Interdependency will prevail as the 
stronger instinct and rational calculation in transatlantic relations. 

Eventually, this insight into transatlantic interdependency may reactivate one of the 
original ideas of Jean Monnet, dating back to 1948, of linking European integration with 
some form of treaty-based Atlantic confederation. At that time, Monnet already 
proposed a “Federation of the West,” encompassing the US and Western Europe, along 
with Great Britain and the British Dominions.'” Whether or not the acquis atlantique 
that has evolved over several decades can constitute the basis for a broader treaty-based 
relationship between the United States and the European Union is still unclear six 
decades later. A treaty-based US-EU relationship could be the logical consequence of 
the evolution of this relationship. It is not only special and strategic but it also echoes a 
genuine Atlantic civilization with a colorful yet ambivalent nexus of fascination and 
distance. “Ever since this part of European mankind ceased to be a colony, framed its 
constitution, and declared itself an independent republic,” the philosopher Hannah 
Arendt explained this ambivalence to her American readers, “America has been both the 


dream and the nightmare of Europe.”'* 


Finding a stable balance among the US and the 
EU will remain the most important task for the Atlantic partners in the twenty-first 
century as reality is forcing them into a common global agenda. It must be based on a 
mutual recognition of common habits and different attitudes, shared values and their 
different application at times.'” The institutional structure of their relationship has 
matured over time. But a constitutional underpinning is still absent. As younger 
generations grow into the Atlantic civilization, they are encountering its sometimes 
paradoxical links with globalization. Atlantic leaders will have to give profound 
answers that are not only contingent on a momentous crisis or an obvious success of 
“the Western world.” At some point, they will have to come back to Jean Monnet’s 
proposal to constitutionalize the Atlantic community. Ultimately, this will be necessary 
not only to manage global affairs, but also to legitimize their actions before their own 
publics and link them with the interests and concerns of other participants in the global 
community. 
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2. Turning Times in Euro-Atlantic Relations 


(1) The Formative Years 

Jean Monnet’s original proposal was part of the long debate that finally led to 
President Kennedy’s concept of a Grand Design, outlined in his speech of July 4, 1962, 
in Philadelphia. It was no coincidence that the President expressed his vision of a 
transatlantic partnership on US Independence Day at Philadelphia’s Independence Hall. 
Like the American founding fathers, he said, Europe has begun “to find freedom in 
diversity and in unity, strength.” Kennedy made clear that the US was on the side of this 
fascinating European project “with hope and admiration. We do not regard a strong and 
united Europe as a rival but as a partner...We believe that a united Europe will be 
capable of playing a greater role in the common defense, of responding more generously 
to the needs of poorer nations, of joining with the United States and others in lowering 
trade barriers, resolving problems of commerce, commodities, and currency, and 


developing coordinated policies in all economic, political, and diplomatic areas.”'° I 


n 
order to achieve these joint goals, Kennedy called for a Declaration of Interdependence 
between the US and the emerging European Economic Community. The importance 
Kennedy attached to the implementation of his was evident: Kennedy’s Grand Design 
was basically a proposal for an Atlantic Community with the US and a European 
Economic Community that should include Great Britain as its two poles. The economic 
pillar of the Kennedy administration, the Trade Expansion Act presented by President 
Kennedy to Congress on January 25, 1962, was meant to enhance American export to 
Europe based on the reduction of European custom tariffs. Monnet supported the idea of 
an Atlantic Community. He had described it as necessary and urgent in a letter of April 
7, 1961, to EEC Commission President Walter Hallstein. Common problems required 
common solutions, he argued. An Atlantic Community could however not be built as 
long as Europe was divided and compartmentalized. Since Germany and France had 
begun with comprehensive European integration that could be considered from the 
perspective of finally aiming to become a second United States, time had come to also 
begin with the creation of partnership between the US and the European Economic 
Community." The first EU Commission President Walter Hallstein was more hesitant 
than Monnet to embrace this idea. While Monnet pursued his idea to institutionally bind 
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the US and the EEC, Hallstein rejected a quasi-federal transatlantic construction. He 
could not anticipate the age of e-mail as binding glue stronger than most political 
rhetoric. To this day, a Declaration of Interdependence or an outright Transatlantic 
Treaty is still missing.'® 

The idea of an Atlantic community is surprisingly young. The Rhodes scholar, 
journalist and member of the US Delegation at the Paris Peace Talks in 1919, Clarence 
K. Streit, has received credit for having been one of its first active supporters. Following 
his 1940 book “Union Now,” he promoted solidarity with Western European countries 
under Nazi German occupation and founded a movement under the same name. But he 
did not explicitly link the idea of an Atlantic community to that of European unity. The 
Atlantic Charter of 1942 documents the will of the United States and Great Britain to 
join forces in their struggle to defeat Hitler’s totalitarian regime. Also the Atlantic 
Charter did not make reference to the prospect of European unity. The War Conferences 
in Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam did not mention the issue of European unity and 
integration either." 

Jean Monnet’s conceptual considerations on the future of the Euro-Atlantic world 
were largely developed during World War II. Although he was in London at the time of 
French military defeat, he did not join General de Gaulle’s Free France Movement, but 
went on to work on allied economic policies attached to the British Embassy in 
Washington. In 1943, he met de Gaulle again in Algiers, joined his movement, and in 
1946 became head of French national economic planning (“Commissariat Général du 
Plan”), shortly before de Gaulle resigned from his post as French President. As 
Desmond Dinan writes, Monnet believed “that capitalism could best be served by 


judicious government direction of key economic activities.””° 


Eventually, the rationale 
for the Marshall Plan did not really differ from Monnet’s concept for European 
integration. Monnet was an exceptional bridge-builder between the idea of Atlantic 
solidarity and European unity. Not only for a Frenchman, but by all standards of his 
time, his attitude was a rare combination of ideas. Monnet wanted to engage the 
American government in the struggle to defeat Hitler’s totalitarian regime. With his 
American friends he shared the understanding that post-War Europe had to integrate 
defeated Germany. He did not want Europe to be an American satellite nor did he 


assume this would always be the American policy toward Europe. When the Marshall 
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Plan was announced, Monnet was delighted. This was the right beginning of Europe’s 
reconstruction that would ultimately turn it into a viable partner for the US.”! 

The years 1947 to 1949 were crucial for the new design of America’s policies 
toward Europe. First the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan, then the realization 
that France should take the lead to start European integration by engaging defeated 
West Germany that was turned from three occupied zones into one new democratic 
state: These were the corner-stones of US European policy under President Harry S. 
Truman and his Secretaries of State George C. Marshall and Dean Acheson. These 
policies were to be continued under the specter of a much more dangerous and 
noticeable Cold War by the administration of President Dwight D. Eisenhower and his 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. But no other President so explicitly defined the 
Atlantic Alliance as a framework to link US-European partnership with the welcomed 
integration of Europe as John F. Kennedy. In the end, all post-war administrations 
pursued their policies out of enlightened American self-interest. 

The most relevant change in US policies toward Europe came as a reaction to the 
emergence of the Cold War. During the War Conferences, neither the US nor the USSR 
brought up the issue of a regional order in Europe. President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
looking for American-Soviet cooperation beyond the immediate cessation of warfare. 
Stalin was planning to extend Soviet control over as much of Eastern Europe as 
possible. With the exception of communists, the European exile movements were 
discussing European integration favorably. But they remained dependant upon the will 
of the victorious powers. 

Churchill’s speeches in Fulton on March 5, 1946 (“an Iron Curtain”), and in Zurich 
on September 19, 1946 (“the United States of Europe”), had a strong impact, although 
he was no longer British Prime Minister. The winter of 1946/1947 saw a gradual turn- 
around of the US position from the concept of global cooperation with the Soviet Union 
to the doctrine of “containment.” In March 1947, President Truman outlined what was 
to become known as the Truman Doctrine by expressing support for stabilizing Greece 
and Turkey against communist infiltration. At the initiative of Senator J. William 
Fulbright, the US Congress passed a resolution in the same month demanding the 
creation of a United States of Europe under the umbrella of the UN (which had been 
founded in 1945). President Harry S. Truman, Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
and his Deputy Dean Acheson thought along the same lines. The gradual emergence of 
the Marshall Plan — announced at the Harvard Commencement on June 5, 1947 — 
became the most visible expression of this policy change — and its implementation 
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under the official title of European Recovery Program the most famous legacy of 
America’s commitment to Europe and its readiness to stay a European power.” In the 


end, under the Marshall Plan 5 percent of US GDP was transferred to Europe — “an 


9923 


unimaginable act today.” Economically speaking, recipient governments were able to 


raise funds in local currency by selling goods supplied through the Marshall Plan. Thus, 
American aid helped the European economies to generate their own capital, “certainly 
without returning to the deflationary competition of the 1930’s.””* With the help of the 


Marshall Plan, the US was serving the interests of its export industry, the containment 
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of Soviet expansion, and the struggle over the “mind of Europe” as it was 


reconstructing itself as part of the “free world”. For the US, this meant that it had 


become “locked into an enduring European involvement, within which it had a decisive 


A i i 3 26 
influence upon West European moves toward closer collaboration and integration.” 


Whether or not the Marshall Plan “saved” Western Europe, even critical voices admit 
that “it certainly helped Europeans chart out a path to a new era of peace and 
prosperity.””’ And while they did so, the US stayed a European power in all aspects, 
except for membership in the European Economic Communities. 

Most important was the multilateral approach of the Marshall Plan, as it was not 
directed at individual countries but to Europe as a whole. While the Soviet Union’s 


Foreign Minister soon withdrew his presence “after failing to convince the others to 
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reject the US insistence on a joint European request for assistance,” the Soviet Union 


had prohibited her newly emerging satellites in Central and Eastern Europe from taking 
part in the first Marshall Plan conference. This conference was ultimately attended by 
16 European countries between July 12 and September 22, 1947, in Paris. The meeting 
concluded with the estimate of a need of 22 billion US dollars over a period of four 
years for the near term recovery of Western Europe, the three Western zones of 
Germany included. The need for US support was estimated at 19 billion US dollars; in 
the end, US aid amounted to almost 13 billion US dollars. The US had insisted that the 
Europeans would define their need alone, which forced them to coordinate their policies 
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and plans for recovery. Industrial war damage, lack of infrastructure and machinery, 
destruction of agriculture and cities and the enormous human loss during the war 
defined the starting point for all Europeans. Prognosis was difficult, but not only 
pessimists assumed that it would take 20 to 25 years for Europe to recover from the war 
damage and its aftermath. Hardly anybody was expecting the recovery to be “sustained 
as a long boom through the 1950’s and 1960’s”” as it was to eventually happen. 
Between 1948 and 1950, the annual sale of washing machines grew from 94,000 to 
311,000 in Great Britain and from 20,000 to 100,000 in France. By 1950, foreign trade 
in Western Europe was already 20 percent higher than prior to the war “and production 
was rising every year.” 

The creation of the Paris-based Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC) on April 16, 1948, gave the American support for Europe a multilateral roof. 
The OEEC was not only mandated to distribute American aid, it was also supposed to 
develop economic cooperation among Europeans, reduce mutually limiting trade 
barriers, prepare a multilateral payment system, stabilize European currencies and 
prepare customs unions or free trade areas. In spite of its relevance, the OEEC did not 
turn from being a loose intergovernmental structure into one of more integrated 
cooperation with autonomous competences. As a consequence of American worries 
after the split in Europe had taken place with the formation of the European Economic 
Communities in 1957, the OEEC was changed into the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) with the United States and Canada becoming 
full members in 1960. 

This enlargement and readjustment of the OEEC was strongly supported by none 
other than Jean Monet: While the US had been confronted with payment deficits in their 
trade with Europe since 1959 and demanded an early reduction of European customs 
tariffs, Monnet seized the opportunity to again link Atlantic relations to European 
integration. During a visit to Washington in March 1959 (at the occasion of the funeral 
of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles) he proposed to American government officials 
OEEC enlargement through US and Canadian membership. This would alleviate 
transatlantic trade disputes, link Great Britain (an OEEC member) to the trade policies 
of the EEC and strengthen the reputation of the EEC as part of a solidified Atlantic 
relationship. The transformation from OEEC to OECD came as a success for Monnet in 
style, albeit not in substance, as the OECD continued as a purely intergovernmental 
transatlantic trade organization (and later grew into a global forum of industrialized 
countries). 
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The OEEC did not remain the only new institution geared toward the transformation 
of Europe as part of the evolution of a transatlantic community. Following the US-led 
founding of the new global financial system at Bretton Woods in 1944 — with the 
creation of the International Monetary Fund and a monetary system based upon fixed 
exchange rates, backed by both the US dollar and pound sterling as reserve currencies — 
twenty-three states signed the General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) in 
October 1947, in Geneva. It immediately began to negotiate over one hundred bilateral 
treaties affecting half of the world’s economy. 


(2) The Strategic Imperative 

The United States served also as midwife for European cooperation in the field of 
security. European cooperation was to be a precondition for American participation, 
State Secretary Marshall adamantly declared. In January 1948, British Foreign Secretary 
Bevin proposed the creation of a Western Union, using the French-British Security 
Treaty of Dunkirk (March 4, 1947) as its basis. Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg, possibly followed by other countries, were to get together. In the wake of 
the communist coup d’état in Czechoslovakia in February 1948, it took only days to 
sign the multilateral alliance treaty on March 17, 1948, in Brussels. The Brussels Pact — 
renamed Western European Union in 1954 and after 1999 gradually incorporated into 
the European Union — was meant to be valid for 50 years. The pact was driven by fear 
of Soviet expansionism and uncertainty about a revival of aggressive potential in 
Germany. Before the Brussels Pact was properly installed, it had become already 
obsolete: On April 4, 1949, twelve countries signed the Treaty of Washington, 
establishing the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). Brussels-based NATO 
was to become the centerpiece of transatlantic relations and the embodiment of the 
Atlantic Alliance. 

In taking the lead to secure Europe’s freedom, the US indirectly and substantially 
encouraged the process of a focused and rational economic integration as it evolved 
during the 1950’s. The period from autumn 1948 to autumn 1949 was a “turning point” 
with the Berlin airlift, the creation of NATO and US military commitment to European 
security and the establishment of two German states. But more than anything else, the 
outbreak of the Korean War on June 25, 1950 — with more than two million people dead 
— rapidly accelerated the establishment of integrated transatlantic military structures. 
Instead of diverting American attention from Europe to Northeast Asia, as Stalin had 
hoped in his calculation of the North Korean attack, it provoked the opposite. Stalin 
failed to undermine Truman’s resolve. In April 1951, General Eisenhower became the 
first Supreme Allied Commander in Europe (SACEUR). Western Europe had become 
part of the Atlantic security strategy of the US. Under this umbrella of protection, in the 
same month of April 1951 European integration began with the signing of the Treaty of 
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the European Coal and Steel Community. By then, the US had recalibrated its European 
policy and encouraged France to take the lead in the internal restructuring of Europe 
instead of Great Britain that remained highly ambivalent about its future role in 
Europe.” 

America’s priority was security. Out of its 175 divisions, the Soviet Union had 22 
divisions stationed in Central and Eastern Europe, compared with two each for the US 
and Great Britain in West Germany out of a total of 14 NATO divisions. The American 
nuclear umbrella over Western Europe was a credible deterrent until 1955 when the 
Soviet Union had developed its own delivery system for atomic weapons with long- 
range Tupolev bombers. West German rearmament was becoming one of the most 
important issues for the US in its European policy. The East Germans already had 
60,000 “people’s police,” paramilitaries under weapons and organized in “alert units.” 
Jean Monnet was trying to convince his American interlocutors that, as he was to write 
in his memoirs, the first new German soldier ought to be a European soldier.” After 
French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman was confronted with the American intention 
to prepare new German divisions to bolster Western defense — at the Foreign Ministers 
meeting of September 12, 1950 — Monnet started to apply his economic theory to the 
sphere of security. His goal was a European army within which German soldiers should 
find their place. During a discussion with General Eisenhower on June 21, 1951, it is 
believed that Monnet was able to convince the SACEUR that a European army would 
be the only way to generate legitimacy for German remilitarization in Europe.” 

The failed European Defense Community convinced the Americans that in this 
crucial field French leadership would not serve either European or their own interests. 
NATO would become indispensable in the absence of a European integration in foreign 
policy and defense matters. Yet this American strategic and military primacy also 
contributed to wiping out remaining doubts among French leaders about the rationale 
for economic integration at the side of its long-time enemy Germany. In conjunction 
with the failed European Defense Community, the Suez crisis forced France to re- 
evaluate the European constellation. Even more pressing was the parallel evolution of 
the events at Suez and the revived Soviet threat that became visible through its brutal 
crashing of the Hungarian uprising. The Hungarian uprising had begun on October 21, 
1956. On October 25, 1956, Russian tanks rolled through the streets of Budapest. On 
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the same day, the Suez crisis broke out.At its end, France had to realize that it had only 
one option left if it was to remain the dominant power in Europe: To speedily build 
economic integration with the Germans while keeping the British “out of Europe.” 

The Suez crisis was more than the symbolic transfer of global power from the old 
European colonial empires France and Great Britain to the new world power United 


States. It was a true “humiliation””° 


of France and Great Britain by their war ally, the 
US. France had decided to begin with its own military nuclear program in 1956. In spite 
of defeat in Indochina in 1954 and the outbreak of anti-colonial war in Algeria in the 
same year, France’s world power status, in its own eyes, ought not to be questioned. If 
on August 30, 1954, the French National Assembly would have voted in favor of the 
European Defense Community, the world might have seen a common European army 
two years later, consisting of 40 divisions, among them 12 German ones as outlined in 
the treaty. But as the National Assembly did not ratify the EDC Treaty of May 27, 1952, 
France’s global role — not unlike that of Great Britain — shrank further. Whether France 
and Great Britain liked it or not, in matters of strategy and security the United States 
had replaced all of its European allies as the dominant power. If they were to return 
Europe to a global role, it would have to be through long-term, steady and convincing 
means of solid European integration. 

The Suez crisis was more than a power quarrel over Egyptian nationalism. It was an 
unprecedented power confrontation among the Western allies that would find no 
repetition until the Iraq crisis of 2002/2003. While the Suez conflict demonstrated 
America’s preeminence in the Middle East in political terms, the Iraq crisis confirmed 
this preeminence in military terms, but left many doubts as far as the political 
implications were concerned. In both cases, however, conflicting positions between the 
US and some of its European partners were resolved with “success” for the US: 
European countries could not stop the US’s choice for unilateral action. But both crises 
also served as a “negative federator” for European integration: In the end, they brought 
the European caucus closer together, recognizing that this alone would be in the interest 
of Europe and strengthen its global position while the anti-hegemonic skepticism 
against the US was affirmed among all those Europeans who were and who are 
particularly sensitive to this issue. 

The Suez crisis had escalated after Egypt’s President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
nationalized the Suez Canal.” The canal, built in the 1860’s, was the main artery for 
cheap and speedy transport of Middle East oil to Europe. Some 70 percent of Europe’s 
oil imports passed through the Suez Canal. The British government held 44 percent of 
the stakes in the Suez Canal Company at the time. Beyond its economic importance, the 
canal was also part of a chain of outposts projecting British global influence and power. 
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Great Britain was furious about Nasser’s decision. The United States called all parties to 
reason and proposed a series of conferences to resolve the issues at stake, including the 
creation of some sort of international monitor. These meetings did not succeed and by 
mid-October 1956, British Prime Minister Anthony Eden was determined to invade 
Egypt. 

Nasser supported the anti-French rebels in Algeria by sending arms and training 
their cadres. This scandalous behavior brought the French and the British together on 
the Suez Canal. During a meeting at the Prime Minister’s country house at Chequers on 
October 14, 1956, the leaders of France and Great Britain agreed on a rather crazy, if 
not outright stupid plan. They arranged for the Israeli government of David Ben Gurion 
to attack Egypt on the evening of October 29, 1956. The next morning, France and 
Great Britain would call on Egypt and Israel to stop fighting and withdraw their troops 
from the Suez Canal zone. Assuming that Egypt would reject this proposal, British and 
French troops would have an excuse to attack Egypt on October 31, 1956. Thus it 
began. 

But on November 2, 1956, the United Nations called for an immediate cease-fire. 
With both the US and the Soviet Union in favor of this declaration, France, Great 
Britain and Israel were totally isolated. Yet, on November 5, French and British 
paratroopers landed in Port Said, followed next morning by a large naval contingent. 
Expecting an oil embargo from the Arabs, currency traders had started to exchange 
pounds sterling for dollars. Since the summer of 1956, British currency reserves had 
fallen immensely, dropping by 57 million US dollars in September, by 84 million US 
dollars in October and by 85 million US dollars in the first week of November. 
President Eisenhower refused to intervene in favor of stabilizing the British pound until 
the Suez invasion was stopped. On November 6, 1956, British Prime Minister Anthony 
Eden and his French partner in crime, Guy Mollet, tried to save face by agreeing to a 
cease-fire. Eisenhower wanted the complete withdrawal of all British and French troops 
from the Suez Canal and their replacement by UN troops. On December 3, 1956, Britain 
declared victory and the withdrawal of its troops. Within a week, the International 
Monetary Fund approved a 561 million US dollar loan for Great Britain. While Great 
Britain recognized US leadership, the French government drew an opposite conclusion 
from the Suez crisis: More than ever it was suspicious of the Anglo-Saxons and 
prioritized European integration without them and, instead, and in spite of all historic 
feeling, together with the Germans. On March 25, 1957, the Treaties of Rome, 
constituting the European Economic Community and the European Atomic Energy 
Community, were signed. 
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(3) The Economic Calculus 

Paradoxically, the US was stabilizing Europe’s security through its economic 
commitment and it was encouraging European economic integration when it dominated 
Europe’s security. After the first experiences in balancing European integration and 
Atlantic relations, the next phase throughout the 1960’s and into the 1970’s was defined 
by strong strategic links and growing economic competition. Since the construction of 
the Berlin Wall on August 13, 1961, “the Western world” had a defining, formative idea 
regarding its mission: Freedom first.” However, when President John F. Kennedy 
spoke on US Independence Day 1962 about the need for a solid transatlantic 
partnership, he did not only echo the common ground defined by shared values in the 
struggle against communism. He also underlined America’s primacy in matters of 
European security after the EEC partners had failed to achieve political union as 
outlined by two subsequent Fouchet Plans. He also stressed the need for a true 
partnership with the intention to reduce European customs tariffs for America’s export 
industry. 

The West European economy experienced impressive growth rates during the early 
years of integration. The difference between the EEC member states and Great Britain, 
which had opted to stay out, were startling: The EEC’s productivity increased by 19 
percent between 1957 and 1961, the productivity of the US by 13 percent and of Great 
Britain by 12 percent. The GDP of the EEC member states increased by 27 percent 
between 1957 and 1961, compared with 18 percent in the US and 14 percent in Great 
Britain. The enormous increase in the EEC’s industrial output (by over 90 percent 
between 1950 and 1960 compared with 39 percent in the US and 29 percent in Great 
Britain) might have been also the logical consequence of post-war reconstruction, and 
not of integration alone.” In any case, it was real, and was backed by the beginning of 
integration mechanisms. While the EEC was speedily reducing customs duties among 
its member states — in 1963 by 60 percent compared with the level of 1957 — the US 
were hoping for a stronger reduction of customs tariffs in transatlantic trade in order to 
better benefit from the booming European economies. 

In parallel to Kennedy’s Philadelphia speech, the first “trade war” between the US 
and the EEC broke out over chicken imports from the US. In the past, these chicken 
imports had been confronted with, for example, 4.5 cents per pound of German import 
tariff. Under the unified Common Agricultural Policy they were to pay an EEC tariff of 
13.5 cents per pound. After mediation under a GATT panel, the EEC accepted that its 
policies were discriminatory, while the US accepted compensation payments. This was 
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the beginning of a series of never-ending “trade wars,” becoming a constant factor in an 
otherwise solid trade relationship. A long-term legacy of President Kennedy’s Grand 
Design was the Kennedy Round of GATT negotiations lasting until 1967. It ended with 
success, all fifty-three members of GATT agreeing to reduce tariffs over a five-year 
period by an average of almost 40 percent. However, frictions between the US and the 
EEC became permanent, not only in agricultural products, but also in industrial 
products. Yet, a remarkable trade expansion prevailed. In the early 1960’s, the EEC was 
already receiving 30 percent of all US exports. 

Only a few days before Kennedy’s Philadelphia speech, Jean Monnet and his Action 
Committee for the United States of Europe had called for an overhaul of relations 
between the US and the EEC intended to gradually bring about partnership. In 
Kennedy’s administration some of Jean Monnet’s oldest American friends were in 
influential positions, most prominent among them Undersecretary of State for Economic 
Affairs, George Ball. He and others drafted the outline of Kennedy’s Grand Design, 
intended to frame a solid European-American partnership among equals. No matter 
what else can be said about the Grand Design, its intention to bring Great Britain into 
the European integration scheme failed when French President de Gaulle vetoed the 
idea of membership negotiations in January 1963. 

This was not the only headache General de Gaulle was causing for the Americans. 
In his analysis, the Cuban missile crisis had proven that the US “would take its own 
decisions irrespective of Western Europe’s position and views”.*’ Therefore, de Gaulle 
opposed President Kennedy’s concept of Atlantic partnership. His alternative concept 
for a political union in Europe failed however. Much to the frustration of the General, 
he could not prevent the Germans from limiting his ambition for unification with them 
if it would have come about at the expense of transatlantic bonds. The issue of 
establishing Europe as a counter-weight to the US was not invented during the Iraq 
crisis of 2002/2003. But unlike then, in the 1960’s Germany did not opt for Paris or 
Washington, but stayed the course as good partner and ally of both. When the Elysée 
Treaty of January 22, 1963, consolidating Franco-German reconciliation and 
rapprochement, was ratified by the German Parliament on May 16, 1963, the United 
States was pleased about the resolution passed by the German parliament and attached 
to the treaty, affirming Germany’s commitments to NATO: “It emasculated de 
Gaulle.”*° 

As if to compensate for the frustration with transatlantic relations, France initiated 
the EEC’s comprehensive policy for Africa, that is to say toward former colonies of 
France and toward other French overseas territories. The Yaoundé Convention, signed 
in July 1963 by the EEC and seventeen African countries and Madagascar, created a 
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free trade association in agreement with the original provisions of the Treaties of Rome. 
With the help of a development fund, the EEC started to support its African partners 
and considered this task no longer purely the obligation of the former colonial empires. 
Over time, the Yaoundé Convention was replaced by four subsequent Lome 
Conventions and — since 2000 — by the Cotonou Agreement, defining the EU’s relations 
with 79 countries in Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific region. It took the EU four 
decades to transform its relations with most former European colonies from big power 
attitude and colonial dependency to partnership. And it took the US four decades to 
realize that the promotion of regional cooperation in Third World regions is a genuine 
strategic approach of the EU in support of a multipolar world and not just another 
peripheral aspect of world politics or a European escape from failed dominance in 
transatlantic relations. Through five decades of the existence of a European integration 
scheme, Europeans and the US have continuously struggled to find the right balance of 
transatlantic relations torn between ideals of partnership and realities of big power 
competition, notwithstanding their permanently invoked prime role for global 
management in the twenty-first century. 

Over time, it seemed as if the US was more successful in negotiating with a strong 
European Community than trying to influence its political path. This experience was to 
repeat itself during the 1990’s, when the US and the EU were entertaining a solid 
relationship as far as mutual trade negotiations based on a recognized partnership were 
concerned. But whenever, for example, the US promoted Turkish EU membership for 
strategic reasons, this proposition faced strong counter-reactions as if some Europeans 
felt offended to engage in a strategic discourse with their American partners, whom they 
in turn liked to “educate” on environmental issues, the death penalty and the like. 
Kennedy’s Grand Design of a partnership of equals was still charged with emotional 
sensitivities and lacking a solid and self-assured relationship. Kennedy had been right in 
his Philadelphia Speech of July 4, 1962, when he called upon the Atlantic partnership 
not to look inward only, “preoccupied with its own welfare and advancement. It must 
look outward to cooperate with all nations in meeting their common concern.” He was 
brave enough to conclude by saying that ultimately the Atlantic partnership “would 
serve as a nucleus for the eventual union of all free men.” 


(4) Reordering Europe 

The final stages of the Cold War and the peaceful revolutions of 1989/1990 leading 
to European and German unification were a masterful process of Atlantic strength and 
rivalry. In the end, not only was Germany unified and Europe transformed, but also 
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Europe was unified and the Atlantic Alliance transformed.” The leadership role of the 
US came under increasing pressure in political terms, although US military protection 
was gratefully accepted, helping Europeans to spend less on defense. In the meantime, 
the economic relationship of the Atlantic partners had reached the level of equals. 
Certainly, they were struggling for interests and competing for market shares while 
recognizing a solid set of rules and norms worth the community of values often recited 
as a guiding rod of transatlantic relations. Beginning with the “Year of Europe,” 
announced by Secretary of State Henry Kissinger for 1973, US-EC relations began to be 
somewhat clouded by identity quarrels. Their foundation however was strong enough to 
sustain these quarrels. The success of NATO was exceptional. Yet America’s Western 


os 43 
European partners were “deeply suspicious” 


about Kissinger’s proposal for a new 
Atlantic Charter. Many feared an American demand to increase their contribution to 
NATO with the US maintaining its leadership role. Others were skeptical about the 
intention of the US on principle. They were afraid that renewed claims of US leadership 
in transatlantic relations would undermine, if not derail the European integration 
process. As this process found itself in a deep stage of inertia, the pressure from the US 
could only serve as a wake up call for another relaunching of the European integration 
impetus. 

Announcing a “Year of Europe” without prior consultations with the European allies 
was indeed not very helpful to make the idea truly flourish.“ Kissinger’s classification 
of the US as a power with global interests and the EC as a regional actor was annoying. 
The imminent EC membership of Great Britain strengthened the European market. The 
best outcome of the subsequent diplomatic row was economic, the beginning of the 
Tokyo Round of global trade negotiations in September 1973. Its results materialized in 
1979 with further reductions of tariffs on industrial goods by one third between 1980 
and 1987. Except for some special arrangements, the US and Japan had to accept the 
EC’s agricultural policies. To this day, the EU’s Common Agricultural Policy has 
remained the quintessential stereotypical misgiving about European discriminatory 
policies. 

1973 was a bad year for Europe altogether. The immediate effect for Europe of the 
Yom Kippur War in October 1973 between Israel on the one hand, Egypt and Syria on 
the other hand, was a sharp increase in the price for crude oil: The price rose from 3 US 
dollars a barrel in October 1973 to 11 US dollars a barrel in January 1974. By 1980, the 
crude oil price had increased to 30 US dollars per barrel. The oil price shock had a 
lasting impact on the European economy. Annual growth rate in the European 
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Community decreased from 6.0 percent in 1973 to 1.8 percent in 1974 and even to a 
record low of -0.9 percent in 1975. It never was to achieve American growth rates 
again. In 1980, the EC’s growth rate was 1.0 percent, in 1985 2.6 percent and in 1990 
an exceptionally high 3.0 percent. By 2005, the EU’s average growth rate was 2.1 
percent, while the average US GDP growth rate between 1977 and 1990 was 3.1 percent 
on annual average, between 1995 and 2005 even 5.0 percent on annual average. 

Of course, it was not only the high prices for energy that contributed to the slow 
down in the long boom that Europe had enjoyed throughout the 1950’s and 1960’s. 
Exports decreased, labor relations strained and productivity receded during the 1970’s 
and 1980’s. Eventually, the obstacles of an incomplete European market were 
recognized across the EC. Only when the EC launched the “1992 project” of a Single 
Market in 1985 did the perception of “Eurosclerosis” slowly give way to new economic 
dynamism.” 

In terms of European security, the US continued to provide the necessary nuclear 
and non-nuclear umbrella. With the CSCE Process, the dawn of communist 
totalitarianism and of the Cold War began in 1975. It was indicative that the EC 
participated in the CSCE process for the first time as a political actor. To get used to 
this European claim for a political positioning of the EC was difficult for many 
Americans to accept as more or less economic parity with the EC in spite of 
productivity gaps and the high welfare state costs in Europe. Yet it happened and the 
trade negotiators on both sides of the Atlantic developed their own community of shared 
interests and explosive conflicts over trade issues, which the media loved to portray as 
“wars.” 

When the communist edifice finally collapsed, the Berlin Wall came down in 
November 1989 and the Cold War ended, it was unquestionable that the West was led 
by the US. Many people behind the Iron Curtain had longed for freedom as they saw it 
represented by the US and for security provided by the US — particularly in the Baltic 
republics Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania that emerged from the long shadow of the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact and their submission to the Soviet Union. With their hope for 
prosperity, the post-communist countries looked to the European Union. At best, they 
wanted to join both the EU and NATO, which opened its door first.‘ On board a 
warship off the coast of Malta, US President George H.W. Bush and USSR President 
Mikhail Gorbachev declared the Cold War over on December 3, 1989. The long way 
from Yalta to Malta had ended. By 2007, ten former communist countries had become 
members of NATO and members of the EU. 

The outbreak of four Wars of Yugoslavian Succession between 1991 and 1999 
confirmed all American skepticism regarding the political weight of the European 
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Union. The semantic refounding of the EC as European Union was not enough. The 
Treaty of Maastricht initiated a common foreign and security policy, but it was too slow 
to prevent the first wars on European soil since the end of World War II and it was too 
incoherent to gain respect in the US. How difficult the shaping of a common European 
interest would remain became clear at the very beginning of the Yugoslavian crisis: The 
European partners could not agree on the procedures to recognize the first breakaway 
republics Slovenia and Croatia in late 1991. They disagreed on the recognition of 
Macedonia’s state name with the Greeks insisting that this new republic be called 
FYROM (Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia), to ensure that it would not be 
confused with the Greek region of Macedonia. They were not able to resort to military 
power to stop the ethnic cleansing by Yugoslavian dictator Slobodan Milošević in the 
Kosovo province.*’ It had to be stopped by American bombings on Miloevié’s 
installations of power across Serbia. Only when the subsequent UN-led protectorate 
over Kosovo was challenged by the unwavering will of the Kosovo Albanians for 
independence, was the EU finally doing better in the process of finding a status solution 
for Kosovo: Eventually, the European Union agreed on recognizing the province’s 
desire for independence and by the end of 2007, the EU decided to lead the civilian 
mission supervising Kosovo’s independence in the following year. 

From an American point of view, the Yugoslavian nightmare of the 1990’s was a 
repetition of the experiences with Europe during the 1940’s and 1950’s. Again, the US 
had to serve as pacifier and subsequently also as European unifier. At first, the EU 
remained reluctant to recognize the newly emerging republics of former Yugoslavia as 
EU candidates. Then, the EU remained hesitant to accept the independence of Kosovo. 
The US was not only pushing for this direction of reordering the territories of the former 
Yugoslavia. The US was even promoting Turkish EU membership while it remained 
overly controversial inside the European Union. While the European Union was still 
debating the ability of Romania and Bulgaria to join the EU, NATO had already taken 
both Southeast European countries on board as new members in 2004. The same 
procedure took place in 2008 when NATO invited Albania, Macedonia and Croatia as 
new member states while the European Union was still hesitant to accept them as EU 
candidate countries or members. While the US was considering the reordering of 
Southeast Europe a strategic issue, the EU was approaching the troubling region with 
cautious reluctance."* It goes to the credit of both the US and the EU that the diplomacy 
of bringing independence to Kosovo eventually became a coordinated transatlantic 
operation. But at that time, in late 2007/early 2008, US strategists were already looking 
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beyond Southeast Europe in order to anchor the Ukraine and the countries of the 
Southern Caucasus into Euro-Atlantic structures. Visionary strategists like Ronald D. 
Asmus were stretching the Eastern promise even to the countries of Central Asia." 
Strategically speaking, the EU was always one step behind, in spite of the evolution of 
its own Central Asian Strategy that was adopted by the European Council on June 21- 
22, 2007. This strategy was more of a declaratory nature without a rigid definition of 
genuine EU interests in Central Asia.” 


3. The Quest for Global Order 


The most important effect of the end of the Cold War for the Atlantic Alliance was 
its change in transatlantic relations — a transformation underlined by the vast body of 
literature that was published on this matter throughout the 1990’s.°' Of course, there 
was no immediate end to the Alliance, as Geir Lundestad rightly reminded all skeptics 
of the debate.” But its most important need was to search for a new organizing idea 
beyond the traditional security paradigm rooted in the common ideal of defending 
freedom in the Euro-Atlantic region.” In the immediate years after the end of the Cold 
War, the economy was identified as the new organizing principle of strong transatlantic 
ties. The Transatlantic Declaration of 1990, the New Transatlantic Agenda of 1995 and 
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the Transatlantic Economic Partnership of 1998 were more than only inflationary 
rhetorical ambitions. While the Transatlantic Declaration established regular political 
encounters of the highest level between the US and the EU, the other two declarations 
were framework strategies and formulas aimed at installing the market as the core of the 
transatlantic relationship.” This was more than understandable, given the importance of 
transatlantic economic relations. Although the whole set of transatlantic security and 
policy relations were mentioned in the New Transatlantic Agenda (from the promotion 
of democracy to the fight against organized crime), it was primarily perceived as yet 
another declaratory contribution to manage economic globalization. The biggest flaw 
with this primacy of the market was not eliminated. By definition, the economy is a 
competitive sphere in which partnership can certainly transcend national loyalties, but in 
which conflicts can also easily poison the overall perception of the relationship and its 
sense of priority and urgency. Every successful transatlantic merger was balanced by 
the impression of another banana or steel “war” simmering through the media on both 
sides of the Atlantic.” Most importantly, the primacy of market relations left the 
political sphere absent and along with it the search for a new organizing principle 
encompassing both political and economic relations. More than ever, the backlash of 
this deficit was felt after 9/11 as “policy imperatives” resurfaced.” 

The imminent perspective of a completed Single Market by 1992 and a common 
European currency produced a long series of proposals for how to reinforce transatlantic 
economic relations during the 1990’s. When transatlantic relations were framed by the 
Transatlantic Agenda of 1990 and the New Transatlantic Agenda of 1995, the US and 
the European Union were perceived as “seeking to open a new era in the history of their 
relationship by committing themselves to a transatlantic partnership.””’ The two largest 
economies of the world were intensifying transatlantic regulatory cooperation, 
recognizing that they are “the most active participants in the process of economic 
globalization...the primary instigators of international economic negotiations and the 
primary users of the international trade dispute settlement system.” Since the mid- 
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1980’s, “the relative economic clout of the United States stabilized to be about equal to 
that of the European Union.” 

After World War II, the US national income was greater than the rest of the world’s 
market economies combined. This enormous supremacy of the US was not without 
reason. During the 1930’s, world trade declined by approximately 60 percent. One of 
the causes of the Great Depression was the effect of the “infamous” Smoot-Hawley 
tariff that established the highest general tariff structure the United States has arguably 
ever practiced. European and other states reciprocated and world trade plummeted. US 
imports fell from 4.4 billion US dollars in 1929 to 1.4 billion US dollars in 1933 and US 
exports plunged from 5.1 billion US dollars to 1.6 billion US dollars during the same 
period. The Great Depression was man-made after all. European economies resorted to 
autarky and political radicalism surged. During the war years, the US economy 
expanded by 106 percent, while the GDP of Europe’s economies decreased sharply: in 
Germany by 48 percent, in Austria by 43 percent, in Italy by 21 percent and in France 
by 17 percent. 

With the end of World War II, the global economy was expanding again, although at 
the beginning there was hardly any cross-border investment. As they were 
reconstructing their war-torn economies, the EEC member states began to catch up 
speedily with the US. From the late 1950’s to the 1980’s, the US share of world 
production dropped from more than 50 percent to just over a quarter. The US began to 


“6! In spite of free trade 


perceive Europe “as an economic rival as well as an ally. 
agreements favoring more transatlantic trade, the largest amount of protective measures 
were non-tariff barriers. It was estimated that in the 1980’s about one third of the 
manufacturing sectors in the US and in the EU economies were protected by non-tariff 
barriers. Yet, transatlantic investments began to substantially increase: between 1977 
and 1984 from 34.6 billion US dollars to 159.6 billion US dollars.” Time was ripe for 
stronger transatlantic regulatory mechanisms to frame this dynamic interaction.” 

The bilateral EU-US debate as well as their extension into the WTO context was 
wavering between liberalization and regulation. Increasingly, US-EU disputes and 
solutions alone would not make the WTO work, as other countries of the world became 
stronger in the representation of their own specific interests. This became evident during 
global trade negotiations in the early years of the twenty-first century. After initial 
bilateral compromises between US and EU trade negotiators in 2001, the Doha 
Ministerial Meeting in November 2001 — in the shadow of the terrorist attacks of 9/11 — 
agreed on a Doha Development Agenda that went beyond much of the original intention 
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of the US and the EU to further global trade negotiations. The concerns of developing 
countries had to be taken much more seriously than ever in order to reach any kind of 
consensus in Doha. The mandate of the Doha Conference included negotiations on 
agriculture and services, but also brought interests of developing countries, for instance 
regarding the protection of their medicine markets, to public attention. 

The fact that the EU and the US could no longer dominate the outcome of WTO 
negotiations became evident in September 2003, when the global meeting of trade 
ministers in Cancun failed to reach results acceptable to all member states. On trade 
matters, the EU and the US will have to learn to live with an ever-stronger multipolar 
and multidimensional world. An example for their failed policies of effective and 
meaningful change are the continuous subsidies of the US and the EU to their cotton 
industries while Benin, Chad, Mali and Burkina Faso have submitted a strong proposal 
to the WTO to stop this practice as it destroys the potential of Africa’s main cotton 
producers. Due to US and EU subsidies in this sector — the US alone was subsidizing a 
few thousand cotton farmers with 6 billion dollars in 2001 — the income of 10 million 
people who depend directly on cotton production in the aforementioned African 
countries has shrunk dramatically. Although the countries of western and central Africa 
have increased their cotton output by 14 percent between 1999 and 2001, their export 
receipts fell 31 percent while the world price of cotton has plummeted for over a 
decade. 

The intensive degree of transatlantic economic governance encompasses 
intergovernmental, transgovernmental and transnational levels. Regular annual summit 
meetings between the US President and the EU Commission President began with the 
Transatlantic Declaration of 1990. In endless transgovernmental meetings and 
negotiations civil servants are working with their transatlantic counterparts; and on the 
transnational level business representatives, union leaders, civil society activists and 
academics began to network in innumerable ways.” Yet, the primacy of politics was 
restored when terrorist enemies attacked the US and thus the whole Western world — not 
only affecting the outcome of the Doha conference, but particularly impacting 
transatlantic threat perceptions. 

The outpouring of European solidarity after the terrible terrorist attacks on New 
York and Washington on September 11, 2001, was boundless. “Le Monde” titled its 
front page with “We are all Americans” and the invocation of NATO’s Article 5 — the 
alliance clause — on September 12, 2001, was a doubtless commitment to the reciprocity 
of Atlantic solidarity by America’s European allies. The Bush administration did not 
make a very wise use of this solidarity. Unilaterally, it prepared to destroy the Taliban- 
regime in Afghanistan that was harboring the bulk of Al Qaeda terrorist structures. The 
military operation in Afghanistan began as a unilateral American action on October 7, 
2001, although with political support from the European Union. A UN sponsored 
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Afghanistan Conference was held in Bonn between November 27 and December 5, 
2001, outlining the new constitutional structures and the framework for power-sharing 
in Afghanistan. Since August 11, 2003, under NATO command, twenty-three EU 
member states were providing the largest contingent of 8,500 peacekeeping troops to 
the International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) in post-Taliban Afghanistan. By 
2007, thirty-seven nations were contributing to the International Security Assistance 
Force. Its more than 18,500 soldiers were supposed to stay in Afghanistan for many 
years to come. In 2007, the European Union established EUPOL Afghanistan, a civilian 
mission aimed at consulting and supervising the Afghan police force. The situation in 
Afghanistan had not become easy or stable. In light of continuous terror attacks and the 
new recruiting of Taliban terrorists in certain areas of Afghanistan, the potential failure 
of ISAF had become a permanent political and media issue across NATO countries. 
NATO and the EU could only succeed together — or fail together. Most troubling was 
the situation in neighboring Pakistan, which became dangerously uncertain and an 
increasing cause of concern in Europe and the US. 

Disputes about tactics and strategy prevailed between Europeans and Americans, 
but they were moderate compared to the immediate crisis over priorities in the war 
against terror that had broken out after “9/11” and the beginning of the Afghanistan 
operation. The transatlantic controversies had escalated after President Bush’s speech to 
the US Congress of January 29, 2002. His attack on the “axis of evil” (Iraq, Iran, North 
Korea) as possible targets for further military regime-change triggered a storm of 
opposition in Europe, unheard of since President Ronald W. Reagan had labeled the 
Soviet Union an “evil empire” in a speech to the British House of Commons on June 8, 
1982. President Bush’s speech was more than the announcement of American strength, 
retaliation and, maybe, unilateral action against further rogue states. In the eyes of many 
European critics, this was the return of an old testament-like world-view in the sphere of 
secular politics. A value gap between the US and Europe was noticeable that had 
obviously been covered and tamed by the common threat of communism and the 
supremacy of open, pluralistic Western society. 

Differing threat perceptions, contrasting interpretations of the usefulness of 
multilateral actions and conflicting policy choices culminated in clashing moralities. 
Transatlantic relations reached their all-time low. Internal European relations were as 
badly hurt as transatlantic trust. The split among EU members and soon-to-be-members 
was as deep as the transatlantic controversy — and may be even more bitter and lasting. 
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Soul searching began on all sides in order to contain or even heal this unique internal 
Cold War of the West.” 

On both sides of the Atlantic, efforts were made to repair transatlantic relations. 
They would not become again as smooth as they once used to be. America’s primacy 
might be inevitable, but its political dominance was to be challenged continuously by a 
European Union more self-assertive than ever. President Bush had declared a “war on 
terror” and the majority of American citizens saw their country at war. This feeling was 
not shared across Europe and it seemed that in spite of many healing efforts, the fight 
against global terrorism could not properly serve as a new organizing idea for the 
Atlantic community. From a European perspective, the war on terror would have to be 
complemented by the readiness of both Atlantic partners to reach out to Muslim 
societies in a joint fight against radical ideology and terrorist violence, but also in a joint 
fight against social injustice, negligence and political autocracy. While senior analysts 
in Europe defined Europe’s best interest as “staying close to number one,””’ the 
European public was in favor of developing the European Union into a superpower 
equal to the United States. 71 percent supported this idea in an opinion poll conducted 
by the German Marshall Fund of the United States. When however challenged with the 
necessary increase in defense spending this would eventually entail, support for the idea 
of an independent European superpower dropped to 44 percent.°® The best approach for 
the European Union states and citizens had always been and would remain to be “smart 
allies,” as Christoph Bertram put it.°° In order to have any influence on the American 
debate and America’s policy, Europeans would need to listen to American arguments, 
to consistently develop internal European cohesion about common interests and they 
would have to stay loyal transatlantic partners. 

Beyond the agenda of the Bush Presidency, Americans were still in the learning 
process of taking the European Union more seriously. They needed to better grasp the 
genuine nature of the European Union that had come a long way since the days of Jean 
Monnet. The fact that President Bush paid his first foreign visit after his second 
inauguration to Europe in February 2005 was a subtle recognition of this fact. President 
Bush could never regain the political reputation in Europe that he had lost in the thick of 
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his policies in Iraq. In 2008, Europe was waiting for the election of a new American 
President. No matter the choice of the American people, Europe was well advised not to 
expect less from any new US President as far as global burden-sharing was concerned. 
Toward the end of the first decade of the twenty-first century and independent from 
leadership on either side of the Atlantic Ocean, the European Union and the United 
States were beginning to readjust their focus and compass again. The majority of 
reasonable observers and political actors had realized that the transatlantic partners were 
and remained indispensable for each other in the management of global affairs. Climate 
change, global trade liberalization, the future of Africa, the conflict over Iran’s nuclear 
armament or the resolution of the Middle East conflict — none of the central policy 
issues in the age of globalization would be resolved without a consensual commitment 
of the United States of America and the European Union. To manage global affairs in 
freedom and solidarity — that motto could emerge as the new organizing idea for the 
transatlantic partners throughout the forthcoming decades of the twenty-first century. 


4. Culture and Religion: The Value Gap 


Common values were invoked as the foundation of transatlantic relations for almost 
all too long. Artificial debates proceeded about the relationship between values and 
interests. With the clash over Iraq and the return of religion as a public category, a “war 
of Weltanschauung” began to change the cultural fabric of European-American 
relations. With hindsight, the Cold War helped to make easy and general choices: The 
free world versus communism, democracy versus totalitarian rule, market economy 
versus state planned economy, affluence versus shortage and backwardness. Even 
during the Cold War, President Ronald Reagan’s use of the term “evil empire” was 
considered by its critics as a naive expression of a cowboy-like actor-turned-politician. 
For a long time, many Europeans did not take “the American spirit” seriously and did 
not recognize the underlying cultural and religious foundation of the US. As proud as 
they were to have overcome warfare and hatred by tolerance, secularization and rule of 
law based civil society, they often failed to understand the religious character of 
America. Already superficial reading of early European writings about America — such 
as Alexis de Tocqueville’s “On Democracy in America” (1836/1840) — could have 
helped explain this important matter concerning the American identity. All too often, 
the stereotypical image of the US as an incarnation of liberalism and freedom of choice 
in all possible meanings of the word blurred a more differentiated European perception 
of the US. Religion, after all, had always been a cultural divide between the Old World 
and the New World. While the ideology and life style of the cultural revolution of 1968 
was phasing out both in Europe and in the US, this difference was immediately brought 
back into the limelight when Islamic terrorism struck. 
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One of the remarkable features in its aftermath was the almost theological coalition 
of the “moral majority,” America’s conservative, largely evangelical Christians, and the 
American Jewry, traditionally renowned for its liberalism and secularism. Under 
pressure from Islamic fanatics they joined ranks, declaring that Palestinian violence in 
Israel was another expression of the same threat, and that basically Jews in the Holy 
Land and Americans in the US were chosen people with a biblical mission. Wasn’t this 
close to the belief of the “Pilgrim Fathers” of the early seventeenth century? As much as 
Europe had persecuted the “Pilgrim Fathers” four centuries earlier and had forced them 
to leave for the New World, in the early twenty-first century Europe by and large had 
become indifferent to a public role of religion. Neither the language of President Reagan 
nor the terminology used by President George W. Bush found sympathy among many 
Europeans that had replaced the term “evil” by categories of “social contingency” and 
the term “sin” by a psycho-sociological language of “preference” and “tolerance.” They 
considered themselves to be the proud acolytes of the age of enlightenment and the 
American conservatives as figures from the dark ages of Europe’s own past. 

Deep convictions — and certainly religious creed and strong faith — estranged left- 
liberal European intellectuals who at the same time did not feel comfortable about Islam 
either. The matter was complicated by the fact that many European conservatives are 
not explicitly religious. Whenever they are religious, they tend to be less evangelical 
and fundamentalist as their American brothers and sisters. This trend is nurtured by the 
fact that Catholicism is much stronger in Europe (and elsewhere in the world, 
particularly in Latin America and Africa) than in the US. Catholicism tends to focus on 
forgiveness and reconciliation, on ecumenical values rather than on rigid dichotomies 
between inescapable clashes of good and evil. The late Pope John Paul II on the one 
hand, and US President George W. Bush on the other hand, represented two different 
political theologies when they disputed the justification of invading Iraq. 

Different interpretations of the same values are not a particular phenomenon that 
divides Americans and Europeans, religious and non-religious citizens alike. Among 
Europeans one can find as many different interpretations of the same values and moral 
norms as one can find in the US. What is however a remarkable difference is the 
relevance citizens of the two Atlantic societies attribute to God, faith and the public role 
of religion. For 82 percent of Americans, life is meaningful only because God exists. In 
Europe, all societies have far lower approval rates for this belief. Spain leads with 37 
percent of its citizens explicitly saying that life is meaningful only because God exists. 
Many other people in Europe have less explicit attitudes on faith. Often, the answer to 
religion is in the negative: 49 percent of Danes, 55 percent of Swedes and nearly 75 
percent of Czechs explicitly say that God does not matter to their life at all. Church 
attendance is substantially lower in Europe than in the US. This is not only a matter of 
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personal faith, but has implications for community-building where churches have 
always played a crucial role.’ 

On matters of religion and the public relevance of religiosity, Europe had become 
the exceptional continent. This startling gap in faith and religion not only echoes 
different personal choices, it has fundamental implications for the public discourse 
about moral issues and for the public meaning of religion. It also has deep effects on the 
transatlantic community of values. As religion has become a public matter again in the 
Western world, these differences impact the smooth evolution of a new organizing 
transatlantic rationale enormously. 

The religious question surfaced at a time when the implications of the cultural 
revolution of 1968 were slowly vanishing from the center of Western political culture. 
While 1968 was an uprising of youthful discontent with the political establishment of 
the time, by the early twenty-first century the protagonists of “1968” had 
accommodated themselves in the position of establishment. In 1968, the Western world 
witnessed the evolution of a counter-culture to its established norms and authorities.” In 
the early twenty-first century, the late-culture of 1968 was confronted with the revival 
of religious claims in public life against its long-standing prognosis of the withering 
away of religion and faith. Since “9/11,” the focus has largely shifted to the question of 
how to perceive Islam and how to encounter Muslims living in Western societies. The 
answers given to this burning question are linked to overall religious attitudes in the 
West. The more inclusive and positive a society is in dealing with the faith of its 
citizens the less “political correctness” produces zones of taboo, prejudice and fear 
toward the faith of others. Theoretically, the US and the EU will agree on this 
assumption, in reality, their societies tend to pursue different attitudes. Whether Islamic 
terrorism (with the Madrid train bombing of March 1, 2003, killing 191 innocent 
people) and the presence of fundamentalist Islam in general (after “9/11,” twenty times 
more terror suspects were arrested in Europe than in the US); whether the debate about 
head scarves in French schools or the brutal murder of a Dutch film director — 
frivolously critical of Islamic practices against the dignity of women — on November 2, 
2004, in downtown Amsterdam; whether the unsatisfactory outcome of the debate about 
the inclusion of God in the preamble of the Treaty Establishing a Constitution for 
Europe or the excessively critical reaction to the traditional Catholic position on 
rejecting homosexual marriages and on women as mothers by Italian cabinet minister 
Rocco Buttiglione that cost him his career as an incoming European Union 
Commissioner — the Old World was not better prepared to deal with the return of 
religion as a public, at times disturbing and controversial issue. As for the transatlantic 
dimension of this question, it was important whether or not Europe and America would 
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be able to deal with the public meaning of religion and multireligious realities in their 
societies in a concordant and complementary way. In order to reclaim an organizing 
idea for the future cohesion of the Atlantic civilization, this remains a cardinal issue if 
the West does not want to reduce its own identity as simply and primarily being anti- 
Islamic. It would not help the West or any of its constituent parts to simplify Islam as a 
non- or even anti-Western religion. To be critical against all forms of radicalism and 
unclear notions of violence as a political means was important and legitimate. But to 
define Western identity would need to recognize the historical and contemporary 
contributions of Judaism and Islam, the two other “Religions of the Book.” 

The American concept of inclusive patriotism and of civil religion is absent in 
Europe, let alone in the European Union. Reference to the Christian Occident would not 
suffice to fill this gap. It would be speculative to project developments on either side of 
the Atlantic. But the value gap as a gap in the perception of the public meaning of 
religion had to be bridged beyond diplomatic niceties as an issue on the transatlantic 
agenda if common ground was to be found again. Until “9/11,” Islam in the US was 
largely perceived as a matter of black empowerment. As a religion, Islam was neither 
questioned nor considered overly relevant in the US. As for the broader public 
discourse, it was not linked to the cultural upheavals in the Arab world or to 
implications for US migration policies. The US had never been perceived as facing 
particular problems of integrating its Arab-Islamic population, yet the US became the 
most prominent victim of Islamic fanaticism. Europeans, thinking that they had 
practiced tolerance with their Muslim migrants and accepted difference since the end of 
European colonialism, found it difficult to reconcile the uncomfortable awareness of 
parallel societies among themselves — with thousands of radicals mixing with millions 
of decent citizens of Islamic faith — and the inescapable proximity to the Arab world 
with their own advanced level of secularization and claim for laicism, which is to say a 
strict division between personal faith and public life. More eye-opening should have 
been the fact that aggression and violence among Muslims is not a matter of good or 
bad integration; it is a matter of ideology and related to radical organizations with a 
readiness to exercise acts of terrorism. It would come as a delusion on the matter if the 
European Court of Justice at some point had to rule on the issue of head scarves of 
European Union citizens in public schools of the EU. Europe has to learn to live with 
Islam in its midst, while at the same time it must do the utmost to fight radical and 
criminal violence perpetrated or planned in the name of this world religion. Europe 
would also have to contemplate how seriously it wants to return to its own Christian 
roots again and whether this ought to occur in an exclusive or inclusive manner. 

Religion, civil religion and inclusive patriotism not only have theological 
implications, they also affect the political culture and the economy. So far, the European 
Union has not been able to generate a viable Euro-patriotism that would not be anti- 
American or anti-Islamic or anti-Russian, and yet be a defining moment for European 
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citizenship. Timothy Garton Ash, in rightly describing Euro-Gaullism or Euro- 
nationalism as the alternative to Euro-Atlanticism, has been warning that “the line 
between Europe as Not-America and Europe as Anti-America is not clearly marked on 
any map.”’” There is only one way out, he concluded, and that is to strengthen the 
Atlantic partnership for the sake of a better and freer world: Timothy Garton Ash 
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recalled that many of those in Europe who appear “anti-American” “are often 
disappointed lovers, measuring America against its own high ideal of itself.” A Europe, 
he concluded, “that likes the idea of America is a better Europe. Indeed, if we confront 
America with its own better self, we are confronting it, historically speaking, with a 
vision of a better Europe.” Sometimes, to follow this noble perspective seems to be 
more difficult than squaring the circle. It is difficult for many old and new Europeans 
alike. Unlike in the US, migration into the European Union is basically not driven by 
the political or cultural attraction of a European patriotism. It is driven by the political 
freedom prevailing in Europe, and it is driven by the prevailing welfare state benefits of 
the European states. No matter how culturally diverse the US is, it is united in a 
multireligious civil religion, and in a religion-based constitutionalism, which the 
European majority rejects. It is not surprising that as a consequence of this European 
secularism and, in fact, global exceptionalism, religious diversity poses stronger 
problems for most European societies than for the US, where religion remains a strong 
fact of life amid secular liberalism. 

Popular culture and “high culture” have found a good balance and mutual 
recognition across the Atlantic. Euro-Disney in Paris and classical operas in San 
Francisco, McDonald’s, pop music and Hollywood movies across Europe, growing 
numbers of French and Italian restaurants in the US and a continuous prevalence of 
European tourists among Americans — these and related questions touch on the lowest 
possible level of transatlantic stereotypes and commonalities. Even matters of 
biologically engineered food, the death penalty or political unilateralism are “merely” of 
a political nature and can be managed as issues of transatlantic domestic policy. The 
real transatlantic value gap is about the public role of religion, faith and God. Compared 
with the days of the “Pilgrim Fathers,” cause and effect of the dispute about religion had 
been reversed. The US was perceived as fundamentalist, Europe as relativistic. No 
matter the many shades of grey that prevail, religion has obviously become the most 
divisive matter among many citizens of the Atlantic civilization. 
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5. Toward a Common Global Agenda? 


“Who needs a counterweight anyway?” asked Niall Ferguson, only to immediately 
give the quintessential answer: “Both the United States and the European Union have 
far more to gain from cooperation than from competition. The bottom line is that they 


4 
need, even depend on, each other.” 


This does not mean that fantasies of counter-power 
and suspicion of a hidden European agenda will not prevail. It also does not mean that 
cooperation could not again give way to competition, and it surely will. The answer lies 
in the degree of competition and cooperation that is acceptable for transatlantic 
cohesion. It is ultimately a matter of defining priorities that are essential for the well- 
being, the freedom and security of all in the Atlantic civilization. The US and the EU 
will grow into a common global agenda by trial and error only, so it seems. Their 
contrasting interpretations of fundamental concepts such as national sovereignty, the 
relationship between soft power and hard power, and their attitude toward the United 
Nations and other instruments of multilateralism will have to be balanced with their 
shared interests, increasingly shared threat perceptions and the set of instruments they 
are ready to entertain in order to achieve their goals.” 

The differences on migration and integration as discussed above also have 
implications for the way in which the US and the EU approach matters of global 
relevance, and certainly the relationship with the Arab world. Europe sits at the frontline 
of the Western world with Russia to its east and with the world of Islam to its south. 
None of these experiences confronts the US. Mexican immigration, legal or illegal, is of 
a substantially different nature and the integration pattern of the largely Catholic 
population from Latin America underlines the differences of its effects compared with 
Islamic migration into Europe. 

More than for the US, the migration issue has a twofold-meaning for Europe. It is 
not only confronting Europe with the migration of Muslims — today constituting 3.2 
percent of Europe’s 491 million citizens (15 million) — but it also confronts Europe with 
its neighboring Muslim states and their internal situations.” During the Cold War, one 
of the favorite disputes among Atlantic partners related to the question of who 
understood the Russians best. While Europeans claimed that proximity and historical 
experiences among neighbors mattered more, Americans insisted on their own strategic 
competence and personal knowledge of the Soviet Union and its ambitions. The 
Atlantic Alliance was able to balance both views with its two-fold approach of 
deterrence and cooperation as outlined in the 1967 Harmel Report. To this day, a similar 
balance of transatlantic views on the Broader Middle East, and especially on the future 
relationship with Iran, is still missing. The EU maintains a Euro-Mediterranean 
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Partnership, NATO manages its own Mediterranean Dialogue but none of these 
cooperative efforts has been able to either transform the region or to link it in 
cooperative ways to the West in a new security structure. 

One of the promising elements of recent developments has been the creation of the 
Middle East Quartet. In spite of rivalry and ongoing differences in perception and 
strategic approach, the US and the EU, together with the United Nations and Russia, 
were able to work out the Road Map for a lasting peace in the Middle East. This 
document of April 2003 has become the road map for a sustainable and comprehensive 
solution to the Middle East conflict.” The resolution of the Middle East conflict on the 
basis of a two-state solution — a secure Israel in recognized borders and a secure 
Palestine in recognized borders — remains the highest and most pressing priority on the 
international agenda. Continuous failure in resolving the Middle East conflict will also 
mean a continuous de-legitimization of both the United States and the European Union 
to be accepted as honest brokers and mediators. The relaunched Arab peace initiative of 
spring 2007 has added a new dimension to the search for a comprehensive peace 
concept. The Middle East Quartet would be well advised to take the Arab League on 
board and take their new commitment to a comprehensive peace order in the Middle 
East seriously. 

The European Union has been taken more seriously by the United States — and also 
by Israel — since it has enhanced its robust presence in the region since 2006. At the 
request of Israel, the European Union has been securing the Gaza border in Rafah since 
early 2006 (European Border Assistance Mission, EUBAM). With the deployment of 
about 6,000 European soldiers in Southern Lebanon and in the coastal waters between 
Lebanon and Israel in 2006, the European Union has become a key player in the Middle 
East conflict. 

The Middle East conflict is inextricably linked to and overshadowed by the rise of 
Iran as a regional power. The Iranian nuclear ambition has met Western concern and 
helplessness. Iran’s policy has changed the power equation in the Broader Middle East 
and will continue doing so. Western reactions will remain obfuscated and limited as 
long as the original Middle East conflict cannot be resolved and taken off the global 
agenda. No matter the outcome of the specific issues, the Broader Middle East will 
remain the most difficult region for the United States and the European Union to project 
their partnership and global role. In order to achieve peace and stability, freedom and 
prosperity in the Broader Middle East, the US and the EU will have to map out the 
future for the region in cooperation with all moderate forces in the Arab world. They 
may try to apply certain experiences from their successful past, most notably the idea of 
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a multidimensional (and, of course, multilateral) approach to the evolution of a 
comprehensive peace order.” 

Beyond the Broader Middle East, the European Union and the United States are 
increasingly confronted with the painfully unsettled agenda of Africa’s development. 
Africa, after all, is Europe’s immediate neighboring continent. Africa cannot be 
neglected any longer without unpleasant repercussions for Europe itself, including the 
effects of illegal migration and the spreading of crime. In a sense, Africa as much as the 
Broader Middle East, are not really “out of area” for Europe. They form an integral 
element in the shaping of Europe’s future. 

The term “out of area” began its career as a technical description of engagements of 
the Atlantic Alliance outside the territory of its partner countries covered by the NATO 
Treaty. In its variant “out of area or out of business” the term has become an American 
slogan for judging the strategic competence and readiness for action of the European 
Union.” In historical perspective, “out of area” differences have been the longest 
standing disputes of the Atlantic civilization. Spanish and Portuguese colonialism in 
Latin America was followed by the global outreach of Great Britain and France, the 
Netherlands and Belgium, and belatedly Germany and Italy. After the independence of 
the Latin American republics following the defeat of Napoleon in the early nineteenth 
century, the Monroe Doctrine of 1823 declared US dominance over the affairs in the 
Western hemisphere. Latin America fell under the strategic control of the US. 
Interventions occurred whenever American interests were at stake. The claim of the 
United States in the seventeenth century to gain independence from colonial and 
oppressive European states was followed by genuine American imperialism in the 
nineteenth century: Haiti, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Guam, the Philippines, “Gun Boat 
Diplomacy” toward Japan, China, and Korea — the list of imperial American power 
projections and colonial adventures is substantially shorter than the list of European 
colonial expansions, nevertheless it exists. Woodrow Wilson’s insistence on national 
self-determination came as a liberating support to the colonized people and the ethnic 
minorities in multi-ethnic empires in Europe. Yet American power projections did not 
vanish from the surface of the earth after his the Fourteen Points of his post-war 
program had been outlined. 

Decolonization of the twentieth century has correctly been perceived as the 
shrinking of Europe’s global power. Although this is by and large true, Europe’s 
influence in its former colonies and its interest in their development has not vanished. 
But the notion and content of power has changed in both directions. Most post-colonial 
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elites of the first generation had been educated in Europe and their political socialization 
manifested European concepts more than anything else. Their new states followed 
stages of sovereignty not so alien to the internal evolution in Europe itself. The rise of 
the nation state in the name of national sovereignty, the quest for popular sovereignty 
and democracy, the antagonism between national integration and political pluralism, 
and finally the ongoing migration pattern toward the former “colonial centers” linked 
Europe again with its former colonies, often with growing approval by the indigenous 
population.“ Since the beginning of European integration, a new relationship between 
European countries and their former colonies was part of the evolving European 
process. Europe’s strategic interest became ever more focused, promoting regional 
cooperation and, wherever possible, integration across the Third World. Moreover, the 
European Union is the largest donor of development aid to countries in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America and often the leading investor in their emerging markets. 

The US filled the power vacuum European countries had left “out of area” with their 
own strategic, military, political and humanitarian presence. The US started its 
Indochina involvement in 1954 with the participation at the Geneva Conference 
following French defeat in Dien Bien Phu. Also in 1954, a US-inspired coup overthrew 
the Mossadeq government in Iran, which started the US presence in a region that 
formerly belonged to the British sphere of influence. The fall of the Shah in 1979 
changed America’s strategic position in the Gulf region. Saudi-Arabia became 
America’s most important ally — until “9/11.” Since the days of the Suez crisis and 
intensified with the Arab-Israeli War of 1973, the US has become the dominant external 
power in the Middle East with strong protective ties to Israel, but also with strong ties to 
some of the other countries; Egypt and Jordan receive more military aid than any other 
country in the world except for Israel. European political, and moreover military, 
influence has shrunk with the withdrawal of troops from the Middle East, from 
Indochina, from the Indian subcontinent and from many places in Africa — although 
France maintained its post-colonial big power presence in sub-Saharan Africa as long as 
it could. With the emerging Common Foreign, Security and Defense Policy of the EU it 
is not without conceptual reason, historical foundation or political purpose that the 
European Union is beginning to again expand the projection of its power — both 
geographically and in terms of instruments and goals.*' The test case for Europe’s 
global role in the twenty-first century will all in all be in regions where Europe once 
used to execute colonial interests. In the twenty-first century, Europe returns to global 
presence. As the European Union, Europe’s interests are defined by peace, partnership 
and development through good governance, by the promotion of rule of law, democracy 
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and regional integration. This is altogether a very different approach and agenda from 
past projections of European-ness around the world. 


»® on these matters through a continuous 


Defining the “terms of engagement 
transatlantic bargain is without alternative if the US and the EU want to manage global 
affairs as each other’s most important partner during the twenty-first century. US power 
projection will remain necessary, irreplaceable and inevitable, yet the US needs 
partners, as became painfully evident not only after the military defeat of Saddam 
Hussein in Iraq in 2003. On the other hand, the EU, driven by its experience that favors 
non-military solutions to resolve conflicts and by its genuine focus on conflict- 
prevention, will need the partnership with the US if it wants to truly succeed in most of 
the world’s intricate conflicts of a new era. 

It is the curse of their common past and the logic of their limits that bind the US and 
the EU together in building and executing a common global agenda. Whenever 
possible, they will be well advised to engage other countries and their resources, 
experiences and perspectives. Transatlantic partnership will increasingly be embedded 
in a multipolar structure of world affairs. Neither the US nor the EU will have to worry 
about this. Their primacy in world affairs can only be undermined by their own hands.“ 
Their potential of mistakes will not reduced by any act of unilateralism or any ludicrous 
declaration of independence of either of the Atlantic partners. At least this lesson both 
the US and the EU should have learned from the past decades of their constructive and 
by and large enormously successful internal development and the global projection of 
the Atlantic civilization. Amidst its Second Founding, the European Union would 
continuously need the United States as its indispensable and most reliable partner in the 
promotion of shared values and common interests. 
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VII. Globalization and the Changing Rationale for European Integration 


1. Buzzwords as Moving Targets with Limited Explanatory Capacity 


Any perusal of the social science literature reveals that “globalization” has become 
the most important buzzword of the early twenty-first century. To understand and define 
the current path of the world, scholars seem to assess the processes of globalization as 
the main driving force of the newly emerging world order.' Economists reinforce this 
assumption of globalization as the most important paradigm of the current development 
on earth with empirical evidence. Also historical logic seems to lend support to the 
perspective of an inevitable road toward more globalization, with only the sky as the 
limit. In the world of politics, more on the left it seems, the logic of globalization is 
being perceived as the most important driving force for the future formulation of foreign 
and of domestic policies alike. In spite of the absence of a clear understanding of what 
“globalization” truly means and which definition of its character and role can claim 
consensus, the term “globalization” has achieved greater recognition than any other 
single word that tries to characterize the post Cold War era. 

“Globalization” implies a never-ending expansion of market economy and market 
based culture. It refers to science and technology driven increases in global 
interdependence and to seemingly limitless trans-border cooperation for the sake of new 
economic and cultural opportunities. “Globalization” means the exponential increase in 
cross-border flows of goods, services and capital and an incessant increase in cross- 
border exchanges of knowledge. Critics of “globalization” have argued about the social 
costs of global capitalism, they have defended the “losers” of globalization, have 
attacked its effects on regional, local or personal identities and have warned about 
populist and xenophobic political backlashes.” Globalization is intrinsically linked to an 
increase in individualization and thus seems difficult to deal with on a political level, as 
demonstrated by the debates about the “Tobin tax” and other proposals intended to 
regulate global market developments. Some authors have gone so far as to suggest that 
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“globalization” means the end of politics and thus the end of the established nation state 
as globalization is unleashing unprecedented forces undermining all notions of 
territorially-based loyalty and power. 

As is the case with all great and thus intrinsically simplistic notions that try to label 
a whole era, the definition and assessment of “globalization” will undergo further 
transformations while its realities and implications unfold. It remains to be seen whether 
or not globalization will truly define the “Golden Age” of a new global century “beyond 
modernity,” as Martin Albrow has suggested, transcending former notions of time and 
of space-bound ways to organize human life and society and bringing peace and 
prosperity, modernization and stability, consumerism and individualism to every corner 
of the earth.” Skeptics have framed the term “globaloney.” 

So far, the best and most widely spread description of “globalization” has been 
provided by journalistic rather than by scholarly reflections of the phenomena 
involved.“ This is an indication of the moving character of the target. From all available 
evidence we know that “globalization” remains incomplete in its global outreach, 
contested in many places of the world and challenged in its unique character as far as 
former experiences or current directions of mankind are concerned.” 

One should not try to add another definition to the ever-increasing literature on 
globalization — which in itself might be a symptom of globalizing trends. The most 
condensed understanding of “globalization” available in the current academic literature 
reads as following: Driven by science and technology, a global market place is 
unfolding, guided by an invisible hand and working to the benefit of all those world 
citizens ready to accept the patterns offered by globalization and willing to relate their 
life and work to them. Such a catch-all definition must accept the most fundamental 
critique of globalization, namely that the market alone does not provide paradise on 
earth and that globalization therefore is in danger of becoming an ideology, shying away 
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from the asymmetries and alienation it (also) produces. No matter how far the processes 
of global interdependence and homogenization will go, disparities will prevail on a 
large scale. No matter how far the enormous transformations in communication and the 
unique spread of technology reach, the number of world citizens who can truly harvest 
the fruits of the financial markets and trans-border moves of global companies, of 
scientific and technological interdependencies, of all materiel and immaterial aspects of 
globalization, remains limited. Some of the debates about globalization seem to be a 
new variation of the intellectual and ideological quarrels between Adam Smith and Karl 
Marx and both their acolytes and heirs. 

One of the speculations about globalization concerns its implications. Globalization, 
one analyst has argued, may be understood “as a dialectical process in which 
homogenizing forces may bring with them a new emphasis on difference and 


*© It is at this juncture that “globalization” has been linked with 


diversity. 
“Europeanization,” referring to the processes of European integration. Peter van Ham 
has asked whether globalization and “Europeanization” are parallel processes or parallel 
puzzles: Does globalization push “Europeanization” or is it the other way around? Does 
globalization limit or broaden the prospects and ambitions of European integration? Can 


and will European integration put its mark on the future evolution of globalization? 


2. European Integration as Forerunner or Latecomer to Globalization? 


The relationship between the processes of European integration and globalization is 
as intricate and complex as the relationship between “globalization” and 
“Americanization,” terms often used synonymously. Sometimes it is said that European 
integration in itself was a consequence of global developments, if not an early reaction 
to post-war globalism. The start of European integration in the 1950’s cannot be 
understood without focusing on the role that the United States has played in it. The 
creation of the Bretton Woods System and the Marshall Plan, the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank were relevant elements in preparing the path to 
European integration. “The immediate ideas,” George Ross wrote, “came from the 
fertile brain of Jean Monnet, but the constraints which made producing such ideas 
necessary — American pressure to resolve outstanding postwar economic and political 
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differences between the French and the Germans and thus normalize the new Germany 
and allow it to participate in European defense in the Cold War context — were global.” 

American scholarship tends to emphasize the US role in laying the groundwork for 
European integration.” From a European perspective, the internal European impetus to 
reconcile the warring nations of Europe will always be cherished as its own genuine 
moral rationale for integration. As far as the geopolitical setting is concerned, it is worth 
debating in which way the origins of European integration were already rooted in a 
global context or not. As seen from Europe, certainly the oil shock of 1973 had global 
roots and ramifications, and it convinced political leaders in the European Community 
to lay the groundwork for a common currency. Inflexible labor markets, welfare state 
constraints, and insufficient productivity hampered the early realization of this idea, 
leading to worldwide talks in the 1970’s about “Eurosclerosis.” In the end, it was 
overcome by the creation of a Single Market and a common currency. While for 
Europeans, these developments were logical consequences of an internal rationale, from 
an American perspective they might be synonymous with “anticipated globalization in 
one region.” 

Whether or not this European strife for “anticipated globalization in one region” was 
truly intentional will remain subject to scholarly debates. Scholarly approaches are often 
conditioned by the position and perception that one takes to understand the inherent 
driving forces of European integration. Those who look at it from the outside seem to 
view Europe and European integration through the eyes of its common foreign trade 
policy, which represents various national and sectoral protectionist interests. Those who 
look at European integration from within the EU seem to look at it through the eyes of 
the acquis communautaire: A common European law, supported by the work of the 
Commissioner for Competition, facilitated the development of a Single Market and 
continues to shape it through policies of deregulation and market liberalization, along 
with the creation of common norms. The euro has turned what used to be labeled intra- 
EU trade into de facto domestic trade. For the members of the eurozone the export share 
has sunk to around 10 percent of their overall trade, which is close to the export share of 
the US economy. 

No matter the economic focus on the evolution of the European Single Market, it is 
imperative to recognize that it always has been a policy-induced concept. From its 
origin, European integration has been a political goal and a policy-led process. The 
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creation of a common market was the consequence of sector-specific and functional 
mechanisms aimed at finally achieving a political goal: to bring about peace and a new 
order on the European continent. Sector-specific and functional integration succeeded, 
because it followed the logic of the market in an era of ever increasing cooperation, 
including the use of comparative advantages. However, the European market-building 
process has been initiated and promoted by political will and political considerations; 
this explains some of its idiosyncrasies and contradictions. The political imperative does 
not mean that genuine market forces did not support the creation of a European Single 
Market. In fact they did, at times even against the creeping skepticism and wavering 
will of timid politicians. The support of most European business leaders for a Single 
Market and for the creation of the euro was overwhelming. But it must be reiterated that 
first and foremost European integration was — and still is — a politically driven process. 
Globalization, in turn, has been market driven from the outset. 

Some of the key characteristics of the strategy to create a European Single Market 
with a common currency suggest the existence of an inherent parallelism with the 
processes of globalization. The search for comparative cost advantages, the efforts to 
support economies of scale and the steady liberalization of markets and labor laws was 
always intended to project the economic potential of Europe to the global economy as a 
whole. These dimensions of European integration imply techniques which are 
complementary to the overall processes of globalization. Nevertheless, the driving 
principle behind the patterns of globalization and of “Europeanization” has always been 
different in its most fundamental respect: “Europeanization” was always a political goal, 
driven by political will, while “globalization” was induced by the market through 
technological achievements. European integration was based and remains based on the 
assumption that politics will bring nations and states together. Globalization is 
understood as a process where the market brings people together. As a consequence of 
this inherent difference, European integration has always followed a very top-down 
approach while globalization primarily follows a bottom-up pattern. 

Both processes have been criticized for an inherent lack of democratic 
accountability. As one of the reactions to this critique, European politicians invented the 
notion of a “Europe of the Citizens.” Irrespective of the term, its underlying logic and 
the efforts to turn it into reality will ultimately succeed in increasing legitimacy and 
public support for the integration process remains to be seen. Some are inclined to judge 
the whole effort as populist and as fishing for compliments. As far as the defenders of 
globalization are concerned, they still have to invent a concept in the first place that 
could be capable of translating global street protests against globalization into a viable 
and inclusive goal that can constructively influence the future pattern of globalization. 

For academics, the relationship between European integration and globalization 
might remain a “chicken and egg problem.” Ambivalences and disparities are bound to 
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continue, particularly with regard to the political economy of Europe and its exposure to 
further trends of globalization. To name but a few of them: 

The European welfare state will continue to be challenged by the ever-dynamic 
American economy. Issues of market liberalization — from agriculture to energy and 
from education and health — will remain a source of transatlantic disputes. They will 
also be the source of questions of whether or not the EU is dynamic enough to cope 
with its internal problems of unemployment. This is not to say that EU leaders do not 
know or understand the problems at the root of the structural unemployment in 
Europe.’ But the EU’s political economy will have to undergo continuous and probably 
even stronger changes if it wants to meet the challenges posed by American interests in 
the application of globalization.'! 

EU enlargement to Central and Eastern Europe has enhanced social and regional 
disparities within the European Union with lasting consequences for labor relations, 
disparities of affluence and an incessant search for comparative advantages which in 


. sta R x 12 
turn will be criticized as “social dumping.” 


The new Central and Eastern European 
member-states of the EU are not only confronted with internal EU disputes over 
solidarity and reallocation of resources, they are also exposed to the challenges of the 
globalized economy. Some of these challenges contradict their needs and hopes with 
regard to the consequences of EU membership. While they wish to protect their newly 
established and still developing market economies through EU membership, they are 
confronted by other emerging regions with strong competitors for direct private 


investments. 
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In the decade ahead, the European Union is going to see more and rather heated 
debates over resource allocation and the competences for regional autonomy in 
economic decision-making. It remains doubtful whether the current mechanisms of EU 
Structural and Regional Funds can be maintained as the main source of resource 
allocation and as a means to overcome internal disparities within the enlarged EU. It 
might be difficult to achieve, but the EU is in need of a new mechanism to balance 
internal solidarity and regional cohesion in economic decision-making with a new 
dynamics and competition-mindedness to grasp the opportunities of globalization. The 
EU needs an autonomous source of income. It needs an EU tax. 

The more the EU develops as a global economic and political actor, the more it will 
be confronted with the hopes and interests of developing countries who want a fair 
share in the overall pursuit of globalization. Whether on social issues, as far as 
economic demands or questions of cultural identity are concerned, the developing 
countries of the southern hemisphere are increasingly claiming their proper place in a 
globalizing world. While for some regions in the southern hemisphere European 
integration can serve as a model for regional cooperation and integration, other regions 
are still in the process of “cultural decolonization.” They are torn between the quest for 
autonomous, i.e., non-Western identity-building and their claim of greater economic 
solidarity from the West in order to achieve their goals of sustainable development." 
Neither Europe nor the other developed regions in the world can escape the economic 
consequences and political conflict in the developing world any longer." 

The most fundamental question directed at the European body politic is simple and 
yet irritating: To what extent does globalization limit or even undermine autonomous 
political decision-making, democratic accountability and the supremacy of law? Is there 
a different effect of globalization on the individual member states of the European 
Union and on the European Union as a whole? Given the speed and the primarily 
autonomous, if not anarchic character of globalization, it is imperative to ask how far 
any local, national or supranational political entity can tame, frame and direct the path 
of globalization? The European Union claims to be the answer to the limits of national 
sovereignty among European nation states by way of pooling sovereignty on a 
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supranational level. Could this Europeanized sovereignty be hijacked by the processes 
of globalization before its fruits can properly be harvested? 

A case in point is the challenge of migration to the European Union. In the process 
of forming the Single Market, “freedom of labor” was heralded as one of the four most 
valuable goals, moral and political in character, economic and cultural in consequence.'° 
Since the 1990’s, the European Union has experienced external migration which clearly 
outnumbers the internal migration within the European Union as envisaged by the 
strategists of the Single Market. The notion of migration within the European Union as 
a symbol of a post national European identity has turned into a symbol of fear and for 
some even into an outright threat to Europe’s stability and affluence from poor and 
troublesome peripheries of Europe. This change in the perception of migration poses 
unprecedented social, economic, and identity questions for the European Union, while 
at the same time the EU is promoting a “Europe of the Citizens” and its concept of a 
European citizenship as promulgated for the first time in the Treaty of Maastricht. 

Ethnicity — which the member states of the European Union were able to overcome 
among themselves — has come back as an issue of concern through open borders and 
migration from outside the EU. With EU enlargement to Central and Eastern Europe, 
minority matters still prevailing in these areas have been imported into the EU and have 
become “internal matters” of the whole European Union. But more pressing for the EU 
is the enormous increase in migration from the peripheries of Europe, notably from 
territories of the former Soviet Union and from North Africa. Although the issue of 
migration and integration is also pertinent in the US, it is of a somewhat different 
character in North America. While ethnicity might be considered a perennial issue in the 
US, migration has always been linked to the homogenizing identity of America. In the 
absence of a clarified constitutional identity, Europe is not able to approach the 
underlying issues of identity, inclusion and difference in the same way as the US. 
Migration will continue to affect national identities, integration capacities and political 
parties all over the EU. Among the key players in the world economy, Japan and South 
Korea are least affected by implications of ethnically heterogeneous migration. While 
the US is homogeneous as a market and unwavering in its political identity, Japan and 
South Korea remain ethnically homogeneous with the traditional nexus between nation 
and state remaining intact. Europe cannot take consolation in either of these experiences 
as there is no “European dream” into which migrants to Europe could immerse by way 
of expressing their civic commitment to the European body politic. And long ago, 
Europe surpassed the homogeneity levels of Japan or of South Korea. The EU must 
create its genuine immigration policy with an inclusive perspective for immigrants 
accepted into the EU. 


16 The others were the freedom of capital, freedom of goods and freedom of services. 
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3. Globalization and the Current Limits of European Governance and Legitimacy 


Assessments of the economic implications of globalization on Europe dominate the 
scholarly reflection.'’ This is not surprising, and shall not be questioned here. Not 
enough attention however has been given to the political and conceptual consequences 
of globalization on the processes and prospects of European integration and on key 
concepts of constitutional democracy. By making reference to two famous books 
written by Thomas Hobbes in the seventeenth century, it has been suggested that 
globalization does transform the “Leviathan” into “Behemoth”: Globalization could be 
understood as transforming the autarkic and homogenizing power of the modern nation 
state, which was described by Thomas Hobbes in analogy to “Leviathan,” a monstrous 
creature symbolizing evil in the Old Testament. Eventually, globalization forces the 
nation state to retrench. The retrenching nation state no longer capable of exerting all- 
pervasive power over its citizens and losing its homogenizing capacity was described by 
Thomas Hobbes in analogy to “Behemoth,” the retrenching huge water animal likewise 
found in the Old Testament. 

This argument insinuates that the “winners” of globalization might disconnect 
speedily from proven patterns of national loyalty while the “losers” of globalization will 
be excluded from the fruits of globalization without the ability to resort any more to 
traditional means of national solidarity. Along with the reduced capacity of the old- 
styled nation state to act, both the rule of law and the mechanisms of welfare solidarity 
will be undermined by globalization. This argument might be questioned altogether. But 
it is worth asking whether or not the implied consequences of this perception for the 
political capacity of action of the individual nation state might include insights into the 
effects globalization poses to governance in the European Union. 

On economic matters, the EU is responsible for about 80 percent of the decision- 
making of its member states. The question of shrinking capacities for autonomous 
political action might also be valid in light of the developing Political Union, which will 
stretch the need for autonomous capacity of action to new policy fields beyond those 
already established through the formation of the Single Market. The issue is not just 
about abstract political concepts. It is also one about leadership and the selection of 
political leaders under conditions of globalization: Will the market outweigh politics 
and public affairs? What are the consequences for the quality of leadership in public 
office if the execution of leadership is increasingly more attractive and rewarding in the 
private sector? Who is interested in public office under the conditions of globalization? 

Given the political character of European integration, the EU and its leadership is 
forced for its own sake to reflect on the needs to make both the Single Market and 
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European governance a lasting success. In this context, three aspects are of particular 
interest as they point to the implications of globalization on governance structures and 
market mechanisms in the European Union: 
a) implications of globalization on the consistency and strength of EU governance; 
b) implications of globalization on popular legitimacy and the ability to generate 
loyalty within the EU; and 
c) implications of globalization on the rationale of the European Union. 


(a) Many reflections on these matters must naturally remain speculative, but it can 
be assumed with certainty that the process of European integration will be affected and 
challenged by an “increasing global exposure,” as Jorg Monar has described it.'* Since 
the end of the Cold War, Europe has been confronted with a growing demand to 
increase its international posture. Many actors and observers from within the European 
Union have stressed the need for a stronger international role of the EU. Challenges 
from the outside, such as the conflicts in Southeast Europe, but also the evolution of the 
international trade regime, have increasingly encouraged the European Union to 
develop a stronger international profile. 

The increasing international exposure of the European Union forces the EU to 
address questions about its political and military will in order to act beyond its own 
borders. But also the ever stronger interdependence of markets, goods, technologies and 
even of social developments continuously impacts the scope, the structures and the 
goals of the multileveled governing processes in the European Union. The European 
Union is not only exposed to international competition, it also has to make policy 
choices with systemic consequences on issues which traditionally have been outside of 
the purview of European integration. This is, for instance, also inevitable with regard to 
the need of what the French like to call “gouvernance économique”: A sustainable euro 
is not feasible if it is not coupled with a governance system on economic and fiscal 
matters that echoes tested and proven structures of economic governance within the 
traditional nation state. Another case in point is education, formerly a taboo for EU 
regulation. The prerogatives of national cultural identity, federal autonomy and the 
skepticism about a European education policy have been strong barriers against a visible 
European Union profile in this policy field. Since the promulgation of the somewhat 
pretentious Lisbon Strategy of 2000 — outlining the need to make the EU more 
competitive and growth-oriented — it has been recognized that the EU should at least 
coordinate matters of education, developments of curricula and education structures 
within the EU.'” The EU has not done enough by these standards. Yet, at least methods 
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of benchmarking have been introduced in order to encourage learning processes on the 
basis of positive experiences in the education system of other EU partner societies. The 
standardization of academic degrees in the EU along the line of US norms (the Bologna 
Process has initiated BA and MA degrees as standard university degrees across the EU) 
introduces the first elements of competition and openness in the European education 
market, including more scope for tuition-based education. In this crucial field for 
Europe’s future competitiveness, the EU has been a slow learner; nevertheless its 
learning curve has increased. 

The most worrying fact remains: An increasing brain drain makes young Europeans 
leave for the US. There they find the best possible research universities in the world and 
often an attractive entrance into the job market. Europe is losing its future if it cannot 
reverse the trend by which almost 80 percent of young European scholars who have 
done their PhD in the US do not return to Europe. Europe has to dig deeper than 
changing degree labels and structures. Ultimately, the European Union’s education 
debate has to reevaluate its anthropology as far as the pedagogical norms — from 
kindergarten standards to education aspirations at the tertiary level — are concerned, if it 
wants to properly tap the full potential of its children in the age of globalization and if it 
wants to remain attractive for the brightest of its young adults. Europe needs to offer 
them opportunities and encourage the development of their talents. This must become 
the most important matter on the domestic political agenda of the EU. 

The European governance debate on this and related matters will continuously 
oscillate between the advocates of autonomous decision-making on the national or 
regional or even local levels and those who favor a stronger framework set by the 
European Union. If Europe wants to develop consistent responses to the quest for a 
stronger global role, it requires governance mechanisms capable of strengthening and 
projecting Europe’s political choices and strategic decisions in all fields relevant for the 
formation of the future societies in Europe, including education and research. 

So far, the European debate on these matters has been limited by an artificial divide 
between those who favor centralized concepts of policy-formation and policy- 
implementation and those who ardently support decentralized solutions, rooted in 
Europe’s diverse cultural experiences and identities. Some aspects of the controversies 
might be withering away once increased realization will spread about the global 
challenge posed to all EU societies alike. Responses will always leave room for local 
decisions on matters of education, and they should always encourage competition 
among European and American solutions. But there can be no doubt whatsoever that the 
debate is not just about Europe’s competition with the US or Europe’s desire to balance 
challenges of globalization with local solutions which preserve cultural — and linguistic 
— identities. The debate is about EU governance in so far as the ability of its member 
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states is concerned to generate and exert power of decision-making and policy- 
implementation in the speedily transforming world of globalization. The strategic 
importance of education and research is still to be discovered by the EU: Europe also 
needs to see its Union as one stretching into a common education and research market if 
it wants to compete with the best forms of teaching, research and development in the 
US and elsewhere. Not doing so because of national or regional pride would undermine 
the strength of the European market by undermining the most critical precondition for 
its continuous success: the evolution of new generations with leadership qualities and 
competitive skills ready for the globalizing world. 


(b) The more the EU agenda is widening and globalizing, the more the EU will have 
to address the issue of legitimacy among its citizens. A stronger “sense of ownership” 
has to grow between European Union citizens and European Union institutions. This 
issue is neither new nor specific to the European Union.” It must however worry 
supporters of European integration that the increase in European legislation and the 
tendency to European solutions of challenges posed by the post Cold War agenda has 
not substantially increased popular support for the basic idea of European integration. 
Whenever hard political choices are necessary, the majority of EU citizens still prefers 
to rally behind the structures and the power of their own state. This has been even 
visible, for instance, in the aftermath of the terrorist attacks on the US on September 11, 
2001, and in Madrid on March 11, 2004. 

As long as cohesive governance structures and robust constitutionalism are still 
evolving, the European Union can easily be blamed by member state governments and 
oppositions alike for being either incompetent or penetrating too strongly into national 
or regional prerogative rights. As long as EU governance structures are less than 
optimal in terms of coherence, transparency, efficiency and democratic accountability, it 
will remain abstract to discuss whether EU institutions claim enough, too little or 
already too much loyalty from EU citizens. Any legitimacy tests must compare the 
comparable. This is certainly not the case when nation states, whose powers have been 
developed and exercised over centuries, are compared to the performance of the 
European Union, which only began to link its ambition of governance to the desires, 
hopes and concerns of Europe’s citizens five decades ago. Legitimacy is a variable of 
consistent structures that can claim to truly deliver. If they fail to deliver, legitimacy 
will be endangered. If, however, they are not yet enabled or mandated to act in an 
appropriate way, they can neither lose legitimacy nor be blamed for underperformance. 

Globalization adds a new dimension to the reflection about EU legitimacy. The 
impact of globalization on the ability of the European Union to maintain and increase its 
legitimacy (a process which requires a parallel increase in coherent, transparent and 
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efficient governance) will remain a test case to be answered by the degree of recognition 
of the EU among its citizens in the course of the next decade. The improvement of 
governance structures is one instrument to achieve this goal, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of treaty revisions the EU has experienced twice in the first decade of the 
twenty-first century. Another instrument is the full use of the potential of European 
citizenship, originally introduced by the Treaty of Maastricht. This concept has yet to be 
filled with substance, for instance through the introduction of a European-wide 
referendum or through better means of citizen participation in pan-European parties, but 
also through technical improvements such as the introduction of a uniform electoral 
procedure for European Parliament elections or through an EU tax. 

The proof of the pudding lies in the eating. In order to increase EU legitimacy, it is 
important to raise the awareness among its citizens that the EU is about political choices 
and not only about the execution of bureaucratic norms. To this end, the EU needs 
political goals and projects, which require strong governance and facilitate the 
identification of the EU citizens with “their” European Union. This is the only way to 
inculcate life into the concept of “ownership,” which was originally introduced in 
discussions about “good governance” in developing countries. But it also holds merits 
for European integration. 


(c) The third and most fundamental aspect affecting European integration as a 
consequence of globalization points to the very rationale of European integration. The 
raison d’étre of European integration has undergone enormous transformations since the 
1950’s. The idea of internal reconciliation among former enemies — France and 
Germany in particular — led to a twofold integration: internally, beginning with the six 
founding states of the European Economic Community and extending to the EU with 
almost thirty member states in the early twenty-first century; externally, between the EU 
and other key players of the global economy who at the same time are the most 
important partners of the EU in pursuing democratic values and pluralistic societies, 
notably the United States and Canada, Japan and South Korea. 

Globalization is pushing the European Union into a comprehensive global role that 
transcends the original raison d’étre of European integration. Internal reconciliation has 
begun to be broadened by the search for Europe’s reconciliation with global 
contradictions, tensions and constraints. In doing so, Europe is turning from an 
internally driven object to an externally oriented subject of world politics. It remains an 
open question to which degree the politically driven character of European integration 
can be maintained under these global circumstances. As Europe is becoming more 
globally oriented than ever, the EU has to ensure that domestic political goals will not 
be neglected. 

Good governance, legitimacy and clarity on the EU’s raison d’étre are intrinsically 
interlinked if Europe is to play the role the euro indicates and the increasing global 
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exposure of the EU insinuates. This is not going to be a simple and easy process. It 
poses challenges to Europe’s identity and to the internal cohesion between local, 
regional, national and European interests. It challenges loyalties. It must also take into 
consideration the ever-increasing role of the media, particularly as long as a European 
public sphere has only incrementally developing. It must reckon with backlashes and 
must sustain contradictions. It will have to search for recognition among its own 
citizens — which turns out to be a new version of a “plébiscite de tous les jours,” this 
time on a European level — and for respect and acceptance among its global partners. 

As part of the process to adopt European integration to the challenges and 
opportunities of globalization, the European Union, must redefine the notion of its 
“border” and its “limits.” While the acquis communautaire is defining the internal 
border and frames the political and legal norms for all EU member states, the global 
projection of European interests requires a reassessment of traditional geographical 
restraints on the projection of its scope of action. Europe still has to better learn that 
borders in the age of globalization are no longer, and certainly not only marked by 
geography. Borders in the age of globalization are defined to a great extent by the 
political will to conceive and explore what lies behind them.”! 

To define the notion and limits of “borders” as a function of political will and not 
merely of geography and territoriality becomes inevitable if the European Union wants 
to maintain its aspiration as a political driven and political led operation in the age of 
globalization. In order to shape globalization and not only be shaped by it, the European 
Union must — on all accounts — develop a global posture, a global role. This means 
nothing less than a redefinition of the rationale of European integration. The European 
Union will have to turn from an internally driven process intended to overcome 
divisions and conflicts within Europe to an externally oriented process intended to 
contribute to world developments and to influence the future path of the earth by 
sharing experiences and projecting interests. 

Until the mid-twentieth century, Europe has had the reputation of an imperialistic 
and colonial continent, dominating most global developments for more than two 
centuries. Two totalitarian regimes and two world wars led to the self-destruction of 
Europe and to the exhaustion of both its ideals and its reputation. During the second half 
of the twentieth century, Europe was capable of recovering through means of internal 
reconciliation, law-based democratization, and Euro-Atlantic integration. The process of 
internal reconciliation is not completed until the enlargement of the European Union has 
come to full fruition, ultimately defining the geographical borders of Europe’s 
institutions. In parallel with this endeavor, Europe has already begun to redefine its 
global ambitions and interests. 
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The global role of Europe can be based on the best experiences in European history 
during the second half of the twentieth century. Democratic values of an open society 
must be matched with legitimate interests in economic cooperation and political order- 
building with other regions of the world. While the transatlantic partnership will remain 
the most important pillar in a global role for Europe, the European Union has to develop 
a much more ambitious profile for connecting with the other regions of the world in 
shaping the global agenda. European integration is no longer a purpose and function of 
internal considerations. The rationale for European integration will increasingly be 
measured by the degree of Europe’s cooperation with other regions and by European 
contributions to global order-building. In this sense, globalization is not limiting 
European integration. It is forcing European integration to accept purposes and means 
that lie beyond Europe’s territory. 


4. Implications of a Broadened Rationale on Key Notions of European Political Theory 


Implications of globalization on the process of European integration do not only 
affect the material composition of the EU. Implications of globalization are also 
becoming virulent for the interpretation of established key notions of European political 
philosophy and theory, notably for 

a) The notion of sovereignty. 

b) The notion of democracy 

c) The notion of universality and order-building. 

Globalization and its impact on Europe’s rationale for integration is adding new 
components to concepts of politics, which can no longer be fully understood if only 
perceived through the lens of static national experience. 


(a) Modern Western political philosophy has been state centric. One of its key 
terms, at least since the Treaties of Westphalia, is the notion of sovereignty. The 
traditional notion of sovereignty as developed in Western political philosophy consists 
of two components: state sovereignty and popular sovereignty. Sovereignty as a concept 
of political philosophy and legal philosophy has been tightly knit to the evolution of the 
modern nation state. Thus it developed into the guiding principle for the assessment of 
the confines of territoriality and the political space. It also became the legitimizing 
engine for the promotion of participation and popular representation. What began as a 
contradicting conflict between the two concepts of sovereignty developed into a 
mutually reinforcing cohabitation: State sovereignty became recognized as an important 
prerequisite for realizing popular sovereignty. Popular sovereignty became embedded in 
and preserved through state sovereignty. The weaker the state, the more vulnerable is 
popular sovereignty; the weaker popular sovereignty, the more vulnerable is the state. 
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The concept of sovereignty was neither static in the West nor did it remain limited 
to the Western world. In the wake of decolonization processes, it spread all over the 
world. In the context of emerging new states after the end of colonialism, new 
indigenous political leaders were all too often inclined to promote state sovereignty and 
to neglect the demands of popular sovereignty. Often, popular sovereignty was tainted 
as undermining the newly won state sovereignty.” Sometimes, this seemed to be an 
irresistible argument in the earlier stages of nation-building in the Southern hemisphere. 
One might wonder whether the European Union is going through a similar and 
comparable experience while it is struggling to match its quest for sovereignty with its 
claim to democracy. 

Normally, the issue of sovereignty in the context of European integration is 
discussed by mirroring established Western notions of state sovereignty and popular 
sovereignty as prerogatives of the nation state with the efforts to pool sovereignty on the 
supranational level of the EU. European integration runs counter to proven notions of 
state sovereignty while at the same time it is criticized for being unable to generate and 
preserve the inherent democratic values of popular sovereignty. While the EU, say the 
critics, undermines state sovereignty, it cannot deliver sufficient popular sovereignty 
either. If at all, European integration can therefore only yield legitimacy as long as it is 
revitalizing the strength of the nation states as its constituent parts. Some analysts define 
the success of European integration by the degree with which integration can strengthen 
Europe’s nation states.” The evolution of the European governance system, including 
the introduction of the euro and the “European Constitution,” but also the increasing 
implications of globalization on European integration, do not support this state-centered 
analysis. While the European nation state has not turned into an obsolete bystander of 
European politics, the processes of globalization and of European integration “have 
certainly deprived the state of its centrality as an autonomous actor.” This has 
consequences for the concept of sovereignty. 

It seems to be growing consensus that the European Union has acquired some form 
of genuine sovereignty (sovereignty sui generis), at least since the pooling of national 
economic and fiscal sovereignty. Peter van Ham has described the introduction of a 
single European currency as a “defining moment which has established the EU as a new 
European sovereign.”” As long as the political Union lacks a comprehensive character, 
Europe is unfortunately still incomplete as a complementary form to the nation states, 
which have created the European Union and remain its constituent parts. The biggest 
deficit is not institutional but psychological. Europe has been made, by and large, but 
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Europeans are still missing all too often. The European Union is what its name 
expresses, a Union. As such, the EU has been criticized for its lack of popular 
sovereignty, for a “democratic deficit.” The European Union has developed many 
elements of a functioning and accountable parliamentary democracy, but has still fallen 
short of projecting the reputation of representing an undisputed notion of popular 
sovereignty on the European level that is equivalent with, or even a substitute for, the 
traditional concept of popular sovereignty, which is still primarily bound to the nation 
state.”° 

This skeptical view might evaporate over time. After all, the problem with most of 
the critique on Europe’s search for sovereignty is its static character: Critics are inclined 
to see European integration as a phenomenon without political will and drive, run by 
murky technocratic ambitions which will always fall short of generating substantial 
results and legitimacy that can compete with the well established norms and notions of 
political and legal philosophy linked to the nation state. Many analysts tend to equate 
European integration with the outcome of the evolution of sovereignty in the context of 
European nation states with their centuries-long history. European integration can only 
be on the losing edge of the argument since it is just too young a concept and too 
unfinished a reality to be comparable with nation states created in the course of a long 
history. In a certain way, it might be more instructive to compare Europe’s struggle for 
sovereignty with the struggle for sovereignty in the countries of today’s Third World. 

Neither in Europe nor in the Third World was sovereignty achieved over night. 
Neither in Europe nor in the Third World was sovereignty consistently based on the two 
mutually reinforcing pillars of state sovereignty and of popular sovereignty. Neither in 
Europe nor in the Third World did sovereignty always mean the same. Neither in 
Europe nor in the Third World was there ever a fixed, preconceived notion of 
sovereignty which served once and for all its purpose in describing realities or forging 
new ones. As long as the EU is developing, the notion of sovereignty in Europe will 
develop with it. 

Europe will continue to struggle for both territorial sovereignty and for democratic 
legitimacy, that is to say: popular sovereignty. Whenever the European Union is 
accepted as a genuine political phenomenon, it also ought to be accepted that this 
genuine political phenomenon is producing a genuine political theory and norms of 
political and legal philosophy of a genuine character. The European integration process 
is still evolving and has not yet created realities that are forever enshrined and frozen in 
clear and consensual norms and theoretical assessments. European integration will 
continue to bring about its own categories of political and legal theory. As far as good 
governance, democracy, sovereignty and identity-building are concerned, the European 
Union is as developing as any developing country on the face of the earth. 


26 See Siedentop, Larry, Democracy in Europe, London: Allen Lane 2000. 
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The Westphalian peace order of the seventeenth century initiated and legitimized a 
state-centered, territorial based notion of politics and of sovereignty which has become 
all-pervasive in the modern development of the European state. However, it has never 
been an absolute, as demonstrated by any study of European history prior to the 
seventeenth century,’ and underlined by the recognition of the many flaws and 
contradictions in Europe’s application of both state sovereignty and popular sovereignty 
since the Treaties of Westphalia. Globalization and European integration are gradually 
eroding key notions of the Westphalian order of territory-bound politics and 
sovereignty. In the twenty-first century, power will increasingly de-territorialize. It has 
become an excessively multidimensional phenomenon, which can no longer be linked 
to territorial and state power alone. 

Globalization and its impact on European integration will force a continuous 
reassessment of the equation between power and sovereignty in the European context. 
In the past, state and nation were bound together with the state being the administrator 
of the nation. The existence of multinational states such as Switzerland has always 
questioned the cohesion of this purist view. Legalization of dual citizenship in European 
states underlines the possibility that individuals can split their loyalties between two 
states. The introduction of an EU citizenship demonstrates that loyalties can be split 
between two vertical sets of body politics. Analogous to the notion of dual citizenship 
between two nations, the EU citizenship introduces the creation of the notion of dual 
citizenship between a state and the European Union. As a consequence, citizenship need 
not be linked any longer to one state and one nation alone. This is an important result of 
five decades of transformation of the notion of sovereignty in Europe. But it can only be 
the beginning of an enhanced degree of transnational solidarity among Union citizens. 

Most of the Central and Eastern European countries that have joined the EU in the 
first decade of the twenty-first century still have to fully experience the transformation 
of the notion of sovereignty that has been a purely Western European experience for the 
first fifty years of European integration. Mostly, they still tend to cling to established 
notions of state sovereignty. Way beyond the formal accession to the EU, the EU will 
remain confronted with the implications of a different intellectual past on the mentality 
and the political culture of people in Central and Eastern Europe. “Nations and other 
hallucinations,” as Peter van Ham put it, will continue to accompany the path of 
European integration in the decades to come.”* It is worrying too that a strong degree of 
these hallucinations of national parochialism have returned to Western Europe. 


27 Charles Tilly has counted some 500 more or less independent political units in sixteenth century 
Europe. Compared to this, the current number of nation-states in Europe indicates a clear tendency to 
absorption and integration in bigger territories with ever changing loyalties and legitimacies - in 
spite of the breakdown of the European empires which were thriving in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century: Tilly, Charles (ed.), The Formation of National States in Western Europe, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1975: 15. 

28 van Ham, Peter, European Integration and the Postmodern Condition, op.cit.: 15. 
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This transformation period will not help the EU to avoid reacting to the impact of 
globalization. Globalization forces the European Union to develop its appropriate role 
as a global power. One of the dimensions highly underestimated in the scholarly 
reflection about European integration has been the role of European law, and of the 
European Court of Justice in particular. Since the 1960’s, the European Court of Justice 
has applied and developed structural constitutionalism. Whether through the direct 
effects of its rulings, through the generally recognized supremacy of EU law, the 
preemption of national decisions as a consequence of the norm-setting standards of EU 
law or due to the Court of Justice’s judicial review: In spite of much criticism and 
legalistic efforts to draw a line in the sand — as has been done by the German 
Constitutional Court in 1993 in its decision on the Treaty of Maastricht by stating that 
the EU should only be considered an “association of states” and that the majority 
principle in EU decision-making shall remain limited “by the constitutional principles 
and fundamental interests of the Member States” — the supremacy of European law over 
national law has been steadily developing along with the evolution of an ever increasing 
role of the European Court of Justice.” The European Court of Justice has been and 
remains a strong pro-integrative factor inside the EU. 

Political will to properly implement European law might sometimes lag behind, but 
the tendency seems indisputable: The supremacy of European law is increasing. While 
the territorial state and its law will not wither away, through European legal norms the 
EU is adding visible and binding dimensions to Europeanized notions of law and of 
sovereignty, including the definition of citizenship, the place of migrants in European 
societies and the role of national minorities in EU member states. Instead of artificially 
questioning whether and to which extent European integration might continuously “take 
away” rights and prerogatives from the nation states in Europe and how this situation 
could be handled with a win-win outcome for all layers of the system of governance in 
Europe, it might be useful to start the debate by recognizing that European integration 
as a genuine political form has also brought about a genuine category of supranational 
legal sovereignty. 

Sovereignty has always been a relative and a relational notion which remains tied to 
public acceptance and legitimacy. Sovereignty came to be perceived as protecting a 
given political unit from outside pressure and as binding a body politic internally on the 
basis of shared values and notions of authority and public good. Both categories can be 
applied to the growing experience with European Union efforts to organize the pooling 
of sovereignty in more and more policy fields. So far this has basically been a top-down 
approach, pooling sovereignty together on a supranational level, where it generated 


29 See Weiler, Joseph H. H., “Community, Member States and European Integration: Is the Law 
relevant?,” Journal of Common Market Studies, 21.1-2 (1982):39-56; Höreth, Marcus, Stille 
Revolution im Namen des Rechts?, ZEI-Discussion Paper C 78, Bonn: Center for European 
Integration Studies, 2000; Arnull, Anthony, The European Union and its Court of Justice, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2003. 
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value added in functional terms, and where it was finally able to gain the status of 


“operational sovereignty.’”" 


This is another way of describing pooled sovereignty as 
“functional,” a term with a long history in European integration theory. Beyond the 
classical literature on integration concepts, political philosophy might also take note of 
some findings and categories of recent international relations theory. Robert O. 
Keohane, one of the pundits in this field, has stated that sovereignty in modern 
international politics “is less a territorially defined barrier than a bargaining resource for 


a politics characterized by complex transnational networks." 


It might be problematic 
to view European integration purely through the eyes of international relations theory, 
but it is appropriate for various academic disciplines to take note of each other’s 
findings as much as European integration scholars within Europe have to deal with the 
perceptions and deliberations of their colleagues from outside of Europe. 

The European Union consists of supranational, intergovernmental, subnational and 
cross-societal elements and modes of governance. European Parliament, European 
Court of Justice, European Commission, European Council, European Central Bank, 
Europol, Committee of the Regions, Committee of Economic and Social Affairs — no 
matter what has to be said on each of these institutions, there can be no doubt that they 
represent new realities in Europe, transgressing all criteria that forged and legitimized 
the nation states since the Treaties of Westphalia. The continuous shape of a new reality 
of sovereignty in Europe can also be seen in the impact on the management of national 
political institutions. Accumulation of power and the increasing complexity of decision- 
making on the level of the European Union forces its member states to continuously 
change and adapt to European solutions. European affairs are no longer matters of 
“foreign policy” in EU member states. European affairs have become a matter of 
domestic politics in all EU member states. 

Without doubt, the European Union has developed into a new and genuine 
sovereign, demonstrated by the superiority of EU law, by the existing supranational 
institutions — including fiscal sovereignty which has always been considered a key 
ingredient of autonomous state sovereignty — and by the complex set of decision- 
making in EU practice, which is increasingly based on qualified majority voting. The 
overall system remains incoherent. But it is no longer possible for either legal scholars, 
political scientists or political philosophers to reject the notion that the European Union 
has become a unique, yet ever developing sovereign. As such, the EU remains 
challenged on two accounts to give thorough consistency to this new reality: The EU 
has to enhance its sense of identity and it has to increase its global profile. 

The EU as a new, albeit limited, sovereign has overtaken the formation of proper 
philosophical notions to sufficiently understand and describe its character. The notion of 


30 See van Ham, Peter, European Integration and the Postmodern Condition, op.cit.: 99. 

31 See Keohane, Robert O., “Hobbes’s Dilemma and Institutional Change in World Politics: 
Sovereignty in International Society,” in: Holm, Hans-Henrik, and Georg Sorensen (eds.), Whose 
World Order?: Uneven Globalization and the End of the Cold War, Boulder: Westview, 1995: 177. 
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the European Union as a new sovereign, based on operational — and thus by definition 
conditioned and limited — sovereignty, in search of constitutionalism, coherent and 
efficient governance and a global role has to be added to the textbooks of political 
philosophy in its own right. It is no longer sufficient to view the European Union 
through the lenses of a political philosophy whose categories have purely developed 
with the evolution of the state. 

One might also apply the following comparison, recognizing that the evolution of 
Western political philosophy reflects not only autonomous philosophical reasoning but 
that it has always been linked to the political development which it both fosters and 
reflects: The European Union is emancipating itself from the established monopoly of 
state sovereignty in as much as Marsilius of Padua has reflected about the emancipation 
of the secular empire from the church in thirteenth century Europe? and as much as 
Jean Bodin has succinctly described the new reality of the autonomous European nation 
state in the seventeenth century.” So far, the European Union has not yet lived up to the 
demands and aspirations of the notion of popular sovereignty as expressed in the 
political philosophies of John Locke,** Charles de Montesquieu” or Alexis de 
Tocqueville.” 


(b) European decision-making, which remains strongly executive-driven, heavy- 
handed and non-transparent, has been compared to medieval European, and particular 
German, notions of “policy” measures which antedated the concept of politics as it is 
known by the modern sense of the word.” Bureaucratic, “cameralistic” processes of 
“policy” were widely established in late medieval and early modern Germany as in 
other European states. They were intended to implement a “good order” from above 
while preventing social pluralism, which after all could go astray with a questionable 
effect on the monopoly of the elite powers.’ Will the EU remain the postmodern 
expression of a pre-modern, late medieval organism of statehood — increasingly 
developing its claims for union sovereignty without living up to the idea of popular 
sovereignty? 

For the time being, no scholarly effort can apologetically make the democratic 
quality of the European Union more plausible and blossoming than it truly is. There can 
be no doubt whatsoever about the democratic structures and liberal constitutionalism in 


32 Marsilius of Padua, Defensor Pacis, New York: Arno Press, 1979. 

33 Bodin, Jean, Les six livres de la République, Paris: Fayard, 1986. 

34 Locke, John, Two Treatises on Government, London: Cambridge University Press, 1967. 
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37 See van Ham, Peter, European Integration and the Postmodern Condition, op.cit.: 112-123; 
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all EU member states. Democracy, the rule of law and the protection of human rights 
have been made prime criteria conditioning accession to the European Union. But on 
the level of the EU, the situation is less perfect. In spite of many achievements over the 
past decades, the European Union is still not fully consistent with standards of 
democratic theory and popular sovereignty recognized among Western democracies. It 
must always be reiterated that EU member states themselves are responsible for this 
deplorable situation as they are not yet ready to properly democratize the EU and its 
institutional web. The institutional development in the EU since the 1980’s has seen a 
steady increase in the co-decision powers of the European Parliament. But the 
parliamentary rights have not yet reached the most critical question of parliamentary 
rule: the right to taxation. Unfortunately, at least so far, European democracy is 
representation without taxation. 

The growing claim of the parliamentary groups in the European Parliament to put 
their mark on political choices in the EU is without doubt. But more than political 
rhetoric is necessary for the EU to properly realize the claim of being a functioning 
parliamentary democracy. Until now, critics still have the upper hand by lamenting 
about an essential political vacuum in the EU with democracy and citizenship merely 
“as political derivatives.” 

The European Union has achieved much in spite of its daunting process of 
democratization and constitution-building. Ultimately, the EU will need to encourage its 
citizens to develop a genuine European “constitutional patriotism.” Many skeptics find 
this perspective impossible in light of the continuous existence of nation states that 
continue to absorb so many loyalties of their citizens. Others plea for patience and 
suggest a long-term view: A growing culture of European memory, the psychological 
effects of European symbols and a continuous legacy of success through integration will 
not remain without effect on Euro-patriotic attitudes. Notwithstanding the content of EU 
treaties, European symbols do exist in reality, being known to all EU citizens and across 
the world: a European flag, a European anthem, a European currency, Europe Day — 
these are relevant elements for the evolution of a genuine Euro-patriotism. The 
installation of a European Social Service and of a European Peace Corps for young 
adults, but also the presentation of one European tea, of athletes at Olympic Games, a 
European Memorial Day for all War Victims of the continent and general use of 
European textbooks in schools and universities could have enormous symbolic and 
substantial effects. 

Last but not least one should mention the ever-growing number of European Studies 
as a new interdisciplinary and transnational field in universities inside and outside 
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Europe.” The existence of this relatively new field of studies is yet another sign of 
expanding realities of European integration. 

The search for a democratic European Union is under pressure by the implications 
of globalization on the formation of the European Union, but the European Union is 
also trying to shape the character of globalization on its terms. Globalization has 
generated a broad set of regulatory mechanisms — from environmental protection to 
global trade and from law enforcement through the International Court of Justice to 
multilateral disarmament efforts or the search for sustainable development, to randomly 
name but a few fields of application. These are ingredients of emerging global 
governance. The common supranational position of the EU in some of the critical 
international policy areas — such as world trade negotiations and negotiations on global 
warming — might have been the result of intergovernmental bickering within the EU, 
but nevertheless the EU has been able to come up with a cohesive and consensual 
supranational position. Democracy might be incomplete in the European Union, but 
whatever has been said about the potential for global governance, its results so far 
remain even more bureaucratic and executive oriented than decision-making in the 
European Union. The idea of global governance will continue to have limited 
recognition and legitimacy as long as many states in the world remain without 
democratically accountable regimes. 

The European Union is confronted with an internal quest for stronger popular 
sovereignty, for more transparency and democracy, while the development of global 
governance mechanisms point to executive, regulatory and thus intrinsically non- 
democratic solutions. It might therefore be argued whether or not globalization could 
undermine the efforts of democratizing the European Union. 

In spite of all the skepticism on these matters,*' it might be worth embarking on an 
optimistic path of speculation, given the enormous drive which the global role of the 
euro will generate for a more streamlined internal structure of the EU. In 
methodological analogy to the above-cited assessment of George Ross concerning the 
creation of the euro — “anticipated globalization in one region” — a future political union 
in Europe could well serve as another contribution to “anticipated globalization in one 
region.” It would have an enormous impact as inspiration for other regions in the world 
and as an innovative, in fact unique contribution to good governance on the global level. 

The order to achieve global democracy and rule of law remains tall. Regulatory 
mechanisms of decision-making seem, at least so far, to be the only possible option in a 
world as diverse as it is in terms of regimes, interests and capacities. If at all, regional 
forms of supranational democracy might be viable. In light of its achievements and 
potential — certainly since the introduction of the euro — the European Union should 


40 See Loth, Wilfried, and Wolfgang Wessels (eds.), Theorien europdischer Integration, Opladen: 
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have less reason to be as skeptical of its own future as many academics insinuate it 
should be. Of course, the EU still has a long way to go to match monetary union with 
full-fledged political union. But it has embarked on the right path, no matter how 
ambitious it is. The efforts of the European Union to harmonize regional (economic and 
political) sovereignty with regional parliamentary democracy, rooted in the rule of 
(European) law, might very well turn out to have an enormous impact on the global 
agenda concerning good governance. 

EU experiences, notions and concepts cannot immediately serve as model for 
transnational institution-building in other parts of the world. Yet, they find a cautious 
echo in several of the regional groupings across the globe. In the same sense, European 
experiences may also be projected to the level of global governance: It is, for instance, 
astonishing that no scholar studying the European Union has so far proposed a 
parliamentary chamber for the United Nations, or at least regular meetings of all 
Chairpersons of Parliamentary Committees on Foreign Affairs parallel to the Annual 
UN General Assembly. Could a two-chamber system for the UN not support the notion 
of global political governance complementing economic and scientific globalization? It 
could also give a partial answer to the popular critique of globalization being 
undemocratic and not transparent. 

The European Union’s search for overcoming its own “democratic deficit” by 
developing a balance between intergovernmental and supranational aspects of 
governance — which is to say a balance between the Council as its intergovernmental 
chamber and the European Parliament as its popular and democratic chamber — might 
be viewed as a farsighted contribution to a better framework for good governance on a 
global level. It could help to complement economic globalization with a politically 
driven framework, which is direly needed to tame the effects of globalization, as they 
have remained outside of the purview of democratic and political control. As much as 
this might turn out to become a real possibility, European integration would contribute 
enormously to re-politicized global order-building. 

The idea of a democratic EU has to fight against various stereotypes. Besides the 
notion that Europe cannot develop a democracy because of the absence of a demos, a 
European people, another veil, which is being put over the debate on “democratizing the 
EU,” is the constant mystification of democracy as a pure and unchangeable concept. 
Hardly any debate on the “democratic deficit” in the European Union is taking note of 
the huge literature and public debate regarding the limits of democracy in any 
contemporary democratic state. Complaints about shrinking citizens’ involvement in 
politics, as seen by reduced participation and a lowering sense of responsibility for 
public affairs, complaints about the quality of party politics and of the authority of 
elected leaders: all these charges have accompanied Western democracy for the last two 
or three decades. Whenever the question of the democratic character of the EU is being 
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raised, one should clearly abstain from overburdening the EU by either expecting too 
much or by hoping that the EU might rescue democracy from today’s national limits. 

It has been suggested that the European Union has developed mechanisms of 
decision-making which correspond to a system of “post parliamentary governance,” a 
system of governance which puts priority on the executive and on bureaucratic 
regulations as the seemingly most efficient and competent way in dealing with modern 
challenges; not the least those posed by globalization. The argument reflects a static 
view of both democracy as a concept and European integration as a process. While the 
role of the European Parliament has been increasing in the course of the last two 
decades of European integration, national parliaments in EU member states were 
labeled “losers” and “latecomers” in dealing with the implications of European 
integration on domestic politics and structures.’ Likewise, the impact of globalization 
on local democracy has received ambivalent reactions.** While Euroskeptics argue that 
the role of the European Parliament has gained already too much strength with the 
broadening of its role in the co-decision-making of the EU, empirical evidence 
demonstrates the diminished role of national parliaments in EU member states even on 
purely domestic issues. The same holds true for regional or local parliaments. The 
constitutional provisions on subsidiarity will hardly be able to reverse this trend. 
Western-type democracies have, by and large, become executive-dominated 
democracies. 

In a world where a unitary public sphere based on citizenship and state sovereignty 
seems to be evaporating to the advantage of market power, it is conceptually only 
logical that a changing notion of sovereignty must also affect the notion of democracy. 
The state is still the main subject in international law in spite of the changing character 
of state sovereignty. And democracy remains conceptually tied to a state-based notion 
of a homogenous “demos” in spite of the realization that market forces have partially 
undermined purist notions of democratic choice. All this remains true in spite of the fact 
that the loyalty and legitimacy of today’s citizens have multiple foci in any democratic 
nation state, the European ones included. Multilevel governance, multilevel sovereignty, 
multilevel democracy: Each of these key notions of political theory has been broadened 
by the experiences reflected in European integration. 

Until now, it has been difficult to include the European dimension of democracy 
into a multilayered concept of democratic theory. Reflection about the democratic 
character of the European Union has to take into account the challenge of globalization, 
which inevitably points to a growing role of regulatory mechanisms to the disadvantage 
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of classical political choices and democratic decisions. In as much as this process is 
unavoidable, one of the suggestions concerning our understanding of the democratic 
capacity of the European Union has been to shift the focus from concern with the 
“democratic deficit” in the EU to concern for the democratic process as an interplay 
with intergovernmental and supranational decision-making with both parliamentary and 
executive dimensions. It has been argued that the question should not be “whether the 
EU is democratic or not, but to what extent the EU can handle the traditional concerns 
of the democratic process, while at the same time solving the effectiveness problems of 
EU member States.”*° 


transparency, and primacy of the rule of law. However, it is not only theory but also 


Traditional concerns, of course, mean: accountability, 


practical experience which forms our notions of how to understand their interplay. 

In light of the debate about political fragmentation, increased loss of social cohesion 
in the Western world and centrifugal notions of power, it remains remarkable to note the 
claim of the European Parliament and those who support its cause to continuously 
advance parliamentary democracy on the level of the European Union. Supranational 
parliamentary democracy is indeed a novelty both to international relations and to 
democratic theory. As much as borders and notions of sovereignty have become 
permeable in a globalized world, notions of democracy and concepts of parliamentary 
democracy will have to recognize how much they have been permeated by the 
implications of a new interplay of regional, national, intergovernmental and 
supranational decision-making procedures, while globalization is also claiming its toll 
upon democratic norms. Under these circumstances, the European Parliament cannot be 
lauded enough as a unique historical experiment, and as a substantial contribution to 
“democratize” the European Union. The “party families” in the European Parliament are 
increasingly gaining a stronger profile in projecting their choices into the public arena.” 

The introduction of formal European citizenship in the Treaty of Maastricht has 
become another factual ingredient of European democracy which responds to the 
limited decision-making capacities of the traditional nation states and to the quest for a 
European identity in light of the global exposure of Europe, which is widening its 
territory and is deepening its political character. European citizenship can foster 
European identity in the wake of processes of globalization often characterized as 
undermining any sense of belonging and identity." 

The concept of citizenship explicitly demonstrates that all citizenship is limited. 
Otherwise the world would not be seeing so many variants of citizenship. Their 
character and connection to territorial entities has changed over the course of time. It 
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would, therefore, be unhistorical to judge the concept of “European citizenship” purely 
on the basis of its achievements in the short period since 1993. European citizenship 
was promulgated with prospective affirmation and not with reference to empirically 
hardened evidence about its existing appraisal and acceptance among EU citizens. The 
majority of them might not know Article 8 of the Treaty of Maastricht, which simply 
reads as follows: “Citizenship of the Union is hereby established. Every person holding 


»# The affırmative, 


the nationality of a Member State shall be a citizen of the Union. 
normative character of the text does not mean that its claim cannot, over time, evolve 
into an empirical, descriptive reality, no matter how strong the skepticism might still be 
at this moment. 

The concept of a European citizenship will foster a sense of belonging and can 
encourage the notion of “ownership.” It needs to be filled with clearer notions of trans- 
national solidarity among Union citizens. As much as the EU reflects new dimensions 
of the notion of sovereignty and of the notion of democracy, this also holds true with 
regard to the notion of citizenship. Elizabeth Meehan has argued that a new kind of 
citizenship is emerging in Europe “that is neither national nor cosmopolitan but that it is 
multiple in the sense that the identities, rights and obligations associated...with 
citizenship, are expressed through an increasingly complex configuration of common 
(i.e., EU) institutions, states, national and transnational voluntary associations, regions 


and alliances of regions.” 


The problems associated with a European citizenship are 
mostly of the same nature as they are in regard to the contemporary character of 
national citizenship. Basically, a citizenship is both inclusive and exclusive. The test for 
the European citizenship whether or not it can substantiate its claim is therefore also 
twofold: It has to prove that it can generate a sense of “ownership” among EU citizens 
and it has to find answers to the development of multi-ethnic and multireligious realities 
within the EU, not the least as a consequence of Muslim migration to Europe. 

Both aspects challenge the European notion of identity and solidarity. Most 
challenging is the fact that with 15 million Muslims living in the European Union, Islam 
has become the biggest non-Christian religion in Europe. Beyond many problems of 
practical integration and outbreaks of xenophobic outcries as expressed in the formation 
of anti-immigration parties in various EU countries, the question can no longer be 
avoided whether or not the dimension of a “Muslim Europe” has to be added to the 
traditional notion of European identity as predominantly shaped by Christian traditions, 
values and habits. Linked to this development is the even more sensitive question 
whether a phenomenon called “Euro-Islam” can develop in Europe as long as Islam is 
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not changing its position on secular politics, democracy and the rights of women in core 
Muslim countries.” 

The idea that European citizenship can generate a “sense of ownership,” and that the 
EU might be rooted in the hearts and minds of its citizens, touches on a sensitive albeit 
more traditional topic. Fundamental for a plausible answer to this question is the 
relationship between rights, European citizens’ claim as much as anybody else in the 
Western world, and duties, which will become inevitable if European solidarity is to 
work. One expression of the possible controversies ahead is the question of a European 
tax, which does not necessitate the need for higher taxes but could. It must certainly 
create a new and coherent notion of a European tax instead of continuing with 
complicated notions about the various modes of how taxes are either raised by the EU 
directly or granted to the EU through its member states. “Ownership” of the European 
citizens might also imply duties, such as a compulsory European civil (social) service 
for young adults, men and women alike. Such a Europe-wide exchange program might 
do more good in promoting European identity, as well as a sense of solidarity and 
citizen responsibility, than all books published on the subject and all conferences held in 
its name. 

“Ownership” of the European Union by the European citizens will not and cannot 
mean creating a homogeneous and standardized society. Nothing is further from 
evolving in the EU. But in responding to challenges posed by globalization and the 
societal developments within the EU, all EU countries are increasingly realizing that the 
thrust of the bountiful opportunities and daunting challenges ahead is of an increasingly 
similar, if not identical character. Although the answers will remain local, regional or 
national, the debate about the content of the answers can certainly be “Europeanized” in 
spite of language barriers or nationally confined political and media systems. European 
integration will increasingly be about the conceptual challenge involved in bridging 
heterogeneous realities in culture, society and politics on the one hand and common 
discourses about similar challenges on the other hand. 

Generating a Europe “owned” by its citizens is a cultural challenge which requires 
more than teaching languages, creating European media and streamlining European- 
wide debates on the same topics in the institutions of the European Union and the 
member states. It is always easier to do so as long as the challenge is of an external 
nature. It will become increasingly difficult if the challenge implies that established 
patterns of local or national interest representation have to be changed. A new order of 
competencies between the EU, its member states and the regions within these member 
states, will enhance accountability and transparency, while at the same time defining the 
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scope of political mandates for each level of the EU governance system in a better way, 
always in line with the famous notion of “subsidiarity.’”' 

The EU has been challenged to complete its internal order-building if it wants to 
cope with the swift developments and the apolitical character of market lead 
globalization. The European Union can only live up to this challenge by increasing its 
focus on what is primarily needed: not a consistent theory of post national political 
philosophy but an efficient, democratic and transparent structure of governance, not 
discourse, but decision, not debate, but action. Whenever the EU succeeds, it will also 


redefine the theoretical notions we have about politics in Europe.” 


(c) The necessary responses of the European Union to globalization are also 
impacting the notion of order-building as it has evolved in Europe’s intellectual history. 
In the past, the notion of “order-building” has been understood as building a European 
order. Since the creation of the modern state system, Europe was its own prime focus. 
Variations of a state-centric search for balance of power determined Europe’s history, 
its political and legal evolution and the intellectual reflection about it. 

In the final analysis, colonialism and imperialism were also functions of the internal 
European struggle for power and hegemony. Europe’s ambitions were projected 
globally, but they remained their own prime focus of interest for the European colonial 
states; the impact of colonial glory on the intra-European posturing for power was more 
relevant than colonialism itself. Bismarck, when being asked to engage more in African 
affairs, pointed to a European map as “his Africa.” This was more than the specific 
reaction of the German latecomer to colonialism. From the outset, also Spanish and 
Portuguese, French and British, Belgian and Dutch, Russian and Italian — and hence 
also German — colonialism were functionally linked to the strife for power and 
supremacy in Europe. By definition, smaller European nations were left out of this type 
of order-building. In the end, power politics could neither enable the leading European 
nations to maintain balance of power among them, nor help them to maintain an 
unchallenged global role. 

After three centuries of a state-centric search for power and many failures to balance 
it, the second half of the twentieth century has seen the evolution of a truly unique 
European experiment. Intergovernmental cooperation and supranational integration 
have developed in an unprecedented way, complemented by the evolution of a 
transatlantic partnership, which has been substituted for former inter-European 
reassurance treaties. For the first fifty years of the evolution of this “new European 
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order,” the underlying premise was to find peace and stability, prosperity and solidarity 
among former European enemies by way of binding resources, interests, values and 
goals together in Europe and for the sake of Europe. The post-communist developments 
since 1989 have stretched the concept of the “new European order” to Central and 
Eastern Europe. They did not change it structurally. “Order-building” remained Europe 
centric, although its notions were taken, right from the beginning and if only 
unintentionally, from the philosophy of Immanuel Kant’s essay “On Perpetual Peace.” 

Kant’s proposition of eternal peace requires continuous work and attention. Peace, 
he argued, must be based on the notion of individual self-realization, the rule of law and 
a voluntary association of states. His argument remains as universal in its claim as it 
was when he published his essay in 1795. Europe has applied the basic assumptions and 
propositions of Immanuel Kant, only two centuries later. Simultaneously, globalization 
exposes Europe to a new and pressing reflection about the notion of universality, 
particularly in its connection with the old European ideal of order-building. 

With the advancement of technology and science and the enormous increase in 
knowledge all over the world, concepts of modernity, participation and democracy have 
become globalized as well. The quest for the universal acceptance of human rights is the 
most pronounced case of the impact of this transfer of culture and norms. Intellectual 
challenges to the notion of the universality of human rights, expressed by advocates of 
cultural relativism, have time and again been challenged and delegitimized by the 
proponents of human rights on all continents and cultures.” 

The intellectual debate about universality and Europe’s attitude toward universalism 
has come back full circle to a continent which is showing an increasing tendency of 
self-complacence about the impressive success in peaceful order-building and 
reconciliation between former antagonisms inside Europe. Globalization forces Europe 
to reflect anew about universality as a European call. It challenges Europe to evaluate 
what in fact distinguishes European concepts of identity from universal ones. It exposes 
Europe’s sense of solidarity to respond to universal demands. It forces Europe to engage 
in global order-building. It enables Europe to share its experiences with others and to 
engage in an intercultural dialogue. Finally, it leads Europe to reflect on how much of 
its identity is European, or how much of it is Western or even universal by definition. 

From the days of ancient Greece, Europe was defined as “the other,” in alternatively 
to its peripheries and neighbors. The dichotomy between the Greeks and the Persians, as 
narrated by Herodotus, the father of European historiography, has remained a leitmotif 
for Europe’s definition of its Self against other regions, cultures and countries in the 
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world. It is not surprising that the latest debate about Europe’s Self in the age of 
globalization has been ingrained with a substantial dose of Anti-Americanism or better: 
post Americanism. For fifty years, transatlantic commonality served as the 
underpinning of the notion of “the West,” while the communist order and the states 
resorting to it were seen as “the other.” With the end of the Cold War, new debates 
about “Europe or America” or even “Europe against America” have surfaced and put 
into question the notion of a transatlantic civilization.” 

Globalization is confronting Europe with two important intellectual choices. The 
first one relates Europe’s assessment of the notion of universality to Europe’s 
perception of “the other.” Does identity necessarily need an opposing “other”? Does it 
require, in the worst of cases, an enemy? Already Aristotle has understood that nothing 
is more difficult than defining oneself without resorting to adversary notions of “the 
other.” As long as Europe tries to reduce its profile and ambition to that of a global 
trading state, it evades the challenge this question poses. In doing so, Europe is lacking 
also honesty in dealing with its most important partner, the United States. Criticizing 
Americans as resorting to overly simplistic notions of “good” and “evil” when it comes 
to identifying their place in the world and the threats they are confronted with, does not 
help either. Europe cannot exempt itself by pointing to the US. All in all, to use 
Timothy Garton Ash’ quip, “Europe is an adolescent son rebelling against an American 
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uncle who was himself originally Europe’s daughter.’ 
reconciliation in the aftermath of the bitter disputes between Europe and the US on Iraq, 
the problem of transatlantic adversity on the formulation of universal order building and 
norm enforcement remains salient. As much as democracy and European integration are 
not ends in themselves, transatlantic relations aren’t either. In the age of globalization, 
the powerful US and the not powerless EU have to synchronize their search for answers 
to the most fundamental question they are confronted with by the rest of the world: “A 
power for what?” 

To assume that Europe’s “other” might not be America, but the Islamic world (or at 
least its radical forces) opens an ever bigger and more delicate set of conceptual 
questions, which the EU would have to deal with if it were to give in to this inclination. 
Different political and economic interests among EU member states and institutions on 
matters of relations with the Arab world, with the idea of anchoring Turkey in Europe, 
and with the role of Islam in Europe make it questionable whether a genuine and robust 
European consensus would emerge even on the notion of a common understanding of 
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the issues involved and their possible implications. European discussions after the 
terrorist attacks of “9/11” (2001) have underlined that for many Europeans the two 
issues of how to deal with the United States and how to deal with the Islamic world are 
interwoven and might generate highly emotional responses on both scores. Consistency 
with regard to a European concept of normative universality has not yet been found by 
the EU, not even in the aftermath of the terrible bomb attacks in Madrid on “3/11” 
(2004). 

On the intellectual level, the search remains difficult as long as the philosophy of 
postmodernism and of deconstructionism prevails. These relativistic philosophical 
modes of reasoning undermine the ability to fundamentally understand somebody else’s 
reasoning by denouncing it as fundamentalist already before it has been analyzed in its 
own context and reasoning. Postmodern relativism is the intellectual adversary of the 
development of a proactive European concept of universality in the age of globalization. 
One of the most critical matters for Europe is the question whether conceptually 
Europe’s normative understanding of universality in the age of globalization “needs” an 
enemy without endangering Europe from undermining the strength of its own identity. 
If one prefers to negate the thorny question, one must logically accept a much higher 
degree of involvement of Europe in the search for coherent global order-building. 

This leads to the second fundamental challenge which globalization poses to a 
Europe that wants to be consistent and proactive in the pursuit of “global normative 
universality.” Europe has to make choices about its own readiness to get consistently 
and strongly involved in the global dissemination of universal norms if it accepts the 
underlying premise that order-building has evolved from an intra-European challenge to 
a global challenge. First of all, Europe has to prioritize its understanding of the content 
of normative universality. In light of the enormous plurality of value preferences, which 
exist in Europe today, this is no longer an easy task to deal with. In order to act 
consistent with Europe’s claims to universality of human rights, rule of law, democracy 
and peace, Europe has to focus its scope of action and enhance its readiness to play a 
global role. Otherwise the critique of relativism falls back upon Europe: In terms of 
practical political action, Europe will be seen as parochial, lacking sufficient sense of 
solidarity and partnership, and unwilling to accept the use of force as the last resort to 
reestablish peace and stability. In intellectual and moral terms, to talk universally, but to 
act only regionally, is equivalent to intellectual and moral abdication. 

Europe has no choice but to develop a stronger, comprehensive and consistent, 
multidimensional and proactive global role if it wants to maintain credibility with its 
charge that norms of moral political behavior ought to be universal. Immanuel Kant’s 
notion of peace exposes Europe finally to the challenge of a global role, which the era 
of globalization makes both possible and inevitable. 

So far, Europe’s contribution to universal order-building has been most visible in 
the regulatory work which has been done to organize global trade and the norms it is 
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based upon. The creation of the World Trade Organization with its mechanism of 
arbitration has demonstrated Europe’s ability to contribute to universal order-building 
under conditions of self-interest. Whether this can also be achieved in the fields of 
politics and law remains to be seen. Most difficult to identify is Europe’s answer to all 
possible variations of global disorder which might imply the use of force and 
subsequent peace building in order to reinvigorate failed states.” 

Practically, this conundrum can only be resolved by the complete introduction of 
majority voting in European Union’s Foreign and Security Policy. Intellectually, the 
task remains much more difficult than finding politically workable solutions. In the final 
analysis, it would require both the citizens and the member states of the European 
Union recognize the EU’s legitimate right to exercise global powers in all respects. This 
is an intellectual task for which the current European debate is still too narrow. And 
doubt about the capacities of political leadership in Europe might prevail, even if the 
EU were mandated to truly and comprehensively act globally on all possible accounts. 
The inability so far to create a common EU representation on the Security Council of 
the United Nations is one strong indication of this fact. 

Instead of becoming a truly global power, Europe might be more active and 
outspoken in the years to come in promoting supranational and intergovernmental 
regionalism along the lines of the EU model. The existing efforts in the ASEAN region, 
in the MERCOSUR, in the Gulf region, in South Asia and Southern Africa, in the 
Andean region and in Central America point to the potential. At the same time, the 
quest for global regionalism remains vague and based on different assumptions of the 
future character of the states involved, about the relevance of institution-building and 
constitution-building and of course about the capacity and the resources to learn from 
European experiences in regional order-building under completely different 
circumstances.” A case in point is the Middle East, where ideas about functional- 
sectoral integration of the economies have been floating around for years in order to 
stop the enmity and violence between Israelis and Palestinians. But can a concept based 
on the experience with the Franco-German tandem as engine of regional cooperation 
and integration work in the Middle East? What would it require to work? Who would 
monitor it? These questions link Europe’s potential for sharing experiences about 
regional order-building with Europe’s will to participate in global order-building. As 
partner of the Road Map toward a two-state solution for the Middle East conflict, the 
European Union is already involved in the Middle East, albeit with a very subdued 
profile given the proximity to the region and relative to Europe’s interest in favoring a 
peaceful solution in the region. The EU must reassess its potential and will to project 
itself as a regional pacifier in the Middle East if its claim to play a global role in the 
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twenty-first century is to be convincing, meaningful and substantial. Failing to do so 
cannot be blamed on the dominance of the US or the contrasting interests of the regional 
actors alone. 

The Middle East is but one strong and globally visible test-case for Europe’s 
comprehensive commitment to the universality of order-building. The delicate 
geopolitical situation in North East Asia must be mentioned as the other matter of 
global concern that should activate a stronger EU readiness to offer its good services 
and experiences. To this day, the EU is limited in exercising the role many expect it to 
play because of the limited will of EU member states. Still, this is a stronger internal 
wall than any of the hopes and fears alike by which the prospective future global role of 
Europe is perceived around the world.” 


5. Globalizing Europe as Answer to a Globalized World 


By definition, the European Union is a contribution to the building of world order. 
Whether it can contribute also to intellectual notions and norms, to key concepts about 
our understanding of universal order-building depends ultimately upon the ability of the 
European Union to generate a consistent and widely accepted set of new key notions of 
political theory on permeable sovereignty, multilevel governance and democracy, on 
ownership and citizenry, and on a commitment to make universal notions of law, peace, 
and freedom viable. Inside the European Union, the reaction to this challenge remains 
ambivalent. This coincides with an ambivalent attitude of many Europeans to market- 
driven globalization. So far, globalization has had a stronger impact on the European 
economy, and on culture and lifestyle in Europe than on the intellectual discourse about 
the role of politics under conditions of market-driven globalization. Europe has not yet 
fully grasped the meaning of globalization as both an opportunity and a challenge to 
preconceived European notions of state-market relations between political power and 
the power of the market.°' Over the past decades, the member states of the European 
Union have significantly liberalized their economies, but they remain in general much 
more state-centric than, for example, the United States. While globalization is often 
perceived as a threat to local cultures, the majority of Europeans is however not in 
general support of the anti-globalization movement often associated with European 
skepticism about globalization. According to special Eurobarometer polls taken in 2003 
(that is to say before EU enlargement to include Central and Eastern Europe), 64 
percent of EU citizens are “rather” (51 percent) or even “totally” in favor (13 percent) 
of globalization, while only 28 percent were “rather” (20 percent) or “totally” (8) 
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opposed. The strongest opposition to globalization was expressed in Greece and 
Austria; the strongest support for it was found in the Netherlands, in Germany, and in 
Ireland. A solid number of EU citizens felt that their country’s economy was properly 
equipped to encounter the global economy (41 percent). A third of EU citizens (31 
percent) argued that their country’s economy was rather “too closed” compared with 20 
percent arguing that their country’s economy was “too open” to the effects of 
globalization. The vast majority of EU citizens (62 percent) expressed believe that 
globalization can be effectively controlled and regulated, compared with 35 percent who 
did not think so. In fact, a large majority of EU citizens (56 percent) believes that 
globalization needs more regulation. 61 percent of EU citizens expressed confidence 
that the European Union — better than their own country - will guarantee that 
globalization moves into the right direction, compared with 34 percent not having this 
confidence in the EU’s capacity to act.” 

How much the European Union can be a tool for managing political, economic and 
strategic globalization will be a crucial test case for both internal legitimacy and 
external power projection of the EU for many years to come. In this sense, globalization 
and European integration have become parallel processes, remaining dynamic in their 
own right and mutually broadening the other’s agenda and understanding of the world 
we are heading for. In the midst of new uncertainties of universal order-building, the 
unleashing of market forces and a crisis of political authority, Europe is challenged with 
nothing less than the need to reinvent itself as a global player consistent with the 
challenge, and coherent with its own standards and claims, aspirations and interests. 
Europe should do this out of enlightened self-interest. It will be the only workable 
response to globalization that will allow European societies to flourish. 
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VIII. The Global Proliferation of Region-Building 


1. Assessing Stages: From Decolonization to Globalization 


European integration has gained global interest. Increasingly, European integration 
is perceived as a source of inspiration for processes of regional cooperation and 
integration around the world. The European integration experience cannot be used as a 
simple “role model” to be emulated under contingent conditions. On the other hand, 
symmetric developments in other parts of the world are not a necessary precondition to 
prove the global relevance of European integration experiences. European integration 
does not serve as a static model that can be proliferated: Neither European sources nor 
goals and neither European governance structures nor institutions can be found as 
identical copies elsewhere in the world. Yet, growing reference is made in other parts of 
the world to the European integration experience as other schemes of cooperation and 
integration are being reexamined, streamlined and strengthened. In the course of the 
twenty-first century this shared experience with regional integration will reflect the 
global proliferation of regional integration schemes on regional developments, 
governance structures, cultural identities and — last but not least — world order-building. 

The global proliferation of regional integration coincides with a more assertive 
global role of the European Union. Through EU policies, the European Union supports 
regional integration efforts elsewhere. Since the late twentieth century, EU policies and 
instruments of cooperation with other regions have broadened: from trade to economic 
integration (EU relations with the Gulf Cooperation Council), from developmental aid 
to association and political cooperation (EU relations with MERCOSUR, the Andean 
Community and the Central American Integration System), from trade to development 
and governance issues (EU relations with the partner countries of the Cotonou 
Agreement in Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific), from economics to a preferential 
strategic partnership (EU relations with ASEAN). None of these developments are static 
or have achieved final results. Over time, some processes of bi-regional cooperation 
might become more stable, sustainable and successful than others. Some of them are 
responses to past experiences with bi-regional cooperation or even a remote echo of 
colonial and post-colonial memories. Others are a reaction to “globalization” and the 
global role of the United States. Most relations between the European Union and 
regional integration schemes elsewhere are asymmetrical, with the EU being more 
politically integrated, more law-based and economically much stronger than most other 
forms of regional integration. In this context it is also revealing that the two regions 
with the lowest degree of regional integration efforts — Northeast Asia and the Broader 
Middle East — are the most difficult geopolitical regions in contemporary world affairs. 
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And they are the source of many differences, if not controversies between the European 
Union and the United States. 
Academic literature about the global proliferation of regionalism is confusing 
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because of its use of confusing definitions of regionalism. “Open regionalism,” “new 
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regionalism,” “regional cooperation,” “regional integration,” “sub-regionalism” or 
“regionalization,” these are but some of the terms used to characterize trends and 
processes of different structures, speed and depth. Those who compare the European 
Union with other regional cooperation and integration schemes tend to underestimate 
the relevance and strength of the political and legal character of the EU: regional 
integration in Europe is more than economic cooperation. Often, the comparison tends 
to be too static to the detriment of non-European integration efforts, thus failing to 
sufficiently take into account the dynamics of the evolving character of integration 
formation outside Europe. It is not convincing to conclude that while no regional 
integration scheme outside Europe has yet reached the EU level of supranationality, 
they are doomed to remain flawed and irrelevant. It is also not sufficient to base the 
comparison on criteria of economic power by concluding that the economic giant EU is 
incomparable with, for instance, the Caribbean Community because of grossly disparate 
GDP rates. It has become necessary to broaden the scope of comparative regional 
integration studies. Global proliferation of regional integration will have to be taken 
seriously in light of a combination of two sets of experiences. On the one hand, it is 
important to understand regional integration as a process of contingent historical 
circumstances, specific combinations of challenge and response and local conclusions 
and consequences. On the other hand, regional integration is linked to global trends in 
politics and economics. It is an indigenous response to exogenous challenges as much 
as it is a local scheme that might echo distant experiences of others. Comparative global 
regionalism will be a source of useful and valuable new research efforts in the years to 
come. 

This effort will reflect the growing relevance of integration processes in many 
regions of the world. Area studies will have to be linked with studies about the 
relationship between democratic transformation and the evolution of regional stability. 
Research must also consider regional developments of integration or cooperation in 
light of specific regional economic, social, cultural, political and security challenges. 
The global proliferation of regional integration schemes has to be put into its specific 
historical, cultural, socio-economic and political context. It must generate 
multidimensional approaches of comparative research regarding motivation, structure, 
function, scope, depth and deficits of regional integration schemes that exist in the 
world of the early twenty-first century. 
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Can we talk about the logic of integration?! As much as any other historical 
determinism, the notion of seemingly inevitable path dependencies of regional 
integration must be rejected. There is simply no law of history that unfolds in a global 
and universally applicable form. By the same token, it would be misleading to assume 
that regional integration could be modeled and made suitable for export and 
implementation elsewhere. Integration can fail (as happened in East Africa in the mid- 
1970’s). It can also endure divergent modes, patterns and processes. It can regain 
strength after periods of weakness. At least since the turn of the century, global 
proliferation of regional cooperation and integration has begun to re-map the world. 
With the end of the Cold War and communist dictatorships, the distinction between a 
first and a second World has dissolved. The transformation experiences in post- 
communist countries have substituted geographical and cultural fixations that existed 
over decades. Realignments such as the inclusion of Central European countries in 
NATO and the European Union have happened, but also the revival of Russia’s Great 
Power status as a neo-autocracy in the midst of enormous economic impoverishment, 
and the reemergence of Central Asia as a geopolitical fact. As the transformation agenda 
for politics, culture and the economy has developed since the last decade of the 
twentieth century, also the developing world — traditionally labeled Third World — has 
undergone transformations of great magnitude. The global proliferation of regionalism 
renders dubious the very idea of a seemingly cohesive Third World. In socio-economic 
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terms, the distinction between “newly industrialized countries,” “threshold countries” 
and “least developed countries,” measured by indicators of human development and 
criteria for good governance, has long since supported a differentiated perception. With 
the global proliferation of regional integration and cooperation on a continental scale, 
the very term Third World must be replaced by a new understanding of the world’s 
continents and specific regions on these continents. Regional integration brings 
geography and proximity, but also culture and identity, back to the study of world 
politics and developmental issues. 

To understand the global proliferation of regional integration, it is useful to 
distinguish historical periods in the evolution of sovereignty. It is important to 
reconsider the two faces of sovereignty outside of Europe as much as this has been 
relevant in order to understand the evolution inside Europe: sovereignty as state 
sovereignty and sovereignty as popular sovereignty. To link regional integration with 
the evolution of the sovereign state is one important perspective. To link it with the 
evolution of popular sovereignty — that is to say with the relevance of democratic 
governance and rule of law among the participating members of an integration scheme — 
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is the other important European experience that needs to be reconsidered when 
embarking on global comparative efforts regarding regional cooperation and integration. 

As much as sovereignty — both state sovereignty and popular sovereignty — has 
undergone different phases in its development during the twentieth century, concepts of 
integration and experiences with integration schemes have been transformed. None of 
this has followed universal patterns. But it is imperative to link the focus of research 
across stages of time, conceptual reconfigurations and impacts on complex regional 
processes. In doing so, it might be helpful to understand two distinct stages in the 
relationship between sovereignty and regional integration outside as well as inside 
Europe. 

Stage One: Europe emerged destroyed from the ashes of two World Wars and found 
itself divided along highly ideological and rigid geopolitical lines. Democratic countries 
began to rebuild Europe through the mechanism of integration. At the same time, the 
process of decolonization continued, reflecting causes and effects of Europe’s “de- 
empowerment” in the twentieth century. Originally, the newly independent countries of 
the Southern hemisphere copied European concepts of state-building based on rigid 
notions of national sovereignty. In many developing countries, the hope for democratic 
statehood was challenged in the name of national unity. Often, notions of state 
sovereignty and claims to popular sovereignty clashed in what came to be understood as 
the Third World. Concepts for regional cooperation and integration often remained a 
defensive response to the process of decolonization, if not an element of it. They 
occurred under conditions of weak sovereignty, both in its state and its governance 
dimension. Weak economies and enormous social pressure due to high poverty levels 
refocused the priorities of most developing countries. While transnational cooperation 
and integration were rhetorical invocations, the prime focus was on state-induced socio- 
economic development and nation-building. The state was considered to be the 
promoter of nation-building, and the more its capacities were involved in this process, 
the more it fell short of engaging in regional cooperation, let alone integration. But in 
the end, neither democracy nor support for trans-national cooperation or even regional 
integration was achieved in many developing countries. 

During the 1960’s and 1970’s, Europe was still perceived as a (post)-colonial 
continent while its new reality of democratic integration was still fragile and confronted 
by many internal challenges and backlashes. The 1980’s, and more so the 1990’s, 
brought about two new elements in the relationship between the European integration 
experience and the evolution of regional integration in other parts of the world: 1. 
European integration gained speed and substance, increasingly being rooted in a 
common European law and leading to the implementation of a Single Market with a 
common currency and the beginning of political union. 2. The Third World began to 
undergo enormous differentiations with some regions — notably South East Asia and 
parts of Latin America — improving considerably. Many developing regions began to 
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reconsider national strategies of import-substitution that had dominated much of the 
“Third World” during the 1960’s. Export-oriented integration into the world market, 
linked with the use of comparative regional advantages began to prove successful. Most 
prominently, ASEAN became a case in point although ASEAN integration structures 
initially did not aspire to the European degree of supranationality. ASEAN proved that 
stronger national sovereignty would benefit from strengthened regional cooperation and 
integration that in turn would strengthen the national ambitions of economic and 
political development. 

Stage Two: Three developments coincided during the 1990’s and into the early 
twenty-first century. First, the European integration process became serious, while at 
the same time the perception of Europe in the developing world changed from post- 
colonial suspicion to the recognition of the EU as model for regional peace, affluence 
and stability. The EU’s constitutionality will bring about continuous empirical and 
theoretical clarification and new contestations at each level of agreement. This 
constitutional interpretation and review will continue to transform politics in the 
European Union from a sphere of negotiated compromises in elite-institutions to a 
sphere of publicly debated goals. It will continue to politicize the integration process 
and strengthen the claim that the EU is a community of destiny. The idea of Europe 
being a community of values increasingly generates a legal framework and becomes a 
political fact. The European Union has consolidated its law-based role as the expression 
of political Europe. This new Europe is perceived elsewhere on the basis of attitudinal 
changes: The Europe of the twenty-first century is recognized for its will to partnership. 
Second, geopolitical and geo-economic trends usually characterized as “globalization,” 
coupled with the experience of the United States as the dominant power of the world 
system, led to reconsiderations of both national policies and regional perspectives in all 
continents. Third, the fall of communist dictatorships and the Soviet Empire brought 
about a reassessment of the advantage of democratic governance, rule of law and trans- 
border cooperation in many developing countries. The conditions for successful 
development and the resolution of regional conflicts were re-evaluated in light of the 
European integration experience. This was even the case in Russia and in some of the 
other successor states of the Soviet Union. 

These trends have opened the way to a remapping of the world, based on the 
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characteristics of continents rather than on numerical concepts of a “first,” “second” and 
“third” world. It has led to an increase in regional, continental and global cooperation 
efforts, to regulatory processes and continental structures favoring free trade and 
necessary arbitration mechanisms (WTO, ASEM, NAFTA, ALCA, Euro-Mediterranean 
Partnership). This development went hand in hand with a more assertive European 
Union encouraging developing regions and post-conflict regions to resort to patterns of 
integration. Finally, these trends have brought about the reinvention of some older 


cooperation schemes in various parts of the world, often coupled with a trend toward 
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political and economic integration along the line of European experiences. This does not 
suggest that the economic success of Europe could immediately be copied by other 
regional arrangements. Neither does it imply that the European response to the 
challenge of state-building and nation-building under conditions of democratic 
integration could be transferred to other regions as if European developments of 
supranational and intergovernmental integration were an export product. The global 
proliferation of regional integration does not automatically generate a cohesive 
multipolar world order. Traditional soft and hard power factors linked to nation states in 
their highly diverse and extremely asymmetrical distribution continue to shape much of 
the twenty-first century. Yet, more attention should nevertheless be given to the global 
proliferation of regional integration schemes, including in transatlantic discourses about 
the emerging world order. The global proliferation of regional integration is relevant for 
America’s understanding of global trends, although the United States as a country of 
continental dimensions seems to be largely unaffected by the new surge of interest in 
and support for regional integration. US interests are primarily defined by the concept 
of free trade without sufficient sensitivity for the psychological, cultural (including 
geographical) and political components of integration patterns elsewhere, including the 
European experience. 

New mental maps of world politics and international relations are not the linear 
outcome of one-dimensional trends, no matter how recurring and strong they might be. 
The global proliferation of regional integration efforts cannot immediately revolutionize 
notions of sovereignty, international relations, economic power and patterns of state 
behavior across the globe. Such an assumption would be unrealistic. The degree of its 
impact is gradual and long-term. With this qualification, the prediction can be made that 
the twenty-first century will experience a greater surge of regional integration — beyond 
the formation of free trade zones — in various regions of the globe than during any 
former time in the history of statehood. As much as this emulates the European 
experience with regional integration, it also constitutes a revival of Europe’s global role. 
The success of Europe’s ability to share its integration experiences does not depend 
upon linear copies. The most solid and lasting success for Europe might rather occur 
through indirect and contingent means of an “experience transfer:” An applied local 
adaptation of European insights into integration will most likely generate highly diverse 
integration schemes elsewhere. Yet it may emulate the European integration experience 
and hence express a new global respect for Europe. 

Ongoing differences in the economic and social status across the world’s regions 
have to be taken into consideration. Yet, European integration can be an important point 
of reference, also for island nations in Oceania whose collective GDP is below one 
percent of Europe’s GDP. 
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Map 2: Global Proliferation of Regional Integration 
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A general insight is valid and noteworthy: As weak sovereignties generate weak 
integration schemes, anywhere in the world integration can support, if not generate, 
political stability, socio-economic development and strengthened sovereignty, while at 
the same time it might begin to forge a new reality of multilevel governance. Empirical 
evidence suggests that this can be done over time anywhere outside of Europe with 
similar, yet genuine, effects of multilevel governance, shared sovereignty and multiple 
identities. 


2. An Overview: Region-Building Across Continents 


Notwithstanding hundreds of multilateral and regional schemes of cooperation all 
across the world, this study introduces twelve regional integration processes and 
discusses them in comparison with the European integration experience. This 
comparison must be done with caution and in full realization of the fact that each 
integration approach is different while, at least so far, none of the discussed schemes 
includes the main dimension that distinguishes the European Union from all of them: 
supranationality. Yet, structured by continents, schemes of regional cooperation and 
integration that aspire to emulate the European integration experience include the 
following regional groupings: 


(1) Latin America 

(a) Interestingly enough, Europe aside Central America has the longest experience 
with regional integration efforts. Dating back to the early 1950’s, the creation of the 
Committee of Economic Integration in Central America (CCE) in 1951 and 
subsequently the Organization of Central American Countries (ODECA) — with the 
membership of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua — 
predated the creation of the European Economic Community in 1957. Inspired by the 
Spaak Report and the reflection on economic integration in Europe during the early 
1950’s, but also in view of the fact that Central America had undergone fourteen failed 
efforts for regional integration since its independence from Spain in 1821, CCE and 
ODECA laid the groundwork for a successful phase of regional economic cooperation 
and integration that nevertheless failed in the end. With the General Treaty on 
Economic Integration in Central America (Tratado General de la Integracion Economica 
Centroamericana), signed 1960 in Managua, the five Central American countries 
departed from the goal of forming a Central American Common Market (Mercado 
Comun Centroamericano MCCA), intended to grow into full-fledged customs union 
with a Secretariat for Central American Economic Integration (SIECA) as its 
institutional helm. Intra-regional trade increased from 6 million US dollars in 1963 to 
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1.8 billion US dollars at the end of the 1970’s. Sector-specific free trade, the 
introduction of a common customs procedure leading to a common customs zone, and a 
joint procedure for dealing with external goods were completed and supported by the 
creation of a Central American Bank for Economic Integration (Banco Centroamericano 
de Integraciön Economica) in 1975. Around 5,000 kilometers of roads were built to 
improve the infrastructure necessary for a common market. Agricultural products were 
exempted from customs duties, with the exception of some of the strategically critical 
goods for each partner country, such as coffee, sugar and wheat. Telecommunications 
did not lag behind and by the late 1970’s, Central American countries managed to build 
a highly efficient telecommunications system. Inflation did stay below 3 or 4 percent in 
all of the participating countries and the growth rates over a period of 15 years from the 
early 1960’s until the mid 1970’s hovered around 4 to 5.5 percent. 

The Golden Age for Central American integration with growth and modernization 
came to a halt as a consequence of deep sociological changes and subsequent cleavages. 
They escalated from the “Football War” between El Salvador and Honduras in 1969 
into bloody civil wars during the 1980’s, primarily in El Salvador, Guatemala and 
Nicaragua. Uprisings against the political systems and their underlying social orders 
turned into full-fledged civil wars, coupled with an enormous and tragic refugee plight. 
The Marxist Sandinista regime in Nicaragua (1980-1990) fuelled political antagonism 
in the region and provoked US military interventions under the Reagan administration. 
For a time, regional integration broke down. As part of the pacification process for the 
region, in 1984 the European Community initiated the San Jose Dialogue with a 
Declaration, jointly signed by the then nine EC member states, the acceding countries 
Spain and Portugal and six states of Central America — by now including Panama - in 
the presence of representatives of the UN, the Contadora Group and the Organization of 
American States (OAS). This ministerial meeting is considered the foundation of 
modern European relations with Central America. Political support of the EC went hand 
in hand with the renewed socio-economic co-operation in the region. Europe claims to 
have successfully contributed to the reemergence of regional integration efforts in the 
early 1990’s. US efforts in exercising rather hard-power tactics in what is traditionally 
considered America’s sphere of influence contributed to the fall of the Sandinistas and 
to the reemergence of like-minded democratic political regimes in the region. Parallel 
efforts of the United Nations and the Contadora Group (Mexico, Columbia, Venezuela 
and Panama) prevented a spill-over of the conflicts into the broader region. In 1989, the 
Peace Treaties of Esquipulas ended the most dramatic period in the modern history of 
Central America. 

In 1993, new efforts for regional integration began, largely driven by the desire for 
peace and the growing understanding of democratic rule as a precondition for security. 
As per capita income had decreased by almost 70 percent since the early 1970’s and 
poverty had sharply increased (25 percent of the population in Costa Rica, and 70 
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percent in Guatemala lived now below the poverty line), the pressure of “neo-liberal 
globalization” and the prospect of the North American Free Trade Agreement NAFTA 
(since 1990 emerging between the US, Canada and Mexico) forced Central America 
into new efforts of regional cooperation and subsequently integration. The Tegucigalpa 
Protocol of 1991 established new institutional mechanisms for regional integration. It 
was followed by the Guatemala Protocol of 1993. Since then, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama, eventually also Belize have formed the 
Central American Integration System (Sistema de la Integraciön Centroamericana, 
SICA). 

Institutional arrangements to support Central American integration have 
mushroomed since then: The highest political bodies are the regular summit meetings of 
the Heads of State and the regular meetings of the Economic Integration Council, 
composed of Ministers for Economic Affairs and the Presidents of the Central Banks of 
the member states. SICA’s General Secretariat is based in El Salvador. Its 
Constitutional Court in Nicaragua has begun to work again after years of being 
practically closed. SICA’s Parliamentary Assembly in Guatemala and its Bank for 
Economic Integration with branch offices in all five member states of the Central 
American integration system have been charged with new tasks. A whole set of 
interregional specialized agencies has been established or streamlined, including an 
academic organization. As the Central American integration system SICA does not yet 
contain genuine supranational elements, it has been criticized for remaining too weak to 
lastingly impact the integration of the region. And decisions taken by the heads of state 
(450 between 1990 and 1999) were implemented in only 60 percent of the cases.” 

Nevertheless, certain progress is noteworthy, all the more in light of the long and 
persistent history of crisis and conflict in the region. In 1995, the members of the 
reinvented Central American integration system agreed upon common customs tariffs as 
the first important step toward customs union. In 1996, Guatemala and El Salvador 
decided to establish full customs union, a proposition joined by Honduras and 
Nicaragua in 2000 and by Costa Rica in 2002. According to a decision of the Presidents 
of the Central American integration system, comprehensive economic integration was to 
be implemented by 2004; this was to include all necessary normative arrangements, full 
tariff harmonization, the removal of obstacles to trade, a common customs 
administration and an external trade policy aimed at achieving full customs union. In 
the meantime, 19 percent of Central American trade is intraregional. While the target 
date of 2004 was missed for full customs union, the trend seems to be more promising 
than ever before in the history of the region. In all fairness, one also has to recognize the 


2 de la Ossa, Alvaro, “Der zentralamerikanische Integrationsprozess: Ende einer 
Entwicklungsalternative,” [BERO-Analysen, Vol.6. Berlin: Ibero-Amerikanisches Institut, (2000): 
17; also: Minkner-Bünjer, Mechthild, “Zentralamerika zwischen regionaler Integration und 
Eingliederung in die Weltwirtschaft im “Schlepptau” der USA,” Brennpunkt Lateinamerika, No.13, 
Hamburg: Institut für Iberoamerika-Kunde, 2002: 129-142. 
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great obstacles to regional integration in Central America, most notably high poverty 
levels, lack of infrastructure, and strong dependency on the US with which 40 percent 
of all trade of the Central American countries is conducted while the US remains the 
most important investor in this region. 

18 percent of El Salvador’s GDP is based on financial transfers (“remesas”) from 
migrants living in the US. The prospect of the US-driven Free Trade Area of the 
Americas (FTAA) is not without contradiction to the concept of stronger regional 
integration, including its prospects of developing supranational elements. The European 
Union claims to support regional integration in Central America through SICA with 
about 60 percent of all external EU funds for the region. In 2006, the European Union 
started negotiations with SICA for a bi-regional association agreement. The economic 
stake of the EU in the region — Central America represents 0.4 percent of the total 
external trade of the EU — cannot explain this commitment. It is for political reasons 
that the EU genuinely encourages Central America to take further steps along the long 
road toward substantial integration. Compared to where the EU might stand after more 
than a decade of civil wars and refugee plight, it seems fair to judge Central American 
integration by the path that began anew after 1991.° 


(b) Integration efforts in the Andean Region date back to the foundation of the Pacto 
Andino in 1969. Based on the Treaty of Cartagena, the Pacto Andino marked the 
beginning of almost thirty years of rather unsuccessful integration as its intention ran 
practically counter to all national political strategies at the time. Individually, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, Chile and Venezuela tried to pursue policies designed by 
“dependencia”-theories about center-periphery-relations in the capitalist world order. 
Pointing to the fact that American, European and Japanese capital controlled most 
industrial investments in Latin America, “dependencia”-theorists argued in favor of 
strict control of foreign investment and import-substitution as elements of a strategy to 
gain stronger national independence and thus strengthen national sovereignty. This 
approach was neither cohesive, nor successful, while it paralyzed the hope for regional 
integration. Furthermore, the geopolitical climate was as unfavorable to sustainable 
regional integration in Latin America as the recurrent threat of democracy by neo- 
authoritarian military dictatorships in the region. 

The Pacto Andino failed its historic test, and yet aspirations for regional integration 
in the Andean region reverberated in a new and different global context. With the rise of 
neo-liberal economics and the return to democratic governance in most of Latin 
America during the late 1980’s and early 1990’s, the rationale for regional integration as 
a tool to enhanced economic well being, and ultimately a stronger political voice, spread 


3 See Ulrich, Stephan, Die zentralamerikanische Integration. Stand und Entwicklungsperspektiven, 
Berlin: Deutsches Institut für Entwicklungspolitik, 2000: 30-31; Zimmek, Martin, 
Integrationsprozesse in Lateinamerika: Aktuelle Herausforderungen in Mittelamerika und der 
Andenregion, ZEI Discussion Paper C 153, Bonn: Center for European Integration Studies, 2005. 
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anew. After four years of intermission, the Presidents of the Andean countries met again 
for the first time in 1995 and approved a new strategy of increased regional integration 
as a response to the challenges and opportunities of globalization. The Cartagena 
Agreement of 1997 established a new Andean Integration System, transforming the 
original Pacto Andino into the Andean Community of Nations (Communidad Andina de 
Naciones, CAN). The Andean Presidential Council, composed of the Presidents of 
CAN, became its highest body. In addition to the Andean Community Foreign Ministers 
Council, the Commission of the Andean Community was established, composed of 
Ministers of Trade and Industry. A General Secretariat was established in Lima, an 
Andean Parliament as a deliberative body in Bogota, and a Court of Justice of the 
Andean Community in Quito. A whole array of institutions was established, covering 
social partners, banking, investment and academic life in the Andean Community. 

The Andean Community of Nations included Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia and 
Venezuela, before Venezuela left CAN in 2006. The populist neo-socialist authoritarian 
regime of Hugo Chavez in Venezuela had undermined the hope of developing CAN into 
a solid community of democratic Andean nations as precondition for substantial 
political integration. Yet, its withdrawal from CAN was also negative and confronted 
the Andean Community of Nations with its biggest crisis. In the late twentieth century, 
CAN had survived the civil war in Colombia and never broke apart in spite of weak 
infrastructure and very limited intra-regional trade. Eventually, CAN also survived the 
2006 crisis and announced that Chile would become an associate member. 

The European Union recognized the continuous relevance of CAN and started 
negotiations for a bi-regional association agreement in 2007. The EU’s policy toward 
CAN is aimed at strengthening integration in the Andean region with the ultimate goal 
of introducing supranational structures. In earlier years, the EU had even contributed to 
the salaries of the Lima-based Secretariat. Such a policy might be astonishing, given the 
limited economic relevance of CAN for the EU and the inherent weakness of CAN. EU 
exports from CAN represent only 0.9 percent of total EU imports, while EU exports to 
CAN represent 0.7 percent of EU’s total global exports. It should not be 
underestimated, however, that the EU is the largest investor in CAN as it is in the whole 
of Latin America. The main driving force of the EU’s policy is not an immediate 
economic interest in a regional community with 115 million inhabitants. The rationale 
of EU policy toward CAN ~ as it is toward other regional groupings — is grounded in the 
EU’s understanding that sustainable and “real” regional integration can serve as a basis 
for successful development, democratic governance and a new global order. 
Supranational orientation is still missing in CAN, although the discussion about its 
usefulness has grown during the initial years of the twenty-first century. Following the 
EU model, discussions have begun inside CAN about the possible path toward 
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monetary union, a directly elected community parliament and the creation of Andean 
citizenship.* 

Since the new beginning of Andean integration in the 1990’s, progress toward 
complementary economic structures has been made, although incrementally and slowly. 
While Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador and Bolivia agreed on common external tariffs as 
cornerstone of a common free trade zone, Peru preferred to remain absent. The less 
developed economies of Bolivia and Ecuador received temporary exemptions from 
complete liberalization of their markets. CAN’s goal to implement a free trade zone by 
2005 and the subsequent realization of a common market was not implemented in time. 
Yet, the effort toward free trade and a common market has been more serious during the 
last two decades of CAN than during three decades of the Pacto Andino. ° 

One interesting feature of this development is the possible implication of increased 
trade between CAN and the Southern Common Market (Mercado Comun del Sur, 
MERCOSUR), established in 1991 in the Southern Cone of Latin America. 8.5 percent 
of MERCOSUR imports come from CAN countries, while 10.8 percent of CAN 
imports originate in MERCOSUR. Both regional integration schemes are contemplating 
ways toward a bilateral free trade agreement. Sometimes, the possible fusion of both 
processes under the label MERCOCAN is envisaged.° This idea coincides with the 
eternal and cyclical invocation of the idea of pan-Latin American unity: On December 
8, 2004, representatives of twelve Latin American countries signed the Declaration of 
Cuzco, aimed at establishing the South American Community of Nations.’ For the time 
being, the only realistic prospect for unity in Latin America is based on the existing 
regional groupings. In spite of all their deficits and fragility, they are the only real 
embodiment of region-building in Latin America. The idea of MERCOCAN or the 
dream of a South American Community of Nations has to be seen in the context of the 
debate about advantages and disadvantages of the Free Trade Area for the Americas 
project. In 1991, the US had proposed the completion of this FTAA (in Spanish: Area 
de Libre omercio de las Americas, ALCA), a project whose implementation began in 
1994 without yet succeeding. Often, skeptics argue that FTAA would only strengthen 
Latin American dependency on the US economy: The GDP of the US is close to 73 


4 See Barrios, Raul (ed.), Communidad Andina de Naciones: Desafios Politicos y Percepciones de la 
Sociedad, La Paz: Friedrich Ebert Stiftung, 1999; Lauer, Rene, Las Politicas Sociales en la 
Integracion Regional: Estudio Comparativo de la Union Europea y la Comunidad Andina de 
Naciones, Quito: Universidad Andino Simon Bolivar, 2001; Casas Gragea, Angel Maria, El Modelo 
Regional Andino: Enfoque de Economia Politica Internacional, Quito: Universidad Andina Simon 
Bolivar, 2003. 

5 See Le Gras, Gilbert, The New New World: The Re-Emerging Markets of Latin America, London: 
Reuters, 2002; Arnold, Christian, La Experiencia de la Union Europea y Sus Anécdotas para la 
Comunidad Andina de Naciones (CAN), ZEI Discussion Paper C 145. Bonn: Center for European 
Integration Studies, 2005. 

6 See Giacalone, Rita (ed.), CAN-Mercosur a la Sombra del ALCA, Merida: Editorial Venezolano, 
2003. 

7 The Economist wrote about “fraternity at 3,3000 metres” when refering to the gathering intended to 
create the “South AmericanCommunity of Nations”: The Economist, December 11, (2004): 47. 
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percent of the combined GDP of all the other countries on the American continent, 
including Canada, Mexico and Brazil.* When the deadline of implementing the FTAA 
was reached in 2005, most observers argued that FTAA was already dead. 

So far, the efforts to transform economic cooperation into political integration 
remain semantic in CAN and feasible only over the long haul. Yet, the changing attitude 
in the region, the awareness of the advantages of pooled sovereignties in the European 
Union, and the pressure not to fall behind in the process of creating a free trade zone for 
both Americas have exerted new interest in a more coherent economic, and a gradual 
political, integration in the Andean Community. 


(c) Caribbean integration began as a counterintuitive mechanism to its European 
counterpart. It was meant to be a strategy to tame the inevitable end of British colonial 
rule over many of the Caribbean island nations that today consist of 34 million 
inhabitants. The West Indian Federation, founded for the purpose of persevering British 
influence in the region, failed in 1962. Functional cooperation among some of the 
Commonwealth Caribbean territories continued, but it remained tainted as a leftover of 
the failed process of decolonization. The Caribbean development echoed the same trend 
as other processes of decolonization during the twentieth century: based in the value of 
state sovereignty, individual statehood was soon followed by difficult processes of 
nation-building under conditions of development economies, and of weak, often non- 
democratic governance. A truly post-colonial effort toward regional cooperation and 
eventual integration was begun in that region only in 1973 — coinciding with Great 
Britain’s entry into the European Community that forced the Caribbean island states to 
reconsider their strategic interests and market patterns. The original Treaty of 
Chaguaramas of 1973 established the objectives of the Caribbean Community 
(CARICOM) and a Common Market as two separate entities of a broader process 
eventually heading toward the same goal: greater independence from the global 
economic centers both in Europe and in the US. 

The Revised Treaty of Chaguaramas of 2001 came close to refounding the 
Caribbean Community. While the broad objectives essentially remained the same — 
economic integration, co-ordination of foreign policies and functional co-operation — 
the Caribbean Community has launched a reinforced effort to implement its goals. With 
the incorporation of the Caribbean Community and the CARICOM Single Market and 
Economy under one legal personality, the Revised Treaty of Chaguaramas resembles 
European efforts to overcome structures of parallel institutions and mechanisms of 
“pillars” distinguishing different degrees of integration and cooperation. As a 


8 See Fairlie Reinoso, Alan, Las Relaciones Communidad Andina — Union Europea y la Zona de Libre 
Comercio del Sur, Lima: Centro de Investigaciones Sociales, Economicas y Politicas, 2000; Sader, 
Emir (ed.), ALCA: Integracao Soberana ou Subordinada?, Sao Paulo: Expressao Popular, 2001; 
Vigevani, Tullo, and Marcelo Passini Mariano (ed.), ALCA. O Gigante e os Anoes, Sao Paulo: 
Editora Senac, 2001. 
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consequence, CARICOM is considered to be “in an advanced stage of transition.” The 
goal was set for a full-fledged Single Market by 2008 with an increased degree of 
institutionalization that will, however, continue to fall short of introducing elements of 
supranationality into CARICOM. As in the case of CAN and SICA, the EU strongly 
supports the evolution of the Caribbean integration experience.” In terms of trade 
relations, the role of CARICOM is rather marginal for the EU: Imports from the region 
amount to only 0.5 percent of total EU imports, exports amount to 0.7 percent of total 
imports into the EU. 

Membership in CARICOM includes Antigua and Barbuda, The Bahamas, Barbados, 
Belize, Dominica, Grenada, Guyana — hosting the CARICOM Secretariat in its capital 
Georgetown — Haiti, Jamaica, Montserrat, St. Kitts and Nevis, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and 
the Grenadines, Suriname, and Trinidad and Tobago. Associate members are the British 
Virgin Islands, Bermuda, Turks and Caicos Islands, Anguilla, and the Cayman Islands. 
Discussion on membership of the Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico and — potentially 
with the strongest implications — of Cuba has begun, as well as membership for the 
remaining French, Dutch, British and US territories in the region.'' The prospect of a 
Caribbean Community for the whole Caribbean basin might still be a far-fetched vision, 
but it is no longer inconceivable. In the Caribbean, the European experience of linking a 
“deepening” and “widening” of the integration process is being carefully studied, 
supported by the regular CARICOM dialogue with the European Union. "° 

The original CARICOM suffered from weak sovereignties and strong ideological 
rifts among its member states concerning attitudes toward the US and Europe. The 
fundamental dilemma of the region has not disappeared with the revision of the Treaty 
of Chaguaramas: it is the dilemma between “the desire, on the one hand, to enjoy the 
status of sovereign States, and, on the other, an unwillingness to acknowledge the 
inadequacy of required capabilities to translate legal sovereignty into a political and 
economic reality.”'” Increasing reference to the success of European integration is an 
indication of the continuous soul searching in CARICOM. 

The decision to establish a CARICOM Single Market echoed not only the European 
experience. It also came as a response to the pressure of neo-liberal globalization and 
the power of the US economy in its immediate neighborhood. The North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), established in 1991 between the US, Canada and Mexico, 


9 Pollard, Duke (ed.), The Caricom System: Basic Instruments, Kingston: The Caribbean Law 
Publishing House Company, 2003: 4; see also Payne, Anthony, and Paul Sutton, Charting 
Caribbean Developments, Gainesville: University Press of Florida, 2001; Gonzalez Nunez, Gerardo, 
and Emilio Pantojas Garcia, El Caribe en la Era de la Globalization, Puerto Rico: Publicaciones 
Puertorriquenas, 2002. 

10 See Dearden, Stephen J.H. (ed.), The European Union and the Caribbean, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002. 

11 For a Cuban perspective see: Camara de Comercio de la Republica de Cuba (ed.), Cuba, el Caricom 
y sus Paises Miembros, Havanna: Camara de Comercio, 2001. 

12 See Payne, Anthony, and Paul Sutton, Charting Carribean Development, op.cit.: 197-201. 

13 Pollard, Duke (ed.), The Caricom System: Basic Instruments, op. cit.: 17. 
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enhanced the sensation of peripheral neglect in the Caribbean. With the end of the Cold 
War, the Caribbean was bereft of opting for an alternative model, notwithstanding the 
continuous Communist regime in Cuba and, increasingly, the regime of Hugo Chavez in 
Venezuela. 

The Caribbean Community has begun to develop a sense of foreign policy identity. 
CARICOM support for membership of Suriname and Belize into the continent-wide 
Organization of American States prevented possible escalations of territorial disputes 
with Venezuela and Guatemala. More important was the positive experience of 
structured relations with the European Community all the way from the Lomé 
Agreements to the Cotonou Agreement of 2000. CARICOM considered itself as 
instrumental for bringing about these widely praised arrangements between Europe and 
so many countries in Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific. These agreements 


»14 In December 2007, the European 


constituted “a watershed in north-south relations. 
Union and most CARICOM member states initialed a bi-regional Economic Partnership 
Agreeement. 

The establishment of a Caribbean Commission, an Assembly of Commonwealth 
Caribbean Parliamentarians, the establishment of a Caribbean Supreme Court in 2005, 
and the replacement of the Community Council with the Caribbean Common Market 
Council as the second highest decision-making body in CARICOM were important 
institutional additions introduced by the Revised Treaty of Chaguaramas in 2001. 
Contradictions remain, some of which are reminiscent of similar problems the European 
Union was facing as consequence of “opting-out clauses” granted to Denmark on key 
policy goals of the EU: The Bahamas are a member of CARICOM and yet they do not 
participate in the economic structures and goals of the community. As far as the 
decision-making mechanism is concerned, the Treaty of Chaguaramas introduced 
interesting reforms. While the principle of unanimity continues to be applied to 
decision-making in the Conference of Heads of Government, it has virtually been 
abolished in the other organs of the community. Consequently, this facilitates speedy 
reactions to the challenges of neo-liberal globalization that require export-oriented, 
internationally competitive production of goods and services in CARICOM. 

It seems likely that the process of incremental yet steady fusion of economic 
integration with corresponding political processes will continue in the Caribbean. No 
matter how ambivalent the current character of CARICOM, the history of the Caribbean 
will no longer only be written with reference to sugar and slavery. Integration has 
become a new mantra in the region. This coincides with a new sensitivity for 
democratic governance in the Caribbean. Since American pressure against the 
revolutionary government in Grenada during the early 1980’s, it is also understood in 
the Caribbean that economic development and democratic governance cannot be 


14 Ibid.:20. 
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separated from a successful integration strategy. The speedy reaction of CARICOM to 
civil unrest in Haiti in early 2004 was indicative of this realization. 


(d) The Southern Common Market (Mercado Comün del Sur, MERCOSUR) was 
founded in 1991 by Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay, signing the Treaty of 
Asuncion. Originally it was meant to create a common market and a customs union 
between the participating countries grown out of the experiences of economic 
cooperation between Brazil and Argentina since the mid-1980’s. MERCOSUR 
proceeded from their sectoral agreements to wide-range liberalization of trade relations. 
In 1988, Brazil had import tariffs of 51 percent and Argentina of 30 percent. Trade 
liberalization thus became the first priority in strengthening the partners involved. The 
Treaty of Ouro Preto of 1994 added much to the institutional structure of 
MERCOSUR.” A transition phase was set into motion with the goal to create a 
common market by 2006. During the 1990’s alone, intra-regional trade jumped up from 
4.6 billion US dollars to 20.4 billion US dollars, while foreign investment grew from 
22.8 billion US dollars to 32.5 billion US dollars. Since the mid-1990’s, officially most 
intra-regional trade has been free of tariffs; yet more than 800 exceptions remained in 
place, largely affecting strategic goods and services." In 1996, MERCOSUR 
established free trade arrangements with Chile and Bolivia, both becoming also 
associate members of MERCOSUR, followed by Peru (in 2003) and Venezuela as a full 
but controversial member in 2006. 

MERCOSUR remains basically intergovernmental. The Common Market Council 
(Consejo del Mercado Comun) is its highest body, consisting of the Foreign and 
Economic Ministers of MERCOSUR member states. The Council meets once a year in 
the presence of the Heads of State of MERCOSUR member states. The MERCOSUR 
Presidency rotates and is coordinated by the Foreign Minister in charge. The Treaty of 
Ouro Preto specified the competencies of the existing organs and added new ones to 
MERCOSUR: most notable were the Commerce Commission (Comision Comercial del 
Mercosur), the Common Parliamentary Commission (Comision Parlamentaria 
Conjunta) and the Consultative Forum for Economic and Social Affairs (Foro 
Consultativo Economico y Social). A largely technical Secretariat operates in 
Montevideo. A MERCOSUR Court of Arbitration has been established in Asuncion, so 
far projecting more good will than judicial power. 

In the meantime, MERCOSUR also established a common mechanism for political 
consultations. Since 2002, like-minded new Presidents in Argentina and in Brazil 
(Kirchner and Lula da Silva) have rekindled the idea of robust institutional reforms in 
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MERCOSUR: In December 2006, the MERCOSUR Parliament was inaugurated and 
took its seat in Montevideo. It has started its work as a consultative body, but it might 
be worth to remember the slow progress in the parliamentarization of the European 
Community in order to appreciate this effort of MERCOSUR. No matter the 
establishment of the MERCOSUR Parliament, the weak institutionalization of 
MERCOSUR remains the Achilles’ heel of the project.'” 

Since 1999, the European Union and MERCOSUR have been negotiating a Bi- 
Regional Association Agreement, so far (2008) without conclusion. Optimistic 
assessments of an intensified bi-regional relationship refer to the potential of EU- 
MERCOSUR trade and investment relations. For the time being, MERCOSUR - a 
market with more than 260 million inhabitants — holds a share of 2.4 percent of total EU 
imports while the export of the EU to MERCOSUR is 1.8 percent of total EU exports. 
EU direct investment in MERCOSUR has increased since the mid-1990’s, making the 
EU the largest investor in MERCOSUR as in all of Latin America, except for Central 
America. The EU is also the largest donor of developmental aid to the region as it is to 
Latin America in general. The path toward the first Interregional Association 
Agreement of the European Union with another regional integration process is more 
than a reflection of the economic importance of that relationship. The EU has always 
considered MERCOSUR a project of political relevance in accordance with the 
European desire to strengthen regional integration as an important element in a 
multipolar world. 

Economic liberalization and deregulation, but also a renewed commitment to 
democracy and an improved rule of law, have contributed to the rise in the importance 
of MERCOSUR since the end of the 1990’s. Next to the US, the EU and Japan, 
MERCOSUR is the fourth largest economy in the world. It has gained the reputation of 
being the most advanced regional integration scheme in Latin America, although this is 
debatable when compared with the structures of SICA, CARICOM and even CAN. 
MERCOSUR has begun to develop a legal code comparable to the acquis 
communautaire of the European Union.'* But the gap between obvious potential and 
political ambition is obvious: The original Treaty of Asuncion included the 
establishment of common external tariffs. In 1995 the Common Market was supposed to 
be completed. To this day, MERCOSUR must be considered an incomplete customs 
union in a free trade zone. 

In spite of many obstacles, MERCOSUR is confronted with the need to deepen its 
structures. Even the possibility of a common currency — a “merco-peso” — and the need 
for stronger measures to improve co-ordination of macroeconomic policies have been 
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debated in the region. Whether or not MERCOSUR’s Customs Union, and the currently 
incomplete Common Market, will advance through norm standardization and legislative 
measures to finally become a comprehensive Single Market remains to be seen. Much 
will depend upon the political will generated in the member states of MERCOSUR, 
notably in Brazil and Argentina. 

In spite of its political shortcomings, MERCOSUR has begun to “discover” the 
sphere of foreign and security policy as relevant for building more solid regional 
integration. Joint military exercises between Argentina and Brazil, and meetings of the 
Chiefs of Staff of both countries, are still light-years away from the depth of Europe’s 
Common Foreign and Security Policy, no matter how incomplete that is. After 150 
years of suspicion between Argentina and Brazil, and in the overall context of the 
history of Latin America, they constitute, however, a promising step forward toward 
meaningful regional cooperation. The end of military dictatorship in both countries, the 
decrease in power and prestige of the armed forces and the return to civilian rule in all 
MERCOSUR member states has been a critical precondition for enhancing the potential 
of MERCOSUR integration.'” No matter how limited MERCOSUR still is in regard to 
supranational elements, it might well grow into a structure beyond free trade and an 
integrated market. This is certainly the understanding of the European Union and the 
rationale for its broadening relations with MERCOSUR.” 

The international financial and economic crisis of the late 1990’s and the early 
twenty-first century raised awareness in MERCOSUR member states to speed up the 
regional integration process and to give MERCOSUR a stronger role, and ultimately 
also a stronger voice. The continuous backing of MERCOSUR by the European Union 
might have added to the understanding in the region that MERCOSUR must use its 
second chance in order to implement the original goals of the project while at the same 
time it has to focus on how to turn itself into a “real,” viable process of integration — and 
that also means political and supranational integration.”' 
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(2) Africa 

(a) The African search for regional integration has been torn between the ambition 
to unite the continent as a whole and the inability to develop existing regional schemes 
of cooperation into viable success stories. Therefore, a confusing overlap of regional 
integration efforts coincides with the general underdevelopment of the continent, 
including the underdevelopment of its regional integration. Nevertheless, both on the 
regional as well as on the continental level, the idea of integration as the path toward 
economic success has never vanished from the political agenda, although competing 
paradigms were pushing toward continental or pulling toward regional solutions. From 
the creation of the Organization of African Unity in 1963, with the aim of promoting 
African self-government, to the creation of the African Union in 2000, with the aim of 
fostering an African Economic Community by 2028, regional efforts in Africa were 
always considered partial expressions in search of a broader goal, the African 
Renaissance.” 

The most ambitious effort to integrate Africa, so far, has been conducted on the 
continental level. Since the decolonization struggle in the mid-twentieth century, 
African leaders have had a vision of a united continent. While the Organization of 
African Unity (OAU) remained incapable of limiting the continent’s quest for national 
sovereignty, it also failed to support economic development and good governance. 
Moreover, it failed to prevent ethnic conflicts and regional crises that have blurred the 
reputation of Africa during much of the past three decades. 

Africa is by far the poorest continent. Of a total of 765 million inhabitants close to 
350 million live below the line of absolute poverty (less than 1 US dollar per day), more 
than 150 million of them children. During the last decade of the twentieth century, 
Africa’s share in global trade fell to 1.6 percent compared with 4.6 percent in 1980. It 
was only in light of the recognition of a deep crisis affecting the whole continent — in 
spite of certain pockets of progress and limited success stories — that leaders from all 
across Africa made efforts toward a new beginning. The Abuja Treaty, signed at the 
Summit of the Organization of African Unity in 1991 with the aim of establishing an 
African Economic Community by the year 2028, and the establishment of the African 
Union (AU) in 2002, after the required number of 36 ratifications of the founding 
Treaty signed in Lomé in 2000 have begun to generate fresh impulses aimed at a long- 
term improvement of the overall prospects for Africa. With all African states 
participating, the African Union by now is the most comprehensive scheme of 
continental-wide cooperation. Nevertheless, in structure and goals it is more comparable 
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— at least for the time being — to the Council of Europe than to the European Union. In 
light of the intricate and mutually reinforcing relationship between the two during 
decades of crisis and uncertainty in Europe, this might not be a bad start for the African 
Union. 

Its Constitutive Act, ratified by all member states of the African Union as an 
instrument of international law, has established an African Court of Justice, a Pan- 
African Parliament, the African Commission on Human and Civil Rights, a Monetary 
Fund and a Central Bank. The AU’s Secretariat is based in Addis Ababa. The four 
institutions of the African Union are: The Assembly, the Executive Council, the 
Permanent Representatives’ Committee, and the Commission of the Union. Although 
the terminology resembles European experiences, the principal of supranationality has 
not yet been applied to the structures and competencies of the African Union. It remains 
an intergovernmental body, “meant to be a pro-active organization to swiftly respond to 
the Continent’s new challenges, especially with regard to promoting and protecting 
human and civil rights, promotion of self reliance and economic development within the 
framework of the Union, and the promotion of gender equality, peaceful co-existence of 


Member States, and their rights to live in peace and security.” 


The ambition of Libya’s 
leader Muammar Al-Qaddafı to create a pan-African defense force and a common 
market with a common currency has not yet materialized. 

The African Union is meant to work as a catalyst to bring various regional schemes 
of economic cooperation and integration together under the roof of a pan-African 
vision. The structures of the African Union include mechanisms to deal with human 
rights protection and to contribute to conflict prevention and conflict resolution on the 
African continent. In the absence of qualified majority voting as key to efficiency and 
success of this work, it remains open to long-term judgment how strong the indirect 
effect of these reinforced commitments on the member states of the “African Union” 
eventually can be. Self-commitments might garner better results than obligatory efforts 
geared at formally limiting national sovereignty. The first test case for the new African 
self-commitment was the outbreak of a human catastrophe in the Western Sudanese 
region of Darfur in the summer of 2004: It was more than remarkable that the Assembly 
of the African Union decided on July 8, 2004, to increase the number of AU Observers 
and to send 3,000 soldiers of the AU Protection Force to Sudan. In stark contrast to the 
former taboo of non-interference in the domestic affairs of another African country, this 
AU decision demonstrated the emerging readiness of the AU to exercise continent-wide 
responsibility. Although this first AU peace keeping operation was too weak to stop 
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another human catastrophe on the African continent, it was the first and promising sign 
of a new and focused political will executed by the African Union. By 2007, the AU 
Peace Keeping Force and a UN Peace Keeping Force were brought together to form a 
hybrid peacekeeping mechanism for Darfur. 

A Peace and Security Council of fifteen member states of the AU, early warning and 
preventive diplomacy as well as peace-making, including the use of good offices, 
mediation, conciliation and enquiry, add to the ambitious plan of the AU to mediate 
open or pending political crises on the continent. The right to intervene in a Member 
State “pursuant to a decision of the Assembly in respect to grave circumstances, 
namely: war crimes, genocide and crimes against humanity” (Article 40h of the 
Constitutive Act) stipulates a new direction in African self-rule and self-criticism. It is 
not clear whether or not the Assembly of the AU — comprised of the Heads of State and 
Government — will ever apply the principle of consensus for decisions of this 
magnitude. The Constitutive Act states that in case the Assembly fails to reach 
decisions by consensus, a two-third majority will be sufficient to proceed with decisions 
in the framework of the competencies of the Assembly. Issues of peacekeeping and 
human rights aside, this includes questions relating to the budget of the African Union. 
The wording of the Constitutional Act reflects growing sensitivity toward issues of 
peace and human rights in Africa. Whether or not this can impact state behavior or that 
of warring forces remains to be seen. Skepticism also prevails regarding the potential of 
the African Union’s Commission to truly turn into a supranational executive analogous 
to the European Commission. 

So far, the same uncertainty applies to the ability of the African Union to promote 
economic cooperation and development by advancing the gradual merger of existing 
regional cooperation and integration schemes into an African Economic Community. 
The African Union has identified the following regional groupings of economic 
cooperation as the engines for creating a pan-African Economic Community by 2028: 
the sixteen member states Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS), 
founded in 1975; the sixteen member states Common Market for Eastern and Southern 
Africa (COMESA), founded in 1981 as Preferential Trade Area for Eastern and 
Southern Africa; the ten member states Economic Community of Central African States 
(ECCAS), founded in 1983; the ten member states Southern African Development 
Community (SADC), founded in 1992 as successor institution to the Southern African 
Development Coordination Conference, which had been created as an anti-Apartheid 
instrument in 1980, and the five member states Arab Maghreb Union (AMU), founded 
in 1989. As then EU Commissioner for External Trade, Pascal Lamy, put it at the outset 
of the twenty-first century: “Recent advances in regional integration in Africa are a 
clear indication that most African countries have themselves decided to anchor their 
integration into the world economy through regional economic integration. Regional 
economic integration will increase the stability of economic policy and the legal 
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framework, provide a multiplier effect on growth, and should be complementary to 
multilateral trade liberalization. In the case of many African countries, it can be a 


»24 No matter how much 


stepping stone for their integration into the world economy. 
skepticism prevails in face of past African experiences, the African Union is a 
promising new and ambitious beginning of a certainly rough and daunting road ahead 


for the continent. 


(b) The oldest among more than a dozen schemes for economic cooperation and 
integration in Africa is the market-oriented experience of the Economic Community of 
West African States (ECOWAS). During the critical 1990’s, ECOWAS was one of the 
few regions in Africa that could claim an increase in intra-regional trade. The original 
Treaty of Lagos, signed in 1975, was revised in 1993 in order to make ECOWAS 
compatible with the planned African Economic Community. The revised treaty meant 
nothing less than the actual refounding of ECOWAS. In the meantime, Cape Verde, 
Ivory Coast, Benin, Burkina Faso, Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, Guinea-Bissau, Liberia, 
Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Nigeria, Senegal, Sierra Leone and Togo were members of 
ECOWAS. The total population of 250 million people is experiencing the first effort “to 
transcend the traditional historical and linguistic cleavages between French, English, 
and Portuguese-speaking African states.” The main objective of ECOWAS, according 
to its Treaty, is the creation of an economic and monetary union. The plan was outlined 
in stages, its mid-term goal being the achievement of regional convertibility, before the 
ten currencies of ECOWAS’ member states (nine local currencies plus the CFA franc) 
could create a monetary union at the end of the process. As a practical step toward the 
overall goal, ECOWAS traveller checks were introduced to facilitate regional travel and 
commercial transactions. 

Civil wars in Sierra Leone, Liberia and Guinea-Bissau slowed down the prospects 
for speedy economic integration in the region. At the same time, they widened the 
agenda of ECOWAS and introduced the first elements of security cooperation. The 
ECOWAS monitoring group ECOMOG became instrumental in ending the seven-year 
civil war in Liberia and helped manage the bitter conflict in Sierra Leone. During the 
1990’s, conflict prevention, peace keeping and the establishment of a Mediation and 
Security Council went hand in hand with measures to facilitate the free movement of 
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people and goods and the harmonization of economic policies among ECOWAS 
countries because the original approach of the economic community was broadened due 
to security challenges in some of its member states. 

Setbacks had already become obvious during the 1980’s. Inter-regional trade 
decreased by 50 percent during that decade; labor mobility was blocked through 
unilateral measures of Ghana closing its borders in 1982, and of Nigeria expelling 2 
million “illegal immigrants,” mostly Ghanaians, in 1983. Even with new impetuses and 
the pan-continental perspective, there is minimal movement of capital within the region. 

The original ECOWAS Treaty established a Court of Justice, a Parliament and an 
Economic and Social Council. With the revised treaty of 1993, the institutions were 
substantially overhauled and expanded. Most promising is the work of the ECOWAS 
Parliament and the ECOWAS Court of Justice, both actually in operation only since 
2001.The ECOWAS Secretariat is based in Abuja, Nigeria’s capital. Non-compliance of 
member states with community decisions has been as notorious as problems with 
budget appropriation. In light of Africa’s grave development crisis, it remains 
noteworthy that ECOWAS can still be considered more of a success than a failed 
attempt to bring about regional cooperation and integration in one part of Africa. 

Of supporting relevance for regional economic integration in Western and Central 
Africa are the activities of the Central African Customs and Economic Union (Union 
douanière et économique de l’Afrique centrale, UDEAC), and of the Central African 
Economic and Monetary Community (Communauté economique et monétaire 
d’Afrique centrale, CEMAC). UDEAC was founded in 1966 by Cameroon, Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo and Gabon, replacing the Equatorial African Customs 
Union that was established in 1959 between the four members of the former Federation 
of French-Equatorial Africa (Fédération de l’Afrique Equatoriale Française, the same 
members as UDEAC minus Cameroon). UDEAC aims to achieve a common market for 
25 million people, but it has not set a time limit for doing so. After decades of failure to 
deliver its promulgated goals, UDEAC was reinvigorated and in fact transformed into a 


»26 the Central African Economic and 


“genuine economic and monetary union, 
Monetary Community, which has been in existence since 1998. 

Another supportive element for the advancement of the goals of the African Union 
is the Economic Community of Central African States (ECCAS). This ten-nation group, 
representing 70 million people, and consisting of Burundi, Cameroon, the Central 
African Republic, Chad, Congo, Equatorial Guinea, Gabon, Rwanda, Sao Tome et 
Principe, and the Democratic Republic of Congo, aimed to achieve a central African 
common market and economic community by 1995. Endemic instability and the wars in 
the Great Lake Region practically ended the activities of ECCAS in the early 1990’s. 

Finally, the Franc Zone should be mentioned, a monetary cooperation arrangement 
between France and its former west and central African colonies. Existing since the 
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independence of these states in the early 1960’s, the zone — fourteen countries in total — 
is clustered around the concept of the free movement of capital within the zone, the 
pooling of gold and foreign exchange reserves on a common French Treasury account, 
common rules and regulations for foreign commercial and financial transactions, and 
free convertibility, at par, of the local CFA Franc, formerly pegged to the French Franc 
and since 2002 to the euro. The French Treasury continues to supply euros to African 
Central Banks, which are members of the Franc Zone. “The crucial issue is whether the 
euro will eventually replace the Franc Zone in Africa, or whether the Franc Zone will 
remain a crucial link and central element in the system of Franco-African 


cooperation.” 


(c) Southern and Eastern Africa has been struggling with concepts of regional 
cooperation and integration in the shadow of decolonization and the long road to 
overcoming Apartheid regimes in Southern Africa. After ten years of promising 
activity, the effort to create an East African Community failed in 1977 because of 
fundamental ideological differences between Socialist Tanzania and pro-Western, 
market-oriented Kenya.” Since the early years of the twenty-first century, the East 
African Community is trying to re-establish itself as a serious regional grouping. As for 
other efforts of region-building in Eastern and Southern Africa, the struggle against 
Apartheid made the front-line states of Southern and Eastern Africa join under the roof 
of the Southern African Development Coordination Conference (SADCC) in 1980. 
Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malawi, Mozambique, Swaziland, Tanzania, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe were united in their search to reduce economic dependency on South Africa. 
In 1992, after the peaceful end of Apartheid, SADCC was transformed into the Southern 
African Development Community (SADC). Namibia had already joined after its 
independence in 1990. South Africa joined after the end of Apartheid (in 1994), 
followed by Mauritius (in 1995), and the Seychelles and the Democratic Republic of 
Congo (in 1997). Ever since, SADC has been considered to be the most viable engine 
for economic cooperation and potential regional integration in Southern and Eastern 
Africa. South Africa has turned from being the unifying enemy of SAADC into the 
center of power and engine of SADC. SADC countries include 200 million people with 
a combined gross domestic product of 176 billion US dollars. 

The founding Treaty of SADC makes reference to the noble goals of preserving 
human rights, peace and security, the rule of law, the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
the development of common political values, systems and institutions and the 
harmonization of policies, including foreign policy. One of the main organs of SADC is 
the Inter-State Defense and Security Committee. A regional satellite communications 
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network, actions (no matter how vague) against coup makers, peacekeeping training in a 
Regional Peacekeeping Training Institute, and standardized operating procedures for 
peacekeeping operations have been among the activities of SADC. In the economic 
field, SADC aims for a Free Trade Area by 2012, paving the way for customs union and 
subsequently for a common market. Intra-regional trade has increased and stands at 22 
percent, the highest intra-regional trade level in all of sub-Saharan Africa. Progress on 
the realization of the Free Trade Area — by substantially reducing tariff and non-tariff 
barriers — has been accompanied by improvement of transport corridors supposed to 
foster development of the most depressed areas of the region. Since 1995, the region has 
an integrated power grid “into which the power generated is pooled and allocated to 
member states as required.””” 

SADC’s institutional structure includes the SADC Parliamentary Forum, the SADC 
Tribunal, the SADC Electoral Commission Forum, the SADC Lawyers Association and 
various other civil society forums. SADC’s Secretariat is based in Gaborone, the capital 
of Botswana. SADC was confronted with difficult adaptation challenges after South 
Africa joined. Economically this should not have come as a surprise since South Africa 
accounts for almost 75 percent of SADC’s GDP. The hegemonic potential of South 
Africa’s economy has also affected political cooperation in SADC. A South-Africa- 
Zimbabwe political conflict over control of SADC organs “stretched it almost to the 


breaking point.” 


European disputes with Zimbabwe during the 1990’s over growing 
authoritarianism in Zimbabwe did not affect SADC’s stance toward its member state. 
The military intervention of SADC in 1998 in Lesotho caused further disputes among 
members of the integration scheme. Nevertheless, the potential of SADC remains strong 
compared to past or parallel efforts in sub-Saharan Africa.’' 

SADC as the engine of regional integration in Southern and Eastern Africa is 
supported by the activities of the Common Market for Eastern and Southern Africa 
(COMESA). COMESA was established by a treaty signed in Kampala, Uganda, in 1993 
by the member states of the former Preferential Trade Area for Eastern and Southern 
Africa (PTA), namely Burundi, Comoros, Djibouti, Ethiopia, Kenya, Lesotho, Malawi, 
Mauritius, Mozambique, Rwanda, Somalia, Swaziland, Tanzania, Uganda, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe. While Lesotho, Mozambique and Somalia left COMESA, Angola, the 
Democratic Republic of Congo, Egypt, Eritrea, Madagascar, Namibia, the Seychelles 
and Sudan joined COMESA after its creation. COMESA’s main goal remains the 
accomplishment of a common market. The target dates for realizing a Free Trade Area 
by 2000 and a common external tariff by 2004 could not be achieved. Yet, COMESA 
claims considerable achievement as far as facilitating trade and institution building in 
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the region is concerned. Headquartered in Lusaka, Zambia, the accounts of COMESA 
are denominated in the organization’s Unit of Account, the COMESA dollar, which is 
equal to one US dollar. 

The main organ of COMESA is the Authority of Heads of State and Government. 
Its Council, the Court of Justice, the Committee of Governors of Central Banks and 
other institutional mechanisms resemble European experiences. Yet, the practical 
performance has not been too impressive. Overlapping membership in COMESA, 
SADC and ECCAS has been identified as one of the reasons hindering progress toward 
the implementation of COMESA’s goals. The weak development level of most African 
economies is as much an impediment for early integration as political obstacles 
resulting from Africa’s weak political structures. Weak economic and political 
sovereignty do not seem fertile breeding ground for rapid regional integration. They 
clearly do not facilitate the sharing of sovereignty as a strategy for stronger economic 
and political systems on the national level, and for a strengthening of the overall 
potential of Africa on the continental level. Yet, Africa has begun to focus on the need 
for regional and even continental integration more than ever since the beginning of 
modern independent statehood on the continent. 


(3) Asia 

(a) Among regional organizations worldwide, the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) is often considered the most favored partner of the European Union. 
Since its foundation in 1967, ASEAN has indeed put its mark on the world map. The 
mutually perceived threat of communist expansion in Indochina was the original motive 
for Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand to form a system of 
co-operation. A common response to the threat stemming from escalation of political 
and military events in Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia seemed to be a matter of survival. 
Over time — not unlike the European integration experience — ASEAN became a 
magnetic force for the communist countries in Indochina and generated one of the more 
impressive economic success stories of twentieth century Asia. With impressive growth 
rates, the “Little Tigers” jumped to the forefront of the world economy. ASEAN also 
widened its membership. In 1984, Brunei Darussalam joined. With the end of the Cold 
War, the prospect of an ASEAN comprising all Southeast Asian countries became 
realistic. Most notable was the accession of Vietnam (1995), Laos (1997) — together 
with Burma — and Cambodia (1999). Among these three war-torn countries, Vietnam 
and Laos formally maintained communist regimes in spite of anti-communist 
revolutions in Eastern Europe. Yet they began to open their economies to market 
mechanisms. Cambodian membership has indicated an end to the dramatic and horrible 
history of this pleasant Southeast Asian country and marked the success of ASEAN as a 
factor of regional stability. The membership of Burma (officially called Myanmar) 
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remains controversial in light of the continuous military dictatorship in the home 
country of Nobel Peace Prize winner Aung San Suu Kyi.” 

In economic terms, ASEAN pursues co-operation in “common interest areas” as the 
Bangkok Declaration — the founding document of ASEAN - has stated the main 
objective of the group. In four decades of its existence, ASEAN has grown into the 
largest free trade area in the world with its population of 539 million people, yet it 
remains the smallest one in terms of actual gross domestic product (659 billion euros). 
Although ASEAN has expanded its means of co-operation since its foundation, so far it 
has fallen short of realizing a Single Market: Intra-regional trade has risen to more than 
22 percent during the 1990’s, demonstrating an increase in complementary production. 
This figure is small however compared with the EU’s internal trade of more than 50 
percent. Other Asian countries — foremost Japan, South Korea and China — constitute 
ASEAN’s main trading partners, accounting for 50 percent of its export market and 
providing the region with 60 percent of its imports. ASEAN’s share of world trade has 
grown from 4.2 percent of imports and 4.9 percent in exports (1980) to 6.7 percent in 
imports and 8.3 percent in exports (2002). In the early years of the twenty-first century, 
the EU’s share of exports from ASEAN was 3.9 percent, while the EU’s import share 
from ASEAN amounted to 6.3 percent. Intra-regional investment is still limited in 
ASEAN although it has more than doubled during the 1990’s from 12 billion US dollars 
to 26 billion US dollars. By the early twenty-first century, following the East Asian 
currency crisis of 1997, ASEAN began to study the feasibility of establishing an 
ASEAN currency and exchange rate system. Economists argue that ASEAN is 
comparable to the European Community before the Treaty of Maastricht as far as intra- 
regional trade, the correlations of aggregate supply shocks, factor flows, integration and 
symmetry of economic structures are concerned.” 

Given the degree of tension among the original founding members of ASEAN in the 
time of decolonization (Singapore was excluded from Malaysia, Indonesia initiated a 
policy of “Konfrontasi” against Malaysia, the Philippines tried to oppose the very 
creation of Malaysia) and notwithstanding internal conflicts in the region ever since 
(dictatorships in the Philippines and in Indonesia, ethnic conflicts in Malaysia, Islamic 
fundamentalism and terrorism in Indonesia and in the Philippines, military rule in 
Myanmar, communist rule in Vietnam and Laos, post-conflict instability in Cambodia 
and economic crises in Thailand, Indonesia and most of the other countries of ASEAN), 
the success of ASEAN is undeniable. It has grown beyond the original intention of 
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maximizing economic benefits and has begun to impact regional security and issues of 
conflict resolution.** 

During the 1980’s and 1990’s, ASEAN was able to exert pressure on Vietnam in 
order to resolve the long-standing Cambodian conflict with the rehabilitation of 
complete national sovereignty and subsequent accession of both Vietnam and Cambodia 
into ASEAN.” The Cambodia policy of ASEAN has to be seen in the larger context of 
ASEAN’s increasing ambition to project itself as provider of stability and security in the 
region. In the absence of other regional schemes for security in Asia-Pacific, the 
ASEAN Regional Forum (ARF) attests to ASEAN’s ambition and “pivotal role” in this 
field.’ Founded in 1994, ARF is to this day the only security mechanism in Asia. Since 
the end of the Cold War, various ASEAN political leaders began to challenge the taboo 
of non-intervention in domestic affairs of member countries. After debates in ASEAN 
whether the community should favor “intervention” or “flexible engagement” in the 
face of new regional crises, ASEAN agreed upon the formula “enhanced interaction.” 
The conflict in East Timor (1999-2002) did not see any substantial ASEAN 
involvement. Difficulties in dealing with the military dictatorship in Myanmar have 
demonstrated the limits of ASEAN’s negotiation capacities in the absence of 
supranational mechanisms. ASEAN’s strategy remains limited to quiet diplomacy and 
attempts to “mediate or mitigate strained bilateral relations between members.” 
ASEAN does not impose sanctions for the poor conduct of any of its member states. 
The “ASEAN way” has been described as a set of unwritten norms of interaction and 
decision-making, thus differing from the rule-based structure of the European Union.” 

In fact, ASEAN hardly knows any form of institutionalization. It has been suggested 
that ASEAN member states relate intuitively to a common identity of their region.“ As 
much as this is debatable in light of the enormous religious, ethnic, cultural and 
linguistic diversity of Southeast Asia, the limited degree of institutionalization remains 
obvious. The original Treaty on Friendship and Cooperation in Southeast Asia of 1976 
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introduced elements of arbitration that remain largely on paper. An ASEAN Secretariat 
was established in Jakarta, demonstrating the first seeds of supranational potential. The 
possibility of an ASEAN Parliament has been considered, and some analysts compare 
the ongoing coordination activity among ASEAN countries to the unwritten constitution 
of Great Britain.*! 

In the early twenty-first century, more than sixty structures of regional cooperation 
have been identified in Asia. Formal or informal co-operation is dominant. Continent- 
wide schemes do not exist. Processes with a continental dimension such as ASEM 
(Asia-Europe Meeting) and APEC (Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation) are 
components of trans-continental free trade cooperation rather than ambitions toward 
supranational integration.” They are responses to globalization and expressions of 
multilateralism, but they fall short of generating authentic regional integration schemes. 
While APEC was founded by twelve countries in 1989 at the initiative of Australia, and 
has grown into a membership of twenty-four countries around Asia-Pacific, ASEM (the 
Asia-Europe Meeting) is an informal process of dialogue and cooperation between the 
EU member states and ten Asian countries (Brunei, China, Indonesia, Japan, South 
Korea, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and Vietnam). The fact that not 
all ASEAN members participate is as indicative for missing political cohesion as it is 
for the purely economic approach of ASEM. While APEC was founded with the 
intention to develop into an OECD-like system for Asia-Pacific (including the Pacific 
countries of Latin America), ASEM - representing 1.9 million people — was largely 
conceived as a support mechanism for developing global free trade regimes in the 
context of the WTO.” Potentially, ASEAN could be joined by Japan, China, and South 
Korea — or even a united Korea. Such a prospect for “ASEAN Plus Three” is supported 
by the increasing participation of the three Northeast Asian economic giants in ASEAN 
activities. Membership of the three economic giants of Northeast Asia in ASEAN would 
clearly redefine the rationale of ASEAN: It would “widen” it in a way that would render 
“deepening” imperative in order to avoid complete dominance by China. In November 
2007, ASEAN surprised many of its critics with the signing of the ASEAN Charter, 
enhancing the prospect for treaty-based deeper political integration, including concern 
for human rights in the ASEAN region. 
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(b) The Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) was founded in 1981 as a defensive 
measure of the conservative Gulf monarchies against the threat of a spill-over of the 
Islamic revolution in Iran. Cooperation between Bahrain (with a history of tensions 
between its Sunni and Shiite populations), Kuwait (which also has a Shiite minority), 
Oman, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates has developed considerably. 
It is poised to transform into regional integration for a population of 28 million with the 
implementation of a common currency for the Gulf countries targeted for 2010. 

The Gulf Cooperation Council can rely on many commonalities other regional 
integration schemes fall short of: Its citizens speak the same language, practice the same 
religion — although with notable variants — they follow comparable social patterns and 
live with roughly the same structure and standard of economic development. Finally 
they have similar systems of governments. This might however develop into the biggest 
obstacle for comprehensive integration as a new wave of transformation and 
democratization is sweeping through the region. At the same time, the most 
conservative Arab state, Saudi Arabia, is increasingly exposed to threats from terrorists 
blaming its regime for being hypocritical and too close to the United States. The 
dominating role of Saudi Arabia in the Gulf Cooperation Council has always been a 
matter of concern as the smaller Gulf States seem to be more interested in thorough 
integration than their big Western neighbor. 

At the time of independence of the smaller Gulf States — Kuwait gained 
independence from Great Britain in 1961 — it seemed possible that all of them might 
replace British suzerainty with a joint system of statehood. After prolonged 
negotiations, in 1975 only the seven Trucial Sheikhdoms of Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Sharjah, 
Ajman, Ras al Khaimah, Fujairah and Umm al Quwain agreed to form the United Arab 
Emirates, while Bahrain and Qatar opted for independent statehood. The Sultanate of 
Oman gradually opened up during the 1970’s. In 1976 Oman hosted a meeting of the 
Foreign Ministers of Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, 
Saudi Arabia and Oman to discuss a coordinated regional security and defense policy. 
The effort ended without any consent or conclusion among the participants. It took the 
threat of a spill-over of the Islamic Revolution in Iran of early 1979 to speed up the 
thrust for cooperation and integration in the Gulf — as a protective measure against one 
of the potential participants in any logical cooperation around the Arab/Persian Gulf. 

After the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan in December 1979, the geopolitical 
situation looked increasingly dangerous for stability and legitimacy in the Gulf region. 
Worsening relations between Iran and Iraq, leading to their protracted war between 
1980 and 1988, forced the remaining Gulf States to act. At the initiative of Kuwait, they 
signed the founding Charter of the Gulf Cooperation Council in May 1981. The Charter 
refers to the “ultimate aim of unity” (Article 4) and an eventual confederal union 
emanating from the GCC framework. 
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The Gulf Cooperation Council consists of the Supreme Council as its highest 
authority, representing the six Heads of State of the member states. When necessary, the 
Supreme Council can constitute itself as Dispute Settlement Board. In the Council, 
where each country has a single vote, unanimity is required to achieve decisions and 
approve common policies. The Chairmanship in the Supreme Council rotates every 
year. Below the Supreme Council, the GCC consists of the Ministerial Council, the 
forum for the Foreign Ministers of the six member states. This is the working policy 
group of the GCC, supported by other GCC ministerial and expert committees. The 
Secretariat in Riyadh administrates the GCC and initiates studies reviewing the potential 
for integration projects. Within the general framework of the Arab world, the GCC has 
always been perceived as “a force of moderation, conciliation and mediation.”“* The 
GCC has been involved in mediating several conflicts between the Sultanate of Oman 
and the then People’s Republic of Yemen. After the unification of the two Yemenite 
states in 1990, forming the Arab Republic of Yemen, efforts of gradual approximation 
of Yemen to the GCC have been pursued on the level of expert and technical 
cooperation, leading to a cooperation agreement with Yemen in 1998. The issue of 
Yemenite membership in the Gulf Cooperation Council remains unresolved, not the 
least because of the regime difference between conservative Arab monarchies and the 
socialist Arab Republic. It has become linked to the various, albeit gradual and often 
incremental efforts of democratizing the conservative Gulf States. As one of the 
consequences of “9/11,” their traditional regimes have come under pressure more than 
ever, and not the least from the US, their most loyal ally. Across the region, the issue of 
democratization has spread, not only with encouraging results. Democratization has 
become an additional dimension impacting region-building in the Gulf. 

In earlier decades, the initial strategic and defense rationale behind the creation of 
the Gulf Cooperation Council led to a spill-over of the integration scheme into the 
economic sphere. This was more than logical given the rapid modernization of the Gulf 
region since the 1970’s based on its oil exports and the absence of a diversified 
economy. GCC cooperation soon encouraged the need of oil-producing countries of the 
Gulf to jointly embark on a strategy of economic diversification in order to strengthen 
their independence from oil and gas revenues. The member states of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council hold 45 percent of the world’s oil reserves and supply 20 percent 
of the global production of crude oil. Based on estimates as to the duration of oil and 
gas reserves, only Kuwait and Qatar might be able to completely rely on oil and gas 
income for their foreseeable future. Diversification of the economy is a crucial 
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challenge for all Gulf Cooperation countries in order to make their cooperation 
sustainable.” 

In which way the strategic and economic rationale for region-building may be linked 
to the issue of political and regime transformations remains to be seen. The prime focus 
has clearly shifted from the original strategic concern about the possible spread of the 
Islamic revolution in the 1980’s to economic considerations and the fear to become too 
abruptly exposed to the uncontrollable effects of democratization. A new geostrategic 
dimension arose in the Gulf region in the wake of the terrorist attacks on the United 
States on September 11, 2001, and the subsequent debate about the stability of Saudi 
Arabia and the need for the democratic transformation of the Broader Middle East. 
While some of the smaller Gulf countries embarked on a cautious but steady path 
toward constitutional monarchy with elements of popular democracy — with local 
elections as in Qatar, parliamentary elections as in Kuwait, and new constitutional 
elements as in Bahrain — the difference between the smaller Gulf states and the 
overwhelming size and impact of Saudi Arabia for the region became even more visible. 
The constellation remains ambivalent at best. 

All GCC countries remain committed to implementing a common currency by 2010 
despite the clouds hanging over the region since the outbreak of Islamic terrorism. The 
geopolitical tensions in the Broader Middle East coincide with severe generational 
changes across the region. ® A possible membership of a democratic Iraq could alter the 
power relations and political priorities of the Gulf Cooperation Council tremendously. 
In the meantime, the EU has discovered the Gulf Cooperation Council as a preferential 
partner in the region of such importance for the EU’s energy supply and long-term 
political stability:*’ Eventually, the EU aims at a bi-regional free trade agreement with 
the GCC. 


(c) One of the least functioning regional integration schemes covers South Asia with 
India as its centerpiece. From its foundation in 1985, the South Asian Association for 
Regional Cooperation (SAARC) has suffered from the towering power of the largest 
democracy in the world and from the unwillingness of all its member states to take up 
controversial issues. The India-Pakistan controversy has been one of the most 
dangerous regional conflicts in the world for decades. It has therefore come as a surprise 
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to many that SAARC never broke down altogether over the contentious issues related to 
this conflict. Instead, it has continued on a quiet path to consolidated institutionalization 
with the help of its Secretariat based in Kathmandu. Being itself at the center of violent 
political controversies since the late 1990’s, Nepal has not been able to put visible 
weight behind the role that the SAARC Secretariat could possibly play. SAARC 
continues to exist with the membership of India, Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka, Bhutan and the Maldives. It is the most impossible combination of countries and 
political regimes, socio-economic realities and ethnic composition, religious and 
linguistic diversity the world could possibly offer. And yet, the unifying geographical 
factor has calmed down all possible reservations against the very idea of a South Asian 
form of regional co-operation and, potentially, integration. 

South Asia has a total population of 1.3 billion people. More than 500 million of 
them live in extreme poverty, representing 44 percent of the poorest of the poor in the 
world who have to live on less than one dollar per day. South Asia accounts for not 
more than 2 percent of global GDP and 2.2. percent of the external trade of the 
European Union is conducted with the region. India is the most important economic 
factor of the region, receiving 0.4 percent of foreign direct investment stemming from 
the EU. SAARC was founded — as its Charter says — with the aim of “promoting the 
well-being of the populations of South Asia and improving their standard of living; this 
includes speeding up economic growth, social progress and cultural development, 
reinforcing links between the countries of this area, and lastly, promoting mutual 
collaboration and assistance in the economic, social, cultural, technical and scientific 
fields.” The ambitions of SAARC stand in sharp contrast to the real power of the 
integration scheme. From the beginning, decision-making in SAARC was reduced to 
unanimity. The consultative nature of the process of co-operation was based on the 
agreement not to deal with controversial issues among the states involved. Given the 
conflicts in the region — most notably between Pakistan and India, but also those 
troubling Sri Lanka and Nepal — this founding principle left SAARC practically 
impotent from its very beginning.** With the improvement of political relations between 
India and Pakistan in the early years of the twenty-first century, new impulses for 
strengthened integration were proposed by leaders of both countries. One effect of this 
thaw has been the agreement of Pakistan and India concerning full SAARC membership 
of Afghanistan in 2006. The other remarkable effect has been the final agreement on a 
South Asian Free Trade Agreement in 2006, to be implemented within ten years. 

In light of the conflicting interests on the South Asian subcontinent, it might be 
surprising that SAARC came into being at all. Its founding intention, driven by India’s 
diplomacy, was aimed at supporting the policy of non-use of force between India and 
Pakistan. This was more a negative than a positive definition of region-building. In 
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1988, during the early days of SAARC, India and Pakistan concluded three agreements 
prohibiting attacks against nuclear installations and facilities and promoting cultural co- 
operation and the avoidance of double taxation, thus demonstrating the almost bizarre 
combination of issues driving the agenda of the subcontinent, as SAARC’s first 
Secretary General even admitted. So far, there is enormous resistance in SAARC to 
revise the original Charter and the working mechanisms of its bodies that include a 
Standing Committee of Foreign Secretaries, Technical Committees and Committees of 
Economic Co-operation. Optimistic observers argue that SAARC has induced a certain 
dynamic of intensified civil society co-operation in the region that could eventually 
spurn a political reassessment of the parameters of regional integration.” 

Until today, the disputes between India and Pakistan have prevented SAARC from 
developing its full potential. Likewise, efforts to create an Indian Ocean Rim Economic 
Growth Area have been curtailed by these disputes. Instability of some of the regimes in 
SAARC, most notably in Bangladesh, the struggle with authoritarianism (Maldives), a 
finally successful anti-monarchic Maoist rebellion (Nepal), uncertain steps to begin the 
process of constitutionalizing a monarchy (Bhutan), the threat of returning to ethnically 
induced civil war (Sri Lanka), and first and foremost, the shadow of a failing state 
(Pakistan) have contributed to a rather negative image of SAARC. These divergent and 
contradicting regime realities across the region have rendered most constructive 
initiatives futile, leaving South Asia as “one of the last regions to wake up to the 
challenge of the new regionalism.””' Conflict resolution in South Asia, such as the 
India-Bangladesh scheme to regulate the supply of Ganges waters, or the search for 
solutions to the civil war in Sri Lanka, took place outside the SAARC mechanism. In 
order to make meaningful sense, regional cooperation and integration in South Asia 
requires more regime cohesion among its member countries and a visible increase in 
complementary economic structures. Unless these fundamental preconditions are 
achieved, every effort to promote cooperation and trust on the Indian subcontinent will 
remain hostage of fragile political circumstances. It must however be added that the 
very existence of the South Asian Association of Regional Cooperation is a recognition 
of the potential that might be developed further during the course of the twenty-first 
century. In fact, it might turn out to be the only path to overcome the socio-economic 
pressure in the region that is mounting, notwithstanding the emergence of a middle 
class. Eventually, it might be this South Asian middle class that will promote reforms 
aimed at political and economic complementarity in South Asia as precondition for 
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viable and sustainable regional integration. Still, the path is long and the hope blurred 
by uncertainties, such as lingering Islamic radicalism in Pakistan that overshadows her 
transformation from military dictatorship to democracy. For the time being, this poses a 
new threat to stable regional integration based on democracy and integrated market 
economies. 


(4) Eurasia 

The Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) is the product of post-Soviet 
geopolitical developments in Eurasia. It has been an instrument in managing the demise 
of the Soviet Empire without turning into a prospect of sustainable positive region- 
building. Its original purpose — taming the demise of Soviet power and organizing 
Russia’s new regional base as a global power — was reasonably successful. Going 
beyond and developing into a new Eurasian regional grouping of solid standing and 
wide-ranging perspective has remained a vague hope for some and an empty promise 
for most observers. When the CIS was created on December 8, 1991, its founding 
members Russia, Ukraine and Belarus stated that the Soviet Union had disappeared as 
subject of international law and geopolitical reality. On December 21, 1991, CIS was 
enlarged by admitting Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Moldova, Armenia and Azerbaijan. The CIS committed itself to comply with 
responsibilities stemming from international treaties signed by the Soviet Union. This 
included a binding commitment to the common control of nuclear weapons. The CIS 
stated its support for human rights, the protection of national minorities and respect for 
the territorial integrity of its member states. On May 15, 1992, a CIS Collective Security 
Treaty was signed by Armenia, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Russia, Tajikistan and 
Uzbekistan, later also by Azerbaijan, Belarus and Georgia, which joined the CIS in 
1993. The Collective Security Treaty reaffirmed the desire of its participating states to 
abstain from the use or threat of force among themselves. They also promised not to 
join any other military alliance. In 1999, Azerbaijan, Uzbekistan and Georgia withdrew 
from the Collective Security Treaty, with Georgia stating that it had been incorporated 
against its will into the Soviet Union. In 2005 Turkmenistan discontinued its CIS 
membership and became an associate member. In 2006, Georgia left the CIS military 
structure, hoping to eventually being accepted as a member of NATO and the European 
Union. 

The Commonwealth of Independent States does not carry any supranational 
competences. In that regard, it is fundamentally different from the European Union. On 
the other hand, it is rooted in the long common history of former Soviet republics with 
their specific form of state-controlled industrialization and an integrated market. This 
market had broken down as a consequence of the demise of the Soviet Union and its 
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economic imperatives. Yet, traditional mentality and power structures reflecting the 
highly ambivalent post-Soviet transformation process prevail. 

The founding Charter of the Commonwealth of Independent States of January 22, 
1993, declared sovereign equality among its member states and recognized each of them 
as a sovereign member of the international state system. With the signing of the Treaty 
on Economic Union in September 1993, the CIS embarked on the path to stronger 
integration, as if by then the European Union was perceived as a distant model.” 

The Treaty on the establishment of an Economic Union is based on the goal of 
transforming the interaction of economic relations among CIS member states into a 
common economic space. It states the principle of free movement of goods, capital, 
services and workers, thus recalling the original goals of the EC’s Single Market. It 
outlines concerted money and credit policies as well as, tax, customs and foreign 
economic policies. It defines mechanisms that favour direct production links among CIS 
countries and a rapprochement of the methods of management of economic affairs. CIS 
has addressed issues as diverse as transport corridors in its vast territory and common 
health protection-methods. The proliferation of drugs originating in Afghanistan, for 
example, has been a concern for the CIS. By remembering the fifteenth anniversary of 
the Chernobyl atomic power plant catastrophe in 2001 and by coordinating activities 
commemorating the “Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945” (elsewhere known as World 
War II), CIS member states invoked a common culture of memory. Unresolved post- 
Soviet conflicts in Chechnya, Nagorno-Karabach and Abkhazia were as much on the 
agenda of CIS meetings, for example during a meeting in October 2002, as issues of 
inter-state TV and radio broadcasting, “in the interest of enhancing mutual 
understanding and cooperation between CIS member states.” In 2003, for the first 
time a single budget of the CIS was adopted. The full implementation of a free-trade 
zone — transforming into a single economic space by 2010 — had priority during CIS 
meetings in the early years of the twenty-first century. Even official documents were 
forced to recognize that some member states were falling behind the early 
implementation of measures agreed upon by all CIS member states. 

The need for more efficient foreign policy measures was another perennial issue for 
CIS. The conduct of joint anti-terrorist actions in all CIS countries echoed not only the 
change in the global arena since the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, in the US, 
but also the ongoing bitter conflicts in the Northern Caucasus region. So far the 
existence of a CIS Commission on Human Rights has not helped change the direction 
these conflicts have taken. CIS peacekeeping was developed early on and the first 
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experiences with CIS peacekeeping missions were made in Tajikistan and in 
Abkhazia.™* 

CIS structures remain intergovernmental. The Council of Heads of State, the 
Council of Heads of Government, including various ministerial councils, an Inter- 
Parliamentary Assembly, a joint Council of Commanders of Border Troops and the 
Secretariat of the CIS are the most important bodies. The Secretariat of the 
“Commonwealth of Independent States” is based in Minsk, the capital of Belarus. 
Although its functions were widened over time, like all CIS organs it lacks cohesive 
orders of competencies. Most important however is the uncertainty about the very 
concept on which CIS is based. While some countries still consider CIS a mild 
“divorce” from Russia and a means to protect their fragile sovereignty, Russia considers 
the CIS as an instrument to project its ambitions of power throughout the post-Soviet 
sphere. The three Baltic republics, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, joined both the 
European Union and NATO in 2004, the first former Soviet republics with a definitely 
new geopolitical orientation. The future of the other twelve former Soviet republics 
remains as unsettled as CIS itself: Between 2003 and 2005, the post-Communist and 
pro-Russian leadership of three CIS member states — Shevardnadze in Georgia, Kuchma 
in the Ukraine, and Akayev in Kyrgyzstan — was overthrown in a series of peaceful 
revolutions. The Ukraine, along with Georgia and in a limited way with Moldova, has 
taken the strongest pro-Western stance among CIS member states. The EU has left the 
geopolitical reorganization of the Eastern European zone west of Russia in limbo by not 
committing itself to any possible membership for the countries of this region. 

The CIS has undoubtedly contributed to the post-Soviet stabilization of the region. 
Its contributions to peacekeeping were noteworthy although it has not contributed to 
resolving ethnic rivalries and conflicts in the Northern Caucasus. The CIS has supported 
the development of a certain common economic space in Eurasia, but it has not 
supported the development of the rule of law and democratic governance in a post- 
Soviet environment in which “democratization is a promise rather than a reality”. All 
in all, the CIS member states have not achieved the ultimate goal of their original 
endeavor. This fact is however only one element in the ongoing search for a new 
identity in post-Soviet Eurasia.”° 

All in all, for the first one and half decades of its existence, CIS has remained weak 
and rather without authority as it has not been able to transform itself into the nucleus of 
a substantially supranational mechanism. While inter-state borders among CIS member 
states did not remain impermeable, new visa regimes were established between CIS 
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member states, making freedom of movement more difficult than during the time of the 
Soviet Union. The quest for strengthened national sovereignty has clashed more than 
once with the potential of regional cooperation and integration in Eurasia. For the time 
being, the Commonwealth of Independent States might retain a post-imperial function 
in the multiple processes of state-building in Eurasia. In the end, CIS might be more 
comparable to failed post-colonial efforts of federalism exercised by former colonial 
powers in the Caribbean or in Africa than to the European Union’s experience with 
voluntary and positive integration. 


(5) Oceania 

The evolution of regional integration has become a global reality. Even most island 
countries in Oceania have begun to consider the benefits of regional cooperation, and 
potentially of integration. The Pacific Islands Forum (PIF) is the youngest expression of 
the global search for region-building. Its development has been driven not least by 
prospects of a Pacific regional Economic Partnership Agreement with the EU by 2008." 

Sixteen Pacific countries and territories are members of the Pacific Islands Forum 
(PIF): Australia, Cook Islands, Federated States of Micronesia, Fiji, Kiribati, Nauru, 
New Zealand, Niue, Palau, Papua New Guinea, Marshall Islands, Samoa, Solomon 
Islands, Tonga, Tuvalu and Vanuatu. They claim to represent “the Pacific Way,” a term 
coined in the 1970’s by the first Prime Minister of independent Fiji, Ratu Sir Kamisese 
Mara. He claimed that “the Pacific Way” would be different from Western ways of 
conflict resolution: Nobody would be left out, decision-making would always be 
consensual and the norm of non-interference would be strongly recognized. 

Between 1971 and 1999, the precursor to the Pacific Islands Forum was in effect: 
the South Pacific Forum. Founded in Wellington on August 5-7, 1971, it remained a 
structure largely dominated by New Zealand, as much as the South Pacific Commission 
was defined by the strong role of Australia. The South Pacific Forum was by and large a 
confidence-building measure. It was never institutionalized and had neither legal 
personality nor a formal voting structure. Decision-making among its members was 
done by consensus. 

The 30th Forum Summit, held in Koror on Palau from October 3-5, 1999, became 
an act of refounding the basis for regional cooperation and eventual integration in the 
Pacific. The South Pacific Forum was renamed Pacific Islands Forum. The agreement to 
establish the Pacific Islands Secretariat was signed on October 30, 2000, in Tarawa, 
being replaced by a new constitutive treaty at the 36th Forum Summit on October 27, 
2005, in Papua New Guinea. This Agreement Establishing the Pacific Islands Forum 
confirmed the future objectives: “The purpose of the Forum is to strengthen regional 
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cooperation and integration, including through the pooling of regional resources of 
governance and the alignment of policies, in order to further Forum members’ shared 
goals of economic growth, sustainable development, good governance and security.” 


c 


(Article II). The ultimate vision is a region “where people can all lead free and 
worthwhile lives.” The Pacific Islands Forum considers itself “an international 
organization in its own right.” It distinguishes between membership, associate 
membership and observer status. 

Beside the Pacific Forum Secretariat and the annual leaders Summit, a Forum 
Official’s Committee was introduced as an Executive Committee. By and large, the 
Pacific Islands Forum remains a deliberative body, which excludes controversial issues 
and is short of legally binding mechanisms that would help to implement decisions. 
This is problematic for development goals as well as for security matters. More rooted 
in the Pacific island world than ever, an Australian was even able to become its 
Secretary General. Australia and New Zealand continue to each provide one-third of the 
budgets of the Pacific Islands Forum. In the meantime, the constructive involvement of 
New Zealand and Australia in the Pacific Islands Forum is without any doubt. They 
have become recognized as Pacific countries while their own attitude toward the Pacific 
islands region has also changed. The fact that the number of Pacific migrants to New 
Zealand has increased from 3,600 in 1951 to more than a quarter million today has 
contributed to this change in outlook in New Zealand. As for Australia, the dilemma of 
often being perceived as big brother, yet trying to play the constructive role of a simple 
partner country, prevails. 

The Pacific Islands Forum has begun to transform the structures of the former South 
Pacific Forum into more viable institutions of regional cooperation.” In 2001, the 
Pacific Islands Forum introduced new mechanisms to advance economic cooperation. 
This was done under Australian pressure and largely in response to the European 
Union’s Agreement with the EU partner countries in the Caribbean, in Asia and in the 
Pacific (Cotonou Agreement). Australia wanted its island neighbors to advance 
economic cooperation and not lose its own position in the Pacific. Except for Vanuatu, 
all Pacific Islands Forum members signed the Pacific Agreement on Closer Economic 
Relations (PACER), followed by the Pacific Island Countries Trade Agreement 
(PICTA).”” PACER is an umbrella agreement, allowing PIF member states to start 
Forum-wide negotiations no later than eight years after PICTA was to enter into force, 
but no later than 2011. In other words: In 2011, the PIF countries have to begin 
negotiations on free trade, which is very much in the interest of Australia. In theory, the 
PACER agreement allows the PIF member states to negotiate a free trade agreement at 
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their own pace and without external pressure. In reality this sovereignty-friendly 
promise of PACER was already undermined in 2002 when the PIF member states began 
to negotiate free trade conditions with the European Union under the Cotonou 
Agreement signed in 2000. PACER provides for cooperation among the PIF member 
states on trade facilitation schemes and financial and technical assistance, including 
trade promotion, capacity building and structural adjustment. 

The Pacific Island Countries Trade Agreement (PICTA) took effect in 2003. It 
focuses on free trade of goods and pursues the goal of trade liberalization over a period 
of eight years until 2010 for the developing countries of the region and over a period of 
10 years for the “smaller island countries” and the poorest countries of the region. The 
most sensitive industries can be protected in each country until 2016. PICTA does not 
exclude a later extension of liberalization to the fields of services and investment. The 
European Union understood PICTA to be a stepping-stone for the negotiation of a 
Regional Economic Partnership Agreement by 2008. While Australia and New Zealand 
are left out of the negotiations that have been under way since 2002, they are 
particularly keen on seeing PICTA and PACER work. They seek to legitimize both 
regional trade liberalization agreements as genuine expressions of local efforts by the 
small Pacific island states “to ride the waves of economic globalization without being 
swept away.” 

The trade liberalization efforts in the Pacific are a matter of continuous discussion 
surrounding the relationship between globalization, national autonomy and the social 
consequences of free trade — not unlike in other regions of the world. The dependency 
ofthe small and poor Pacific countries on customs duties is a particular problem in this 
regard. Customs duties represent a high degree of total tax revenues in the Pacific: 64 
percent for Kiribati, 57 percent for Vanuatu, 46 percent for Tuvalu. 

Along with the new constituent treaty of the Pacific Islands Forum (Agreement 
Establishing the Pacific Islands Forum), the 36th PIF Summit on October 25-27, 2005, 
in Madang (Papua New Guinea) endorsed the Pacific Plan. This is a wide ranging long- 
term concept for the potential future development of the Pacific Islands Forum. It is 
aimed to 

e enhance and stimulate economic growth; 

e promote sustainable development; 

e enhance good governance; and 

e increase security through regionalism for all Pacific countries. 

The Pacific Plan is the most comprehensive outline of region-building ambitions by 
the Pacific Islands Forum. In principle, the Pacific Plan is non-political, technical and 
defers to national sovereignty. “Regionalism under the Pacific Plan,” it states, “does not 
imply any limitation on national sovereignty. It is not intended to replace any national 
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»6] The defensive character of this 


programmes, only to support and complement them. 
statement is telling. On the one hand, the Pacific island countries are aware of the actual 
limitation of their sovereignty. On the other hand, their national pride is as strong as 
their desire to improve real living conditions. The declaratory commitment to national 
sovereignty and autonomy is therefore coupled with concrete and realistic proposals for 
pragmatic and functional cooperation. In the end, however, this cooperation will 
transform the very notion and explicit character of national sovereignty and nationhood. 
The Pacific region will not be able to escape the universal experience of other schemes 


of regional cooperation and integration. 


3. Europe and the Rest: Comparing Notes 


So far, none of the non-European integration schemes has achieved a breakthrough 
toward supranationality comparable to the European experience. In order to do justice to 
the limited success of regional integration outside Europe, it is imperative to recall the 
time-line of the global proliferation of region- building. Hardly any of the efforts 
outside Europe have a history to allow making final judgments, particularly with regard 
to the degree of long-term success or failure: 

e The Central American Common Market (Mercado Commun Centroamericano, 
MCCA) was founded in 1960 and refounded as the Central American 
Integration System (Sistema de la Integracion Centroamericana, SICA) in 1993. 

e The Organization of African Unity (OAU) was founded in 1963 and refounded 
as African Union (AU) in 2000. 

e The Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) was founded in 1967. 

e The Pacto Andino was founded in 1969 and refounded as Andean Community 
of Nations (Comunidad Andina de Naciones, CAN) in 1997. 

e The South Pacific Forum was founded in 1971 and refounded as Pacific Islands 
Forum in 1999. 

e The Caribbean Community (CARICOM) was founded in 1973 and practically 
refounded in 2001. 

e The Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) was founded in 
1975 and practically refounded in 1993. 

e The South African Development Cooperation Council (SADCC) was founded in 
1980 and refounded as Southern African Development Community (SADC) in 
1992. 

e The Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) was founded in 1981. 
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e The South Asian Association of Regional Cooperation (SAARC) was founded 
in 1985. 

e The Southern Common Market (Mercado Comün del Sur, MERCOSUR) was 
founded in 1991. 

e The Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) was founded in 1991. 

The life span of all these schemes of regional cooperation and integration is too 
short to draw conclusions concerning their relevance and long-term impact. Looking 
back to the history of five decades of European integration, it would have been 
unhistorical to judge the European Union’s ultimate fate by the stage of development of 
the European Economic Community in 1970, prior to even fully realizing its primary 
goal of customs union. Nobody can envisage the state of regional integration-formation 
in Central America by 2020, in the Gulf by 2030, in Asia by 2040 or in Africa by 2050. 
Yet, preliminary comparative remarks can already be made in the first decade of the 
twenty-first century. They must have two different approaches: On the one hand, one 
can ask as to how far key features explaining the success of European integration can be 
found elsewhere, if only in embryonic form. On the other hand, the current state of 
regional cooperation and integration outside Europe can be compared in terms of the 
genuine goals of each scheme and the challenges each of the efforts has encountered so 
far. 

Ten preliminary conclusions can be drawn that invite further research on 
comparative global regionalism.” 

(1) There is no universally applicable theory of integration. No law of politics 
explains inevitable patterns toward regional integration. Contingent combinations of 
motives, context, goals, interests and potentials define every individual integration 
process. It is evidently not necessary to begin the path toward integration with 
supranational elements in order to eventually reach such a stage of integration. With the 
Pillar Structure of the Treaty of Maastricht, the European Union has shown that 
intergovernmental cooperation can plant the seed for later supranational integration. The 
journey along one or the other of the discussed integration schemes might end up taking 
the same course. Pooling sovereignty over time must not mean beginning with a pooling 
of sovereignty. One can get there at a later stage. The fact that none of the non- 
European integration schemes began with supranational elements does not justify the 
conclusion that they will never reach that stage. It remains true however that only 
supranational pooling of sovereignty under the scheme of a common legal order 
distinguishes regional integration as understood in Europe from cooperative regional 
integration and other variants of economic and/or political cooperation. 
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(2) The assumption that regional integration continues according to consistent 
patterns of spill-over must not necessarily be true either. The non-European experience 
with integration suggests that functional integration takes place notwithstanding the 
original purpose and orientation of integration schemes. It can, in fact, reach out at any 
time into a new policy field, depending on political circumstances in a region and 
decisions taken by regional political leaders (ASEAN, MERCOSUR, SAARC, 
ECOWAS, GCC, AU). Non-European integration experience also suggests that 
renewed and intensified integration must not necessarily complete a chosen path along 
the model of European integration elsewhere. It can leave some integration processes 
“unfinished”, while embarking on a new set of integration policies. Non-European 
experience also testifies to the fact that integration can fail completely and lead to the 
dissolution of a seemingly well-established effort (i.e. the East African Community). 
Non-European experience supports the European experience that processes of 
“deepening” integration efforts from the logic of economic integration to the sphere of 
foreign policy and security are not mutually exclusive with means to “widening” the 
integration community in order to achieve regional membership cohesion (ASEAN, 
CARICOM, SADC). 

(3) All non-European states have originally “copied” the traditional European notion 
of state-centered sovereignty (the “Westphalian state system”). As much as European 
states have encountered the limits of this concept and have embarked on the long 
process to overcome its constraints and flaws, most non-European states — with the 
United States as a certain exception —encountered the limits of their capacity as single 
states. In fact, they all contributed to our understanding of sovereignty as “organized 
hypocrisy” — which contains also a lesson for the United States.°° Most non-European 
states concluded the need and usefulness of transnational cooperation and eventual 
supranational integration as the best possible answer to the limits of the Westphalian 
model. Motives remain mixed and approaches mostly inconclusive, yet a general 
experience is evident in non-European efforts toward regional integration: The search 
for answers to specific economic, political or security challenges is increasingly geared 
toward regional responses. Formal pooling of sovereignty might come last, but the trend 
away from rigid state-centered solutions in order to meet the challenges individual 
states are encountering is obvious in all non-European schemes of regional integration 
building. 

(4) The most important conclusion from the non-European experience with 
integration building is about the link between regime asymmetry — to be more precise: 
between a regional commonality of democratic systems — and advanced, trust-based 
integration with the potential of shared sovereignty and legal norms. The European 
experience underlines the conditions necessary to embark on the path for viable 
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democratic transnational cooperation and supranational integration: Countries are 
inclined to bind their fate together only if they recognize the political system of their 
partners as equivalent to their own (GCC, MERCOSUR, SICA). Dictatorships or 
authoritarian regimes might formally get together with democracies in an 
intergovernmental organization out of specifically defined common interests, but they 
will barely tolerate interference in their domestic affairs (ASEAN, SAARC, AU). As 
this is inevitably the ultimate consequence of pooled sovereignty, they remain reluctant 
to move from rhetorical integration to real integration. The more partner countries of a 
given regional integration scheme achieve regime cohesion among themselves, based on 
democratic governance and rule of law, the more likely it is that the integration process 
in a particular region can advance toward a better realization of its original ambition and 
potential. Only cohesion between state sovereignty and popular sovereignty can pave 
the way to transnational trust and supranational pooling of sovereignties, affecting both 
state systems and citizens rights. As long as bilateral conflicts nurture mistrust in a 
region that is also divided by different political regimes, viable integration progress is 
unlikely (SAARC, ASEAN, SADC). Yet, the seeds of certain integration potential can 
already be planted, thus recognizing and awakening a growing regional awareness of its 
desirability and necessity. 

(5) The European experience with Franco-German partnership advancing the 
integration process, while at the same time overcoming historical resentments and 
balancing ongoing structural differences between the two countries, has been studied in 
non-European integration schemes. In the rare cases it was applied — even if only 
indirectly — it generated effects comparable to the European example of Franco-German 
cooperation (Argentina-Brazil, Thailand-Vietnam). More likely in non-European 
regions is either the presence of one dominating regional power in the absence of an 
obvious “lead couple” (Saudi-Arabia, India, Nigeria, South Africa, Russia). Often it is 
therefore not obvious which countries can play the joint role of a locomotive for 
regional integration. In the absence of this possibility, regional integration remains 
largely reactive to challenges the whole region can recognize as common concern. The 
strong inclination toward excessively consensual decision-making, which is typical in 
these cases of regional integration, is not supportive of efficient and speedy decision- 
making. 

(6) The pattern of regional integration in a non-European setting does not suggest 
particular clarity as far as the choice for priorities is concerned. In some cases, defense 
considerations have generated integration schemes that nevertheless were immediately 
embarking on economic measures (GCC, ASEAN). In other cases, unfinished economic 
integration has not prevented partners of a regional integration scheme from starting 
joint foreign and security policy considerations with their distinct ramifications 
(ASEAN, SAARC, ECOWAS, SADC, MERCOSUR). The weaker national political or 
economic sovereignty, the weaker is the inclination — or the ability — to advance pooled 
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sovereignty on the regional level. Strengthened national confidence, coupled with the 
recognition of the limits of state-capacity, can support integration efforts. Strong 
sovereignty in non-European developing countries — as rare as it exists — has not been 
automatically supportive of the notion of shared or pooled sovereignty with other 
partners, all the more so if their domestic political system is different or even 
antagonistic (India, Russia). 

(7) The discourse about the relationship between integration and identity has not 
been limited to Europe. Also outside Europe, geographic proximity and traditional 
patterns of commerce have been identified as “cultural” elements favoring the logic of 
integration. Obvious cultural cohesion has been invoked in some cases of non-European 
regional integration, but it is astonishing that this invocation has not automatically 
generated stronger integrative bonds (Latin America, GCC). More surprising however is 
the realization that enormous cultural differences do not necessarily impede the 
emergence of regional integration mechanisms (SAARC, ASEAN, CIS). They can even 
transcend into a counterfactual argument favoring the promotion of a regional 
“consciousness” based on geographic proximity and cultural pluralism. Given their own 
inclination to define culture exclusively, Europeans might believe that multicultural 
circumstances are unfavourable to cooperation. Reality elsewhere proves such European 
perceptions wrong. 

(8) Most non-European integration efforts — as was the case in Europe — 
encountered substantial threats of failure, phases of stagnation, detours and obstacles 
that enforced a change of direction (SICA, CAN, AU). As in Europe, a stronger focus 
on regional integration was usually driven by external challenge and pressure. 
Integration processes always seem to depend, if not “rely” on external pressure. It 
almost seems as if they can almost hope for a second, externally induced encouragement 
whenever they exhaust their original internal commitment. 

(9) In Europe as elsewhere, processes of regional integration generate multilateral 
and, moreover, multi-vertical realities — both formal and informal — that impact on the 
member states of an integration scheme as much as they impact the path of the 
integration process itself. In Europe, it took several decades before EU member states 
began to thoroughly experience the impact of integration: Since the 1990’s, most of 
them have begun to increasingly view integration as an intrusion into their domestic 
political structures. Non-European experiences with integration will most likely go 
through similar stages. In the end, this mechanism could turn out to be more important 
than a formal transfer of sovereignty. In fact, it would equal a non-overt, informal 
transfer of sovereignty. It could lead to pooled sovereignty not by choice, but by 
implication. 
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(10) The effects of regional integration on the global state system and on political 
theory are only gradually emerging. The European experiment has brought about a 
genuine political form, followed by a genuine notion of sovereignty, of multilevel 
democracy and governance, of multiple identities and an intuitively multilateral 
orientation in global affairs. Whether or not these trends will repeat themselves in the 
context of other regions remains to be seen. The more solidified non-European regional 
integration becomes, the more it will contribute to the evolution of a multipolar world 
order, based on the roles of regions and continents, curiously enough with the United 
States and Canada, and, in a different setting, Australia and New Zealand primarily 
operating on their own. The global trend of regional integration will also impact our 
understanding of political theory, most notably about norms of democratic governance, 
concepts of pooled sovereignty and notions of multiple identities. 

The European Union has begun to develop a pro-active policy of promoting 
worldwide region-building. With the success of European integration, Europe has 
overcome its image as the colonizing continent. Europe has returned to the world as a 
partner in cooperation, assistance and multilateralism. This new approach of Europe to 
world order-building finds an echo in the EU’s promotion of region-building.° Three 
dimensions of the pro-active policy of the European Union can be identified: 

e Support for existing efforts of region-building. 

e Forming of regional groupings by classifying partners through bi-regional 

negotiations. 

e Connecting with the existing and developing regional architectures. 

Most comprehensive is the EU’s policy toward the countries of Africa, the 
Caribbean and the Pacific. The EU maintains long-established relations with this group 
of the poorest countries in the world, the so-called ACP countries. A long experience, 
beginning with the Yaoundé Convention in 1963, has led to specialized and 
regionalized Economic Partnership Agreements with various sub-groupings of the ACP 
countries. In doing so, the EU is promoting their respective efforts in regional 
integration. 

A more political approach has accompanied the EU relations with ASEAN, the Gulf 
Cooperation Council, MERCOSUR, the Andean Community and the Central American 
System of Integration. Here, political dialogue has given way to the search for the 
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formation of a more broad-based bi-regional association. It is significant for the inner 
fragility of SAARC and, even more so, of the Commonwealth of Independent States, 
that the EU has been reluctant to engage in comprehensive bi-regional activities with 
these two groupings. But all in all, it must be concluded that the EU is in search of bi- 
regional partnerships and associations across the world. Although only embryonic at 
this stage, inter-regionalism is becoming a new dimension in global governance.” 
Interesting, but perhaps not surprising, is the absence of efforts of regional 
integration-building in those two regions of the world that are at the heart of the most 
troubling world conflicts and embody the most critical zones of strategic insecurity in 
the world: the Broader Middle East and Northeast Asia. Both regions reflect the 
mechanisms of outdated European power struggles (Northeast Asia) and unresolved 
issues of democratic nation- and state-building (Broader Middle East). Both regions are 
dominated by a “balance of suspicion,” rooted in long-standing conflicts. In spite of 
North East Asia’s share of 25 percent of the global economy, the region lacks a strategic 
equilibrium based on a common system of cooperative security or on an 
interdependence-oriented system of economic integration. The Broader Middle East 
has been “discovered” as a region in the aftermath of the geostrategic implications of 
Islamic terrorism and the fear of a proliferation of weapons of mass destruction. This 
regional concept has been framed in response to the absence of democracy and 
pluralism in the region between “Marrakech and Bangladesh.” As in Northeast Asia, 
neither democratic regime cohesion nor shared understanding, or interest in the potential 
benefits of regional cooperation and subsequent integration as a path of overcoming 
regional insecurity and political antagonisms, exists yet in the Broader Middle East. 
Instead, a balance of mistrust governs the Broader Middle East and Northeast Asia 
to this day. And yet, also these parts of the world are at least increasingly perceived as 
regions. Analysts have begun to discuss elements of comparison between the 
geostrategic stalemate in Northeast Asia and the European integration experience.’ The 
search to apply EU experiences to integration to a post-conflict Middle East has also 
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generated remarkable proposals while the world is still torn by the ongoing and 
seemingly irresolvable conflict.”! 

The global proliferation of regional integration has spread the seeds of this process 
to all corners of the globe. Its ultimate result will not be judged merely by the growth in 
comparative power of any of these integration schemes, although this will always be an 
important category for the realistic study of world order. The value of regional 
integration has to be judged in itself through the prism of the people and countries 
involved. No matter what the impact of regional integration on global power equations 
will be, both the people and countries involved own, shape and determine each 
particular integration process and its effects. It is also in this context that the European 
integration experience — a Union of states and a Union of citizens — will continue to 
serve as a precedent for other regions around the globe. At long last, John Stuart Mill’s 
assumption, written back in the second half of the nineteenth century, might find 
resonance: “When the conditions exist for the formation of efficient and durable federal 
unions, the multiplication of such is always a benefit to the world.””” 


71 See Magen, Amichai, and Shlomo Shpiro, Towards a Comprehensive Security Approach in the 
Middle East: Lessons from the European Experience in Justice and Home Affairs Cooperation, Tel 
Aviv: The Tami Steinmetz Center for Peace Research, 2003. 
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Ideas, Norms, Theories 


IX. Searching In Vain: Why European Integration did not Work Earlier 


1. The Ambivalence Between Culture and Politics in Europe 


Europe is proud of its civilization. The diversity of European culture is appreciated 
across the globe. Yet, look at Europe with honesty, close to the pride of culture and 
civilization lies the legacy of pain and destruction. Europe’s history can be written as 
one of glorious moments in the cultural memory of mankind, but also as a continuous 
story of power struggles, violence and man-made disasters. Only the very last chapter of 
European history has brought about peaceful cooperation and political integration as 
genuine elements of Europe’s civility. Obviously, in former times European political 
culture has been weak as far as the realization of peace and the voluntary pooling of 
resources of Europe’s power were concerned. For most of Europe’s long history, culture 
and politics were apart from each other. Peace and power were antagonistic categories 
of statehood in most of Europe’s history. One notable exception, medieval 
Christendom, was more religious than politically uniting. Another exception, the 
medieval Hanseatic League, while economically and legally effective in its own right, 
was limited to Northern Europe, was missing a political framework and did not address 
the issue of European identity. To use the economy as an important tool in linking the 
people of Europe, and the order their elites manage politically, was always a good idea 
in itself, but it did run counter to other, more dominant ideas about how to organize 
power and politics across the continent. Peaceful economic and, subsequently, political 
integration as part of European civilization, is a new reality for Europe. It became a 
reality only after Europeans realized through pain and destruction that their civilization 
could only be preserved by means of peaceful and democratic integration. It took 
Europe more than two thousand years to peacefully establish a pluralistic European 
political order and to recognize Europeans as citizens of their own united yet diverse 
continent. 

Of course, manifold ideas and concepts of how to integrate Europe existed in former 
times.' In fact, they have accompanied European history. But they never materialized in 
a peaceful way, based on mutually recognized legitimacy among all European people 
and political units. The continent is older than its contemporary nation states. The 
current territorial delineation of European nation states is a relatively new method of 
ordering Europe’s geography. While these territories are the dominant factor of public 
political reference for the citizens of Europe and for the world in its relations with 


1 See Bussière, Eric, et al. (eds.), Europe: The European Idea and Identity, from Ancient Greece to the 
twenty-first century, Antwerp: Mercatorfunds, 2001; Pagden, Anthony (ed.), The Idea of Europe: 
From Antiquity to European Union, Washington D.C.: Woodrow Wilson Center Press, 2002. 
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Europe today, they are relatively young and have dominated European history only for 
the shortest period since its civilization began to manifest itself. 

The borders of Europe have always been as troublesome as the continent’s political 
identity.” Europe’s eastern borders have changed over time and cannot claim natural 
logic. For Greek geographer Eratosthenes, head of the Alexandria library in the third 
century before Christ, Europe stopped at the Bosporus, a concept also shared by Greek 
historian Herodotus. During the time of the Roman Empire, the whole Mediterranean 
basin was considered European. In the Middle Ages, the Bosporus and the river Don 
were considered to be the eastern borders of Europe, and fifteenth century maps show 
Europe without Anatolia. In 1730, the Russian court accepted the delineation of 
Swedish geographer Philip Johan von Strahlenberg, according to whom the Ural 
Mountains and the Kum-Manych Depression, which divides the Russian plain from the 
Northern Caucasus, constitute the borders of Europe. Strahlenberg’s definition 
legitimized Russian expansionism and it became widely accepted by scientists — not 
however so by the Russian government, which also claimed sovereignty over the 
Northern Caucasus, and of course over the whole of Siberia, and does so to this day. 

Europe as a product of history has always been shaped by its topography and 
climate: a mild climate, a highly diverse and well structured physical environment, 
naturally dividing Europe into regions and sub-regions. Its well-developed 
infrastructure originates in streets related to Roman military endeavors and in the 
networks of Christian monasteries, impacting on legal norms, educational structures and 
economic trajectories. Yet as striking as its geographical compactness and its natural 
environment is, Europe is habitat to a highly diverse population, expressing itself in at 
least 40 languages. Migration has been a continuous feature of Europe, voluntary as 
well as enforced in character. 

The bodily characteristics and features of Europeans “normally” distinguish them 
from the people of Africa, the Middle East and Asia — although even this stereotypical 
argument is weakening as Europe has become home to people from all over the world. 
Yet among themselves, Europeans are continuously inclined to distinguish fellow 
Europeans not only by language, but also by facial outlook, size or hair-color, 
mentalities and habits, dress code and life style, religious confession and political 
conviction.’ There are more stereotypes about differences among Europeans — and even 
jokes — than about their commonalities compared with other people in the world. Yet 
the term “European” clarifies origin. Often it might also define attitudes, behavior and 
opinions, if not imagined perceptions and full-fledged world-views. The perception of 
Europeans is as confusing as the self-assessment of Europeans amid their diversity. 


2 See Heath, John Everett, Place Names of the World: Europe — Historical Context, Meaning and 
Changes, Basingstoke: Macmillan, 2000; Groenendijk, Kees, et al., In Search of Europe’s Borders, 
The Hague: Kluwer 2003. 
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The public order under which Europeans are living never completely corresponded 
to their ethnic or linguistic composition. If not for human differences, Europeans were 
always striving for territorial clarity. Claims for territory are as old as European history. 
It is not astonishing that Europeans are different from each other. But it is astonishing 
that Europeans took so long to realize the advantages of cooperation — more or less — 
over the inclination to fight each other and, if possible, to go it alone. The European 
continent has seen long periods of religious homogeneity, long periods of economic 
cooperation and long trajectories of fruitful cultural exchange. Yet, even the height of 
Christianity in Europe did not bring about a stable political order that would have been 
able to recognize linguistic and ethnic diversity, let alone different theological 
interpretations of the same Christian faith. European students were probably more 
mobile in the twelfth century than they are in the twenty-first century. The continent has 
experienced long periods in which the same or at least comparable political systems 
existed side by side. Yet they did not pool their resources, let alone the paraphernalia of 
their respective claim to national sovereignty.” 

European unity has always been more than a political matter of war and peace, as 
important as this is. European unity has ultimately been a philosophical, if not an 
anthropological issue. As everywhere else in the world, people in Europe are searching 
for freedom and protection to pursue a life of happiness in accordance with their 
identity. They look after their families and reach out to other groups that constitute and 
share their own identity. Distancing oneself from others and opposing their claims of 
identity, interests and principled world views is as much part of the human experience 
as the desire to communicate, relate and cooperate with others for the sake of mutual 
enhancement of interests. Everywhere this anthropological basis of human society has 
always been linked to historical and intellectual experiences. As form in movement, 
Europe has entered the world’s history and has prevailed as such to this day. Balancing 
the human quest for freedom and security with a variant of order and authority has not 
been a European burden alone. But Europe has given the world manifold variations of 
answering this obviously eternal struggle of man with him- and herself, with other 
human beings and with nature surrounding them all. 

European history has been a history obsessed with territory and territorial claims. It 
has experienced all possible and impossible forms of power and political order, has tried 
to tame or to rewrite its history and has pretended to master its future or even redefine 
future’s destiny. Europe has tested its borders — both in a territorial sense as well as a 
category of the human experiment with the given resources of nature and civilization. 
Progress and decline, renaissance and breakdown: Europe has always been a 
combination of an inward-looking search for a balance between stability and dynamics 


4 See Barraclough, Geoffrey, European Unity in Thought and Action, Oxford: Blackwell, 1963; Arts, 
Will, et al., The Cultural Diversity of European Unity: Findings, Explanations and Reflections from 
the European Values Study, Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2003. 
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and of an outward-looking attitude of curiosity toward others and, at times, aggressive, 
universal claims and projections of its own norms. 

Traditionally, European dynamics has affected all spheres of life and has been 
diverse and competitive, even antagonistic. Development costs have been externalized 
in the history of Europe — serfs ploughed the land for their feudal owners, masses paid 
for churches and palaces, resources were collected across the world from people falling 
under European colonial rule. But for centuries Europe was also the most innovative 
and creative part of the world — art, often commissioned by ruling nobility or the clergy, 
medical progress and educational structures, trading patterns and technological 
achievements of all sorts are part of the European heritage. 

Europe cannot be understood without its Christian heritage and its prevailing 
Christian realities. Yet Christianity did not originate in Europe and Jesus Christ 
obviously was born a Palestinian Jew. European identity has grown as a diverse 
combination of elements and many of its ligatures are a priori contradictory.” 
Whichever ideas were bred in Europe, one can surely find others, which are contrasting 
and challenging. Pursuing interests has not been alien to Europeans across the continent, 
but how to balance them lastingly with those of one’s neighbor has been absent in 
Europe’s history of ideas, let alone in Europe’s political history. Competition and 
suspicion were only superseded by pride and prejudice in favor of one’s own 
community, no matter how it was defined in terms of framework, borders, and goals. 

The cultural development of Europe has often been supported by the political 
powers of a given time. But political culture as a mode of behavior defining methods, 
goals and means of public policy has only developed most recently as a scientific 
concept and concern. Europe seems to be driven by the impossible combination of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s vision to fly across any valley there is and Blaise Pascal’s fear of 
the stars in the dark sky at night. Endless optimism and depressing skepticism 
accompany Europe’s intellectual evolution. No intellectual step has ever been taken in 
Europe without outside influence reflecting earlier positions of thought, and no theory 
discussed in Europe could ever claim uniqueness without being challenged by new 
experience and insight. Yet uniqueness is what Europeans and non-Europeans alike tend 
to attribute to the results of Europe’s complex and idiosyncratic path through history. 
No matter how unique Europe has become as a product of its cultures and civilizations, 
for more than two-thousand years it has not been able to forge a single political entity 
based on the free will of its people, the pooling of its material resources and the 
definition of unquestionable European interests. 

Why has Europe not achieved this advancement of its potential prior to the second 
half of the twentieth century? Why did it build ideas and institutions only as contrasting 
and not as integrating patterns? Why did it fail for so long to link the three potentials 


5 See Bussière, Eric, et al. (eds.), Europe: The European Idea and Identity, from Ancient Greece to the 
twenty-first century, Antwerp: Mercatorfonds, 2001. 
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Swiss historian Jacob Burckhardt has defined as the most important sources of all 
statehood: culture (and notably religion), politics, and the economy?° The archaeology 
of European integration can trace many noble concepts and idealistic proposals that 
have tried to do so. But never before the second half of the twentieth century were the 
goals of European unity linked to viable methods and sustainable means enabling their 
implementation. Whenever integration was pursued in Europe’s long history, it either 
remained a spiritual and intellectual effort or it was executed by force and coercion, and 
in doing so, immediately limiting itself, as it was such behavior that was provoking 
national, if not nationalistic counter-reactions. Any effort to define European integration 
as the prime European interest leads to a large body of literature. But as far as its reality 
is concerned, it has to build on the limited legacy of the past fifty years of European 
integration. All earlier aspects or elements might be considered preparatory steps, but 
often they were no more than that. Europe’s struggle to balance diversity and unity 
cannot project a solid and proud past into the unknown future. But this struggle should 
not be misjudged by past failures either, as it has advanced since the second half of the 
twentieth century with remarkable speed based on new arrangements between ideals 
and material contributions, goals and methods of integration, means and ends of 
European Union. 


2. The Archaeology of European Integration 


Europe’s history is the history of contested borders and challenged concepts of 
order. The European space has been pressed together from the outside, leaving its 
delineation continuously imprecise and it has been in movement and under uncertainty 
from within. 

Europe has also been a continent with its people constantly on the move, voluntarily 
or forcefully.’ Efforts to unify Europe have often been executed with violence. This 
fatal error had to fail as it inevitably provoked resistance from within Europe’s 
diversity. It is surprising enough that amid the experience of cultural and linguistic 
diversity, Europeans have time and again tried to bring about unity.* They have done so 
for different reasons and with different degrees of success. But before the second half of 
the twentieth century they never achieved unity for a relevant period through a mutually 
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recognized, law-based legitimate political system as it is now constituted by the 
European Union. Ten reasons can explain why Europe never achieved unity and 
integration earlier: 


(1) The notion of Europe is rooted in mythology and religion. In its origin, it was not 
linked to a political concept for a clearly defined territory and a diverse people. It was 
rather a notion to justify European difference and authenticity in contrast to the 
dominating cultures in the region today called the Middle East. Through mythology and 
religion Europe is linked to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean: The semantic root 
of the term “Europe” refers to the Semitic word “ereb,” meaning dark, or where the sun 
is setting. According to Greek mythology, the beautiful girl “Europa,” daughter of the 
Phoenician king Agenor, was kidnapped by the Greek god Zeus, disguised as a bull, and 
hijacked from Tyros to the island of Crete. There, “Europa” became the mother of the 
Minoan dynasty, Europe’s oldest political formation. In Crete, one can sense the 
geographical features of Europe, its natural climatic mildness and physical structures 
contrasting with the vast and unfocused deserts in the Phoenician hinterland, today’s 
Middle East. It might have been the physical difference that is almost sensually present 
on this small island that the Greeks wanted to identify with their world in contrast to the 
Levant. 

Greek philosopher Aristotle defined Europe as form in being. For him Greeks and 
Scythians were “the Europeans” in contrast to Asians.’ His compatriot Plato saw Europe 
as the mirror of an idea, a heavenly image in pure material form. Christianity entered 
Europe through Anatolia, today’s Turkey. There, the term “Christians” was used for the 
first time in their first church outside of Jerusalem, in a cave above the city of Antioch 
(56 AD). Christianity spread with great speed, but it did not carry a political program to 
form Europe’s identity. The biblical origin of Europe relates to chapter nine and ten of 
Book Genesis: According to this text, Noah sent his three sons Ham, Seth, Japheth in all 
directions to create the nations of the world and to ultimately unify them. Japheth 
reached Europe and became the founding father of all Europeans, a legend that 
remained vital in Christian Europe until the tenth century. 


(2) Centers of gravity changed in Europe. For the first millennium — beginning with 
ancient Greek civilization and ending with the Germanic destruction of the Roman 
Empire — Europe was built around the Mediterranean. The earliest expression of Europe 
was protected by the Limes of the Roman Empire that cut the British Isles and mainland 
Europe from the North Sea to the Black Sea. This Europe was defined by Roman law 
and became increasingly Christian. Greek political concepts also added to this period of 


9 Aristotle, Politeia VII/1327b, The Scythians are people from the vast grassland and steppe between 
China and what is today’s Ukraine. According to Greek historian Herodotus, in the 5th century BC 
they had moved from the river Don to the Carpathian mountains. 
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European formation. Most importantly, yet without lasting impact, were the notions of 
democracy and of political federation. 

The split between Western Rome and Eastern Rome became as constitutive for the 
second period of European development as the transfer of power to the North Alpine 
regions — that is to Franconia and the Franks that later split in order to become the 
nucleus of the German and French nations. Their leaders claimed to be the legitimate 
heirs to the Roman Empire, which found political expression in the Holy Roman 
Empire of the German Nation. Its development began with the coronation of 
Charlemagne on Christmas Day, 800, by Pope Leo III.’ Charlemagne developed his 
imperial cult in his favorite capital, the city of Aix-la-Chapelle, which could, however, 
never compete with Rome as the center of Europe. Constantinople as center of Eastern 
Rome, that is Byzantium, made a stronger imprint on the mental map of Europe than 
Aix-la-Chapelle, until Western Europeans tended to exclude it from their mental map of 
Europe altogether when the city was conquered by the Ottomans and renamed Istanbul 
in 1453. The split between Latin and Byzantine Christianity in 1054 had already sent a 
shock wave of spiritual rift across Europe, superseded by the conquest of its South 
Eastern region by another religion. The split between Latin and Orthodox Christianity 
has never become irrelevant as far as mental and socio-political differences among 
European Christians are concerned.'' With the enlarged European Union in the early 
twenty-first century, Orthodox Christianity has increased in the European Union while 
it is struggling theologically and in its social application with concepts of modernity and 
social ethics that have long since become normality among Latin Christians. 

The shifting centers of Europe were followed by the trading patterns of the 
Hanseatic League, the emerging strength of Western European sea powers Spain and 
Portugal, by the rising Muscovite state claiming to be the “third Rome” after the fall of 
Constantinople, and by the emergence of imperial powers on the British Isles, in France, 
and in Austria under the Hapsburgs. The spiritual, neo-imperial unity of central Europe 
could not hold. After the religious split in the age of reformation it escalated into 
political quarrel and destruction. With the Thirty Years War, the center of medieval and 
early modern Europe — today’s Germany — came under the influence, if not the control 
of its neighbors. 


(3) Greek and Roman political and legal notions were unable to find wide 
recognition across Europe. Although both ancient “super-powers” were largely 
perceived as self-complacent or outright imperial by fellow Europeans, they did lay the 


10 On his legacy for “Christian Europe” see Morissey, Robert, Charlemagne and France: A Thousand 
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foundation for the formation of political theory and terminology in Europe. Since the 
eighth century B.C. ancient Greeks distinguished between “amphiktionia,” a spiritual 
union of states, “symmachy,” a contract based defense system under the leadership of a 
hegemonic state with federal organs, a federal council, its own court, currency and 
army, “isopoliteia,” mutually recognized and legally defined citizenship rights, and 
“sympoliteia,” a permanent federation of city states and tribes with a definite 
administrative structure and a common citizenship. The dichotomy between autonomy 
of city states and peace for all in one system of protection was already evident during 
Greek history. 

The Roman Empire knew two types of federal contracts: The “foedus aequum,” an 
inter-state contract among equal economic and military partners, while the partners had 
to renounce their independent foreign policy and had to provide Rome with additional 
troops. The “foedus iniquum” was an inter-state treaty with Rome dominating its 
partners. After these partners had become provinces of the Roman Empire, their citizens 
received Roman citizenship. By the end of the 4th century AD, Rome accepted foreign 
troops on Roman soil. But they also had to accept the secession of an increasing number 
of former federal partners, which were changing loyalties in favor of Rome’s Germanic 
enemies. 

The Roman Empire is often idealized as the expression of a successful political and 
cultural unity in Europe. It was a city-centered Empire, yet based on agriculture and the 
increasing production of metals and construction materials. Its languages were Latin and 
Greek. Its imperial cult did not overcast the binding written law. The Roman Empire 
introduced a common calendar, a common currency based on gold and silver throughout 
its territory, and built not only representative public monuments but — more importantly 
— streets across Europe that helped to unify the empire as a market. Yet the north alpine 
world, dominated by Germanic and Scythian people, did not embrace the Roman 
concept of Europe. Partly nomadic, partly sedentary in wooden villages, their trading 
system was based on barter. Agriculture was limited to small areas near forests, not on 
the Roman type of huge pastries (“villae”). Tribal diversity was echoed in linguistic 
diversity. Conflicts of power and primacy of pagan customs were alien to the 
theologically refined Christianity of the Mediterranean basin. 


(4) Christian universalism was a highly mobilizing religious force, but it did not 
stimulate a consensual political order in Europe. Christian faith and Christian culture 
transformed Europe not only as far as its religious landscape was concerned, but also in 
all possible aspects of civilization and the arts. From Christian church spires to 
educational institutions, from the impact of the monastic culture across Europe to works 
of arts, painting, music and literature, European civilization has received its strongest 
mark from a millennium of Christian faith and religiosity. From the debate about the 
Christian duty to refuse military service in the Roman Empire, to the famous concepts 
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of European unity expressed by Dante Alighieri in the early fourteenth century, the 
Christian contribution to uniting Europe was always morally powerful but politically 
weak. In his book “De monarchia” of 1308, Dante described the Pope as envoy of God 
and hoped for European unity under the leadership of an Italian emperor and the Roman 
nation. Dante was followed by Pierre Dubois, crown jurist of French King Philip the 
Fair, who considered a unitarian federation with arbitration court and a council of kings 
and dukes the right basis for a European federation (in “De recuperatione terrae 
sanctae”). His concept was heavily influenced by the crusades in order to liberate the 
tomb of Jesus in Jerusalem from “Muslim occupation.” 

At the time when Bohemian King Georg Podiebrad (1420-1471) sent an envoy to 
the Pope to negotiate his concept for a European Union of Kings, he presented to the 
French king the text for a Treaty on a Confederation between King Louis XI of France, 
King Georg of Bohemia and the High Council of Venice to resist the Turks. While the 
Hundred Years War between England and France marked the beginning of national 
wars in Europe, the concept of European unity was largely legitimized as defense 
against Muslim Turks. The Grand Design of Henri IV, drafted in 1638 by the French 
King’s friend, the Duc Maximilien Béthune de Sully, postulated a Christian republic as 
a European confederation, consisting of 15 members: The hereditary monarchies 
France, England, Lombardy, Sweden, Denmark and Spain, the five electoral monarchies 
Bohemia, Hungary, the Holy See, the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation, and 
Poland, and the four republics Venice, Switzerland, the Italian Union and the United 
Netherlands. The concept of the Duc de Sully was quite detailed: He suggested a 
Council with 60 members mandated to create a European international law. He 
envisaged a joint army with 250,000 infantry, 50,000 horsemen, 200 canons and 120 
war ships. Overcoming war among European states was as strong a driving force behind 
his concept as the desire to deter and eventually beat the Ottoman Turks. Neither his nor 
related ideas were translated into political actions. They moved to the archives of 
European integration archaeology. Yet, they embody much of what has become EU 
reality in the twenty-first century. 


(5) The universalism of the age of enlightenment was as limited as its Christian 
precursor.'” While the material interests of European powers were driven by imperial 
conquest and the desire to strengthen global sea dominance, national identities, pride 
and difference were rising among the ruling elites across Europe. The enormous success 
and technological achievements that went hand in hand with the global rise of European 
power contributed to a rational world view among European intellectuals. But this 
rarely generated insights into the usefulness of cooperation and political unity among 
Europeans. The “Republic of Letters,” as the Age of Enlightenment was called, 
advanced the conquest of nature, critical rationalism, the notion of progress and the 
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value of science. It increasingly de-legitimized the monarchical and feudal political 
orders, most notably in France. But it did not constitute a shared new social norm 
favoring European political unity. 

William Penn’s “Essay towards a present and future peace in Europe” of 1692 
promoted the idea of a League of Nations and a Council of Europe as the cooperative 
union of Europe’s monarchs.'” The secretary of the French delegate to the Peace 
Congress of Utrecht in 1713, the Abbé Charles de St. Pierre, proposed a European 
Federation among the Christian rulers of Europe. The Peace Congress in Utrecht 
sanctioned the principle of the balance of power, which lasted until the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 as the dominating European state system.'* The pentarchy of its five 
leading powers (England, France, Prussia, Austria and Russia) was based on mutual 
recognition of individual power, on mutual suspicion and on the negligence of the 
interests of smaller nations. None of these influences could advance political unity in 
Europe. 

Charles de Montesquieu — one of the architects of the concept of separation of 
powers — remained rather apolitical in his “De l’esprit des lois” of 1748 as far as the 
relationship between the individual society and its future attitude toward the state and 
the continent was concerned. He confused notions of federalism and confederalism and 
remained silent on specific institutional provisions for a Europe that he wished to see 


; 2 ze 15 
designed as a “society of societies.” 


The obvious political pluralism in Europe was 
neither accommodated under a religious nor under a political and legal umbrella. In this, 
Montesquieu was not alone. Hardly any concept or effort between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth century was more advanced and focused. The “Republic of Letters” did not 
help the development of European identity and a common European interest, although 
leading intellectuals of the time were more respected than ever and became corner 


stones in the evolution of political and general philosophy to this day. 


(6) If at all, European countries made a bad use of the common cultural heritage of 
the continent. Although each era of national literature, each architectural style or periods 
of composition found equivalents in other countries, the specific contributions of 
national artists were by and large used to underline identity differences instead of 
promoting European commonalities. Whether Shakespeare is British or a genuine 
expression of European civilization is as interesting as the question to whom Beethoven 
or Mozart, Voltaire or Goethe, Calderon de la Barca or John Milton, Henri Matisse or 
Christopher Wren belong. Quintessentially, they are all leading European personalities, 
but in the age of nationalism, culture was largely misused against its potential ability to 
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shape a sense of European commonality. The heroes of Europe’s culture were 
nationalized, often beyond recognition. 

Ideational solipsism also prevailed as far as the development of conceptual notions 
of the modern European state is concerned. Concepts of statehood and differentiations 
between unitary and federal states were largely shaped as reflection of the rising 
importance of the individual nation state. The guiding notion of national sovereignty, 
preeminent since the 1648 Treaties of Westphalia, reduced the horizon of state theorists 
to the national level.'° The evolution of legal dogma followed suit. To this day it is one 
of the last domains of the prevalence of nation state superiority over European 
integration. This is surprising in spite of the enormous contribution of European law to 
the shaping of an integrated Europe. 

Immanuel Kant’s contribution of 1795, namely to organize a European peace order 
on the basis of republics, and his recognition of the primacy of law, was an 
extrapolation of his domestic struggle for the rule of law, but not yet a concrete concept 
of how to transform European antagonisms into viable political unity.'’ The search for 
peace in Europe seemed to remain eternal. Victor Hugo’s plea for the creation of the 
United States of Europe at the Paris Peace Conference of 1849 was a frustrated echo of 
Kant’s vision, having to recognize that rule of law based democratic rights were not 
advancing as consequence of the 1848 revolutions.'® They were rather regressing. This 
did not help to support the visionary concept of the United States of Europe. 


(7) Astonishingly absent from practically all debates and publications on European 
unity were links between state theories and moral claims on the one hand and a 
discussion of the role of the material world, that is to say the economy. Neither 
Johannes Althusius’ social federalism of the sixteenth century'” nor Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon’s “left federalism” of the nineteenth century, or Constantin Frantz’ 
“conservative federalism” of the nineteenth century, reflected sufficiently about the 
impact of the most critical economic developments in Europe on the political structure 
and nature of the continent. Neither the enormous increase in trade and the evolution of 
the modern banking system, nor the agrarian crisis of the sixteenth century, or the 
breakthrough of the modern industrial mass society with its social upheavals and 


16 On the legacy see Craxton, Derek, and Anuschka Tischer, The Peace of Westphalia: A Historical 
Dictionary, Westport: Greenwood, 2002. 

17 Kant, Immanuel, Perpetual Peace, translated by Benjamin F. Trueblood, Washington DC: American 
Peace Society, 1897; see Schwarz, Wolfgang, Principles of Lawful Politics: Immanuel Kant’s 
Philosophical Draft ,, Toward Eternal Peace“, Aalen: Scientia, 1988; Kühnhardt, Ludger, Von der 
ewigen Suche nach Frieden: Immanuel Kants Vision und Europas Wirklichkeit, Bonn: Bouvier, 
1996. 

18 Hugo, Victor, The United States of Europe, Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1914. 

19 On this forgotten theorist of federalism see Hueglin, Thomas, Early Modern Concepts for a Late 
Modern World: Althusius on Community and Federalism, Waterworld, Ont.: Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press, 1999; from his own pen Althusius, Johannes, Politica Methodice, with an 
introduction by Carl Joachim Friedrich, New York: Arno Press, 1979. 
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increasing monopolizing trends of capital and power accumulation led theoreticians of 
the European dream to sufficiently contemplate the role of the European economy.”° 


(8) European history is full of efforts to impose hegemonic rule over neighboring 
countries in order to advance national power, pride and resource-based interests. From 
the dominating claim of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation to the 
Napoleonic Wars, and from Hitler’s racist and aggressive conquest to Stalin’s class- 
ideology driven totalitarian answer, Europe has suffered from hegemonic aspirations. 
They excessively transposed national claims of homogenous and impermeable 
sovereign control over one people and territory to the European level. This provoked 
immediate resistance, and lastingly destroyed trust among Europeans. Once the binding 
glue of a common religious creed was broken in the age of reformation, Europe was in 
search of ways to prevent civil war. It did so by mutually recognizing the religious 
creed of its rulers and their people. Roman-Catholicism and the many variants of 
Protestantism began a long and still unfinished process of ecumenical understanding of 
their unity in reconciled diversity. Whenever this quest for ecumenical harmony was 
challenged in later times, it was rather by secularization than by missionary zeal of 
either confession. 


(9) One of the longest and strongest legacies of European history is the definition of 
oneself in contrast to some “other.” Greek historian Herodotus was the first to identify 
Greeks in antagonistic difference to the Persians, the losers of the sea battle of 
Marathon. The longest lasting notion of “the other” in Europe is related to the Muslim 
world. Since territorial losses to invading Arab troops in the eighth century in Spain 
and, albeit temporarily, in France, Islam is more feared than understood in Europe. 
France became the nucleus of a universalistic, Christian state in opposition to Muslim 
Arabs. In 732 AD, an anonymous author, in pursuing the chronicle of Bishop Isidore de 
Seville about the battles of Tours and Poitiers, mentioned “Europeans” as the other 
force in these battles. Here, for the first time, the term “European” was used. As 
Christian Europe, the concept of a continent in opposition to the Muslim world was 
further rooted during the long and daunting period of the crusades, lasting from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth century. After the Ottoman Turks conquered Constantinople in 
1453 and renamed it Istanbul, the notion of “the other,” and often in fact the notion of 
an outright enemy, found its new focus in Western Europe. Although not Arabs, the 
Turks became the antidote of new waves of European identity formation, contributing to 
this perception with the assaults on the Hapsburg Empire and the conquest of large parts 
of South Eastern Europe. 


20 Archaelogists of European integration claim that for the first time the term “integration” in its 
economic sense was applied by Gaedicke, Herbert, and Gert von Eynerm, Die 
produktionswirtschafiliche Integration Europas: Eine Untersuchung über die 
Aussenhandelsverflechtung der europäischen Länder, Berlin: Junker und Dünnhaupt, 1933. 
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Abbé Dominique Dufour de Pradt, Napoleons’ chaplain, was the first to describe the 
emerging opposition between Russia and the United States, a topic Alexis de 
Tocqueville was to pursue in his 1840 book “On democracy in America.” In reflecting 
upon these new geopolitical concepts, Europeans were quick to define themselves either 
against Russia or against America or against both. The notion of Europe as being “the 
other” of Russia found confirmation after the Bolshevist revolution of 1917, a clear 
rupture with the mainstream of political and economic development of Europe. The 
aggressive totalitarianism of the Soviet Union helped to forge European and trans- 
Atlantic integration structures. This last and most successful use of the notion of an 
enemy as a driving force for European unity cannot conceal the fact that similar 
impulses did not achieve analogous results in past centuries. The most important reason 
for this difference is related to the role of the United States as European federator after 
World War II. In past centuries, Europeans might have been united against the 
Russians, the Turks, the Arabs or whomever else. But they were always as much split 
among themselves and not ready to recognize leadership by any of their own. However, 
such leadership was required to advance the degree of unification that became possible 
only after World War II with the US as European federator. 


(10) Europe as an imagination and concept remained weak in light of the dominance 
of the nation state that had emerged since the sixteenth century. Authority and rule were 
linked to a specific territory. The control of territory legitimized the claim of 
sovereignty and sovereignty became the ultimate source of power and pride in Europe. 
The first lobby group to change this equation in favor of European integration was the 
International League for Peace and Liberty, founded in 1867 in Geneva with Garibaldi 
and Bakunin among its members. In 1868 they published a newspaper, “Les Etat-Unis 
d’Europe,” which circulated until 1919. With the Franco-German War of 1870, its 
orientation became less federal and more partisan. Later ideological splits among 
socialists, anarchists and national republicans limited its scope and relevance. 

Charles Lemonnier, one of the founding members of the International League, 
proposed the Swiss or the American model for the future evolution of Europe. He 
conceptualized a European federation with France, Germany, Italy, England, Spain, 
Austria, Greece, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Denmark and Sweden. A 
federal core, consisting of Italy, France, Switzerland, Belgium and England should 
begin the first steps toward federation, he hoped. The European federation should run its 
own army, maintain a supreme court and develop an economic and social union (sic) in 
order to dissolve national boundaries and to promote a European sense of togetherness. 

Federal theories were also developed in Germany, but largely in order to understand 
and develop the German Empire as a federation. From Samuel von Pufendorf and 
Ludolph Hugo in the seventeenth century to Georg Jellinek in the nineteenth century, 
German legal philosophy was largely driven by the notion of shared sovereignty 
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between imperial rule and autonomy of individual territories within the German 
Empire.”' This tradition of shared sovereignty (“duplex regimen”) was to prevail in 
many normative contributions from Germans once European integration started in the 
second half of the twentieth century. Authentic German contributions to the search for a 
European integration concept in the nineteenth century followed French and other 
voices. Arnold Ruge in the Paulskirche Parliament of 1848 or Julius Fröbel in a 1859 
book (“Amerika, Europa und die politischen Gesichtspunkte der Gegenwart”) suggested 
the United States as model for European integration. Neither of them offered how to do 
so and by whom it could be done. 


3. Errors Turn into Catastrophes 


The quest for European unity remained torn between idealistic constructions of 
intellectuals and few politicians on the one hand and the myopic, finally self-destructive 
political actions dominating the European state-system throughout the nineteenth 
century. The hegemonic cultural aspiration of the French Revolution — that is to say, its 
universal claim for freedom, equality and brotherhood — was destroyed by its own 
hegemonic political succession under Emperor Napoleon.” The aggressive ambition to 
transform Europe under his dominance into a messianic embodiment of French 
universalism failed, provoking nationalistic counter-reactions of the strongest nature. 
Instead of embracing the values of the French Revolution, most of Europe preferred to 
copy French nationalism as protective shield against the aggressive universalism of 
revolutionary and post-revolutionary France. The age of the French Revolution 
coincided with a socio-economic revolution, opening the door toward industrialization 
while not being able to find a reasonable balance between economic empowerment and 
social concern. Poverty aggravated as much as the dynamics of industrialization grew. 
Social theories analyzing these developments turned into social movements and 
political parties. Moreover, they turned into ideologies, thus adding to those fabricated 
in the aftermath of the political consequences of the French Revolution. 

Nationalism and socialism, egalitarian democracy and the battle cry for civil and 
social rights began to define the social parameters of Europe’s societies. In political 
terms, Europe encountered the limits of a peaceful use of balance of power- 
mechanisms. With the Congress of Vienna, it embarked on a path toward competitive 


21 See Jellinek, Georg, The Rights of Minorities, London: P. S. King & Son, 1912; Carr, Craig L., 
Samuel Pufendorf: The Political Writings of Samuel Pufendorf, New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994. 

22 See Baker, Keith Michael, The French Revolution and the Creation of Modern Political Culture, 
Oxford: Pergamon Press, 1987; Aston, Nigel, The French Revolution, 1789-1804: Authority, Liberty 
and the Search for Stability, Houndmills/New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2004; Campbell, Peter R., 
The Origins of the French Revolution, Houndmills/New York: 2005; Haas, Mark L., The Ideological 
Origins of Great Power Politics, 1789-1989, Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2005. 
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power plays, exacerbated by mistrust, nationalistic pride and aggressive prejudices 
among the leading powers of Europe. The rise of democracy failed in the 1840’s, but 
the failure of integrating Europe’s emerging mass societies into a stable social order was 
only second to the failure of turning balance of power-suspicions into a stable political 
order. A combination of imperial, nationalistic and economic tensions turned the 
unstable equilibrium generated by the Congress of Vienna into a disastrous sequence of 
wars. Their global effect was a precursor to the global loss of power for Europe’s 
colonial states. Inside the continent and on a global scale, Europe’s errors ended in 
Europe’s catastrophes. 

Four factors were of a particularly destructive nature: Territorial primacy, 
ideological rigidity, excessive power considerations, and the undemocratic nature of the 
political systems involved. From the “Republic of Letters” to the gas chambers of the 
Nazis and the Gulags of the Soviets, Europe underwent the biggest possible self- 
destruction of its moral credibility as cradle and protector of civilization. Walter 
Hallstein was right when he described Europe not as a new creation, but as a 
rediscovery. The traumatic breakdown of culture and politics, in fact of humanity itself, 
that Europe was experiencing at the height of the age of ideologies and totalitarian 
perversion of politics was certainly not anticipated, not even intended by the early 
architects of the nineteenth century order of Europe. 

Unworthy of all traditions of civility on the continent, only the complete failure of 
ideology-driven power politics opened the gates for a new and solid realization of the 
old idea of European unity. Now it was on Europe, against all experience with its own 
history, to prove that it had learned the most crucial lesson of history. 

In many ways, the French Revolution and Cartesian rigidity of rationalism had 
marked a new beginning. Old certainties had broken down in Europe, yet they were not 
replaced by new stability and consistency. Old myths and new realities began to coexist 
next to old realities and new myths: For instance, the myth of human self-emancipation 
and the reality of a lasting struggle for constitutional liberties, the myth of national unity 
and the search for a balance between nation and democracy, the myth of social 
fraternity and the just effort to relate individual identity and social cohesion. As far as 
the European order was concerned, three trends caused lasting and ultimately 
irreversible challenges: The increasing ideological orientation of national politics in all 
of Europe, the extrapolation of power politics and struggles for dominance across the 
continent, and the myopic reduction of political thought into national, if not outright 
nationalistic categories. In terms of foreign policy, nineteenth century Europe thought in 
the parameters of coalitions and alliances. In terms of domestic policies, nineteenth 
century Europe’s political elites focused on how to prevent participation of the mass 
society and the introduction of democratic rule. 

The Congress of Vienna was able to create a security system of a certain balance, 
which was probably optimal for its time. But it could not generate sustainable 
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confidence and cooperation. Its paradigm of securing oneself against the evil that is the 
other was projected as measurement for the pursuit of domestic policies against those 
demanding a stronger political participation. What has been labeled Europe’s bourgeois 
era was a European phenomenon indeed, but never in harmony with itself. The internal 
transformation with deep social upheavals nurtured more ideological notions of politics, 
new categories of distinguishing enemy and friend and de-legitimized national order 
and international cooperation alike. 

Most unfortunate for the development of nineteenth century politics in Europe was 
the growing ideological character of most debates. Two features were dominant: The 
myth of the nation, integrating and excluding at the same time. And the myth of human 
equality, limiting freedom and yet always remaining incomplete as long as human 
diversity prevails. Starting from these ideological premises, political thought in Europe 
created new concepts based on hope (and sometimes only the myth of hope) for social, 
cultural, economic and even biological integration, but it did not contribute to the 
formation of a human “European-ness.” 

The effort to frame transforming realities into new terminology produced a whole 
set of ideological notions, including nationalism, socialism and communism, Darwinism 
and racism. Human imagination formed a new sphere of artificial ideologies implying 
endless potential for progress if properly applied. Ideological thinking evolved in the 
biggest possible human acquisition and domination of the world without actually 
providing proof of its solidity or even its sheer practicality. 

Socio-cultural, demographic and economic upheavals were phenomena across 
Europe. Political efforts to handle them remained confined to the borders of each state 
or empire. The quest for internal homogeneity dominated and the rigid use of 
sovereignty and balanced power in foreign affairs secured the illusion that social 
homogeneity (through banning other races or eliminating other classes) could be a 
solution to all the evils of modernity. In the end, ideological messianism created 
unimaginably more problems, even beyond the horrible suffering of millions of human 
beings. In the nineteenth century, neither the social nor the national question found 
adequate European responses. In fact, Europe was considered to be a problem and a 
reality of the past, incarnated in feudal and absolutist structures that did not give way to 
the overall recognition of national sovereignty and social equality. Freedom and 
equality became domestic and foreign policy categories. But emphasis on social 
stability and international cohesion, of cooperation inside borders and across boundaries 
of ethnicity, race, language and class was poor. 

Neither the aggression with which Napoleon had destroyed the old order in Europe, 
nor Metternich’s effort to restore monarchical legitimacy and a system of balanced 
power with the recognized hegemony of a few states could lead Europe into an era of 
peace with itself. In terms of power politics, the German question — on the agenda since 
the Thirty Years War — was on the mind of almost all leaders in Europe. In terms of 
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social evolution, the fear of democratic mobilization and economic participation of the 
masses in an emerging age of industrialization was on their minds too. Europe was 
missing coherent and complementary domestic institutions and it was missing truly 
European institutions to deal with the foreign policy fall-out of the big transformation 
into nineteenth century modernity. Rule of law as a guiding principle for the domestic 
and the international order was still an alien concept and the more one of the orders 
tended to move into the direction of rule of law, democracy and cooperation, the more 
national antagonism and anti-liberal foreign policy flourished. The demographic 
explosion Europe was experiencing in the first half of the nineteenth century 
exacerbated the social and political crisis. 

It remains surprising that in the midst of an increasingly nationalistic century the 
first small effort to organize European economic cooperation came about: Danube 
navigation was confirmed as the right of all ships by the 1836 Paris Peace and the Rhine 
Navigation Convention of October 17, 1868 — declaring free navigation for all ships in 
the Rhine — looks almost like a happy yet limited precursor of twentieth century 
European economic cooperation.” Beyond this singular convention, the nineteenth 
century did not produce a European legal order. It also did not generate European 
democracies that could advocate political legitimacy linked to European inter-state 
legality. Yet the constitution-building history in Europe throughout the nineteenth 
century was to become another forerunner for political Europe in the early twenty-first 
century. Rooting political orders in constitutional provisions — limiting power by 
distributing it — was an early hint at what European integration was to achieve should it 
be lastingly rooted in legitimacy. 

While the European power states led by undemocratic elites remained bound by 
mutual struggle, they reached out for a projection of their respective powers across the 
world. Imperialism was a continuation of the internal European quarrels by other means 
in different venues. The gradual retreat of the Ottoman Empire from its hold over South 
Eastern Europe — a long process between 1683 until 1913 — opened this region for other 
European empires to pour in, guided by their own no less imperial interests. Balance of 
suspicion under the umbrella of one civilization became the main feature of Europe. 

National romanticism attributed to the social rooting of this distortion of all 
processes of civilization in Europe always geared toward interaction and mutual 
inspiration. To saturate one’s own national identity, mythology was activated and 
enmity toward others became acceptable. Identity was transposed from a category of 
individual psychology to a driving force of social and political processes. Most artificial 


23 See Wentholt, Wyger, A Study of Monetary and Economic Situations in International Relationship: 
Freedom of Navigation on the Rhine as a Western European Interest, Amsterdam: W.Wentholt 
&Co., 1957.For the follow-up to the original “Rhine Navigation Convention” see Convention to 
Amend the “Revised Convention for Rhine Navigation” signed at Mannheim on 17 October 1868. 
Strasbourg, 20 November 1963, London: H. M. Stationary Office, 1967. The free navigation 
principle for the Danube was revoked in 1948, when the “Belgrade Convention on Danube 
Navigation” declared the river open only for ships belonging to one of the riparian countries. 
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expressions were generated by the German and by the Italian national movements. The 
European movement toward freedom and democracy of 1848 ultimately failed. It could 
neither tame power politics nor turn domestic priorities from the illusion of national 
homogeneity under authoritarian rule into hope stemming from the priority of civil 
rights. Parliamentary democracy had to fight a tough fight before it was established 
alongside the rule of law. Although the economic and social trends of the time were 
basically Europe-wide in nature and effect, they did not trigger political movements 
supporting them through a new domestic and foreign policy order for the continent. 
Growing interconnectedness — always felt in the sphere of European culture — did not 
automatically generate new political norms. It did not even facilitate new social norms 
as increasing nationalism, a mixture of pride and prejudice, demonstrated. 

The biggest tragedy for Europe was the prevalence of warfare as a legitimate 
category of politics in a continent increasingly populated and filled with high- 
technology weaponry. The search for a system of coalitions and alliances and for a 
balancing of power almost seemed far-sighted and promising in light of the atavistic 
vices that led a long life as heroic virtues. Without national solidarity there could be no 
balance among European states, so the rationale seemed to suggest. But the idea of 
lawyers such as Pasquale Mancini in Turin (who became Italian Foreign Minister in 
1881), according to whom international law was to be based on nations and no longer 
on states as basic units of Europe, was both insufficient and premature. Insufficient it 
was, because it did not recognize multinational states as acceptable and viable units. 
And it was premature — or rather one-sided — as it did not reckon with the prevalence of 
both forces — the state and the nation — that had to be accommodated if Europe were to 
find peace and inner calm. There was much more suffering to endure before the 
European Union was to statute Europe as a Union of states and citizens. 

The best to hope for in the heated atmosphere of the nineteenth century was rational 
and realistic power politics. Before cooperation or even integration, Europe had to 
exhaust all variants of balance and alliance formation. What the continent did not tame 
was the rising power bloc in its center. The German question was to give a blow to all 
nicely knit versions of Realpolitik and rational balance. The German dualism between 
Prussia and Austria did not solve the problem either. More so in Prussia, the 
consciousness of newly acquired power escalated into a harsh will to power, perceiving 
France even as a more dangerous competitor than Austria. Honor and prestige, pride 
and prejudice, balance and suspicion, could never grow into more than fragile inter-state 
relations and poisoned inter-people perceptions. Political liberalism did not translate 
into concepts, let alone strategies for a new beginning in Europe. 

Instead, the political arena in Europe began to radicalize with these dynamics, 
unleashing in the Crimean War of 1854/1855. According to British historian Alan 
J.P.Taylor, this was a war not based on mutual intention to attack but on mutually 
reinforcing fear, characteristically echoed in the fact that the war aims were “defined in 
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the negative.” 


The same assessment could also be made about the path into World 
War I and, moreover, the path to stop it. As for the Crimean War, the ambition of the 
Russian Tsar Nicholas I, to exert influence over Ottoman Turkey and to gain control of 
the Dardanelles, provoked British counter-measures. The local Russian-Turkish War 
escalated into a war among Europe’s powers when the Western powers entered the 
Black Sea after the Turkish fleet had been destroyed. This was a flagrant violation of the 
1841 Treaty on the Dardanelles between France, Great Britain, Austria, Prussia and 
Russia and declaring the Straits closed to all but Turkish warships in peacetime. Now, 
the conflict actually became a Russian-British war with French, Turkish and Lombardi 
support for the British. The seizure of Sebastopol nevertheless took more than a year 
before it finally fell to the British in September 1855. The Treaty of Paris of 1856 
prevented the escalation of the Crimean War into a full-fledged European war, a 
possibility looming on the horizon for a long time. A limited war ended with a limited 
peace. 

The Treaty of Paris — with the first inclusion of the Ottoman Empire into the 
European state system and public order — left a power vacuum that became a 
precondition for the central European national wars of the next two decades.” As much 
as it was a rational act, the Holy Alliance between Austria and Russia, and moreover its 
mysterious dissolution, triggered new leadership quarrels among the European powers. 
The principle of balanced power was inevitably to collide with the nationality issue that 
was to destroy the rationale of the entire European state system. The rise of Prussia — 
beginning with the German-Danish War of 1864, and escalating with the Franco- 
German War of 1870/71 and the humiliating coronation of the first German Emperor in 
the Versailles castle on January 30, 1871 — was accompanied by an elaborate system of 
secret diplomacy. Chancellor Otto von Bismarck established an alliance with Austria in 
1879, an alliance with Austria and Russia in 1881 and an alliance with Austria and Italy 
in 1882. Encircled by France, Great Britain and presumably Russia, Bismarck thought 
in categories of concentric circles. Moreover, he thought in categories of suspicion, fear 
and security in order to stabilize his new power state in Europe’s geographical center. 
Not even the seed of Europe as a legal community could be laid under these 
circumstances. 


24 Taylor, Alan J. P., The Struggle for Mastery in Europe, 1848-1918, Oxford: Clarendon Press 
1954:65. The diplomacy of the Crimean War was dominated by the famous French-Austrian “Four 
Points:” According to them “stable relations could not be established between Russia and Turkey 
unless (1) the Russian protectorate of the principalities were replaced by a European guarantee; (2) 
the navigation of the Danube were ‘freed’; (3) the Straits Convention of 1841 were revised ‘in the 
interests of the Balance of Power in Europe’; (4) the Russians abandoned their claim to a 
protectorate over the Christian subjects of Turkey and instead the five Great Powers obtained from 
the Turkish government security for the Christians.” (ibid). 

25 Its main provisions: Great Britain safeguarded Turkish independence and achieved the neutralization 
of the Black Sea. The Danube Duchies remained under Turkish suzerainty with guarantee of the 
European powers. 
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When the Ottoman Empire gradually withdrew from the Balkans, “Balkanization” 
began to manifest itself: Rising partition and secession of hardly viable nation states, 
claiming to symbolize the quest for national integration after dreadful periods of 
oppression and rightful secession from the imperial forces.” European efforts were 
absent to balance the dissolution of the first European Empire — others were to follow — 
with collective forms of cooperative management of European affairs. Instead, with the 
exception of the multinational Russian Empire, the heydays of national sovereignty 
flourished across Europe after the 1870’s. 

Then and now, only Switzerland showed an alternative way for European states: 
Since the Federal Constitution of 1848, Switzerland has been a stable multilingual and 
multinational state, a nation above nations.” It is amazing that parallel to this unique 
European state-formation, under the flag of colonial expansion, a thoroughly different 
concept grew into reality: Global empires under the flag of European powers. Rivalries 
among them did not escalate within Europe but were executed in their hectic struggle 
for overseas possessions. European power rivalries gained a global dimension. They 
also served as a premature and highly controversial form of globalization. But first and 
foremost, European colonial expansion was a continuation of inter-European power 
struggles on a global scale. Politics of national, exclusionary unification and power 
politics went hand in hand in Europe’s highly dynamic and unbalanced nineteenth 
century. As over-stretched as it was, this order of Europe was to suffer self-destruction, 
beginning with the outbreak of World War I in 1914.” 


26 “Balkanization” meant the continuous division of territory liberated from Ottoman rule among 
contending people in the region: In 1859, for example, Moldova and Walachia shared a common 
duke, in 1861 they were united as Romania, at the Berlin Congress in 1877 Romania received full 
independence, along with Serbia and with Montenegro. Serbia formed an independent principality, 
but turned itself into a Kingdom in 1882. In the Treaty of San Stefano, which ended the Russo- 
Turkish war on March 3, 1878, Bulgaria was recognized as autonomous under the Ottoman emperor. 
The Berlin Congress of July 1878 reduced the size of Bulgaria. In 1908, Bulgaria became 
independent, followed however by two “Balkan Wars” with its former allies Greece and Serbia, in 
which Bulgaria lost Southern Dobruja to Romania and large parts of Macedonia to Serbia and 
Greece, which in turn provoked Macedonian nationalism. Albania became independent in 1913. 
Bosnia-Hercegovina was put under Austro-Hungarian control by the Berlin Congress and became 
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Two components of a new arrangement inside European states and among them 
began to appear with irretrievable force in the European arena: The universal claim to 
national self-determination, expressing itself for the first time with the breakdown of the 
Russian Empire in 1917, the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the German Empire in 
1918, and the Ottoman Empire in 1919; and the claim for universal democratic self- 
determination, overcoming the relicts of imperial order through republics (or at least 
through constitutional monarchies), no matter how weak or contested democratic rule of 
law was to remain in their midst. 

The Europe of power politics and monarchical imperialism was not replaced 
peacefully and its substitutes were immediately contested in the name of conflicting 
ideologies. From 1914 to 1945 Europe was going through a dire and daunting civil war, 
its second thirty years war.’ Fragile concepts of democratic rule of law were struggling 
with socialist-egalitarian concepts, nationalistic authoritarianism and racism. Each of 
the dominating ideologies in Europe during that period was related to the primacy of the 
nation state. Each of them gained power in excluding itself from any other sphere and 
reality. 1917 was indicative of things to come: With the entry of the United States into 
the European war theater and with the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, Europe was torn 
apart and became increasingly dependent upon the two peripheral powers. In 
geopolitical and in normative terms they challenged each other and tore Europe further 
apart. But ultimately Europeans themselves were dismantling their continent from a 
subject to an object of world politics. The de-empowerment and self-destruction of 
Europe was the deed of Europeans. Hitler’s and Nazi Germany’s aggression became the 
culminating expression of this tragic and horrendous path toward nihilism and 
dehumanization. Hitler’s war was followed by Stalin’s victory, no happy alternative for 
those who were to suffer its consequences. 

Europe as a Europe of powers had failed. It had also failed as a Europe of weak 
democracies and fragile rule of law. Reconstituting Europe after thirty years of war over 
internal and external principles of public order could only succeed if domestic 
democracy and cooperation among democracies were to be linked. Ideological politics 
inside the nation state could only be tamed through solid rule of law. Power politics 
among nation states could only be tamed through a community of law. This was a tall 
order indeed. But in the midst of the failure of the old, fragile and futureless order, there 
was no alternative should European self-esteem, and the very civilization the continent 
was so proud of, be rescued. 

The treaty system ending World War I in 1919 constituted new neurotic aggression 
among the losers of the war. The terms “Versailles” or “Trianon” became battle cries 


29 See Liddle, Peter, et al., The Great War, 1914-1945, London: HarperCollins, 2001. 
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for revisionism.’” The rejection of the US Congress to join the League of Nation made 
this brain-child of US President Woodrow Wilson a still-born framework to constitute a 
new order in Europe. Wilson’s 14-point declaration of January 8, 1918 became the birth 
certificate for new nation states in Central Europe and the point of reference for 
decolonization movements that were to succeed a generation later. In his time, 
Woodrow Wilson’s vision for a new Europe, a Europe free from hegemonic forces and 
nationalism, fear and terror, oppression and suffering, was not well received. Yet his 
legacy clearly is one of the noble founding stones of a new Europe. “What we demand,” 
Wilson outlined his post-war concept, “is nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that the 
world be made fit and safe to live in; and particularly that it be made safe for every 
peace-loving nation which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, determine its own 
institutions, be assured of justice and fair dealing by the other peoples of the world as 


against force and selfish aggression.” 


4. Turning Times: The Final Awakening 


Among the most surprising discoveries of the early years of the twentieth century is 
the enormous increase in economic interdependence among European societies and 
states. However, the worst disaster for the continent was yet to come. The most widely 
cited explanation refers to the absence of a political framework ordering the growing 
exchange of trade and ensuring its stability above political upheavals among the 
countries and societies involved. A Franco-German rapprochement based on economic 
cooperation failed after World War I. The creation of a European Coal Commission in 
1919, to co-ordinate coal production and distribution in Europe, did not succeed, 
because it “lacked sufficient authority.” A French initiative based on the idea of a 
bilateral Franco-German rapprochement brought about a steel cartel and the “short- 
lived”? Franco-German Commercial Treaty of August 1927. The world economic crisis 
of 1929 destroyed all hope for deepened economic co-operation, although at this point 
nothing would have been more appropriate. Instead, economic regulation and decisions 
about policy preferences were completely left in the hands of national politicians. No 
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matter how evident economic rationality was, political priorities, prejudices and 
pressures prevailed — with disastrous consequences.* 

Ten reasons are relevant to better understand why Europe finally awoke to 
reorganize public and inter-state life:*° 


(1) Geopolitical considerations: With the rise of the Soviet Union and the United 
States, no European country was any longer able to pursue its traditional policies of 
hegemonic aspiration, imperial conquest and power struggle among neighbors. The 
political elites in all European states, even the most autarkic and seemingly strong, had 
to realize the limits of their ambitions. The wars of 1914 and 1939 had been unleashed 
by Germany, but their effect had turned out to be disastrous even for the winning 
parties. The geopolitical context also recalibrated the character of future political 
regimes in Europe. Western European countries had resisted Nazi totalitarianism, but 
not all of them had successfully rejected authoritarian rule. Faced with the challenge of 
an aggressive and expansionary Soviet communism, their choice became crystal clear: 
Preserving freedom was not only a matter of national independence and sovereignty, it 
was also a matter of domestic democracy and self-determination. America’s support for 
a viable democratic future was the most important and encouraging commitment they 
could have hoped for. It triggered new reconsiderations of strategic and national 
interests, but, all in all, it set into motion the establishment of the “Western world,” the 
“free world” as it became known under the impact of the Cold War. 


(2) The negative memory of total destruction:” Combined with a loss of global 
relevance, it contributed to the transformation of ideas about European unity into social 
norms favoring their realization with certain urgency. This was, of course, a gradual 
process, not yet focused immediately after World War II, but traceable in many places 
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and among people of highly different backgrounds across Europe. European unity as an 
ideal had a long history, but always a weak popular and even a weaker political backing. 
Once the idea of European unity had been translated into the necessity for European 
integration, this new social norm was soon to become a cultural foundation for 
operational political choices. 

The first visible steps toward this goal were taken on the level of what later was to 
be called “civil society.” Most prominent were the efforts of Count Richard 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, based on his 1923 book “Paneuropa.”*’ Seeing Europe threatened 
after the break-down of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia (renamed Soviet Union in 1922), he pleaded for a renewal of the continent 
through a political and economic union of all European states from Poland to Portugal. 
Their union should be based on mutual security guarantees, a common alliance against 
the Soviet Union, a customs union and eventually a United States of Europe. The list of 
members joining his Pan European Union (“Paneuropa Union”) before and after its first 
congress, held in 1926 in Vienna, was impressive: among them were French Prime 
Minister Léon Blum and his minister of works and social welfare, Louis Loucheur, the 
President of the German Parliament, Paul Lobe, Erich Koch-Weser, chairman of the 
German Democratic Party and for some time Minister for Justice, Konrad Adenauer, 
then mayor of Cologne and President of the Prussian State Council. In 1927, Aristide 
Briand became Honorary President of the Pan European Union. It was almost the 
natural precursor of the plan he designed three years later as French Prime Minister and 
that carries his name; it became the first truly political concept for an integrated Europe. 

Economic facts after World War II were more powerful than all former well- 
meaning efforts: According to a UN Commission, 100 million Europeans were living on 
less than 1,500 calories per day, which is to say they were starving. The immediate 
post-war period caused further severe economic damage everywhere. Agricultural 
output in Western Europe in 1947 was only 70 percent of the pre-war level. In the same 
year, to name but one example, industrial production in Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Luxembourg was still 30 to 40 percent below the level of 1939. 


(3) New understanding of the role of the economy: This was essential in bringing 
about a transformation of European integration from an abstract ideal into a socially 
recognized norm. In fact, it was the driving force for many as they analyzed the 
prospects for economic recovery after the destruction of two World Wars that went 
hand in hand with enormous inroads into the economic production and its very material 
base across Europe. Was Europe to be reconstructed and were European citizens to ever 
reach the shores of new affluence, they had to reverse the nationalistic, autarkic and 
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war-industry driven character of their economies — and they did.’ This rational 
calculation coincided with the logic of newly institutionalized political relations in 
Europe. 

The first steps were taken by industrialists and in fact had been taken by them 
already before the outbreak of World War II. In 1924, business leaders and economists 
founded the International Committee for a European Union, among them the banker 
Paul van Zeeland, who was to become Belgian Prime Minister, and the French banker 
Edmond Giscard d’Estaing, father of Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, who was born in 
Coblentz in the French occupied Rhineland in 1926. 

In this very year, steel industries from France, Belgium, Germany and Luxembourg 
created a steel cartel, pushed by Luxembourg industrialist Emile Mayrisch, who was an 
ardent supporter of Franco-German reconciliation. In 1927, steel producers from 
Hungary, Austria and the Czech Republic joined the cartel, intended to regulate and 
better distribute steel resources in Europe by eliminating the open market that had 
turned into aggressively nationalistic competition. Almost half of European steel 
production fell under the cartel, although at the expense of customers. Yet it reduced 
nationalistic tensions particularly between French and German producers striving for a 
new military buildup in their countries. 


(4) Fear of falling back into destructive patterns of ideology-driven politics: This 
can be grouped together with the wide-spread fear of losing many people to the siren 
songs of simplistic political ideological pragmatism that dominated among the newly 
emerging political elites. Many among the ruling personalities and political parties 
during the formative years after World War II had a strong anti-totalitarian background 
and were eager to see their nations and the whole continent take a very different 
course.” Their idealism-based political realism grew at the right time. It would have 
hardly been imaginable to repeat it if the critical decisions toward European integration 
had been postponed for another decade or so because of leadership inertia. As much as 
ideals about European unity often had been formulated too early, now it was the hour of 
courageous, wise leadership decisions, which, by the same token, was the most obvious 
path to enable their people to embark on a better future. 

Aristide Briand, Edouard Herriot, head of the Radical Party, cabinet minister and 
author of a book about the United States of Europe”, Paul Löbe, Konrad Adenauer, 
Edvard Beneš, long time Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, and Ignaz Seipel, 
Austria’s Catholic post-World War I Chancellor, were among the members of 
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»*! Their pro-European attitudes were shared 


Coudenhove-Kalergi’s “Pan Europe Union. 
by other members of the political elites in the inter-war period and by members-to-be in 
post-war Europe. It was no coincidence that Adenauer came from the West German 
Rhineland, a highly contested region, but more open for collaboration with Germany’s 
Western neighbors than many other regions in his country; Robert Schuman had a 
French father, was born in Luxembourg, remained a German citizen until 1918, 
immediately afterwards becoming a member of the French National Assembly in 1919 
and finally French Foreign Minister from 1948 until 1953; Alcide de Gasperi came from 
the region of South Tyrol, representing the Italian minority in the Austro-Hungarian 
parliament before World War I and becoming Italian Prime Minister after World War II. 
These post-war leaders knew the fate of border areas and of ethnic or linguistic 
minorities and had a genuine sensitivity for cooperation in Europe. A generation later, 
Helmut Kohl, Chancellor of German unity in 1990, did not get tired of recalling the 
impression it had made on him as a young man from the French occupied city of 
Ludwigshafen to be forced by French soldiers to use the other side of the sidewalk; this 
motivated him to participate in the movement to tear down border posts between France 
and Germany. Other post-war leaders had suffered totalitarianism in concentration 
camps or as prisoners in war camps. They had looked into the abyss of war and the 
nihilistic destruction it had caused in Europe. They wanted, once and for all, to see 
Europe change its course. Their idealism defined the rationality of their policies in favor 
of European unity and integration. 


(5) A changed notion of security: Once the weapons of World War II had come to a 
halt, it became increasingly obvious that security could no longer be conceived as a 
zero-sum game according to which one participant’s gains would translate into 
somebody else’s losses. Security was no longer the best form of defending one’s nation 
by deterring others. Security was now understood as a common interest of societies that 
were organized by like-minded political systems and economies. Rapidly, security also 
became a common concern against expansionist, communist totalitarianism. It is 
debatable and controversial to this day whether European unity started more out of fear 
of Soviet hegemony or out of hope for a better, peaceful and affluent future among 
former enemies. In the end, both factors converged. 

The solutions found for Europe’s security after World War I had been completely 
unsatisfactory. The system of the peace treaties signed in various suburbs of Paris 
remained bilateral, germinated new conflicts as it was based upon revenge for the 
winners, and supported the tendency toward re-establishing power-politics and the 
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agony of balancing mutually suspicious alliances. France maintained its fear of 
Germany and hoped for new hegemonic status in Europe; Great Britain was vacillating 
between its role as a world power and its commitment to Europe; Germany felt 
humiliated, and its new rise was to become the precondition for ferocious revisionism. 
The European repercussions of the breakdown of the empires in Vienna, Petersburg and 
Constantinople were not dealt with in the Versailles system. President Wilson’s idea to 
internationalize and universalize European affairs through the League of Nations (with 
finally sixty-three member states) was good, but it could not work with the US 
withholding its participation, the Soviet Union only joining in 1934 and again being 
expelled in 1940 after its attack on Finland, and Germany joining in 1926 but 
withdrawing in 1933 immediately after Hitler had come to power. The sanction 
mechanisms of the League of Nations failed completely. The vacuum of power in 
Europe was topped by the vacuum of legitimate rule in Europe, turning the continent 
into a continuous geopolitical nightmare as World War II was to prove. 

German defeat in 1945 forced the leading powers to construct a new political 
framework, both inside Germany and for Europe. The new instability that followed the 
crushing defeat of Adolf Hitler and his regime was coupled with a fundamental 
fragmentation of Germany and — with the emerging Cold War this became undeniable — 
of the whole European continent. The peripheral powers took Europe’s destiny into 
their hands. For the Soviet Union, this meant advancing the installation of Soviet-type 
regimes in their sphere of influence. As for the American dominated zones of 
occupation, the matter was one of installing or reinstalling democratic rule, market 
economy and a new foreign policy arrangement that was able to harmonize American, 
British, French and other Western European interests. 

Germany was also linked with the overall European development as far as the 
terrible plight of refugees was concerned. In 1945, thirteen million “displaced persons” 
were counted across Europe, ten million of them enforced laborers in Germany. While 
their return was arranged, West Germany had to absorb over 9 million refugees from its 
former territories in the East. Between 1950 and 1961, when the Berlin Wall was 
erected, another 3.6 million refugees moved to West Germany. A quarter of its 
population was by then recently displaced in the area they finally settled.“ 
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(6) A changing notion of power: The transformed global order forced reflection 
about what was important to one’s own identity and what was not. Discovering 
“neighborly-ness,” not as an antagonistic danger, but as a potential asset for the 
enhancement of one’s own well-being, was a surprising novelty among Europeans. Yet 
once the first effects of this redefinition of patterns of behavior and policy choices 
became evident, the results were more convincing than most theories had ever assumed. 

Among many groups resisting the military hegemony of Nazi Germany over 
Europe, concepts of a democratic integration were already discussed throughout the 
war." Most prominent became the Ventotone Manifest of July 1941 by Ernesto Rossi 
and Altiero Spinelli, who later was to become a communist member of the European 
Parliament and the initiator of the draft constitution for Europe, which the European 
Parliament was to pass in 1984. Other resistance movements in Czechoslovakia, France, 
Poland, the Netherlands, Yugoslavia, but also in Germany (Kreisauer Kreis) developed 
federal concepts for a new beginning in Europe. Many of these groups met in July 1944 
in neutral Switzerland and presented a declaration, mainly arguing for a federal 
restructuring of state relations in Europe: A constitution was to provide the framework 
for a European government directly responsible to the people of Europe and not to 
national governments. Except for delegates from Denmark and Norway, all other 
delegates from resistance movements endorsed the paper. In December 1946, 40 
national movements from 16 countries created the Union of European Federalists, by far 
the biggest European lobby group for a federal Europe, existing to this day.’ Also in 
Great Britain, federal ideas circulated, and Churchill’s son-in-law Duncan Edwin 
Sandys chaired the United Europe Movement, founded in March 1947 and promoting a 
Commonwealth-like structure for Europe. This was a response to Winston Churchill’s 
famous speech at the University of Zurich on September 19, 1946, in which the British 
opposition leader and war hero explicitly called for the formation of the United States of 
Europe: “Why should there not be a European group,” he asked, “which could give a 
sense of enlarged patriotism and common citizenship to the distracted peoples of this 
turbulent and mighty continent.””” 

Besides the many private groups and government bureaucracies, political parties 
took on the challenge to renew the idea of Europe through concrete steps of integration. 
Christian democratic movements — emerging on the European level under the heading 
of the Nouvelles Equipes Internationales, founded in March 1947 — were to become a 
distinctive new feature of the European landscape, particularly favoring a federal 
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integration of the continent as part of its necessary moral renewal. A Socialist 
Movement for the United States of Europe was founded in June 1947. The breakthrough 
of a new reality was imminent. 


(7) Europe’s loss of global preeminence: The loss of managing internal European 
affairs without interference from the peripheral powers, the US and USSR, had a double 
effect that turned out to be extremely favorable for initiating European integration. Fear 
from communism and the expansionist character of Soviet policy helped to bring 
together the “Western” camp. Most importantly, it resolved the issue of the prospective 
future of divided Germany. The stronger the Soviet Union was preparing for a Soviet- 
type model of rule in its satellite states, East Germany included, the faster the US 
favored turning negative control over West Germany into positive control by integrating 
West Germany into the newly emerging Euro-Atlantic security structures and means of 
economic cooperation. 

All in all, the United States became the most important federator for Western 
Europe. Intellectually and as far as the normative reorientation of Europe was 
concerned, many in Europe looked to the US. Jean Monnet had studied most of the 
mechanisms and potential effects of his functional, sector-specific method of 
community building while in exile in Washington. He was not only strongly influenced 
by American federalism, but also able to connect with many high-ranking officials of 
the Roosevelt administration while living in Washington. It is almost ironic how 
America had influenced a Frenchman who was to become the most venerated “god- 
father” of European integration. It was also indicative that the fifth congress of the Pan 
European Union took place in New York in March 1943. Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 
proposed a Council of Europe with a Supreme Court that would entertain binding 
powers to resolve legal conflicts among its members and with armed forces to 
implement its decisions. 

From May 1945, US commitment to European recovery and reconciliation through 
integration became a strategic interest and goal for the Truman administration. The 
Truman Doctrine, geared at containing Soviet expansionism, and the Marshall Plan, 
directed at economic recovery of Europe out of enlightened self-interest, became the 
cornerstones for US post-war policies. Along with the continuous troop deployment in 
Western Europe, the United States played an active, encouraging and supportive role to 
implant the ideas of reconciliation, recovery and integration in the best suitable and 
most lasting form. Economic rebuilding and the strategic imperative to contain and 
deter the expansionist Soviet Union were only to become successful if liberal 
democracies in Western Europe would be able to show economic success. Without an 
expanding market, this was as impossible as it would have been to build democracy 
without committed democrats. 
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(8) The changing meaning of national sovereignty: The classical idea of national 
sovereignty had become somewhat abstract after two wars and a cycle of destructive 
violence that was only stopped through outside, that is say non-European, intervention. 
Along with sovereignty, other key concepts of how to define power and relate resources 
to political processes and goals were reassessed. The search for new mechanisms 
favored what was to be labeled “functional, sector-specific integration,” intended to 
break the gap between the ideal and reality by facilitating instruments and means 
through which integration could turn into social and political reality. 

Under the pressure of military defeat by Nazi Germany in 1940, Great Britain had 
offered France a Union between the two countries. Winston Churchill’s cabinet 
proposed to their French counterparts a common British-French citizenship and joint 
organs to lead the war. The French leadership under Prime Minister Paul Reynaud was 
hesitant and preferred to search for an armistice with Germany as their partner to 
maintain national sovereignty. The British proposal, beyond demonstrating the 
readiness to increase Britain’s link with continental Europe, was a substantial rejection 
of all traditional theories of sovereignty. Interestingly enough, it had been developed by 
a group around Jean Monnet, de Gaulle and members of the British Federal Union 
movement, among them historian Arnold Toynbee and Permanent Undersecretary 
Robert Vansittart. At first, Churchill seemed to have been reluctant to embrace such a 
far-fetched proposal. When he finally proposed it to his French colleague Reynaud, the 
French cabinet rejected the idea on June 16, 1940, with a 13 to 11 vote. The same 
evening, Reynaud resigned and was replaced by his rival, General Pétain, who 
immediately offered Hitler an armistice. But the debate in France about new concepts 
for Europe was only beginning, as indicated in a letter sent by Léon Blum — in 1936 the 
first socialist (and Jewish) French Prime Minister — from a prison of the Vichy 
government, strongly advocating powerful international organizations once this war was 
over. Otherwise, he feared, this would not have been the last war in Europe. In spring 
1944, de Gaulle’s “Free France” proposed the integration of Western Europe, including 
Great Britain — this time without gaining too much British attention. 

In November 1940, the leader of the Polish government in exile, General Wtadystaw 
Sikorski, and the head of the provisional Czech government, Edvard Beneš, expressed 
their intention of creating a Polish-Czech Confederation once the war was over and their 
countries were free again. In 1942, Sikorski organized a London conference of 
governments in exile with representatives from Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Greece, Yugoslavia and the committee Free 
France. The participants agreed on the creation of a “European Community” after the 
traumatic war had ended. The literature outpour during World War II on the issue of 
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Central and Eastern European federation was immense.** In Western Europe, the 
Belgian Foreign Minister in exile, Paul Henri Spaak, suggested a Union of Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg with France.” Based on the resources of their respective 
colonies, this union would be able to play an independent global role. Other voices from 
the same region were more limited in their aspirations and some already reached out to 
their German enemy. Former Belgian Prime Minister Paul van Zeeland, in London the 
exile in charge of dealing with Belgian refugees, recommended a West European 
customs and currency union. Louis de Brouckère, former President of the Socialist and 
Labour International proposed to include German industrial resources into any future 
West European cooperation. 

A precursor of integration trajectories to come was established on September 5, 
1944, with the Benelux-Treaty. The governments of Belgium, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands came to agree on the establishment of a customs union once the war 
activities came to a halt. The abbreviation Benelux to this day remains synonymous for 
the readiness of smaller countries in Europe to advance the concept of a federal pooling 
of sovereignty and resources for the advantage of all. 

After 1945, France was still searching for security against Germany. But instead of 
seeking revenge, Germany was searching for rehabilitation after the millenary moral 
and political humiliation it suffered with the defeat of Hitler’s “Third Reich.” France 
was able to begin reassessing the relationship between sovereignty and security in a new 
light as its own victory could not generate economic recovery unless geo-economic 
parameters in Europe were recalibrated. 


(9) The notion of territoriality was redesigned:”” Although it was too early to tell, 
European integration would certainly affect the sacrosanct principle of “non- 
interference in domestic affairs,” one of the cornerstones of classical state sovereignty. 
Yet the race between the fear of losing sovereignty and the fear of losing economic 
means to rebuild the war-torn societies gave in to pragmatism. When the matter turned 
again into one of rigid principle — notably during the empty-chair crisis of 1965/66 
provoked by French President Charles de Gaulle — the European integration mechanism 
had already developed so much authenticity and autonomy that it could not be destroyed 
and buried completely. 

During the inter-war period, European governments were obsessed with redesigning 
borders or ensuring their permanency against revisionist pressure. When the Locarno 
Pact in 1925 guaranteed the Western borders between Germany, Belgium and France, 
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with Italy and Great Britain as guaranteeing powers, this seemed to be a breakthrough in 
overcoming the quarrel for territory. But an “Eastern Locarno” did not emerge as far as 
Germany’s borders with Poland and the Czech Republic were concerned. Hungary was 
another European country that felt it was treated extremely unfairly at the Peace 
Conferences post-World War I. While for the Germans, the battle cry of revisionism 
was “Versailles,” for Hungarians — who lost two thirds of their territory compared with 
the 10 percent loss of Germany — the battle cry was “Trianon.” It was no coincidence 
that the final resolution of German unification in 1990 was also dependent upon the 
comprehensive recognition of the German-Polish border, while the issue of Hungarian 
minorities in Romania and Slovakia, but also the relationship between Austrians and 
their neighbors and between Italy and Slovenia, were matters that stayed on the 
European agenda even beyond the divisions of the Cold War. But the form in which 
these issues were debated after 1989/1990, and the efforts to resolve them in the context 
of European integration among democracies, were light-years more moderate than the 
aggressive quest for each square meter of territory that had Europeans obsessed, almost 
bewitched, during the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth century. 


(10) Politics reclaimed responsibility for ordering public life in Europe: The re- 
establishment of democratic rule in Germany and its consolidation in other Western 
European states — with the deplorable absence of Spain and Portugal and a bitter 
struggle in Greece — was a political act. So was the re-designation of the European state 
order. The partition of Europe in the Cold War was not a natural process but the 
consequence of normative differences between democracy and totalitarianism. This 
normative quarrel superseded the great power struggle between Russia and the United 
States, to which some far-sighted analysts had already made reference to in the 
nineteenth century, long before the ideological component existed. European integration 
as a process to unite like-minded democracies in Europe was the deepest possible 
rehabilitation of legitimate politics on a continent that had been the traumatic victim of 
ideological and violent politics. No matter what method was to be chosen, no matter 
which priorities were pursued, and no matter which technicalities might pose as hurdles 
on a long path, politics claimed to be in charge of ordering a disordered continent. In 
doing so in a peaceful, democratic and integrative way, it rehabilitated the legitimacy of 
its own sphere among highly skeptical and frustrated populations. 

When French Prime Minister Aristide Briand presented his concept for European 
integration to the other governments of the continent on May 17, 1930, he proclaimed 
the primacy of a political order over the reorganization of the European economy.” His 
comprehensive plan for a European order came at the wrong time. His German 
interlocuteur Gustav Stresemann, the liberal and conciliatory Foreign Minister with 
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whom Briand had negotiated the Locarno Pact and received the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1926, had unfortunately died in 1929. In light of the world economic crisis, Briand 
proposed a political framework that could protect the interests of the strong as well as 
the weak states of Europe. A European Conference as main organ of a loose 
confederation should come together on the basis of an annually revolving presidency, 
chosen among European member states of the League of Nations. A Permanent Political 
Committee was planned as the executive organ that implemented decisions of the 
European Conference. A Secretariat was to coordinate administrative tasks. The scope 
of competences was intended to entail economic, financial and structural matters, also 
transportation, the health sector, exchange of academicians and parliamentarians, the 
rationalization of bureaucracies, and the coordination in the policies of the member 
states toward external powers and the League of Nations. 

When Briand reported the reactions to his plan at the eleventh session of the General 
Assembly of the League of Nations in September 1931, a study commission was 
installed to look further into the matter. This was the death kiss for Briand’s plan. The 
first truly honest political initiative for European integration moved into the archives. 
Along with the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 — named after Briand and US Secretary of 
State Frank B. Kellogg formulating a strict renunciation of violence as political means 
among European states — Briand’s plan for Europe nevertheless gave testimony that 
responsible politicians were looking for alternative paths as the continent’s radicals 
were preparing for the ultimate self-destruction of Europe, its moral credibility and 
political power. 


5. Constructivism at Work 


1945 was not a “zero hour” for Europe. As much as many pre-War realities 
prevailed, it became increasingly clear that most post-War innovations were already 
planned, if not designed and created during the horrible years of fighting and 
destruction.” This also held true for political concepts that attempted to re-create the 
European continent in a new manner: Shifting from power struggles to cooperative and 
integrative means, and moving from fragile or authoritarian governance to democracy. 
This was the perspective for Western Europe at last, while the Eastern half of the 
continent unfortunately came under increasing pressure from the Soviet Union to follow 
its social, political and strategic model. On March 5, 1946, British opposition leader 
Winston Churchill, who had suffered a startling defeat in April 1945, proving 
democracy as vital reality in Great Britain, spoke of the “Iron Curtain” that was dividing 
Europe. In the presence of US President Harry S. Truman, his speech, in Fulton in 
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Truman’s home-state Missouri, was to give the new era one of its most widely known 
phrases.” For historians, the “Cold War” — another phrase to describe the next five 
decades of geopolitical antagonism between “the West” and “the East” and the 
normative struggle between freedom and totalitarian rule — was not to begin before the 
failed Foreign Minister’s meeting of the four victorious war powers in London on 
December 15, 1947. But the formative period for a whole new era and the emergence of 
a completely new face of Europe was already in full swing a year and a half earlier. 

In addition to efforts of resistance movements and political intellectuals across 
Europe, “Free France” under the leadership of Charles de Gaulle had proposed the 
integration of Western Europe, along with Great Britain, as early as spring 1944.°* Paul- 
Henri Spaak echoed these ideas with similar concepts in the autumn of 1944. The end of 
the war would also bring an end to colonial dominance. It would leave Europe with no 
choice but to rebuild itself as some sort of a "third force” between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. India’s independence on August 15, 1947 — about a year earlier than 
planned by the British because of the pressure of the independence movement under 
Mahatma Gandhi — was symbolic for things to come. Europe would lose its global 
power base and would have to reconsider internal matters thoroughly were it to 
reemerge as a relevant factor with a reconstructed, morally and materially sound home 
base. 

Interests among Western Europe’s leading countries were obvious. Great Britain 
had elected the Socialists to power only few weeks after the war had ended, outvoting 
the conservative social policy of the 1930’s and defeating War leader and hero Winston 
Churchill. For the next six years, until the conservatives under Churchill were reelected 
in 1951, the socialization of key industries and intensive welfare reforms were national 
priority. Beginning with India’s independence in 1947 and ending with the Suez crisis 
in 1956, the British Empire was in steady decline. The necessity of properly connecting 
its fate to that of Europe grew, but remained uncertain and contested. In France, the 
Fourth Republic, established via referendum in 1946 — after the Allied landing in 
Normandy, the defeat of the Vichy regime, but against the will of de Gaulle, the 
military leader of France’s war resistance — was but in name a renewed Third Republic 
with its inherent flaws: weak legislature, strong executive, fragmented political parties. 
Remarkable was the effect of the economic recovery in France. Between 1949 and 
1957, its GDP grew by 49 percent. Just as remarkable was the political instability: The 
country experienced twenty-five different governments in twelve years before de Gaulle 
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installed the Fifth Republic under his leadership. It also failed in its colonial policies: 
1954 was the watershed-year with crushing military defeat in Indochina (Dien Bien 
Phu) and the outbreak of civil war in Algeria. Parliamentary democracy itself came 
under increasing pressure in France. 

For defeated Germany, the perspective was quite different. Its democratic prospects 
and credentials could only grow, at least in the three Western sectors of the divided 
country. With the establishment of the Federal Republic of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic in 1949, the process of ideological and geopolitical partition 
climaxed. The defeat of Nazi totalitarianism and the full record of its horrendous crimes 
brought about a deep loss of moral credibility for Germans. It also turned the occupied 
country into the battlefield for the newly emerging Cold War. American, British and 
French post-war plans for Germany were increasingly overshadowed by the challenge 
stemming from expansionist Soviet communism. The Federal Republic of Germany 
under its Christian Democratic Chancellor Konrad Adenauer seized the opportunity to 
lay the groundwork for its remarkable economic recovery during years of an economic 
miracle (“Wirtschaftswunder”). It also helped in turning negative control over West 
German sovereignty into positive control of Germany through its participation in the 
emerging “Western” structures of integration and cooperation. 

Italy’s post-war development was ambivalent. With the beginning of the Anglo- 
American invasion of Sicily in July 1943, the country was torn between either resisting 
Hitler or Mussolini or the Allies. King Victor Emmanuel III ousted the country’s 
dictator Mussolini immediately and sought a separate peace with the Allies. German 
forces seized Rome and helped Mussolini to establish himself as head of the “Italian 
Social Republic” on the shores of Lake Garda. The King declared war on Germany. The 
first elections after the Allies had liberated Northern Italy from both the Germans and 
Mussolini’s forces were won by Alcide de Gasperi, the leader of the newly created 
Christian Democrats. He immediately established solid relations with the Anglo- 
American military authorities. In 1947, the communists had to leave his government 
when Italy became recipient of Marshall Plan aid. The country had made a turn-around 
and became a pillar in the Western security calculation. It also became a “natural” 
participant in the emerging European structures of economic cooperation. 

As for the Netherlands, the end of World War II was followed by the immediate 
declaration of independence of her colony Indonesia on August 17, 1945, after 
liberation from Japanese occupation. The Dutch view that colonial rule should be 
reestablished, underestimated the strong nationalistic feelings in Indonesia, but also the 
unwillingness of Great Britain — who had liberated the archipelago from Japanese 
occupation — to cooperate to this end. After a failed military intervention by the Dutch, 
Indonesia and the Netherlands agreed on the transfer of sovereignty in 1949, followed 
by years of tension. In 1957, all remaining Dutch citizens had to leave Indonesia, 
followed by the nationalization of all Dutch enterprises in 1958. Parallel to this 
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humiliating end of Dutch colonial power, World War II had caused enormous economic 
damage in the Netherlands. Political life fragmented again along the pre-war lines 
between religious and liberal or socialist parties. In 1948, Queen Wilhelmina was forced 
to abdicate, feeling bitter about post-war developments both in Indonesia and at home 
after liberalization from German occupation. Between 1946 and 1958, the Netherlands 
were governed by a coalition of the Catholic People’s Party and the Labor Party under 
Labor leader Willem Drees. The Dutch struggle with natural disaster during the terrible 
flood of 1953 did not derail the overall success of economic recovery supported by 
Marshall Plan Aid. Supporting European economic cooperation and integration was a 
natural and consensual idea shared in the Netherlands. 

In Belgium, with the end of German occupation, internal lines of controversy 
reemerged between the Walloons and the Flemish: the Flemish, by and large Catholic, 
were in favor of a return of the Belgian king, who had been transferred by the Germans 
to Austria in 1944, while the Walloons, like Socialists and Liberals in general, were 
against it. A referendum in 1950 showed 58 percent of all Belgians in favor of the return 
of the king, but in the Walloon county it could have signalled civil war. In August 1950, 
King Leopold appointed his eldest son, Prince Baudouin, to temporarily rule in his 
place. In 1951, King Leopold formally abdicated, and his son officially assumed the 
throne as King Baudouin I. As in the Netherlands, post-war policy in Belgium was also 
dominated by the decolonization issue, in the Belgian case it was the issue of the 
Belgian Congo. Belgium also debated the recovery of the mixed economy, the matter of 
regional autonomy, including issues of education and language, and Belgium’s role in 
the emerging new postwar international and supranational organizations. After a miracle 
recovery in the late 1940’s, Belgium was heavily affected by declining investment rates 
and strongly reduced growth rates, beside the burden of the aging Walloon heavy 
industry. The prospect of participating in a wider European customs union was 
cherished across all political and regional camps in Belgium. 

Iron ore had largely made the fortune of modern Luxembourg. During German 
occupation of neutral Luxembourg as of May 1940, Grand Duchess Charlotte and her 
cabinet fled abroad. After Allied troops liberated Luxembourg in September 1944, the 
grand duchy was soon to join the United Nations and, also as one of its founding 
members, NATO. In 1948 its revised constitution abolished perpetual neutrality. Given 
its involvement in the European coal and steel industry and its geographical location, it 
was more than natural that Luxembourg joined the efforts to establish a European Coal 
and Steel Community, and subsequently the European Economic Community. 
Luxembourg has always been among the most active and respected partners in the 
European integration process. 

In September 1946, members of various federalist groups from fourteen European 
countries met in Hertenstein, Switzerland, and decided to form a European roof 
organization. Under the leadership of Hendrik Brugmans from the Netherlands, the 
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European Union of Federalists was founded in October 1946. The Hague Congress of 
May 7-10, 1948, was the most powerful demonstration of civil society pressure for a 
united Europe so far. It was attended by representatives from politics, the economy and 
culture from all over Europe, representing the dream of different generations to turn the 
page in Europe’s history once and for all. Konrad Adenauer was among the participants, 
as well as Francois Mitterrand, to name but two prominent representatives of two 
different generations and political camps. 

As far as the big geo-political picture was concerned, the wartime Alliance between 
the US, France and Great Britain on the one hand and the Soviet Union on the other 
hand had already begun to dissolve rapidly during the year prior to the Hague Congress. 
President Truman’s speech to the US Congress on March 12, 1947, defined the doctrine 
that became paramount for the years to come: The US was to remain committed to 
European recovery and security, while the USSR was to be contained wherever 
necessary. Anti-Soviet considerations and pro-federal idealism, new geostrategic 
realities and wavering democracies, Christian and Socialist, liberal and humanist 
traditions converged in the notion and concept of the “Western world.” When US 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall addressed Harvard University’s Commencement 
on June 5, 1947, nobody was able to foresee the results of the rising West. Yet his offer 
to help war-torn Europe was a turning point of unprecedented importance. It would 
commit the US to stay a European power although the subsequent Marshall Aid 
program — the European Recovery Program — did not turn into an institution able to 
manage economic relations among European states. In December 1947, the US 
Congress agreed to a first aid package for Europe in the amount of 522 million US 
dollars for France, Italy and Austria. In total, the Marshall Plan aid grew into 13 billion 
US dollars between 1947 and 1952.” 

Concepts for the restructuring of Europe remained confusing during the immediate 
post-war years. Whether emphasis should be on the political reorganization of Europe 
or on the economic recovery was as much open to debate as the question of leadership: 
Should the new Europe be Atlantic or European, should it be a third force in world 
politics or a junior partner of the US in the emerging conflict with an expansionist 
Soviet Union? How should the prospects for a peaceful and democratic reunification of 
the European continent be upheld and what would be the role and position of divided 
Germany? The period between 1945 and 1955 was truly one of trial and error. The new 
Europe grew as a social and political construction. 

Constructivism does not mean the absence of rational roots or the lack of consensus. 
But it means that not only political, but also military and economic leaders and leading 
intellectuals contributed to the emergence of a whole set of Euro-Atlantic institutions. 
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At no point in time was the success or failure of any of them self-evident. All efforts 
were without precedence. Basic ideas had been outlined throughout the long struggle of 
Europe’s failed history. But details and linkages, effects and implications, were 
disguised under the veil of an altogether uncertain, yet possible future. Compared with 
the horrors of totalitarian tyranny and cruel warfare, compared with the secular 
tragedies of the Holocaust and the prevailing Gulags, the construction of a new political 
and economic Europe was almost an easy task. Its main difficulty stemmed from the 
inevitable need to redefine security concepts and future economic and political 
trajectories in accordance with the values of reconciliation, renewal and cooperation. 
Wherever this was achieved, all early efforts to reconstruct Europe deserve a dignified 
place in the historic account of these formative years. 

Since 1947, American politicians had supported the creation of regional institutions 
in Europe. As Marshall Aid supported the reconstructing of the widely destroyed 
infrastructure in Europe, discussions among European leaders focused on the prospects 
of a customs union on the one hand, and a political mechanism for a new European 
order on the other hand. On April 16, 1948, the convention of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC) was signed by sixteen countries; West 
Germany joined a year later. The OEEC under its French Secretary General Robert 
Marjolin”° became the framework for the implementation of American aid to Europe 
while the final control of the use of the means remained in the hands of the “Economic 
Cooperation Administration” of the US government. The Marshall Plan did not generate 
a supranational institution in Europe, but it was the starting point for a new economic 
beginning in Europe under democratic auspices. 

The next step, again supported by the US, focused on the security situation. After 
the communist coup d’état in Czechoslovakia in February 1948, Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg agreed within a few days on a multilateral 
defense treaty with reciprocal assistance obligations. The Brussels Pact was to exist for 
50 years. Later, it grew into the Western European Union (WEU), but it never became 
more than a coordinating element for the Western European caucus in NATO. NATO 
was founded on April 4, 1949, by twelve countries — the US, Canada, Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, Denmark, Iceland, Portugal 
and Italy, in 1952 enlarged by Greece and Turkey and in 1955 by West Germany — and 
immediately turned into the backbone of transatlantic security assurances. When NATO 
celebrated its 50th anniversary in 1999, it had all the reason to be proud of being the 
most successful defense alliance in human history; it had brought the Cold War and the 
division of Europe to an end without a single bullet being shot. As for WEU, it was 
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absorbed by the efforts of the European Union to establish not only a Common Foreign 
and Security, but also a Common Defense Policy. 

British Labor Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin is given credit for the proposal of 
October 1948 to establish the Council of Europe. French Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman, holding office since July 1948, immediately agreed, although he would have 
preferred the name “European Union.” In accordance with the European movements as 
outlined at their Hague congress he suggested it to be a parliamentary assembly. Great 
Britain accepted, provided each country was independent in selecting its members and 
could define the agenda of the Council. Future debates about the scope of national 
autonomy over supranational institutions and their decision-making were beginning to 
loom on the horizon. When the Council of Europe met for the first session of its 
consultative parliamentary assembly in August 1949 in Strasbourg, all national 
parliaments sent leading politicians to attend. The first President of the parliamentary 
assembly of the Council of Europe was former Belgian Prime Minister Paul-Henri 
Spaak. 

The goal and purpose of the Council of Europe, its early declarations said, was the 
formation of a European political authority with limited functions, but real 
competences.” The Council of Europe was to gain its main success with its support of 
human rights: The European Convention on Human Rights, signed in 1952, and the 
Strasbourg-based European Court of Human Rights are widely acclaimed success 
stories to this day. As the first ever European regional institution, the Council of Europe 
was to become a reference point for all democratic states on the continent. With Greece 
and Turkey joining immediately in 1949, the Council of Europe also proved its potential 
as bridge-builder among conflicting states. When the Iron Curtain finally fell in 
1989/1990, all post-communist countries were eager to join the Council of Europe. But 
by then, the orientating function of the Council of Europe had turned into a sort of 
waiting room for early membership in the European Union. In 1949, it would not have 
been conceivable to see the Council of Europe struggling for its future identity while the 
path toward economic integration had finally also taken precedence over all other 
European efforts to forge a political Europe.” 

The creation of the Council of Europe did not stop reflections among European 
governments concerning a customs union. US Secretary of State Dean Acheson urged 
French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman to take the leading role. France maintained 
strong interest in preventing the revival of untamed German economic strength. It had 
to accept the need to include Germany in all future considerations concerning European 
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economic integration while simultaneously maintaining its dominant position among 
Western European states. For a British-US-French Foreign Minister’s meeting on May 
11-13, 1950, Acheson and Bevin were preparing to resolve the limitation of German 
steel production that was fixed with 11.1 million tons per year. Along with the prospect 
of an easing of the occupational status for Germany, France became worried. Churchill, 
in a speech to the British Parliament, had even proposed to establish a German troop 
contingent as part of a European army. France had to act, and Schuman acted. After 
receiving support from German Chancellor Adenauer on May 8, 1950, the next day he 
proposed to place the complete French and German steel and coal production under a 
common high authority. This would mean rehabilitation for Germany and security for 
France. It also meant a completely new experience for Europe. When the treaty for the 
European Coal and Steel Community was signed on April 18, 1951, nobody could 
anticipate what was to follow. Constructivism had succeeded in just another form to 
revive and unite Europe. The outcome — short-term or long-term — was still clouded. 
Integration was a big goal, a normative plea as the work of the Council of Europe was 
demonstrating. But with the Schuman Plan — the brainchild of Jean Monnet — European 
integration was to find its means. 

Constructing Europe anew was based on the combination of several factors. The 
mutual realization of the costs of non-integration was coupled with the awareness that 
integrating Europe’s economies or even political institutions would not require that any 
partner had to give up something relevant. It meant that each partner would gain 
something instead. The mutual recognition that differences and contrasting interests 
would prevail was coupled with the understanding that they should be managed in a 
completely different way than before. The pressure of geopolitics and interdependence — 
even felt amid the post-war economic hardship and the pressure on democratic rule — 
was echoed by the voice of civil societies across Europe aimed at stopping the 
destructive path of European politics. Integration did not become the natural 
consequence of an invocation of norms. It became the daunting, often difficult and 
tiresome process of the slow and sometimes all too slow implementation of procedures. 
The sober functional translation of a great idea did not strip it off its dignity. In fact, it 
made its realization possible. 

European integration began as a foreign policy exercise, pressed by political groups 
and voices from European citizenry, but largely driven by the politically responsible 
elites in democratic governments. The role of the United States as federator cannot be 
overvalued. Yet autonomous European decisions turned the corner from their devastated 
and demoralized continent. The scope of the new methods, which were established to 
manage European affairs, was limited and not overly ambitious. The means were 
focused, the instruments sustainable. The prospects for deepened integration and 
widened participation were implicit in the new endeavor. Most important was the 
prevailing spirit of reconciliation. This helped to navigate through the economic, 
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political and security agenda of the late 1940’s and early 1950’s without ever losing 
sight altogether. 

Compared with Europe’s past, this was a revolution. It was a thorough revolution in 
thoughts and a silent revolution in deeds. Sharing sovereignty and pooling resources 
was to transform the European body politic. It was to accelerate the path to 
unprecedented affluence and stable democratic rule. It was to broaden the circle of 
states joining this experiment and gradually, it was turning from experiment into a new 
normalcy. 
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X. “For the Sake of Europe”: Prevailing Normative Disputes 


1. No Monopoly on the Definition of Europe’s Interests 


In Europe, Europe is everywhere and every EU citizen is a European. There is no 
need to participate in the political institutions of Europe to be recognized as European 
citizen. There is no need to go to Brussels in order to be in a European city. Yet, the 
political form of Europe is the sum of incremental consensus-building. As much as 
nation-building or integration-building is a constructivist phenomenon, interest- 
formation is a genuine and rather daunting phenomenon in Europe. Here, the role of the 
institutions and of centralized policy-making becomes relevant. In the absence of 
naturally evident, historically tested and comprehensive political European interests, 
their evolution is and will remain a process of ideational debate, political bargaining and 
public interpretation. When it comes to defining common political interests, the 
European Union is stretched between two opposing poles: Inside the EU, no country or 
institution can claim the monopoly to define what is “in the interest of Europe.” Looked 
at the issue from the outside, the expectation for Europe to define and project its 
interests is much higher than the performance of the EU and its self-acclaimed targets 
can be. European interests have to grow within a culture of consent that has evolved in 
more than five decades and yet has not achieved its final contours.’ How to turn consent 
into new and commonly acclaimed power and authority remains a persistent struggle for 
the EU. As a consequence of Europe’s affluence and its rhetorical claims to uphold 
values that most reasonable people in the world can share in abstract terms, the 
European Union is expected to strengthen its capacity for action beyond all realistically 
available means and instruments. How to turn abstract and all-pervasive expectations 
into a coherent and sustainable projection of Europe’s interests remains a permanent 
pressure on Europe’s authority and power, both worldwide and as far as loyalty among 
its citizens is concerned. 

Power is a function of ambition and will, of goals and resources, of strategies and 
tactics. For the European Union to execute power requires highly complex processes of 
formulating consent. This can undermine the EU’s immediate claim to authority, but 
might eventually increase its potential power once a consensual decision has been 
found. As not all issues exercise the same degree of relevance and impact, one has to be 
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highly specific about this matter. One general critique is unavoidable: The European 
Union often tries to square the circle by linking consensus and power with the claim that 
they mutually reinforce each other. Usually, the perception of the EU from inside and 
the perception of the EU from the outside differ substantially: EU citizens grant 
legitimacy to EU decisions if they reflect a consensual point of view. Europe’s external 
partners expect the efficient use of the projection of EU resources and power. 

It is not easy to identify the intersection between the two ends of the equation. It is 
relatively easy on matters of foreign trade policy where international consent expects 
the EU to act but domestic political reticence prevents it from doing so. The seemingly 
eternal quarrel over EU agricultural subsidies is a case in point. Sometimes, the opposite 
occurs: European Union citizens claim action, but their leaders cannot decide on what 
the action should be and which course they should pursue. The legacy of the failed 
intervention of the EU to stop the outbreak of the four Wars of Yugoslavian Succession 
during the 1990’s was such an example.” Finally, relations between power and consent 
can have reverse effects when EU consent seems to sharpen a powerful weapon which 
in fact is undermined because certain member states do not accept the implementation 
of a common decision or stretch it to the point of sabotaging a commonly agreed to 
policy. Manifold examples across the EU demonstrate this bottleneck of implementing 
EU authority in the context of the realization of the Single Market.’ The only chance for 
the European Commission to enforce the implementation of commonly agreed law is 
the invocation of the European Court of Justice. This is a dramatic step. If such a step 
has to happen and if the final ruling of the European Court of Justice is accepted, 
eventually the result of such power conflicts has been the recognition of the supremacy 
of European law over national law and the primacy of European Union consent over 
dissenting national interpretations. But to get to this result can be a seemingly endless 
operation, binding human and fiscal resources on many levels and putting time and 
again the original authority of EU decisions in jeopardy.’ 
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Like many norm-giving decisions on matters of the Single Market, other 
components of the acquis communautaire continue to be reinterpreted differently in 
different EU member states and among different social and political groups.” The 
interpretation of EU policies has been echoed by the continuous process of amending 
the EU treaty system. Only through such epistemological exercises does political 
authority takes deeper roots in Europe. There is no other way in the absence of naturally 
ingrained comprehensive European interests. Traditionally defined common interests 
that could turn interests immediately into habitual and intuitive patterns of European 
behavior remain weak. As long as this is the case, the EU’s multilevel governance 
polity will often appear to be suboptimal. Although it is not appropriate to measure 
authority, purpose and value only on the basis of rational categories of efficiency, the 
effectiveness of EU decision-making will remain an ongoing challenge for European 
policy makers. 

All too often, European politicians claim that their personal position or the policy 
goal of their respective party is “in the interest of Europe.” “For the sake of the EU,” 
they often pursue certain political choices or actions, but all too often, these public 
pronouncements cannot be taken at face value. At best, they are contributions to an 
ongoing European debate. As long as these legitimate expressions of interest are 
conducted within EU institutions, nobody is irritated. Presenting them to the broader 
public through speeches, interviews and the like has become an integral element of 
public policy-bargaining in the EU. Still, the audience often needs clarification whether 
it listens to a mere pronouncement or to a relevant and binding decision. Most irritating 
is the promulgation of conflicting choices or ambitions outside the EU, where one might 
find it particularly difficult to distinguish between decision, promise and a tactical 
positioning for domestic reasons.° In spite of these confusing and often frustrating 


in all, around one tenth of EU regulations on matters of the Single Market was not applied yet when 
eastward enlargement took place: See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, July 27, 2004. 

5 See Dobson, Lynn, and Andreas Follesdal, Political Theory and the European Constitution, London: 
Routledge, 2004; Church, Clive H., and David Phinnemore, Understanding the European 
Constitution: An Introduction to the EU Constitutional Treaty, New York: Routledge, 2006. 

6 Three examples from the field of foreign and security policy within one month only illustrate the 
attitudinal difference between fact and desire. The first example was the announcement of French 
President Chirac during a visit to China in November 2004 that the EU would dissolve the arms 
trade embargo to China, while in fact the EU had not decided on the matter yet and was deeply 
divided on the position favored by the French President. During an EU-China summit only weeks 
later, the acting Dutch EU presidency had to tell the visiting Chinese Prime Minister that the time for 
a decision to lift the arms embargo was not ripe yet. The second example followed immediately after 
Chiracs China visit, when all EU leaders met their colleagues from ASEAN in Hanoi and clashed 
over the demand of German Chancellor Schröder to support Germany’s bid for a seat on the UN 
Security Council. In the absence of a common EU policy on the matter, Italy and Poland did not 
want to support the German bid and prevented the issue from being discussed in the final 
communique of the meeting. The third example occurred in early December 2004, when Germany’s 
Chancellor announced that his country would send military support to the peace mission of the 
African Union in Sudan while regretting that this could not happen as a EU action. It was left to the 
observer to judge whether the German government had ever tried to turn their interest in 
participating in the Sudan mission ofthe AU into an EU policy action. 
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experiences, the European Union is exercising self-binding attitudes among its member 
states. As a consequence of the slowly emerging habitual consent on the primacy of 
European interests over petite national or even domestic party political considerations, it 
must be expected that individual member states of the European Union will continue to 
resort to unilateral (but doubtfully more effective) activities. 

As a pluralistic, multilevel structure the European Union will have to live with these 
idiosyncrasies.’ Continuous shades of confusion are the price for multilevel and consent 
oriented decision-making. It is not tolerable, however, when EU member states or EU 
institutions try to undermine, reinterpret and water down decisions they originally had 
agreed upon. When confronted with the national impact of certain of their decisions, 
some political leaders hide behind the EU as if it were an alien beast. They cite 
anonymous “EU pressure” they had not been able to prevent — although they were part 
of the decision-making process. Sometimes, they try to redo an EU deal in face of their 
own national constituents. This double-speak is possible only as long as decision- 
making in the Council is not transparent.* Whether or not solid revisions for its working 
procedures will suffice to change this habit could only be judged after a reasonable 
period of time. The daunting search for a common denominator will most likely prevail 
for a long time, along with contrasting political preferences. 

This obstacle to coherent European governance affects all aspects of European 
politics. No segment of the European body politic is exempt from the ongoing and 
incomplete struggle to define European interests. Over more than five decades, the 
European integration process has accrued an impressive set of commonly agreed upon 
norms, habitual interests and shared positions that are no longer object of repetitious 
contention among new majorities or due to sudden reconsiderations of specific national 
or institutional interest. The acquis communautaire is the institutional, legal and 
political structure of norms, the form and function of European integration.’ The term 


7 See Hooghe, Liesbet, and Gary Marks, Multi-Level Governance and European Integration, Lanham: 
Rowman & Littlefield, 2001; Nugent, Neill, The Government and Politics of the European Union, 
Houndmills:Palgrave Macmillan, 2003 (Sth ed.); Bomberg, Elizabeth, and Alexander Stubb (eds.), 
The European Union: How does it Work?, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003; Bache, Ian and 
Matthew Flinders (eds.), Multi-Level Governance, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004; on 
specific aspects of multi-level governance see Marginson, Paul, and Keith Sisson (eds.), European 
Integration and Industrial Relations: Multi-Level Governance in the Making, New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2004; Rato, Helena, Europeanization Impact on Multi-Level Governance in Portugal: 
Patterns of Adaptation and Learning (1988-1999), Oeiras: Instituto Nacional de Administragao, 
2004; Hix, Simon, The Political System of the European Union, London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005 
(2nd rev.ed.); McCormick, John, Understanding the European Union: A Concise Introduction, 
Houndmills: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005 (3rd ed.). 

8 See van Grinsven, Peter, The European Council under Construction: EU Top Level Decision-making 
at the Beginning of a New Century, The Hague: Netherlands Institut of International Relations, 2003. 

9 See Pescatore, Pierre, The Law of Integration: Emergence of a New Phenomenon in International 
Relations, based on the Experience of the European Communities, Leiden: Sijthoff, 1974; Snyder, 
Francis, The Europeanisation of Law: The Legal Effects of European Integration, Oxford: Hart 
Publisher, 2000; Bankowski, Zenon, and Andrew Scott, The European Union and its Order: The 
Legal Theory of European Integration, Oxford: Blackwell, 2000. 
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acquis communautaire, however, is not very political and helpful for popularizing the 
interests of the European Union. As European integration is law-based, political in 
nature and exercised through institutions with a limited reconnection to the overall 
European public, it is essential to expand the sense of ownership of European 
integration among EU citizens. It will not suffice to merely broaden the scope of 
citizen’s rights by giving the Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union a 
legal character to strengthen the sense of ownership with the EU and to raise loyalty to 
EU norms and procedures. As long as politicians and journalists, academicians and 
lawyers refer to a technical acquis communautaire, this will remain a hopeless exercise. 
Its reach will not go beyond the boundaries of Brussels. In order for European Union 
citizens to identify with the European Union and to exert loyalty to the European Union, 
they must be able to also emotionally share the sense for and the experience of common 
European interests. 

The formulation of European interests requires a translation of European values and 
preferences into permanent answers to the question “Europe, why?”. The continuous 
interest-formation does not and will not exclude political debates about the right answer 
to any problem on the future path of Europe. It cannot mean taking forever for granted 
what has once been agreed upon under specific circumstances. Interests might change 
and with them their European connotation. Yet, the understanding of European interests 
will have to continuously grow as a set of intentional and habitual attitudes and as a 
body of formal norms and functional instruments. In the meantime, the acquis 
communautaire of the European Union includes a broad set of acquired memories, 
although they may not be explicit in their origin or in their original purpose. The growth 
of European political identity is linked to the purpose of European integration. Both 
have developed and continue to develop in contingent correlation to the evolution and 
broadening of Europe’s political agenda and experience. 

Some key European interests have been identified in this study. So far, they 
constitute the acquired memory within the institutions of the European Union. They are 
a self-referential source of identity, certainly recalled in times of conflict and trouble. 
Whenever the representatives of the European Union fail to find agreement on crucial 
issues, it is most likely that one or the other of these principles will be invoked “for the 
sake of Europe,” which is to say to safeguard Europe from a divided and indecisive 
leadership: 


»10 as a habitual and intuitive mode of action 


e A genuine “European spirit 
recognizing the need for European solutions in cases of conflicting national or 
political preferences. 


e Recognition of the European Union as an organic community of law with the 


10 It is remarkable and sad that literature on the “European spirit” is only available for the immediate 
period at the end of World War II; for example, see Jaspers, Karl, The European Spirit, London: 
SCM Press, 1948; Reifenberg, Benno, Does the European Spirit Still Live?, Hinsdale, Ill.: H. 
Regnery Co., 1948. 
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primacy of EU law over national law, including national constitutional law. 
Compromise-building abilities in spite of different starting points and 
expectations, based on a synchronization of different methods satisfying 
different approaches, starting points and expectations among member states and 
other institutional actors. 

Dedicated political will among the main political actors that can be revitalized in 
creative ways with the help of refocusing topics, methods and instruments in 
case of deadlock. 

Growing consent as far as the protection of the European Single Market and the 
welfare state systems in Europe (“the European Social Model”) depends upon 
permanent processes of balancing local, national and EU-wide solutions that can 
grow into coherent and thus powerful new political realities in which social 
cohesion and liberal competitiveness are rooted. 

Recognition of the principles of solidarity and cohesion that require resource 
allocation in favor of the more backward regions and structures of the European 
Union in order to lower the political prize of integration in member states where 
reasonably large population segments feel marginalized or even victimized by 
European decisions. 

Understanding that a common monetary and fiscal policy requires not only 
economic cooperation, but in the end, the evolution of a European economic 
government. 

Awareness that the European Union needs to sharpen its international political 
profile through the coherent implementation of a common foreign, security and 
defense policy. 

Taking budgetary matters more seriously to consolidate the preconditions for the 
strength of the euro, the competitiveness of the European economy and the 
credibility of European politics. 

Confronting the impact of European integration on domestic constitutional, 
political, socio-economic and legal structures in a forward-looking way and 
recognizing European integration as opportunity for reform rather than as threat 
to national traditions. 

Accepting that all constituent parts in the European Union have the same right to 
contribute to the evolution of European interests and that no constituent part of 
the European Union can unilaterally claim to express by its own will a common 
position “for the sake of Europe.” 


These are essential elements of consensually acquired European interests. The sad 


fact is that all these principles and common interests have been violated at some point 


by one or the other of the constituent actors of the European Union. This frustrating 


experience does not prove them wrong. It demonstrates the relative weakness of the 


implementing powers of the EU and the prevailing residual powers of national or 
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political resilience to accept self-proclaimed principles and interests on the European 
level. In order to come to terms with the ever-existing chasm between self-defined 
claims and objective realities, undoubtedly prevalent in all political systems in the 
world, it is helpful to categorize different levels of normative disputes and conflicting 
interpretations of self-proclaimed consent in the EU. One has to apply proportionality in 
order to judge the level of importance, the scope of a breach of acquired interests or the 
inability of constituent actors within the European Union to pursue the course toward 
new common interests. One has to put the contingent debates into broader perspective 
in order to understand their meaning and potential implication, or the lack of them. 
Finally, one has to apply mechanisms of differentiation in order to better judge the level 
of compliance or non-compliance of a given act. 

On a different level, continuous disputes about principled beliefs, norms, political 
choices and integration goals have to be dissected according to their inherent quality 
and imminent plausibility. In the absence of a Europeanized media structure, this is one 
of the most difficult tasks for professional analysts of the European integration process. 
For ordinary EU citizens, the matter is even less transparent. They are charged with the 
heavy task to ultimately judge the legitimacy of the European Union while they can 
hardly understand the degree of implication of a certain issue, the connectivity of issues, 
the different policy preferences and choices with their respective impacts, and the scope 
of influence of a certain constituent part of the European Union. Lack of accountability 
is the biggest obstacle to an enhanced sense of public ownership and citizen loyalty to 
the EU. The issue of accountability is not only a matter of constitutional transparency 
and the ordering of competences: In the European body politic, it is inherently linked to 
the perception (and misperception) of political priorities and the absence of them. 


2. “Bogeyman Debates” and Necessary Symbolism 


The built-in degree of deliberative democracy, which is constituent for the European 
Union as a consensus-driven multilevel system of interlocking powers and shared 
modes of rule and authority (“consociationalism”), is often a hindrance for clear-cut 
media coverage that helps to transmit transparency and accountability.'' For a 
comprehensive public perception of EU matters, their origin and context, their 
implication and relatedness, the situation is even more daunting. Such is the genuine 
fate of all democratic political systems. For the European Union it is even more delicate, 
because its political performance is still not free from suspicion about its very structure 
and scope of authority, power and rule. In the absence of consensual clarity about these 


11 See Fishkin, James L., and Peter Laslett (eds.), Debating Deliberative Democracy, Malden, MA.: 
Blackwell, 2003; van Aaken, Anne, et al. (eds.), Deliberation and Decision: Economics, 
Constitutional Theory and Deliberative Democracy, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004. 
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key determinants of a body politic, the EU has not only to cope with genuine conflicts 
of interests, power struggles and conflicting interpretations of its interests. The EU also 
has to cope with matters of illusion and symbolism. 

Some political debates about European integration tend to resurface permanently 
although it seemed that they had long been laid to rest. This includes the question of 
whether or not the European Union is a genuine polity. This phenomenon also includes 
the consistently resurging dispute about “intergovernmental” versus “supranational” 
elements of integration.'* More elementary is the dispute whether or not the European 
Union is a federation, should ever become one or will (“hopefully,” for some cynics) 
always fail to achieve federal qualities. This question is often linked to the matter of 
“political finality.” Any politics of fear is confronted with resurging phenomena: The 
fear of dissolution of the very EU structure (less and less articulated as far as the EU is 
concerned); the fear of integration overstretch (mostly articulated in the context of the 
geographical boundaries of the European Union, but also as far as its boundaries of 
political will, authority, power and rule are concerned); and the fear of too high costs of 
inefficiency (beginning with the matter of the costs for interpretation that amount to 140 
million euros and for document translation in the EU of over 800 million euros, which 
after all comes down to not more than 2 euros per EU citizen). 

Most European debates fulfill two symbolic and policy functions: They are usually 
directed toward a national audience that likes to support or oppose, according to prior 
positions and attitudes. Debates on the European level are also directed toward one’s 
own political clientele, mainly party loyalists and supporters. Many of them are 
“bogeyman debates.”'” In light of the stability of the EU’s policy-making processes, 
both formal and informal, it is overly exaggerated to assume than any debate — no 
matter how controversial — could either derail the whole integration process or redirect 
it substantially and immediately. No theoretical academic research or static historical 
comparison can help to find the right degree of measurement to assess the nexus of 
formal and informal, symbolic and substantial, national and European elements of any 
European policy-process. Each European debate and each EU policy-process has to be 
understood in its own right. This in itself demonstrates the intensity of European 
governance. 

Invocations of a political finality of European integration (and the absence of it) will 
prevail. But rather than providing a norm, this rhetoric fulfills a functional purpose. 
Normally, this will promote a new momentum of integration — or just warn about the 


12 See Sandholtz, Wayne, and Alec Sweet-Stone, European Integration and Supranational 
Governance, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998; Tallberg, Jonas, European Governance and 
Supranational Institutions: Making States Comply, London: Routledge, 2003. 

13 To use Brendan Donnelly’s term which he applied to the contention that the European Union would 
eventually lead to a “federal superstate”: Donnelly, Brendan, “After the European Council, a 
Referendum to Win,” EU Constitution Project Newsletter, July 2004, www.fedtrust.co.uk. Since 
1994, Routledge is dedicating a complete academic journal (Journal of European Public Policy) to 
reflect on European public policy and related debates. 
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impact of any such move. They might contribute to putting the development of the 
European Union in a larger historical context, but that will always have limited effects 
on the daily operations of the EU. It seems as if the European Union will always have to 
live with the actual finality reached by any given stage of integration, followed by a 
period of digesting it, and a creeping surge of new claims to deepen European 
integration on specific matters. There is no other reasonable way in coping with the 
notion of political finality in an infinite and “un-finishable” world. 

Politicians apply a logic and rationality to their actions and decisions that is not 
always in accordance with their own goals and intentions. Should European Union 
citizens develop a stronger sense of ownership for the EU, they must certainly identify 
with its operations. "^ Symbols define not only political toys and gadgets, but are 
essential for the rooting of a political identity. The flag, the anthem, the holiday, the 
passport, the currency — these are more than just paraphernalia of European integration. 
These are symbolic incarnations of the idea of a common political destiny and a shared 
polity. The symbolic tokens of identity are not only virtual ones. Still virtual, however, 
is the European capital: Most institutions of the EU are located in Brussels, including all 
diplomatic missions to the EU, the media and, increasingly, many lobbyists.'” For good 
reasons, the European Court of Justice in Luxembourg and the European Central Bank 
in Frankfurt are located outside Brussels in order to underline their physical and legal 
independence. It is much more difficult for law-makers and bureaucrats with executive 
functions to influence the proceedings and operations of a powerful institutional body 
that is based outside the city in which legislative and executive government work takes 
place. 

More paradoxical and not helpful for the growth of Europe’s symbolic identity is the 
strange split in the location and operations of the European Parliament. Parliamentarians 
and their staff might be used to roaming around like political gypsies between plenary 
sessions in Strasbourg, twelve times per year, plenary and committee meetings in 
Brussels, and a secretariat based in Luxembourg. If it wants to be recognized once and 
for all as the prime co-decision maker and co-power-shaker of the European Union, the 
seat of the European Parliament has to be moved to Brussels. Before reaching such a 
decision, it would certainly be necessary to compensate France, and the city of 
Strasbourg, for the imminent loss. It would be worth to turn this issue from one of honor 
and pride into a much more pragmatic one. The matter of formalizing the capital of the 
European Union is of highest symbolic importance for the rooting of a European 


14 See Bellamy, Richard, and Alex Warleigh, Citizenship and Governance in the European Union, 
London: Continuum, 2001; on the prevailing primacy of national loyalties see Bellamy, Richard, et 
al. (eds.), Lineages of European Citizenship: Rights, Belonging and Participation in Eleven Nation- 
States, Houndmills: Palgrave, 2004. 

15 On this last aspect see van Schendelen, Rinus, Machiavelli in Brussels: The Art of Lobbying in the 
EU, Amsterdam: Amsterdam University Press, 2005 (2nd ed.). 
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political identity and it will have consequences for the increase in a sense of ownership 
among EU citizens. 

Only after a final decision on Brussels, not only as the seat of the EU’s legislative 
and its executive institutions but as the EU’s actual capital, will the city gain the 
momentum to develop architectural features that can contribute to a European political 
identity. Such a development can be supported by the construction of a House of 
European History in Brussels with focus on the common traces in Europe’s culture, the 
tragic failures to live up to the values in its history and the evolution of integration as a 
substantially new fact of Europe’s political reality and identity. It is somewhat 
outlandish that regional representations are establishing palace-like offices in Brussels 
while the European Union presidency — that is to say the President of the Commission, 
the President of the European Council and the President of the European Parliament — 
cannot use representative buildings appropriate for their role. The overall structure and 
outlook of the “European quarter” in Brussels would certainly gain by a decision to 
grant the city the status of what it actually is: the capital of the European Union. 

Strasbourg was symbolic for the first phase of European integration, organized 
around the notion of reconciliation between France and Germany. The reconciliation not 
only of France and Germany but practically among all European nations has been 
accomplished since the end of the Cold War. Strasbourg’s traditional political 
symbolism has been outlived by the changing rationale of the European Union with its 
growing political role and increasing global relevance. Strasbourg is no longer the 
necessary symbol of inter-European reconciliation. Now, Strasbourg could become a 
symbol of harmonious cultural diversity in Europe, and hence the symbol of the 
dialogue among cultures and religions. In this spirit, Strasbourg would remain the 
perfect seat of the Council of Europe and its European Court of Human Rights. It could 
also make better use of its parliamentary architecture beyond the regular sessions of the 
Council of Europe. The parliament building in Strasbourg could be used as seat of a 
worldwide Parliament of Cultures. A Strasbourg-based Parliament of Cultures, initiated 
by the European Union, could perfectly institutionalize a universal cultural dialogue as 
one of the main priorities of the European Union and of the Council of Europe. 
Strasbourg could become a global household name for the dialogue of cultures. 


3. The Institutional Balance: Self-Referential or Real? 


Most EU citizens do not take interest in the institutional developments of the 
European Union. Primarily, these have been matters of relevance for the involved 
political class. Issues of institutional balance between the three main EU institutions 
will remain a permanent element of EU development. In reality, they have reached a 
new level of quasi-equality, if not in a formal, at least in informal sense. There can be 
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no doubt about the relevance of an institutional balance between the main institutions 
for the input-legitimacy of the European Union. As an object of governance studies, 
institutions will always be attractive to scholars. The fine-tuning of the EU’s 
institutional balance will also remain a legitimate matter of dispute among the 
institutional actors. But for the majority of EU citizens, the intricacies of institutional 
balancing are not only beyond their experience, they are simply outside the horizon of 
their interests and expectations. 

This does not belittle the importance of matters of institutional development and 
balance. But more than during past decades, European politicians have to be sensitive 
not to confuse their specific institutional, if not personal interests with the interests of 
EU citizens in integration. More importantly for EU citizens than abstract debates about 
institutional balances between Council, European Commission and European 
Parliament are the actions and effects of relevant EU decisions. There is ample room to 
make these processes more attractive and to reconnect them to the overall public interest 
in political output. It would help in this effort if debates in the European institutions 
would become more attractive to the media and hence to the European citizenry at large. 
It would, for instance, be worthwhile to install an annual State of the European Union 
Address of the President of the European Commission, the President of the European 
Council and the President of the European Parliament, all delivered to the European 
Parliament. Dozens of foreign presidents and many other dignitaries have taken the 
floor of the European Parliament. They have inspired generations of European 
parliamentarians, but they have remained rather unheard of among the broader 
European public. Time has come that European leaders try better than in the past to 
inspire the European public. The European citizens have a right and a transnational 
interest to be kept informed about the state of affairs in Europe as seen by the leaders of 
the three main EU organs. An annual State of the European Union Address would 
certainly make it on the front page of most relevant newspapers in Europe and onto 
prime-time television news channels. This would strengthen “the face” of European 
integration and give more public meaning to the EU’s political discourse and the 
choices at stake. 

During past decades, institutional disputes have largely been interpretations of the 
character of European constitution-building with the intention of achieving amendments 
in the inter-institutional balance between European Parliament, Council and European 
Commission. The time has come to realize the political and thus controversial character 
of the work in the three decisive institutions of the EU. Strengthening transparency and 
accountability of the European institutions will only work if European voters can 
acquire a sense of meaning in the pertinent debates on the future of Europe. Such 
debates must definitively go beyond the mechanical matters of governance, 
competencies and inter-institutional balances. The political debates among the three 
European institutions must deal with policy options and preferences on the key 
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questions relevant for the future of Europe. If the European debates cannot make 
practical sense for Union citizens, their interest in debates of the European institutions 
will continue to diminish. 

It would be of interest to initiate a regular public discussion between the 
constitutional organs of the European Union, that is to say between the President of the 
European Commission, the President of the European Parliament, the President of the 
European Council and, perhaps as well, the President of the European Court of Justice. 
Such a regular public debate about the purpose and goal of European integration could 
nurture further deliberations about constitutional patriotism and the importance of 
public ownership in the European Union. 

Often, European integration suffers from linking the right answers to the wrong 
questions. Never have loyalty, patriotism and public ownership in any state of the world 
been measured on the basis of the degree of the logic of its traffic order or on the 
absence of street lights. It would therefore be misleading to measure the degree of 
legitimacy of the European Union by the quality of EU decisions on technicalities of the 
Single Market. A fairer element of measuring loyalty, public ownership and 
constitutional patriotism in the European Union is the degree of voter turnout during 
elections to the European Parliament.'® As this is the standard measurement for 
ownership in national politics, one should not judge the degree of acceptance and 
loyalty to the EU by additional and, possibly, artificial norms alien to any such 
judgments on a national level. Voter turnout in the elections to the European Parliament 
will remain largely a function of the perception of whether or not elections really 
matter. The degree of relevance of EU decisions cannot be measured by the minutiae of 
evolving parliamentary powers and the idiosyncrasies of institutional balances. In the 
age of practical co-decision between European Parliament and Council on most relevant 
policy matters, the combined legislative powers will be judged by the ability of both the 
European Parliament and the Council to project their effectiveness to European voters. 

For the future of the European Parliament this implies the pursuit of one priority: 
Projecting its will, ability, and continuity in increasingly shaping the EU budget. No 
parliament in the world has ever gained authority and power over time without crystal- 
clear budgetary rights. Even the European Constitution of 2004 would not have 
broadened the budgetary responsibility of the European Parliament in a substantial way. 
The European Parliament will continuously have to prove its claim to more budgetary 
authority through effective and visible actions: It has to demonstrate on the all possible 
European issues that it can represent the citizens of Europe through a competent, 


16 On the evolving role of the European Parliament and supranational political parties in the EU see 
Kreppel, Amie, The European Parliament and Supranational Party System: A Study in Institutional 
Development, Cambridge/New York: Cambridge University Press, 2002; Steunenberg, Bernard and 
Thomassen, Jacques (eds.), The European Parliament: Moving Toward Democracy in the EU, 
Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2002; Corbett, Richard, et al., “The European Parliament at Fifty: A 
View from the Inside,” Journal of Common Market Studies, 41(2003): 353-373; Lodge, Juliet (ed.), 
The 2004 Elections to the European Parliament, Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2005. 
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assertive and effective handling of its budgetary powers, no matter how limited they are. 
Beyond the existing framework of budgetary competences, the European Parliament 
will have to advance the legislative accountability of the EU budget. This could include 
an annual coherent presentation of a complete European budget, big enough as far as the 
grown tasks of the European Union are concerned, with a clear sense of those priorities 
that will define the future strength of the European Union and with realistic sense for 
political and economic possibilities. Even in the absence of complete budgetary 
competences, the European Parliament could advance the quest for budgetary autonomy 
of the European Parliament in complete co-decision with the Council. This could 
include permanent and fine-tuned proposals for the gradual dissolution of those fixed 
parts of the EU budget which are bound by subsidies without any convincing effect for 
the competitiveness of the EU. As early as 1984, the European Parliament presented its 
complete draft for a European Constitution.'’ Ever since, the European Parliament has 
proven its authority as the leading proponent of deeper and constitutionalized 
integration. The commitment of the majority of members of the European Parliament to 
a full European Constitution prevails beyond the constitution-building roller-coaster of 
the first decade of the twenty-first century. In the years ahead, the European Parliament 
needs to advance the public understanding for the usefulness of a European tax with full 
budgetary rights for the European Parliament in co-decision with the Council. 

This is not an issue about raising taxes. It is a matter of streamlining the existing 
methods of tax allocation and distribution under the label of one European tax. This 
would enhance transparency and accountability, and moreover the principle of 
connectivity between tax allocation and spending procedures. For the time being, this 
connectivity is totally obfuscated under the current budgetary system of the European 
Union. What is necessary is a budget of scales that can demonstrate the value of 
common spending over divided (and thus duplicated) budgetary lines among the EU 
member states. Preventing tax harmonization remains one of the last resorts of formal 
national sovereignty in Europe. However, also this national prerogative has come under 
pressure by the logic and the impact of European integration. Any change in the 
European tax law requires unanimous decision among all EU member states. The 
European Union does not yet have the authority to grant itself taxing competencies. It 
depends on the consensual acceptance of this idea by all member states. De iure, this 
limits the realistic potential for a harmonized tax policy in the foreseeable future. It 
might even make it unrealistic. One should recall that the United States can also live 
with different tax systems across its 50 states (and one federal district). There are 
plausible arguments to use tax policy as an instrument of competitiveness across the 
European Union. 


17 See Capotorti, Francesco, The European Union Treaty: Commentary on the Draft Adopted by the 
European Parliament on 4 February 1984, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1986. 
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The new EU member states from Central and Eastern Europe enjoy lower tax rates 
than most “old” EU member states. Although economists argue whether these capital 
costs or rather the implied low labor costs are more to their advantage,'* they show little 
interest in harmonizing taxes in Europe if that would force them to increase the tax 
burden for their people. In light of this situation, the European Commission has 
suggested to introduce a code of conduct for capital gains tax. It also has proposed 
measures to synchronize the level of taxable income.'” Instead of promoting the idea of 
direct European tax harmonization, the European Commission is emphasizing the 
concept of enforced cooperation allowing the Commission to propose more intensive 
cooperation in certain policy areas with at least eight member states supporting such a 
move. So far, however, this constitutionally approved principle has never been applied 
in tax matters. Eventually, this might lead to interesting rulings of the European Court 
of Justice affecting the last classical prerogative right of the European nation state. 

With the growing impact of European integration on the political and socio- 
economic, but also legal-constitutional structures of the member states of the EU, the 
role of the European Court of Justice will certainly come under stronger scrutiny than in 
the past. It must be the unwavering role of the European Parliament and of the European 
Commission to support the claim of the primacy of European law over national law, 
even if this becomes an uncomfortable issue at times. The stronger the role of the 
European Court of Justice as final arbiter in constitutional and legal matters is, the more 
it can exercise the role of the ultimate protector of the European acquis communautaire. 
The less this role of the European Court of Justice is questioned, the less one has to 
worry about the role of the European Commission in the institutional triangle with 
European Parliament and Council. As the executive of a Union of citizens and a Union 
of states, it will always try to support compromises. It can hardly take a principled side 
with the European Parliament against the Council. The European Commission should 
also be freed from the superficial presumption that it is merely a secretariat, which it is 
not. As the institution with the right to initiate EU legislation and the obligation to help 
resolve differences by way of inter-institutional compromises, the role of the European 
Commission can at times conflict with its obligation as final arbiter of the acquis 
communautaire.” Therefore, its makes sense to relieve the European Commission of its 


18 Labor costs are growing in Central and Eastern Europe and they are increasingly exposed to global 
standards of comparison and competition. While a direct investment of one million euros generates 
70 jobs in Poland, 60 in the Czech Republic and 50 in Hungary, it generates 150 jobs in China. Lack 
of investment in Western European economies comes from a combination of high labor costs and 
high capital costs while an overly high state quota of the GDP also burdens these economies. 
Differences however prevail within the EU: While the state quota in Ireland is 33.6 percent it is 
overly high in Germany with 48.4 percent, in France with 53.8 percent and in Sweden with 58.5 
percent compared with a US state quota of 35.3 percent. 

19 See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, “Einstieg in die EU-Steuerharmonisierung,” September 13, 
2004: 19. 

20 See Nugent, Neill, The European Commission, Houndmills: Palgrave Macmillan, 2001. 
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original role as ultimate protector of EU law by the European Court of Justice, the 
Supreme Court of Europe. 


4. Conflicts of Aims as Test Cases for the Authority of Rule 


Conflicts of aims are about the organization and distribution of public goods. They 
demonstrate democracy at work. Contested priorities and ambivalent implementations, 
resisted decisions and restricted scope of actions are inalienable elements of any 
pluralistic political system. As such, they are not unusual, abnormal or unacceptable. 
Yet, the outcome of all conflicts of aims is relevant for the legitimacy and authority of a 
political system. The resolution of conflicts of aims reorganizes and redistributes power 
and the authority to rule. Conflicts of aims are a continuous pattern in the multifaceted, 
multilevel and multidimensional process of European integration. Arguably, their 
results matter more to the European Union than they matter to single or multiple 
European nation states. 

It must concern all actors of European integration that the process of reforming the 
Common Agricultural Policy has been under way almost since the beginning of its 
implementation. Prejudice against and outright rejection of the seriousness of the 
European Union as a modern, competitive and trustworthy global partner for the 
advancement of free trade spread much faster than any serious effort to limit, redirect or 
even reduce the highly ambivalent amount of EU budgetary resources spent for 
agricultural subsidies. Criticizing Europe’s Common Agricultural Policy has become 
one of the most widely spread stereotypes about presumed self-complacency and 
egotistic stubbornness of Europe. Common agricultural finances have continuously 
been used as the prototypical example of the inability of the European Union to correct 
bad policies and to increase the EU’s global competitiveness. Moreover, the fact that for 
decades around 50 percent or more of the EU budget has been spent to subsidize 4 
percent of the EU’s population rightly questions the ability of the EU to properly define 
priorities even under the pressure of its overly limited budget.” 

The assumption that the Common Agricultural Policy is primarily about agriculture 
has long been replaced by the understanding that it is primarily about the misallocation 
of EU fiscal resources. To be more precise, the Common Agricultural Policy of the EU 
is a French, and to a lesser extent, a German, Italian and even Danish budgetary rebate: 
France receives around ten billion euros annually in return for its farmers through the 
EU budget. This amount of money alleviates substantially the net contribution of France 
to the EU budget. This is the main reason why France has steadily insisted to continue 


21 On the perspective of European farmers see Hennis, Marjoleine, Globalization and European 
Integration: The Changing Role of Farmers in the Common Agricultural Policy, Lanham: Rowman 
& Littlefield, 2005. 
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the basic parameters of a common market in agriculture, happily supported by other net 
recipients, no matter what they declare in public about the irrationality of the Common 
Agricultural Policy. 

Also its policies of structural and regional cohesion puts the European Union 
experience on a permanent collision between expectation and performance. There is 
little doubt about the positive effects of structural and regional cohesion measures as 
they have been executed by the European Union ever since these policies came into 
existence with British EC membership in 1973. However, enormous regional 
asymmetries prevail.” In fact they have grown to unprecedented degrees since the 
eastward enlargement of the European Union during the first decade of the twenty-first 
century: When the first ten post-communist countries entered the EU, their per capita 
income was between 30 and 40 percent of the average of the former fifteen EU member 
states.” This meant an overall reduction of the EU’s per capita income by 12 percent. 
Taking a more revealing perspective, the GDP per capita in the EU member states 
ranged from 215 percent (above an average of 100 percent) in Luxembourg, 133 percent 
in Ireland and 123 percent in Denmark to 41 percent in Latvia, and 30 percent in 
Bulgaria and Romania. No structural or regional cohesion scheme will ever be able to 
level these differences by way of public reallocation of resources. Some asymmetries 
are the consequence of centuries of European economic history. Others, more short 
term, come from decades of state-planned mismanagement under communist rule. 

Regional disparities also reflect the dichotomy between urban and rural regions that 
has not been transcended in the age of instant communications. Most prerequisites to 
generate production and productivity remain tied to conglomerations with at least 
relatively high population densities. This situation generates trade-offs, for instance as 
far as energy consumption, environmental protection and urban planning are concerned. 
Yet it is no surprise that the most dynamic zones in the European Union are those with 
advantages of population conglomeration and long-standing infrastructures that 
facilitate trading patterns, commerce and investment. The European Union’s policy of 
enhancing the availability of trans-European networks — that is to say high-speed trains 
and a well-functioning infrastructure — is a plausible contribution to fostering cohesion 
in the EU. However, compared to the challenge, the speed of implementing the EU’s 
infrastructure and transportation policy is excessively slow.” Even the issue of 


22 See Scott, Joanne, Development Dilemmas in the European Community: Rethinking Regional 
Development Policy, Buckingham: Open University Press, 1995; Terluin, Ida J., Rural Regions in 
the EU: Exploring Differences in Economic Development, Utrecht: Koninklijk Nederlands 
Aardrijkskundig Genootshap, 2001; Adshead, Maura, Developing European Regions?: Comparative 
Governance, Policy Networks and European Integration, Aldershot: Ashgate, 2002. 

23 On the implications see Hardy, Sally, An Enlarged Europe: Regions in Competition?, London: 
Regional Studies Association, 1995. 

24 See Johnson, Debra, and Colin Turner (eds.), Trans-European Networks: The Political Economy of 
Integrating Europe’s Infrastructure, Houndmills: Palgrave Macmillan, 1996; Turro, Mateu, Going 
Trans-European: Planning and Financing Transport Networks for Europe, Amsterdam: Pergamon, 
1999; European Union, European Commission, Trans-European Network: Implementation of the 
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“roaming” with personal cell phones has not found a convincing European consumer 
friendly solution yet, although in the early summer of 2007 the search for an interim 
compromise has brought the undeniable relevance of the European Parliament in EU 
decision-making into the limelight. The slow path toward flexible, consumer-friendly 
and competitive solutions is all the more regretful as the density and speed of modern 
communications technology is the European variant of physical mobility in the United 
States of America, where people are much more ready to physically relocate in order to 
find new economic opportunities.”° In Europe, they need to travel fast and telephone 
cheap in order to connect with new opportunities. 

The conflict of aims between EU pronouncements and effective performance is also 
undeniable as far as the projection of the global role of the European Union is 
concerned. Foreign and security matters as defined by the ambitious security strategy of 
the EU require both an increase in effective spending on foreign and security matters 
and an efficiency-driven increase in pooled resources. The EU’s foreign, security and 
defense policies will also force the EU to reassess the details of its Single Market 
harmonization. For decades, the primacy of the completion of a Single Market was 
promoted with the argument that only the Single Market would be the unalterable band 
that could hold the EU and its common interests together. As the EU aspires to 
increasingly add foreign and security policy consensus to its list of genuine European 
interests, it can become more relaxed on matters of overly strict market harmonization. 
More than five decades after European integration was begun, the process will not derail 
because of, for instance, the instrument of “co-financing,” which might be introduced to 
enable agricultural subsidies at the level each country likes without burdening the EU 
budget. The gap between expectation and performance in matters of foreign, security 
and defense policy continues to question the ability of the European Union to project 
global authority through its mechanisms of power and rule. It is the utmost credibility 
test for the EU. 

The continuous budgetary dispute between the European Commission and net- 
contributors among the EU member states is largely one between a top-down approach 
pursued by the European Commission and a bottom up-approach favored by the net- 
contributors. While on budgetary matters the European Commission argues for a more 
assertive policy posture of the EU, the member states with the highest contribution to 


Guidelines 1998-2001, Luxembourg: Office for Official Publications of the European Communities, 
2004; European Union, European Commission, The Trans-European Transport Network: Revised 
Proposals on Guidelines and Financial Rules 2004, Luxembourg: Office for Official Publications of 
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the EU budget argue from a position of austerity, fiscal caution and national economic 
consideration. While the European Commission wants to apply more effectiveness to 
the self-proclaimed goals of the EU, the net contributing countries insist on efficiency 
and want to streamline and better focus its spending. This conflict has been at the core 
of more than two years of negotiations (2005-2007) over the European Union’s 
financial perspective for 2007 to 2013. The next conflict between net-contributing 
member states, EU requirements and global expectations is inevitable as long as the EU 
does not have the right to define its autonomous budgetary sources. In order to produce 
public goods effectively and accountably under the roof of the European Union, in the 
long run there is no alternative. 


5. Political Priorities and Leadership Effects 


If all this was not already enough of a tall order, the European Union is torn between 
claims to increase its scope of organizing public goods in Europe while at the same time 
having to deal with its constituent nation states being confronted with the radical 
reduction of supposedly unalterable public goods. This is not a zero-sum game 
according to which the nation state is losing in competences over the generation and 
distribution of public goods whereby the EU is gaining. The dispute overlaps the debate 
about the relationship between de-regulation and re-regulation. On one end of the 
debate, proponents of deregulation argue that the continuous maintenance of 
deregulatory liberalization is essential to support market forces that are vital for the 
reproduction of affluence. They claim that a shift of regulatory activities from the nation 
state to the European Union would only push the problem one step up while the key 
challenge is the need to substantially liberalize, deregulate and limit the interference of 
public institutions in the development of the market. Some member states of the EU 
have been quite forthcoming with deregulatory reforms during the last fifteen or twenty 
years and are afraid that re-regulation would undermine the success they have 
generated. On the other side of the spectrum, proponents in favor of European-wide re- 
regulatory initiatives usually argue that the need for re-regulatory measures derives 
from the parameters of global competition that require the European Union to 
harmonize its market conditions in order to strengthen the global performance of all 
European market participants. Moreover, they argue, certain member states would never 
have started even minimal reforms without the pressure of the EU.’ Germany, for 
instance, would hardly have experienced de-regulation and liberalization in the fields of 
postal communication and telecommunications, and in other net-based industries 


26 See Eliassen, Kjell A., and Marit Sjovaag (eds.), European Telecommunication Liberalisation, 
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(energy and water supply) and the railway system, if it had not been for EU-decisions 
and their eventual imposition. Further and stronger reforms of the structures of the 
welfare state and, even more so, of the public service state are a matter of urgency 
should the European model of social cohesion be preserved under conditions of ageing 
and shrinking populations and declining productivity. The domestic welfare state is no 
longer capable of generating the necessary resources and managing a fair distribution 
without undermining its own base. As the national welfare state inevitably shrinks, it 
needs — at least — additional European contributions to welfare and social cohesion.” 

This is one of the fundamental programmatic disputes that will prevail in the 
European Union. For 750 (plus 1) members of the European Parliament and 6,900 
members of its twenty-seven national parliaments — not to mention deputies in regional 
and local parliaments as well as other party officials — the potential for political 
declarations on these and other matters related to the shaping of European policies is 
enormous. While members of the executive act, politicians pronounce. This is a 
legitimate and reasonable element in the process of agenda-setting, policy-formulation 
and the deliberative discourse preceding political decisions. It often however leaves 
voters confused about the level of discourse, the imminence of a decision and the 
seriousness of its implications. The spectrum of interests involved in these matters has 
grown exponentially without the same degree of knowledge proliferation about the 
mechanisms and the mechanics of Europe’s multilevel polity. National interests and 
party preferences on the national level are increasingly mixed with European party 
interests and other considerations of the European institutions. At work is not a simple 
“principal-agent-mechanism.””® 

The European discourse not only occurs between the EU institutions, but also takes 
place within them. Not only, but most obviously, this is the case with the European 
Parliament, where party preferences and national interests coexist among the political 
groups. It also happens in the Council, in the European Commission and between the 
different actors on the national level involved in formulating EU policies. The 
borderline between national considerations and Union interests is not as clear as any 
static view of these institutions would suggest. Often, political actors can hide behind a 
veil of complexity instead of defending their original position or decision. The complex 
picture of agenda-setting, policy-formulation and decision-making makes transparency 
a sophisticated science and hence ownership of the process by a larger percentage of 
European Union citizens rather unlikely.” Whether or not one has to go so far as to 
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criticize politicians for living in houses without windows,” the quality of persuasion has 
become a core aspect of their credibility. This is not a specific matter for the European 
Union, but relates to other polities as well. Yet, as long as the European Union is under 
continuous scrutiny as far as its legitimacy is concerned — no matter whether or not this 
critique is justified — it requires particular commitment and leadership among European 
politicians to project the legitimacy of their actions. They simply must be as good and 
may be better than those of other political bodies in Europe in order to cope with the 
continuous suspicion of skepticism as far as their competences are concerned. 

Leadership in the overly consociational system of power and rule of the European 
Union is not an easy talent to find. Projecting leadership beyond the internal sphere of 
party politics, national discourse and the European amalgamation of the two is a 
demanding job. Moreover, projecting one’s attitude, one’s action and its consequences 
to a broader European public is almost beyond an individual politician’s capacity. At 
best, they manage to permanently reconnect with the voters in their constituency. For 
the power-brokers, for instance in the leadership of the factions of the European 
Parliament, the matter is one of permanent balance between formal and informal 
processes of networking, argumentation, persuasion, application of policy-processes, 
and the pursuit of a cohesive path through manifold deliberations before sustainable 
decisions and results can be achieved. Never is only one topic on the mind and calendar 
of policy-makers. The management of time is certainly an art that is overly 
underdeveloped in the structures of European politics. Output-legitimacy of the overall 
process is influenced by this deficit, whenever issues of public interest surface without 
finding immediate political response and answer. Explaining the complexity of 
institutional procedures can easily be perceived as apologetic. 

An obvious difference exists between matters of a regulatory nature related to 
economic issues and those related to foreign policy questions. Economic issues 
normally do not invoke immediate political action and decision. The competences of 
democratic politics are limited to only framing market operations. This rarely happens 
under time pressure. It often takes too long for viable political decisions to emerge, yet 
the results might not stand any reality test. The legacy of the EU’s Lisbon Strategy to 
make the EU the most innovative and dynamic knowledge-based economy in the world 
was a good example. The Lisbon Strategy of the EU was outlined in 2000 and presented 
with pomp and circumstance. Its main content: To increase the EU’s employment rate 
from 60 to 70 percent; to fight poverty and social exclusion; and to improve gender 
equality, all as instruments to increase economic growth and social cohesion; to enhance 
innovation by dedicating 3 percent of the EU’s combined GDP to research and 
development; to conclude the Single Market by minimizing bureaucracy and 
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simplifying tax systems; and to enhance the EU-wide implementation of the Kyoto 
Protocol, meant to facilitate ecology-friendly sustainable growth. A mid-term review in 
late 2004 had to conclude with devastating results: The EU was about to completely fail 
in realizing its goals, an expert group of high ranking officials to the Economic and 
Finance Ministers of the EU stated. Productivity, economic growth and the creation of 
new jobs were still lagging behind, both compared with the US and in light of the EU’s 
own targets. In order to reach these targets, the annual growth of the EU’s economy was 
supposed to reach 3 percent per year. Full employment was to be reached on the basis of 
an employment rate of 70 percent, requiring the creation of 21 million new jobs. On 
average, the EU had grown only by 1.2 percent during the first half of the decade. The 
employment rate was 64.3 percent and productivity between European and American 
workers remained markedly different: In 1995, Europeans had produced 87 percent per 
hour of the work of their American colleagues, by 2004 this figure had gone down to 82 
percent. The main reason for this slowdown of Europe’s economic ambitions was the 
reluctance to implement sustainable and effective social and economic reforms in the 
leading economies of the EU. The reasons for this enormous underperformance of the 
EU were failures in national governance and not a market failure. They were also 
indicative of the absence of comprehensive economic governance on the EU level.*! In 
early 2005, the recently installed EU Commission under Jose Manuel Duräo Barroso 
was forced to correct the original ambitions of the Lisbon Strategy and plea for a new 
start under the overall imprecise heading of a “plea for growth and jobs.” Again, the 
EU had demonstrated that it was better in announcing its goals than in declaring how to 
implement them: New policy proposals promised to generate 3 percent economic 
growth and six million new jobs by 2010. How to achieve these goals amidst high 
unemployment rates across the EU, debt-ridden public budgets, and an ever-increasing 
productivity gap with the US, remained a secret even after the Lisbon Strategy’s mid- 
term review. 

Optimists might have hoped that inevitable economic decisions by the European 
Union might benefit from postponement. Economic policies are rarely projected as a 
matter of urgency although the European economic situation indicated otherwise. But, 
obviously, on economic matters politicians always find time for another complex 
analysis or go through endless deliberations on yet again the same matter. While the 
market or the voters and the media might lose patience, the speed of the process of 
socioeconomic decision-making is all too often disconnected from the urgency of the 
matter. This is also the case in matters of long-term political planning in external 
relations, such as foreign trade negotiations, development policies, global 
environmental issues. Crisis in foreign affairs however accelerate time and press for 
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immediate action.” Mostly, foreign policy is about events and too seldom about 
structures. After a serious terror attack, amid the escalation of a civil war or in the 
immediate aftermath of a power conflict stemming from election fraud in a neighboring 
country, the European Union - as all foreign policy actors — will be forced to react 
immediately. There is no time for scientific analysis and increasingly less room to 
justify the absence of a EU position with missing constitutional provisions to act, as was 
the poor excuse for not committing the EU in stronger ways to prevent the outbreak of 
the four Wars of Yugoslavian Succession during the 1990’s. 

It is not surprising that the logic of foreign policy can accelerate the speed of 
decision-making, provided the political will exists. Examples were the mediating role of 
the European Union in the Macedonian crisis of 2001 and in the Ukrainian crisis of 
2004. However, the EU policy toward the grave humanitarian crisis in Sudan’s Darfur 
province in 2004 again was an ambivalent combination of pronouncements, diplomatic 
mediation and resurging passivity. As foreign policy crises are also a matter of 
imminent media coverage, the pressure upon the EU not only to act, but to act both 
effectively and with sustainable results, is enormous. It is therefore appropriate that the 
European Union needs to massively increase its human resources and planning 
capacities if it truly wants to become a major actor in the foreign and security policy 
field perceived as acting with sustainable effects. Unlike efforts to generate economic 
growth, foreign policy answers must be immediate and cannot be relegated to some 
office dealing only with statistics. It is all the more astonishing how unfocused the 
budgetary implications of the increasing aims and tasks of the EU are in matters of 
foreign and security affairs. 

So far, the European Union has not been able to appropriately convince the 
European media to project itself as efficient and as a powerful contributor to European 
solutions. This cannot simply be blamed on the media. Whenever the European Union 
has been widely perceived as contributing to the solution of a genuine problem of our 
time, the media reaction was favorable. Whenever the EU performance is fuzzy and 
blurred, the media reacts accordingly. In order to reconnect the European idea and the 
institutions of Europe with the Union’s citizens, EU actors in leadership positions have 
to perform in a way that makes people proud of being European and enhances their 
claim in the ownership of the European integration process.” The overall media 
coverage of European Union events and developments increased across the EU, but the 
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image projected by the media about the work of the European Union is still highly 
ambivalent. Media coverage of EU actions has a strong impact on the perception of the 
EU’s efficiency and effectiveness. Spectacular political conflicts — such as the 
resignation of the Santer Commission in early 1999 or the failure to ratify the European 
Constitution in 2005 — were properly reported and triggered rising media interest in EU 
matters. But it remains difficult to turn this media interest toward “positive” news. 
Disputes in the European Council over the weighing of votes in the Council in the 
constitution-building process of the early twenty-first century were power struggles 
among diverging national interests. Rulings of the European Court of Justice are usually 
reported as expressions of the primacy of EU law and defeat for the national 
governments involved. But the less spectacular matters that regularly evolve from the 
thick web of multilevel governance and shared competences are hard to report on at all, 
let alone in categories of power conflicts or rule. So far, European policy makers have 
not developed a genuine culture of controversy that would enable the media to report 
about clear policy choices without linking it to the usual stereotypes about EU 
underperformance or EU irrelevance. Whenever the matter is serious and affects the life 
of many EU citizens — such as the issue of the service directive in 2006 or the question 
of roaming prices for cellular phones in 2007 — the European Parliament is correctly 
presented as a genuine and increasingly relevant power-broker in EU affairs. 

Often, it remains difficult to relate winners and losers of a certain policy process to a 
specific EU institution. Based on their national experience with democracy, the media 
are inclined to prefer such a constellation over the widely used deliberative and 
consensual decision-making in the EU. The quintessentially political nature of policy 
processes in the multilevel and interlocked governance system of the European Union is 
still a secret world to many of Europe’s media. 

The media coverage of European integration is a political but also an economic 
issue. Unlike in the US, in Europe print and electronic media are inevitably linked to the 
linguistic plurality of the continent. Over 600 TV channels with national coverage are 
one of the indicators of how intensive media consumption in the EU is. The revenue 
turnover of radio and television companies, approximately 62 billion euros annually, 
signifies the economic factor. Yet, European wide media, such as “EuroNews” with EU 
subsidized programs, and newspapers such as “EUReporter” or “The European” have 
never been able to challenge the market leadership of national programs and 
newspapers. As a consequence, the process of European integration can only gradually 
penetrate the established media scene in order to reach normal EU citizens. Leadership 
by persuasion and with patience becomes pivotal. 

As far as the level of political actors in the EU is concerned, leadership by 
persuasion and with patience is not only a question of convincing principled beliefs, 
solid arguments and the ability to organize majorities across national borders and within 
and across party lines leadership by persuasion also requires the ability to synchronize 
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divergent expectations, interests and goals, the mechanisms of the national and of the 
European level, a balance between symbolic and substantial politics. This has always 
been a constellation of “give and take,” a bargaining process in which short-term and 
long-term gains need not be symmetrical. The more the bargaining mass of EU matters 
has grown, the less zero-sum-games have to occur, or even be looked for. Today’s 
minor loss need not be weighed against a relational gain on the next day as there will 
always be other occasions and different priorities and constellations in the decision- 
making process. 

Strategic thinking is required if leadership is to be more than the tactical mastery of 
decision-making. The highly strategic nature of the EU Commission Presidency of 
Jacques Delors has often been lauded.” He knew how to combine progress in specific 
areas and issues with concrete timelines to turn goals into reality without getting lost in 
the mayhem of daily political bickering. This method was applied to pursue the creation 
and subsequent implementation of the Single Market (labeled “1992 project”). It was 
ultimately also applied as the successful strategy to implement the common European 
currency. Timelines to enter the next stage of the Monetary Union were linked with 
highly specific criteria defining the readiness of each member state to join full monetary 
union. 

Dense and trust-based cooperation between then French President Mitterrand and 
German Chancellor Kohl left other EU partners without any doubt that this path and 
strategy was a serious matter and would not be abandoned by either the German or the 
French government amid public discontent about the idea, its speedy implementation, or 
doubts about the solidity of its foundation. Finally, the common European currency 
came about, pushed by a common European interest of the two leading economies of 
the EU, although rooted in highly different reasons and expectations: While France was 
interested in sharing the strength of the German currency as soon as possible, Germany 
was interested in a strong common European currency. In the end, they agreed to a 
speedy implementation based on strict criteria for future fiscal policies laid out in the 
EU Stability and Growth Pact.”° All the more astonishing was the abandonment of the 
EU Stability and Growth Pact by a later German government in 2003/2004 in factual 
breach of European law. The content of the EU Stability and Growth Pact and its strict 
criteria as far as national fiscal and budgetary policies were concerned, was not only a 
matter of legitimate economic reasoning concerning the credibility of rigid criteria, such 
as the 3 percent mark for public deficit, which was not allowed to be reached without 
the consequence of a penalty. First and foremost, it was a matter of political credibility 
and reliability of EU law. Therefore, it was not astonishing to note that in other EU 
member states — both in euroskeptical countries and in smaller ones that often felt 


35 See Drake, Helen, Jacques Delors: A Political Biography, New York: Routledge, 2000. 
36 See Brunilla, Anne, et al. (eds.), The Stability and Growth Pact: The Architecture of Fiscal Policy in 
EMU, Houndmills: Palgrave, 2001. 
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“lectured” by the dominating economies — expressed grave disappointment about the 
obstructionist cherry-picking of Germany as far as its unwavering commitment to 
European law was concerned. 

On March 23, 2005, the EU reached a highly ambivalent compromise. Amidst the 
third year in a row with German public debt above the 3 percent limit of the Maastricht 
Criteria, and all in all ten out of twenty-five EU member states failing to reach the 
deficit limit of the Stability and Growth Pact, the strict application of the pact was 
softened. The new definition provides EU member states with a long list of exemptions, 
excusing them if they break the 3 percent budget deficit limit of the Stability and 
Growth Pact. The list includes increased aid spending in developing countries and many 
other exemptions, but mostly relevant was the recognition of the additional costs of 
German reunification, covered as costs for the overall European unification. Germany’s 
government had insisted that the country’s net transfer from West to East amounts to 4 
percent of the country’s economic power. While former German Finance Minister Theo 
Waigel, one of the architects of the original Stability and Growth Pact of 1997, 
criticized the softening of the Pact, and particularly his country’s change of attitude, a 
“shame,” the International Herald Tribune simply concluded that the reforms 
“effectively kill the EU’s growth and stability pact.” EU leaders, notably the 
obstructionist German and French governments, had to explain to the world their 
economic logic according to which debts could create sustainable jobs. By losing its 
economic anchor, the EU was slipping into a serious crisis. A leadership crisis on the 
national level of the two biggest EU member states was beginning to turn into a crisis of 
confidence for the EU project as a whole.” European integration was defined by its 
limits and no longer by its opportunities — to the detriment of all. 

It took the German parliamentary election of September 2005, and the French 
presidential election of May 2007, to somewhat turn the corner. The German Grand 
Coalition under Chancellor Angela Merkel was not the choice of the majority of 
Germans. It managed national politics by simply redefining the agenda. What had been 
a national disaster before the elections became an opportunity and a sign of hopeful 
change after the formation of the Grand Coalition. In European affairs, Chancellor 
Merkel demonstrated that she was a genuine successor to Helmut Kohl. With erudition 
and sensitivity she handled most European dossiers and gave new respect to the many 
smaller partners of Germany in the European concert. The first result was widely 


37 Bowley, Graham, “EU bends fiscal rules with treaty in trouble,” International Herald Tribune, 
March 23, 2005; also see Feldstein, Martin S., The Euro and the Stability Pact, Cambridge, Mass.: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 2005; Annett, Anthony, et al. (eds.), Reforming the Stability 
and Growth Pact, Washington D.C.: International Monetary Fund, 2005. 

38 See Paton, Nic, “Europe’s Crisis: It’s Not Just the Politics, it’s the Leadership,” Management Issues, 
News and Research, 24 June 2005, www.management-issues.com/display_page.asp?section= 
Research&id=2273, and it was even covered in Pakistan, see Wajahat, Ali, “Europe’s Leadership 
Crisis,” The Daily Times, 24 August 2005, www.dailytimes.com.pk/default.asp?page=story_29-6- 
2005_pg3_5. 
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lauded: The budgetary compromise in December 2005 enabled the EU to initiate its 
next budget cycle for the period 2007-2013. 

The global economic upswing helped the German government. In the course of 
2006, the atmosphere in the country turned positive for the first time in a decade. The 
unemployment rate went down to 9.1 percent, the increase in the state deficit was cut 
significantly and by June 2007, the European Commission declared that all charges 
against Germany for breaching the Stability and Growth Pact would cease. By the end 
of 2007, only Portugal, the Czech Republic, Romania, Hungary and Poland were seen 
as breaking the Maastricht Criteria of a 3 percent state deficit. Germany was lauded for 
an economic growth rate of around 2.5 percent in 2007 and in 2008, the highest since 
German unification. Unemployment across the European Union came down to less than 
7 percent in 2008, the best figure in years, while the inflation rate was not expected to 
go above 2 percent. Economic upswing helped to re-launch the political project of 
European integration. 

The economic improvement across the EU came almost parallel to the election of 
Nicolas Sarkozy as new President of France in May 2007. His energetic style and tough 
activities were the strongest signal in a decade that France also wanted to bring to an 
end its internal frustration, helplessness and depression. Europe would certainly benefit 
would its two biggest economies regain self-confidence and, moreover, would again be 
able to define European integration from the vantage point of its opportunities. The first 
effect of this new and welcome attitude was the input of the French President in the 
process to realize the Treaty of Lisbon in 2007. Much more practical socio-economic 
steps had to follow. Optimists began to signal that France and Germany were returning 
to the necessary path of reform while pessimists saw a difference between reform 
rhetoric and (sluggish) reform performance. The German government, for instance, 
portrayed itself successfully as a pro-climate force during its EU Presidency in the first 
half of 2007. But when the European Commission presented legislative proposals to 
implement the overall strategy of reducing 20 percent of carbon dioxid emission and 
increasing renewable energy resources to 20 percent by 2020 (very much promulgated 
by the German Chancellor Merkel), this proposal received strong opposition from all 
political parties in Germany, including the government parties of the Grand Coalition. 
Deciding in Brussels and defending Brussels’ decisions in the national capital remained 
a sensitive and often incoherent element in EU multi-level governance, not only in 
Germany. 


6. National Drawbacks Overcast Input-legitimacy 


It cannot be denied that the language of European constitutionalism raises concern 
and fear among a good number of citizens across the European Union. For different 
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reasons, they air resentment or caution as far as further integration is concerned. 
Skepticism about the European idea, fear of overly centralized European harmonization, 
outright nationalism, parochialism and fear of losing one’s local identity to anonymous 
and faraway forces, frustration with efficiency and effectiveness of European policy 
procedures, general resentment against the political establishment, anti-politics and 
populism with multiple possibilities of content, object and presence are common 
reactions. 

Across the European Union, the question of how to deal in a coherent and 
synchronized manner with matters of xenophobic populism and anti-European 
nationalism remains unresolved.” It is the most explicit challenge to both European 
integration and European democracy so far. Not handled with sensitivity and caution, it 
includes the potential to unravel some of the integration threads and some components 
of the democratic political culture that the European Union is always swift in defining 
as its underlying values. 

A delicate case challenging the normative and legal cohesion of the European Union 
has surfaced after the 2004 election to the European Parliament. Along with the national 
conservative Union for Europe of the Nations that has existed since the 1999 election, 
the new formation Independence/Democracy has become the most outspoken advocate 
of Euroskepticism inside the European Parliament. After Bulgaria and Romania joined 
the EU in 2007, the number of members of the European Parliament was extended from 
732 to 785 for the remainder of the election period 2004-2009. Paradoxically, both 
euroskeptical groups found further support among the new Bulgarian and Romanian 
members of the European Parliament. For a short period in 2007, even a far right, neo- 
fascist group was in existence (Identity, Tradition, Sovereignty). Since most of the 32 
non-inscrit members of the European Parliament (for the remainder of the period 2004- 


39 Across the European Union, similar trends occurred since the 1980s, although the local context 
differed in each particular case. To mention only the most prominent examples: “Front National” in 
France gained 15 percent of votes as of 1984, and during the presidential election in 2002, its 
candidate Jean-Marie Le Pen received 17 percent, reaching the second round of voting against 
incumbent President Jacques Chirac; “Vlaams Blok” in Belgium was renamed “Vlaams Belang” in 
2004; by then it had become the third largest political force in Flanders with 18 percent of votes, 
gaining most votes during the communal elections in Anvers and Mechelen in 2000; Italy’s “Lega 
Nord,” together with the countries neo-fascists entered the central government under Prime Minister 
Silvio Berlusconi in 1994, and again in 2001; Austria’s “Free Party” under Jörg Haider was able to 
join the government as junior partner after it had gained 26.9 percent during the national elections in 
2000; in the Netherlands, the “List Pim Fortuyn”, named after its slain leader, achieved 17 percent in 
the 2002 national election, becoming the second biggest political force in the country; in Denmark, 
the “Danish People’s Party” under the leadership of Pia Kjärsgaard joined the government after it 
gained 12 percent of votes in the 2001 national elections; in Germany’s free state Hamburg, the party 
“Offensive rule of law” under its leader Ronald Schill joined the cities government in 2001 after 
gaining 19.4 percent of votes; one should also mention the Norwegian “Progress Party” gaining 15 
percent under its chairman Carl Hagen in the 2001 national election and the Swiss “People’s Party” 
under Christoph Blocher, who joined his country’s government in 2004. The main topics 
overlapping among the highly diverse national-populist parties in the EU are: anti-immigration, law 
and order, anti-EU and social populism in the age of globalization. See Baus, Thomas, 
Rechtspopulistische Parteien, Sankt Augustin: Konrad Adenauer Stiftung, 2005. 
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2009) must be considered euroskeptical or even anti-European, the attitude represented 
by these parliamentarians has gained a firm place at the heart of the EU institution 
always cherished for being the most pro-integration and pro-European. Along with a 
strong contingent of representatives of the far left, the skeptical positions on 
parliamentary democracy and on European integration have never been as loud in either 
Brussels or Strasbourg. Given the prevailing resentments across the European Union, 
euroskeptical, anti-immigration or anti-parliamentary, positions will most likely 
continue to be heard in the European Parliament for many more years to come. 

The different signs of national drawbacks from the cause of European integration 
are variants of the same topic. The future of the nation state in the age of European 
integration and overall globalization has become unclear and clouded. A reconfiguration 
of the role and relevance of the nation state has become inevitable and it does not 
happen without tensions in practically all member states. Mostly, the contested issues 
are variants of welfare state reforms necessary to reduce the scope of state intervention. 
Historically speaking, the welfare state has been the sibling of the nation state. With the 
process of European integration, the European nation state has been transformed and 
Europeanized. The welfare state in Europe has not yet been Europeanized. This 
produces the tensions visible across the EU. It has become necessary to recalibrate the 
role of individual responsibility and the scope of trans-national European-wide social 
solidarity. The issues are vexing and the debates controversial. They will remain so for 
many years to come. These debates are intensified by the consequences of migration 
into the European Union, notably of people of Islamic faith and with non-European 
background. The related challenges are complex. They cannot be resolved by politics of 
fear, but certainly also no longer by politics of denial. 

For many decades, West Europeans had become used to perceiving politics as the 
way toward fulfilling their claim rights. The state was the service-agency that 
guaranteed continuous affluence. Obviously, this traditional role of the nation state has 
come to an end. As the nation state has come under pressure to redefine its role and 
purpose, it can no longer deliver the socioeconomic means of security, with which it 
became inextricably associated. Its old role as guarantor of national security has long 
been replaced by its role as guarantor of economic security. Not being able to fulfill this 
role anymore is frustrating for national political actors and generates political discontent 
in many EU member states. Yet, it is the right and best way ahead to position Europe in 
the age of globalization. Europeanization impacts traditional constitutional and political 
prerogatives of the nation state, while the EU member states are simultaneously losing 
powers and loyalty to the level of regions within their own states. Sometimes, the quest 
for a reinvigorated national patriotism can be heard. Increasingly, this quest becomes a 
hollow phrase if it is not connected to the simultaneous process of developing European 
constitutionalism. 
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In Central and Eastern Europe, the situation has been of a reverse logic from the 
trends in Western Europe. The effects, however, are not all too different. As in Western 
Europe, the communist state with its planned economy was largely perceived as 
guarantor of economic security, albeit in the absence of prosperity and political 
freedom. As this economic security went hand in hand with political repression, the 
legitimacy and credibility of all public order came increasingly under pressure. Since 
the end of communism, the Central and Eastern European states have been trying to 
recalibrate the role of the state under conditions of pluralism. The credibility of 
leadership and political parties has remained severely strained. The enormous and 
almost permanent changes in the structures of parties and parliamentary majorities since 
1989 indicate a fragile and still transient political culture. 

With EU membership of many post-communist countries, Western European states 
started to encounter Central and Eastern European states amidst a common situation of 
deep uncertainty about the future path of their societies. This constellation has 
exponentially enhanced the leadership problem for Europe as a whole. Many old 
concepts of how to guarantee stability and modernization under external pressure do not 
work anymore. New concepts might undermine either the stability or the leadership it 
takes to manage the challenging transformation and modernization. The European 
Union cannot resolve this dilemma on behalf of the European nation states. The 
European nation states encountered each other during a new period of European 
unification. Unresolved matters of loyalty, dilemmas of identity, and socio-economic 
uncertainty were visible across Europe during the first decade of the twenty-first 
century. The joy of overcoming the division of the continent has been replaced by an 
unresolved agenda of uncertainty. Across the EU, people have to learn again that 
uncertainty might be the inherent nature of pluralism and of the diversity Europe can 
enjoy today in freedom and peace. With an intuitive reflex, many people both in the old 
West and in the new West of Europe try to preserve structures that have become dear to 
them. By avoiding change, they might realize too late that this can only end in 
stagnation and stasis. The current destiny of the European nation state is the 
management of societal change, not the fulfillment of big visions, theories or ideologies. 
In the management of change and transformation, all European nation states will benefit 
from the exchange of experiences, from joint efforts and a common search for new 
horizons. To facilitate this process is the promise of European integration. It neither 
rescues the nation state nor makes it obsolete. European integration has become an 
indispensable partner of the nation state in managing the Europe-wide social change and 
cultural and political implications. The European Union is part of the solution and not 
part of the problem that the nation state is facing amid a recalibration of its purpose and 
reach. 

“For the sake of Europe” the European nation states need to be supported by the 
European Union in redefining their purpose. Otherwise, nationalistic parochialism could 
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further grow. The European nation states have lost much of their credibility in the age of 
imperialism and nationalism. They overstretched their competition and antagonisms to 
the point of self-destruction. They have lost the capacity to pursue independent national 
policies. The logic of economic interdependence has facilitated the recognition of 
permeable national political structures as economic interdependence generated 
unprecedented affluence. Yet, across Central and Eastern Europe, the nation state 
remains the fulfillment of national aspirations of freedom. For those European states 
that were prevented by totalitarian rule from participating in the earlier West European 
experiences of shared sovereignty, the aspiration toward prosperity has been a 
legitimate motivation for joining the European Union. Neither in their case nor in the 
case of the Western European EU member states has the issue of the future purpose of 
the nation state been resolved successfully. 

The ordering of competencies in the European multi-level system of governance 
will be a matter of continuous reconsideration of loyalty, legitimacy, and democratic 
accountability in Europe. Its interpretation will also keep the European Court of Justice 
busy. Ordering competencies in a complex multilevel system of governance is a 
daunting and complex process and not a matter of one venerable pronouncement. 
Competencies require not only transparency and accountability in legal terms. They 
require successful practical actions. The legitimacy of the newly emerging European 
order of competencies will be decisive for the lasting recognition of the European body 
politic. The successful use of constitutionally defined competences is the crossroads 
where output-legitimacy and input-legitimacy of the European body politic do meet. 


7. The Problem: Not European Integration, but Post-modern Democracy 


At its core, the dilemma European integration is confronted with is not just about 
integration. The seriously relevant normative disputes over the evolution of the 
European body politic and its order of competences are not caused primarily by the 
structures of European politics. Their resolution is relative to the structures of European 
politics. The core of the normative disputes over the public order in the European body 
politic is about democracy, its claims, opportunities and demands and, most 
importantly, its limits. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth century, the European nation states developed 
as the framework to protect, strengthen and support the nations of Europe through the 
means of their state. During the twentieth century, this process repeated itself wherever 
a European empire dissolved — in the German, the Austro-Hungarian, the Ottoman and 
the Czarist Russian cases. The process of national harmonization in clearly defined and 
uncontested boundaries has been completed as far as the various successor states of the 
German and of the Austro-Hungarian empires are concerned. It has not yet been 
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completed among the successor states of the Ottoman and Tsarist Russian Empires. In 
these regions, more than in Western Europe, supranationalism is sometimes perceived 
as an outright threat. And unfortunately, the immediate national neighbor is often still a 
source of fear.” 

Simultaneously with the transformation of empires into nation states under full 
sovereignty, the claim for democratic rule of law, separation of power, and popular 
participation grew throughout the nineteenth and twentieth century. Popular sovereignty 
and national sovereignty became intrinsically linked concepts. The nation state became 
the guarantor of national sovereignty and popular sovereignty alike. The convincing 
strength of this concept could not be destroyed by totalitarian rule either under the Nazis 
in Germany or under communism in Central and Eastern Europe. With the end of 
European dictatorships during the second half of the twentieth century and into the first 
decade of the twenty-first century, the nexus between national sovereignty and popular 
sovereignty was reconfirmed in each single case. In the meantime, however, both the 
nation state and the concept of popular sovereignty and democracy have undergone 
enormous transformations. European integration has permeated the homogenizing 
claims of the nation state and has initiated a voluntary, in fact a democratic, process of 
pooling of sovereignty on the European level. Democracy based on the idea that only 
the nation state can serve as the protector of the internal freedom of each nation has 
been enlarged and includes a European dimension: The European Union also protects 
those civil rights that legitimize its nation states. 

Europe has been exposed to unprecedented levels of emigration unrelated to the 
original notion of any of the European nations and their condition. The reasons were 
manifold: Ironically, citizens from former colonies migrated to the lands of their former 
rulers; ethnic minorities migrated to the centers of their nation once their own state 
allowed them to do so; economic migration turned guest workers into permanent 
citizens; refugees from all over the world requested civil rights; and legal and illegal 
pressure has build up in recent years as a peaceful, welcoming, affluent and stable 
European Union has become a magnetic force particularly for people from the former 
Soviet Union and from North Africa. Original patterns of migration have changed and 
new ports of call have become prominent: In 2003, out of 1.6 million migrants into the 
EU, 594,000 went to Spain, followed by Italy with 511,000. Germany, in 2002 still the 
country with the highest number of migrants, received 144,000 new people, Great 
Britain 103,000, and France only 55,000.*' 


40 See Kupchan, Charles A. (ed.), Nationalism and Nationalities in the New Europe, Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1995. 

41 See Eurostat. European Demography in 2003, August 31, 2004, http://epp.eurostat.ec. 
europa.eu/cache/ITY_PUBLIC/3-3 1082004-BP/EN/3-31082004-BP-EN.PDF. 
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While Europe was traditionally a continent of emigrants, it has become a continent 
of immigrants. European democracy has not stayed in step with this development, 
whereas European integration has done so, albeit in a highly ambivalent way: Long- 
term studies indicate that European citizens increasingly consider non-Europeans, and 
no longer co-Europeans from other EU member states, as “the other:” As of 1988, for 
63 percent of Germans, the Turks were perceived as “the other,” 56 percent of the 
French pointed to Arabs, 45 percent of Britons mentioned Asians as “the other.” The 
more homogeneous a migration group, the stronger is the ethnocentric reaction of 
indigenous Europeans.** In Great Britain, for instance, numerically the Irish were the 
biggest group of foreigners in the 1980’s. But Asians and not the Irish were perceived 
as “the others.” Unlike earlier boundaries among European nations across Europe 
during the first half of the twentieth century, in the early twenty-first century Europe 
perceives non-European migrants and no longer co-Europeans as “the others.” This 
corresponds with a usual pattern of polity-formation: 


Table 7: Muslims in the European Union 


EU member state Muslim population Percentage of Muslim 
population“ 
Austria 372.800 4.2 % (4,5%) 
Belgium 382.870 3.7% 
Bulgaria 950.000-1.000.000 12-13 % 
Cyprus 210.000 22 % (27,5%) 
Czech Republic 20.000-30.000 2-3 % 
Denmark 151.500 2.8 % 
Estonia 5.000-10.000 0.36-0.72 % 
France 5.000.000 8.1% 
Finland 21.000 0.4 % 
Germany 3.400.000 3.9 % (4.1%) 
Greece 372.600 3.5 % (3.4%) 
Great Britain 1.591.000 2.7 % 
Hungary 3.000 0.02 % (0.03) 


42 For a broader perspective see Pooley, Colin G., Migrants, Emigrants and Immigrants: A History of 
Migration, New York: Routledge, 1991; Geddes, Andrew, The Politics of Migration and 
Immigration in Europe, London: Sage, 2003; Cuschieri, Marvin Andrew, Europe’s Migration Policy 
Towards the Mediterranean: The Need for Reconstruction of Policy-Making, ZEI Discussion Paper 
C 168, Bonn: Center for European Integration Studies, 2007. 

43 See Riketta, Michael, and Roland Wakenhut, (eds.), Europabild und Europabewusstsein: 
Bestandsaufnahme der europdischen Forschung und sozialpsychologische Forschungsperspektiven, 
Frankfurt/London: IKO Publishers, 2002:46—54. 

44 See Zentrum für Türkeistudien, (ed.), “Euro-Islam: Eine Religion etabliert sich in Europa,” ZfT 
Aktuell, 102 (2004): 41-42. 
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Ireland 10.000 0.2 % 

Italy 705.000 1.2% 

Latvia 3.000 0.12 % (0.13%) 
Lithuania 7.000 1.9 % (0.2%) 
Luxembourg 7.500 1.6 % 

Malta 3.000 0.8 % (0.7%) 
Netherlands 750.628 4.6% 

Poland 4.000 0.005 % (0.01%) 
Portugal 40.000 0.4 % 

Romania 90.000 0.4 % 

Slovakia 10.829 0.2 % 

Slovenia 30.247 1.6 % (1.5%) 
Spain 402.000 1.0% 

Sweden 305.500 3.4% 


A dividing line between “we” and “them” has been the usual trajectory as a line of 
demarcation for building political order and political identity. Across the European 
Union, Muslim migrants are often considered to be “foreign.” In the meantime, many of 
them have become EU citizens or obtained the right to permanent residency. This trend 
has brought forward the religious issue beyond the simple division between “we” and 
“them.” 


uncertainty across Europe about how to cope with a new dimension of plurality and 


Debates about the Islamic veil are but a superficial expression of the new 


minority. The implications for integration policies, for issues of citizenship, language, 
religion, including religious service and education, but also for matters of foreign 
policy, including the war against terror and the struggle with Islamic fundamentalism, 
are enormous. They obviously challenge the traditional cohesion and basis of European 
democracy, although their figure does not exceed 3.5 percent of the overall EU 
population. Yet, Islam has become the second largest religion in sixteen EU member 
states. A possible EU membership of Turkey would increase the percentage of Muslims 
in the EU to 15 percent (that is to say to a total of 90 million people). It is noteworthy 
that the Muslim population in the “old” fifteen member states of the EU has grown from 
6.8 million in 1982 to 15.2 million in 2003. The European Muslim community is 
younger than the non-Muslim communities in Europe, thus adding to the sense of 
uncertainty among many non-Muslims in the EU. 


45 See Kroes, Rob, Them and Us: Questions of Citizenship in a Globalizing World, Urbana: University 
of Illinois Press, 2000; Siedentop, Larry, Democracy in Europe, London: Penguin Books, 2000: 189- 
214 (“Europe, Christianity and Islam”); Garton Ash, Timothy, The Free World: Why a Crisis of the 
West Reveals the Opportunity of Our Time, London: Allen Lane, 2004: 62-63. 
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These migration trends have grown in size and presence while European democracy 
itself has undergone a second fundamental transformation beside the process of 
integration. European democracy, by and large, has become value-free, if not value- 
relativistic. The controversial debate 2003/2004 about the inclusion of a reference to 
God in the Constitutional Treaty has demonstrated the dominance of liberal humanism 
and laicistic notions of statehood over the recognition of a public role for religion in 
today’s EU, and the dominance of individual choice over authority, and of post-modern 
culture over traditionally binding norms. These cultural patterns, however, did not help 
the European Union in dealing with its new Muslim citizens and their religious creed 
and vitality. Since the end of World War II — the most massive moral assault on 
Europe’s identity, triggering a moral and also religious rejuvenation immediately after 
1945 — religiosity has continuously decreased across Western European Christian 
societies. Among strong segments in all Western European societies, religious creed, 
habits and knowledge have been replaced by secular notions of ethical conduct and 
liberal humanism. With the end of communist oppression, most societies of Central and 
Eastern Europe have begun to undergo similar processes of self-secularization. 

Muslim communities, in turn, do not tend to follow this pattern of European 
secularization. Their culture has always been religious-based, if not dominated. As they 
look for self-assertion in a foreign environment, many Muslims while living in Europe 
resort to stronger, even radical and violent variations of Islamic teaching. Since the 
Islamic issue has become a permanent topic of fear and concern for terrorism in the 
West, this trend has accelerated. The legacy of “9/11” has generated fear among many 
secular Westerners and an undeniable radicalization of Muslims living in the West, no 
matter how many others build brave bridges and support the Europeanization of Islam.“ 
This has led to cataclysmic eruptions challenging most European notions and illusions 
about multiculturalism. In fact, Europe’s variant of multiculturalism never took shape 
under the organizing umbrella of a civil religion and a constitution-based patriotism as 
in the United States. Europe’s variant of multiculturalism was defined by an excessive 
primacy for tolerance, parallel life styles and a weak, if not naive concept of political 
integration. The challenge of fundamentalist Islam has shocked many European citizens 
and forced a good number of proponents of Europe’s variant of multiculturalism to 
confront reality. 

In Europe, Muslims do not struggle with pious Christians. They struggle with the 
concept of liberal secularism and libertarian humanism that tries to define their 
religiosity and tradition as pre-enlightenment and hence in need of correction. The idea 
of religious tolerance in Europe grew with its valuable meaning after the religious wars 
on the continent. Not all its subsequent developments ended in outright secularization. 


46 See Al Sayyad, Nezar, and Manuel Castells (eds.), Muslim Europe or Euro-Islam: Politics, Culture 
and Citizenship in the Age of Globalization, Lanham: Lexington Books, 2002; Leggewie, Claus, The 
Emergence of Euro-Islam?: Mosques and Muslims in the Federal Republic of Germany, Bad 
Homburg: Herbert Quandt Stiftung, 2002. 
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But the dominating zeitgeist of Europe as it encounters fundamentalist Islam in the early 
twenty-first century is one of secularization, defensive Christianity and cultural 
liberalism. Europe of the twenty-first century has one of the least religious populations 
in the world. In Malta, 95 percent of the population believes in God. In Estonia the 
figure is as low as 16 percent. According to a 2005 Eurobarometer, the other EU 
member states range in between. “A continent that is full of ancient churches and 
religious shrines,” an observer sadly wrote, “is increasingly empty of practicing 


religion.’ 


In France, Great Britain, Germany, Belgium and the Netherlands regular 
church attendance has gone down to around or less than 10 percent of the population. 
Some Mediterranean catholic countries present higher numbers. Church attendance in 
Scandinavian or Central European countries is even lower. Strange enough, in its active 
non-religiosity, Europe has become exceptional. 

Many Muslims migrated to Europe in order to escape state oppression or poverty in 
their homelands. In Europe, an increasing number of Muslim migrants practice a strong, 
often rigid form of Islam that helps them to maintain their inner stability and 
personality. The Europe they encounter is not simply a Europe of tolerance that has 
allowed them to enter its territory. It is not even a world that is different in its own 


religiosity. 


Table 8: Belief in God in the European Union” 


Malta 95 percent 
Cyprus 90 percent 
Romania 90 percent 
Greece 81 percent 
Portugal 81 percent 
Poland 80 percent 
Italy 74 percent 
Ireland 73 percent 
Slovakia 61 percent 
Spain 59 percent 
Austria 54 percent 
Lithuania 49 percent 
Germany 47 percent 
Luxembourg 44 percent 
Hungary 44 percent 
Belgium 43 percent 


47 European Union, European Commission, Eurobarometer 225: Social Values, Science and 
Technology, June 2005, http://ec.europa.eu/public_opinion/archives/ebs/ebs_225_report_en.pdf. 

48 Reid, T. R., The United States of Europe: The New Superpower and the End of American 
Supremacy, op.cit: 215. 

49 European Commission, Eurobarometer 225: Social Values, Science and Technology, June 2005, 
op.cit. 
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Finland 41 percent 
Bulgaria 40 percent 
United Kingdom 38 percent 
Latvia 37 percent 
Slovenia 37 percent 
France 34 percent 
Netherlands 34 percent 
Denmark 31 percent 
Sweden 23 percent 
Czech Republic 19 percent 
Estonia 16 percent 


From their point of view, many Muslims have entered a continent that they perceive 
as a-religious and agnostic. For them, Europe is relativistic, but highly radical in the 
claim that liberal humanism is the ultimate stage of human progress. Political liberalism 
is the laudable and noble philosophy that limits power and rule in Europe. Libertarian 
cultural liberalism, however, has developed into another variant of fundamentalism in 
Europe. Self-critique is said to be part of its strength, but in its dealings with matters of 
religion and personal morality, libertarian cultural liberalism is rigid, and often 
insensitive if not bluntly ignorant of other people’s principled beliefs. As libertarian 
cultural liberalism is skeptical about the value of principled belief in the first place, its 
proponents find it difficult to draw limits on their self-proclaimed right to criticize 
others or to force self-critique upon themselves. 

The problem of value-relativism is not new to Europe. It has been intensified with 
the emerging challenge, if not outright threat of Islamic fundamentalism. As long as 
Europe’s liberalism was only under threat from the absent enemy of communism on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain and from the absent enemy that is Europe’s history with 
Nazi totalitarianism and religious warfare that came from within, the discourse was 
highly academic and without practical relevance. In face of the presence of radical Islam 
in Europe, the issue has begun to put Europe’s democratic cohesion and the argument 
for it under pressure. 

There has always been overt consensus that European integration could only have 
happened among democratic European countries. Democracy was always understood as 
the founding stone on which, and only on which, European integration could come 
about and flourish. No integration without democracy: This logic started as a principle 
of ordering the relations among Europe’s states until it finally stretched to become the 
guiding principle for ordering the internal structures of the integration process. In 
overcoming the democratic deficit, European integration was assumed to reach its 
ultimate and indestructible peak. Proponents of this argument rarely reflected on the 
underlying rationale and the binding glue of democracy, the sources and roots of its 
meaning and sustainability. 
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Libertarian liberalism has become a challenge to the logic of the edifice on which 
Europe has been built. This affects Europe’s Christian identity, but as a consequence 
also the public space of other religious identities in Europe. Cultural liberalism and 
value-relativism cannot produce and regenerate the moral resources and foundation that 
it takes to root democracy and help it to be better linked to European integration. The 
discourse about the relationship between European integration and European democracy 
has found consent: Without a proper establishment of parliamentary democracy, 
European integration will undermine the foundation upon which it is built. As for the 
relationship between European democracy and its very foundation and source, this 
discourse has not been focused yet, let alone has it generated potential consent. But 
there can be no doubt that the concept of secular, liberal humanism is not sufficient to 
root European democracy and Europe’s emerging constitutional patriotism. Europe 
needs to rediscover its public religious space. 

European constitutional patriotism — either in the national context or on the level of 
the European Union — cannot blossom through the sheer invocation of its name. One of 
its most indispensable roots has to be addressed again in Europe, the re-evaluation of 
the moral, that is to say pre-institutional, roots of democracy, including the role of 
religion in public life. Religion can gain a public space to the benefit of European 
integration as has been demonstrated by the first inter-religious dialogue organized 
jointly by the European Commission, the European Parliament and the European 
Council in May 2007. This event showed the right way ahead in order to make use of 
the moral resources of religion for the secular project of European integration. 

Civic sense is among the essential virtues rooted in Europe’s long tradition. 
Reinvigorating civic sense or making it grow is not a matter of political decision and its 
executive implementation. It has to grow from within a society and will always be 
related to the sense of purpose and the degree of loyalty it can generate. Whether or not 
a combination of the many specific national and one common European civic sense will 
come into life has become the most critical normative test case for Europe’s nation 
states and for the European Union alike. 
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XI. Academic Evaluation: Theorizing European Integration 


1. Coming Full Circle: Federation as Union 


Finally, the European Union ought to be recognized for what it always was intended 
to be: a federation. The European Union is a distinctively federal structure with a wide 
array of functions that are best described as multilevel governance in a European polity 
encompassing states and citizens alike. The European Union is more than the 
combination of its parts. It is a body politic in its own right, a composed federation with 
ambivalent combinations of strong and weak federal qualities. Yet it is more than a 
moot phenomenon that can only be defined in antithesis to existing states. The 
European Union, for all intents and purpose, is what its name says, a Union. This 
reflects its genuine political character and ambition and hence its difference to other 
existing forms of political authority, be they states, nations or empires. The purpose of 
the European Union has to be recognized as political — as was the original idea of the 
Founding Fathers of European integration after World War II. Although purpose and 
goal of the EU are constitutionally defined as political, its method of policymaking has 
by and large remained functional. The impulses for the advancement of the EU are a 
combination of social constructivism, formal and informal political lobbying through 
legally established institutions based on principled beliefs of the political actors 
involved, and external pressure. 

Federalism is the territorial variant of pluralism, as Karl Loewenstein aptly argued 
decades ago when discussing “the original telos of federalism as the vertical control of 
political power.” Together with individual rights, federalism and pluralism execute “the 
function as a sort of shock absorber within the power process,” he wrote.’ Any social 
grouping that generates, executes and claims authority over people requires legitimacy, 
loyalty and purpose. A political Union has to be manifest in its constitutional character. 
A Union is not a contingent political promise, intended to last until limited interests are 
consummated. A political Union needs to be rooted in shared values, goals and 
commitments that are accepted by all participants of the Union to last potentially for an 
unlimited period of time. A political Union cannot be conceived without a set of 
permanent institutions with decision-making competences, without a territory defined 
by boundaries, and without a political purpose expressing interests and projecting 
ambitions, if not power. There can be no doubt that the European Union possesses all 
these qualities that identify it as a Union. As a Union, by definition, it is a federation. 

The traditional use of the terms “federation” and “confederation” was intended to 
distinguish between strong and weak forms of federal unity. This distinction, invented 


1 Loewenstein, Karl, Political Power and the Governmental Process, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1965 (2nd ed.):286. 
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in the nineteenth century, long before the European Union came into existence, began as 
a useful instrument of political theory to better understand the different depth and 
intention among federal political systems within single states. As far as the theoretical 
reflection about the character of European integration is concerned, the distinction 
between federation and confederation, Murray Forsyth rightly argues, “has tended to 
become frozen into a rigid antithesis...and preoccupation with the antithesis has the 
unfortunate effect of deflecting the eye from the common union element in federal 
systems, and also from the more subtle gradation in the strength and weakness of 
unions.” 

Parallel with the process of European integration, the body of literature dealing 
theoretically with this new phenomenon of Europe has grown to fill shelves. Although 
purpose and meaning of some of this literature are not always evident, a huge mass of 
thoughtful insights and stimulating reflections have been added to the overall social 
science literature. Some of the academic literature on European integration claims to 
offer a comprehensive theory as to how it ought to be understood. Others declare 
integration theory dead, obviously in light of an ever more complex process of 
integration that has gone out of control for one-dimensional theory-building. The 
approach of the academic literature on European integration is as diverse as it could be. 
Some texts are normative, others are prescriptive. Some build on social science theories, 
others on empirical research that is dealing with hard-core facts of integration. Some 
focus on “history-making” events, such as treaty formation and treaty revision, others 
look into the daily operational mechanisms of the EU’s institutions and their decision- 
making patterns. Some claim to be authoritative on “path-dependencies” in European 
integration, others object to such a deterministic view, or even question the very 
character of the EU as a genuine body politic. Some theoretical work truly builds on 
earlier efforts and conducts a serious academic conversation, other academic 
contributions are, sorry to say, autistic and self-referential.” 

Remarkable paradigmatic changes have occurred in the course of five decades of 
academic occupation with European integration. According to Thomas Kuhn, 
paradigms constitute the defining categories of research. They assume ontological 
evidence about social and other realities that can be used to deepen our epistemological 
understanding. The matter of something seems clearly and objectively evident, and it is 
a question of knowledge growth that allows better understanding of its meaning and 
purpose. Scientific work continues until it reaches a point of accomplishment and 
exhaustion. It will be challenged by what Kuhn labeled a “scientific revolution,” which 


2 Forsyth, Murray, “The Political Theory of Federalism: The Relevance of Classical Approaches,” in: 
Hesse, Joachim Jens, and Vincent Wright (eds.), Federalizing Europe?: The Costs, Benefits, and 
Preconditions of Federal Political Systems, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1996: 32. 

3 For a good overview of the theoretical approaches see Cini, Michelle, and Angela K. Bowne (eds.), 
European Union Studies, Houndmills: Palgrave Macmillan, 2006. 
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subsequently leads to the establishment of a new paradigm.’ As the old paradigm in its 
time, the new one will be rooted in shared common beliefs of those scholars building 
their work around this new supposition. 

As far as academic work on the processes of European integration is concerned, 
there have been a series of scientific revolutions and even revolutions within 
revolutions. While some of the literature has been outright dissident, questioning the 
premises of preceding arguments in the scholarly community, other texts have 
contributed to the overall search with variations and specifications of a given paradigm, 
yet amounting to a factual change of perspective. Most of the academic literature on the 
processes of European integration is inclined to begin by stating in an almost ritualistic 
way that European integration is not about state-formation. Some authors say this with 
distinctive normative clarity, definitely wanting to prevent state-formation through the 
EU. Others say it almost unintentionally, as if to offer an excuse for delving into the 
sphere of a Union, which still is all too often under legitimacy scrutiny among scholars 
that study its deliberations and decisions. Turned around, the obsession with defining 
the European Union and its underlying integration process as definitely not leading to a 
state (or a “super-state,” as the more despicable expression of the same critical feeling 
goes”) indicates the obvious importance of European integration and the pressure under 
which the traditional state-centrism of most political and social science has come. 

In fact, there is no objectivity in the study of the European integration process. 
Presupposed and more or less principled beliefs of scholars in the field are as common 
as the prejudice of scholars about the character of principled beliefs among actors that 
make the European Union work and advance. One commonality is striking among 
practically all the different schools and trends of academic reasoning about European 
integration: Most of it takes the functions and procedures of the European Union (in 
earlier decades: of the European Economic Communities or the European Community) 
as starting point and framework for its own premises and deductions, conclusions and 
prescriptions. Either “history-making” events — that is to say treaty revisions — or 
regular operational mechanisms of policy-making — agenda-setting, policy-formulation, 
formal and informal negotiations, bargaining and the logic of compromises, finally 
policy implementation and assessment of policy implications — are perennial topics that 
surface in the academic work on European integration. None of this is questionable, let 
alone illegitimate. All of it has contributed to our understanding of European integration 
as a process and a polity. But for most of the time, the question “how?” has 
overshadowed the question “why?.” We can say a lot about how the European Union 
operates, advances, turns cycles and advances again. But we have often been confused 
why it happened, or why it happened notwithstanding powerful arguments of logic and 


4 Kuhn, Thomas, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962. 
5 See Morgan, Glyn, The Idea of the European Superstate: Public Justification and European 
Integration, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2005. 
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scholarly reasoning. The academic reflection on European integration has largely been 
defined by the functional method used by political actors to generate integration. It has 
almost become a victim of this primacy for function — as the integration process itself 
often became. 

The history of European integration gives many examples of how European 
integration was advanced at critical moments or relaunched after periods of stasis, of 
stagnation or even regression. Always, a new beginning was made possible because of 
political choices, political leadership and political commitment. Time and again this has 
supported the assumption that European integration first and foremost is a political 
operation. Surprisingly enough, social and political science studies on European 
integration have often been less political than the issue of their study, no matter its 
deficiencies. “The underlying technicity” of European integration, as Murray Forsyth 
calls it,° has also shaped the succeeding academic reasoning about it. The choice made 
by Jean Monnet, by Robert Schuman and in later decades by the authors of the Single 
European Act, or those drafting the Treaties of Maastricht, Amsterdam, Nice and 
Lisbon did define the scientific paradigm on which European integration theory thrived. 
The functional logic has been successful and a lot has been achieved on this basis. The 
functional logic has framed the academic discourse, no matter the paradigmatic 
changes. Whether liberal intergovernmentalism or multilevel governance, whether 
application of rational choice theory or whether international relations insights into the 
rising importance of transnationality: The underlying premise of practically all relevant 
theoretical contributions over five decades has been the functional logic of the 
integration process itself.’ This, by the way, is also the main reason for the reluctance to 
qualify most academic contributions about European integration as elements of a 
general and objective integration theory. By and large, they are theories about the 
integration in Europe, which is an altogether different thing. 

Usually, they offer theories about the functional side of European integration in a 
given time, and that is fair enough. But they often remain silent on the political intention 
and notion of functional integration, on the underlying constitutional principles of the 
institutional development, and on the framing of integration policies. The primacy of 
function, its root causes and their effects, produced different sets of arguments, all worth 
considering. As the integration process itself, they tended to underestimate or neglect 
the political and constitutional side of the process. Political actors have focused all too 
often on institution-building matters as if that was a goal in itself. Policy-formulation, 
decision-making and policy-implementation had their time, of course, and also their 


6 Forsyth, Murray, “The Political Theory of Federalism: The Relevance of Classical Approaches,” in: 
Hesse, Joachim Jens, and Vincent Wright (eds.), Federalizing Europe?: The Costs, Benefits, and 
Preconditions of Federal Political Systems, op.cit.: 26; see also Beach, Derek, The Dynamics of 
European Integration: Why and When EU Institutions Matter, Houndmills: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2005. 

7 See Brenner, Michael J., Technocratic Politics and the Functionalist Theory of European 
Integration, Ithaca, N.Y.: Center for International Studies, Cornell University, 1969. 
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corresponding academic literature. Ultimately however, the process and its purpose 
were political, as has increasingly become evident. European integration was never 
meant to only produce an affluent and peaceful continent for the sake of affluence and 
peace. The original intention was to redesign Europe in order to position it anew in the 
world. The prime focus on economic integration — and as a consequence economic 
theories of integration® — was always meant to be a tool in order to reach political goals 
at last. Detours, loss of time and the relaunching of initiatives could never obscure this 
fundamental intention and purpose of European integration. The European Union is a 
political construction, remains a political purpose and can only be properly understood 
by recognizing its political ambition to be an actor of global reach. Two fundamental 
phenomena accompanied the integration process and the academic conversation about 
European integration with startling consistency: the ritualistic dispute about the non- 
state quality of European integration, and the atrophic, often cemented debate about 
federalism. 

These astonishing facts are obviously related to the function of discourses — political 
as well as academic — about the finality of European integration. These discourses never 
fulfilled the purpose of advancing the integration process toward its very finality. Often, 
that was not even their prime intention. They rather tried to frame the debate about 
epiphenomena and matters relevant in their own right, but they were immediately and 
highly charged if associated and contextualized under the banner of “political finality.” 
From theology, the highly secular European Union could learn that finality is not of this 
world. Instead, along with growing secularization many political actors try to increase 
the faith in political terminology. For example, the use of the term “irreversible” — 
meant to indicate that the European Union cannot be dissolved any more — fulfills 
functions of political metaphysics. No political institution on earth has ever proven to be 
“irreversible,” so far with the exception of the Roman-Catholic papacy, the oldest public 
institution in the world. The invocation of the term “irreversible” in the context of 
European integration has always had the function of exonerating a given result of the 
integration process by exorcising those ghosts that dared to express a contrary intention 
to its content and effect. These were and remain largely ritualistic exercises. Seldomly 
can they properly contribute to advance, reverse or reinvent European integration at any 
given stage. 

The main reason for the astonishing ritual that has accompanied the notion of 
federalism throughout the history of European integration and its academic reflection 
goes beyond any serious and necessary dispute: The normative discourse, but even more 
so the gut feeling attributed to many aggressive debates about the meaning and goal of 
the European Union, is contradictory. It often tries to cloud the fact that federalism has 


8 See, for instance, Molle, Willem, The Economics of European Integration: Theory, Practice, Policy, 
Aldershot: Ashgate, 2001; El-Agraa, Ali M. (ed.), The European Union: Economics and Policies, 
London/New York: Prentice Hall, 2001; Verdun, Amy, The Euro: European Integration Theory and 
Economic and Monetary Union, Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield, 2002. 
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long been established in Europe. It has been established with the original decision of the 
Treaties of Rome to constitutionalize the process of European integration, thus taking it 
away from the unpredictability of political cycles and fashions, logic and illogic. 

As much as European integration has been a process ever since, it remains one 
beyond the fiftieth birthday of the Treaties of Rome in 2007. As much as the evolution 
of the European federation has been an unending process, it still remains so. It is a 
federation in permanent making, as all other federations in the world are. The fact that 
this federation is properly called the European Union is consequential only in so far as 
the political intention, structure and meaning of the European federation-building 
process is concerned. The European Union’s purpose is a political one. Its institutions 
are multiple and permanent, its boundaries defined and its policies legally binding for 
all EU citizens. 

Federalism has never been a static concept or a dogmatic matter of one-size-fits-all. 
It simply is “the theory or advocacy of federal political orders, where final authority is 


”? Federalism is a concept about shared 


divided between sub-units and a center. 
authority, power and rule. It describes a political structure without formalizing its 
content, functions, scope and depth. Content, function, scope and depth of any given 
federation might change in the course of time as empirical evidence from all federations 
indicates. Yet, federations are distinctively different from unitary arrangements of 
authority, power and rule. For this simple reason, it is appropriate to call federalism the 
territorial variant of pluralism. Such a lose definition of federalism leaves enormous 
space not only for its development, but also for the interpretation of its constituent parts, 
functions, inner dynamics, decision-making processes and implications. Yet, the 
concept of federalism was never intended to be different — which is also true for 
pluralism as its conceptual equivalent. Its application to the process of European 
integration has a fundamental advantage so much missing and searched for by most of 
the scholarly conversation, a fixed starting point of reference and a dependent variable. 
Having in mind the lose notion of federalism as territorial pluralism and a divided 
order of authority, power and rule, Carl Joachim Friedrich, one of the distinguished 
political scientists of the twentieth century, was an early advocate of a paradigmatic 
shift in federal studies. Already in 1968, in light of the emerging early success of 
European integration, he suggested to move the discourse about federalism further. He 
proposed to shift the focus from an analysis of federalist structures — as opposed to 
unitary, and notably to totalitarian structures of authority, power and rule — to an 
analysis of federal functions and federalizing tendencies. While federal structures had 
received sufficient attention throughout the modern history of political philosophy, the 
empirical-based study of federal functions and processes would be more fruitful, 
Friedrich argued with firm commitment to the value of European federalism: “We have 


9 Follesdal, Andreas, “Federalism,” Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy, http://plato.stanford.edu/ 
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federalism only if a set of political communities coexist and interact as autonomous 
entities united in a common order with an autonomy of its own;” and, “Federal relations 
are fluctuating relations in the very nature of things. Any federally organized 
community must therefore provide itself with instrumentalities for the recurrent revision 


of its pattern or design.”'” 


This paradigmatic change in the focus of scholarly work on 
European integration did occur, and it did so with such empathy and effect that, 
increasingly, definition and meaning of the structure of this process were neglected. To 
make matters worse, the structure of the process — its constitutional framework — was 
often absorbed and incorporated as a sub-set of its very functions and hence as any other 
functional component. The prefigured structure of European integration was not only 
neglected, but also redefined as one element among other theories about the integration 
function. This is how “federalism” became a passing theory in the huge and growing 
edifice of academic reasoning about European integration, while in fact it was and 
remains the starting-point and root cause of all subsequent theorizing about European 
integration. With the breakthrough of the political character of European integration and 
its overall public recognition, the huge corpus of academic reasoning about European 
integration ought to be understood as a wide and pluralistic set of functional expressions 
about the federal structure of the European Union. 

Five decades after the early work on federalism,'' there is growing need to again 
locate all theories and theoretical interpretations of the European integration process 
into a broader historical picture. It would not require a paradigmatic shift in the sense of 
Thomas Kuhn’s scientific revolution. It only would require a recalibration of the 
relationship between the original theory of federalism, and secondary and 
predominantly functional theories about specific stages of European integration. This 
would not devalue the rich contribution to the academic field of theoretical literature 
about European integration. But to accept the European Union as a federation in form 
would be helpful for the focus of research on many pragmatic and practical aspects on 
European integration as function — research on the EU’s inner mechanics, its way and 
means of generating and distributing power, competences and resources; its ways and 
means of agenda setting, policy-formulation, decision-making and policy 
implementation; its impact on member states and Union citizens, its deliberative 
networks and policy-communities; its transnational and transgovernmental modes of 
operation, the role of leadership in the EU, the growing scope of policy-issues covered 
by the EU, and the balance between its institutions; and the increasing role of the EU as 
an actor in international relations and the effect of European integration on the evolution 
of political theory, particularly on notions of democracy, sovereignty, and order- 


10 Friedrich, Carl Joachim, Trends of Federalism in Theory and Practice, New York: Praeger, 1968: 6- 
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building in a world, in which states - either unitary or federal - and supra-national 
federations obviously co-exist and form a weak new balance of world order.'” 

Without turning the bulk of theoretical literature on European integration artificially 
upside-down: In the final analysis, practically all of it can be categorized as a 
contribution to the continuously evolving federalism theory of the continuously 
evolving European Union. Federalism is the encompassing framework under which the 
most diverse combinations of theories and the most diverse theoretical debates about the 
European integration process take place. Federalism is not just one of the many theories 
about European integration, it is the constitutional framework under which other 
theoretical considerations could begin to flow and will continue to do so. Without a 
federal starting point — that is to say with the early political commitment to ultimately 
achieve federal Union — the European Union would never have come into being. 
Without the early decision for federalism as the organizing principle of a new order for 
Europe, theories about European integration would not have evolved and flourished. 

This argument might sound provocative. Its central point is not stressed to denigrate 
five decades of valuable theoretical contributions to social sciences. But time has come 
— due to the very evolution of the European Union — to recalibrate the theoretical 
reflection about European integration. All theory is relational, as are all key terms of 
political philosophy. Federalism is a relational term. It relates to specific forms of 
divided authority, power and rule. As a consequence, federal structures will always be 
highly diverse in their specific functions. Federalism also relates to specific assessments 
of the functions of a federal structure of authority, power and rule. The more the 
political character of the European Union has been established — according to the 
original intentions and ultimate aspirations of the Founding Fathers of European 
integration — the more its character as a federation ought to be recognized. The huge set 
of theoretical literature on European integration has been weak on authority, power, and 
rule. This has largely been the consequence of the weakness of the European Union 
(and its predecessors) as far as its claim to exert authority, its ambition to generate 
power and its operations concerning the struggle for rule were concerned. An unfocused 
Union must produce an unfocused body of literature about it. 

The European Union is not a state — and has never ever claimed to be one.” Such 
assumption was either wishful thinking, or a product of fear or an effort of slandering, 
or a little bit of everything by those not wanting to apply rational analysis and judgment 
to the evolutionary process of the EU. No legal dogma, no political majority or 
philosophical law requires a federation to be a state. But that all federations represent 
different expressions of the one original federal decision to create supranational 
institutions, no matter how incomplete and weak, should be recognized. It is also worth 


12 See on the overall context also Dinan, Desmond, Encyclopedia of the European Union, Houndmills: 
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recalling that the concept of federalism is older than the concept of statehood. It would 
facilitate further growth of theoretical knowledge about the functions of the European 
Union if consensus would be reached, at last, on its structure as one quintessentially 
being federal. 

By its very nature, European integration is a process and will remain a process, as 
all political structures do. The idea of “integration theory” is in itself questionable as its 
content must change with the development of integration itself. This does not render 
earlier theoretical contributions obsolete, naive or false. A theory of European 
integration independent of and in contrast to the recognition of its structure as federal is 
however a-historical and ultimately apolitical. Proponents of an autonomous theory of 
European integration must at least accept that their theoretical endeavor is contingent 
and relational, not only as far as their topic is concerned, but also with regard to the 
time-line of their propositions. To recognize the European Union as a federation finally 
recognizes the dependable variable Ernst Haas was looking for to anchor his analysis of 
European integration. In the 1950’s, his theoretical explanation of the early beginnings 
of European integration became famous under the heading “neo-functionalism.” In a 
way, neo-functionalism became the authoritative theory of European integration.'* Two 
decades later, Haas declared integration theory dead: “The task of selecting and 
justifying variables and explaining their hypothesized interdependence cannot be 
accomplished without an agreement as to possible conditions to which the process is 


expected to lead. In short, we need a dependent variable.”'” 


The dependent variable 
Haas called for did not yet exist in 1971. The European Community lacked focused 
political profile and recognizable ambition. In the early twenty-first century, the reality 
of the European Union cannot longer justify this reluctant and skeptical perception of 
purpose and scope of European integration: The question of the structure of the 
European Union has been resolved while the reasoning about its functions remains. 
Integration as process will go on. But integration as structure has created a 
federation called the European Union. This European Union as a European federation 
will prevail as the dependent variable for further research and academic dispute. Its 
functions will continue to shape the understanding of integration, but this can hardly 
add anything else to the understanding of its structure. Therefore, more promising 
seems to be further research on the authentically political nature and function of the 
European Union, on its mechanisms of decision-making, the inter-connectedness 
between the European level and the national levels of government, the impact of 
European integration on the constitutional systems of its member states, party politics, 
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EU bureaucracy, and organized interest and public opinion.'° It will be productive to 
broaden the research agenda as far as the European Union as international actor is 
concerned. The role of a supranational federation in the shaping of world order-building 
will require fresh methodological and empirical work.'’ The future of the nation state, 
of course, is the other big issue emanating from the rise of European integration. 

Theoretical reflection about the future path of the European Union remains 
important. It will enhance our understanding of its inherent processes and it will give 
inspiration to deal with further adaptations and improvements of the EU’s institutional 
mechanisms, policies and operational modes. As administrative science, the theoretical 
occupation with EU integration might have its best time yet to come. As policy analysis, 
the study of the European Union as Europe’s federation will deepen our knowledge 
about procedures and effects of integration. The more this is linked to the categorically 
fundamental notion of all political science — authority, power and rule — the more it will 
be truly political and not only functional. Five decades after its beginnings in an 
atmosphere of trial and error, the European Union does not need to be linked any more 
to the question of whether or not it is a state or will become one. It is also of limited 
insight to compare the European Union to former phases of Europe’s history, such as 
the Austro-Hungarian multinational Empire, or alluding to the idea that the EU could 
develop into a new Byzantium with the US as the new Rome.'® Finally, it is of limited 
heuristic value to give in to the formula that the European Union is the first post-modern 
form of organizing politics.'” This is true as much as post-modern philosophy is true — 
and limited with its limited value to relate form and norm. Postmodernism does not 
answer normative or moral questions along the line of “why?” or “what for?.” 
Assessing integration on this philosophical basis will be confronted with the same limits 
of its reasoning as its underlying postmodern philosophical methodology. It seems 
much more convincing to return to a classical, yet timeless understanding of basic 
structures of ordering the public sphere by recognizing the European Union as a 
federation in search of a global purpose and in need of a refined constitutional 
patriotism. 

This decision will not overcome the idiosyncrasies of the EU. It will not limit or 
even eliminate the procedural character as epitomized in the perennial use of the term 
“European integration.” This remains an open-ended saga, and surely the best one in the 
history of Europe as far as territorially defined authority, liberal modes of power and 
consociational mechanisms of rule are concerned. Yet, it is appropriate to finally grant 
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the European Union the status of what it has become since it began to grow into 
something it could only end up with: Europe’s first ever, and therefore exceptional, 
supranational federation. This breakthrough in academic reasoning about European 
integration will sharpen the theoretical instruments, methods, approaches, and 
concluding hypotheses with which to study future policy-processes and the impact of 
the European Union. 


2. Functional Prerogatives and the Intergovernmental Proposition 


By and large, the academic discourse of the past five decades about European 
integration reflects the inherent evolution of the integration process. As European 
integration began with functional and sectoral integration of key economic activities 
among six founding members of the European Economic Communities, it was plausible 
to echo this approach in the theoretical reasoning about European integration. 
Functionalism became somewhat the authoritative theoretical line of the study of 
European integration. Functionalism was contextualized in the broader genre of 
international relations theory. This was appropriate as the Treaties of Rome were an 
international arrangement among sovereign states and as such an element of the 
formation of international organizations and international law. The assessment of the 
long theoretical journey of academics parallel to the development of European 
integration requires clarification in its own context. Each theory normally begins with a 
basic perception of social realities in a given time and under conditions of available or 
selected knowledge of the phenomenon it is reflecting about. All theoretical 
contributions to better understand European integration have made subjective choices 
about content, scope and intention of their analysis. Often, they were focused, poignant 
contributions to academic battles taking place in scholarly circles. Their strengths and 
weaknesses were revealed only over time and with considerable distance to the actual 
writing of a certain theoretical text. 

It is surprising to see how often the work of David Mitrany is mentioned in the 
reflection about functionalism as lead theory on European integration. With his 
emphasis that functionalism only knows one logic, which is “the logic of the 
problem,” he offered insights into the prospect for “a working peace system.” His 
focus was not on Europe, and in later writings he has been highly critical of European 
regional integration: It is still territory-based and hence doomed to repeat the old 
mistakes of the state-system. His writing had a surprisingly un-institutional dimension. 
Mitrany considered himself to be writing in the tradition of social engineering. He was 
an advocate of rationality and considered all human beings capable of creating the 
conditions for a lasting peace. This should be done through the merging of social 
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functions, thus preventing the radicalization of competitive ideas or realities erupting 
into new conflicts and even wars. Mitrany’s discussion of rational and technocratic 
methods was rooted in a normative approach of how to prevent war and make peace. 
Mitrany was highly critical of the primacy of national sovereignty among states. He 
advocated a view of states defined by what he called their “material interdependence.” 
With this premise, he pleaded for the fusion of some of their functions and suggested 
that this would happen almost as a natural process, as it would “merely rationalize and 


develop what is already there.” 


Mitrany never explicitly outlined the necessary 
political actions and processes it would take to engage states in the functional transfer of 
competences. In the final analysis, he also left unanswered the question as to whom 
these competences should be transferred. The beginning of European integration was 
criticized by Mitrany as a path following a territorial logic and not a functional one. In 
the end, the most powerful states would dominate the EEC. Mitrany saw European 
integration potentially as replicating state-like functions without the cohesion of the 
state. With this argument, ironically, he introduced both the leading theoretical 
guideline for the subsequent understanding of European integration and its strongest 
critique: The process was one of functional transfer of sovereignty and competence and 
at the same time, as it seemed to copy the traditional European state, it would fall short 
of the strength of the state. 

Not surprisingly, Ernst B. Haas has criticized Mitrany’s concept of a social, if not 
natural, automatism toward the functional fusion of states. It reminded him of Marxist- 
Leninist aspirations to replace the rule of man by the “administration of things.” 
Ironically, the inherently apolitical nature of Mitrany’s work tried to achieve an 
extremely political goal, namely global peace. This surprising disconnect from the real 
sphere of politics as a process of rule did not happen in the theoretical work of Ernst B. 
Haas. His study of the early stages of European economic integration was labeled “neo- 
functionalism.” While he shared Mitrany’s insight into the rising interdependence, 
converging political preferences and the positive effects of the merger of state functions 
on the supranational level, he undertook a thorough empirical study on the specific 
circumstances that would most likely enable the EEC to build on the experience of the 
European Coal and Steel Community and to reach compromises between differing 
national interests in Western Europe. His 1958 study “The Uniting of Europe” — 
published at Stanford as other important theoretical works on European integration were 
in later decades — defined the parameters of empirical-based theoretical research on 
European integration for a long time. With the European Coal and Steel Community, 
“the decomposition of old nations can be systematically analyzed within the framework 
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of the evolution of a larger polity — a polity destined, perhaps, to develop into a nation 


9924 


of its own.” The European Coal and Steel Community had become the successful 


blueprint for the emerging European Economic Communities, “because it offered a 


”°> Haas proposed the most evident 


multitude of different advantages to different groups. 
application of the use of the principle of functional integration, namely the introduction 
of a new and larger polity. It took almost five decades of theorizing on European 
integration to achieve more or less consensus among scholars in the field on this early 
characterization of the European Union. For Haas it was not spectacular or doubtful, but 
empirically evident what took other scholars five decades to discover after much pain 
and through much controversy. 

Haas systematized what he considered insights into the evolution of the emerging 
European integration process. Integration should begin with cautious steps in fields of 
less importance and controversy; a high authority needed to be established to oversee 
the process outside the control of national interests; the integration of specific economic 
sectors would enhance the functional need to integrate related economic spheres among 
the participating states; social groups would gradually shift their loyalty to the emerging 
supranational structures; deepened economic integration would create the need to 
stronger institutionalize the process and enhance the regulatory requirements; and 
finally, political integration would become almost inevitable. His theoretical clarity was 
the most precise lightning rod for the early years of integration studies — and probably 
remains closest in reconnecting the theory of European integration to the original 
relationship between the political idea of federalism as a structure of rule and the 
technical idea of functionalism as a method of implementing and advancing it. 

In his very learned study about the evolution of theories of European integration, 
Ben Rosamond has reconstructed the context in which the study of Ernst Haas could 
evolve. The behavioral school in American political science — at Stanford most notably 
represented by Gabriel Almond’! — was emerging with ever increasing impact. “The 
behavioral movement,” Rosamond wrote, “directed scholarship toward the analysis of 
political behavior and, therefore, closer to the study of political processes than earlier 
forms of political analysis which had been heavily institutional and constitutional in 


their focus.” 


This development in political science methodology coincided with the 
origins of the “Monnet method” of European integration. Thus Haas’s proposition to 


consider European integration as the expression of a neo-functionalist process became 
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rooted both in empirical politics and innovative academic methodology. This did not 
render institutional and constitutional approaches obsolete. With almost cyclical 
permanence, other methodologies and “schools” of theorizing about European 
integration followed. But until the early 1970’s, none was more influential than neo- 
functionalism. 

Its findings were further rooted in economic theory by the work of Leon N. 
Lindberg, whose theory of “spill-over” effects within neo-functionalist processes of 
integration became something of a mantra for generations of students of the European 
project. His theory — like Haas’s published at Stanford — tried to further develop the 
proposition of Haas that integration breeds integration. The establishment of economic 
integration in one sector would automatically entail integration of other sectors, 
Lindberg argued. In accordance with Haas, he defined integration as a process. 
Following the classical logic of federal notions of shared authority, he understood 
delegated decision-making as “a basic precondition in shared decision-making.” And he 
concluded: “The processes of sharing and of delegating decision-making are likely to 
affect the governmental structure in each state involved.””® Formal and informal means 
of decision-making and the inevitable development of central institutions would 
generate an inherently expansive character of European integration functions. “Spill- 
over” would become the inevitable consequence. “In its most general formulation,” 
Lindberg wrote, “‘spill-over’ refers to a situation in which a given action, related to a 
specific goal, creates a situation in which the original goal can be assured only by taking 
further actions, which in turn create a further condition and a need for more action, and 
so forth.””” Lindberg’s almost deterministic concept of “spill-over” as a continuous 
pattern of widening integration was criticized as often as it failed in reality. Yet soon 
thereafter it again was proven correct as, exactly because of earlier failures, new 
dimensions were added to the substance of European integration, its growing 
institutions and expanding functions. What ought to be added is the fact that the 
“original goal” also expanded: From the original purpose of reconciliation (under 
enormous internal pressure) among European nations and former state enemies, it 
slowly and gradually grew into the projection of the European Union as a global 
provider of peace and stability (though only under enormous external pressure). 
Lindberg also underestimated the ability of the partners in the European integration 
process to organize detours in order to reactivate the process once it became hopelessly 
stuck. 

Forgotten and yet highly relevant for any contemporary reflection about the 
functionability of EU institutions is Lindberg’s insight about the “integrative impact of 
the central institutions”: In accordance with general research on organizational 
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sociology, he proposed that the relevance of the institutions of the European integration 
process “will depend in part upon the competencies and roles assigned to them. Much, 
however, depends upon whether or not the institutions make full use of their 


»30 This was a clear reference to the 


competencies and upon how they define their role. 
importance of an actor’s behavior, recognizing the issue of leadership and the role of 
policy-communities, formal and informal networks of delegation, consultation, agenda- 
setting, shaping policy-decisions and supervising their implementation. Further 
theoretical work on the European integration process generated valuable studies. 
Philippe Schmitter, to mention but another Stanford political scientist, aimed at 
sophisticating neo-functionalism by breaking his actor strategy of European decision- 
making down into characteristics such as: spill-over, spill-around, buildup, retrench, 
muddle-about, spill-back, and encapsulate.°' This jargon added valuable insights into 
actors’ behaviors and their preferences under conditions of complex policy-making 
processes. However, such theories did not answer questions about the structure of 
European integration. More and more, neo-functionalism reached its limits, as it did not 
“spill-back” to its federal starting premise and subsequently to constitutional studies. 

Ernst Haas wrapped up the result of more than a decade of debate and theoretical 
reflection when in 1971 he declared neo-functionalism merely a pre-theory, lacking a 
dependent variable as the ultimate reference point of its reasoning. As long as the final 
course of European integration remains blurred, he argued, the explanatory power of 
any pre-theory, including neo-functionalism, will be limited. Integration theory could no 
longer pretend to explain something that did not yet exist and was proceeding without 
coherent knowledge about its final cause. For Haas, as he stated in an article in 1975, 
integration theory had become obsolescent.” He left the stage to the rising paradigm of 
intergovernmentalism. Ultimately, this new theoretical approach of assessing European 
integration was another variant of functionalism. One could label intergovernmentalism 
the flip side of federalism, although its proponents preferred to be considered ardent 
opponents of federal theories. 

Yet, theirs was not a theory of the structure of European integration. It was another 
theory of the functions of integration in light of the political events of the mid-1960’s. 
At the beginning of their theoretical reasoning was not a paradigmatic revolution, but 
rather General de Gaulle. The General’s veto on British EEC membership in early 1963 
was the first strong indication of the ongoing primacy of national interests over the 
necessary community spirit. When the French President insisted on the continuous 
application of unanimity in EEC decision-making in 1965, this had a strong impact on 
all realists of international relations who had already been suspicious of the normative 
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perspective of turning the structure of European state-relations from a realistic system of 
balance of power to a federal system of shared sovereignty. De Gaulle’s policy of 
“empty chair” filled their plate with strong and seemingly convincing arguments. The 
intergovernmental paradigm survived the integration crisis triggered by de Gaulle. It 
even survived the overcoming of this crisis as indicated by the continuous pooling of 
sovereignty that has evolved since the promulgation of the 1986 Single European Act. It 
required the introduction of the European currency, the deployment of European Peace 
Keeping Forces across the globe and increasing European inroads into matters of justice 
and home affairs to shift the underlying assumption of many theories of integration to 
the sphere of institutional and constitutional considerations. Only in recent years has the 
basic decision for a federal Union begun to serve with plausibility as the “dependent 
variable” in the debate on integration theories. 

Decades ago, Stanley Hoffmann was the first who had offered a sharp and concise 
argument in favor of accepting the ongoing role and obstinate reality of the European 
nation state. He argued, in the mid-1960’s, that European unification as a call for 
“national self-abnegation” had become the victim of the prevalent strength of the nation 
state as the single most important factor in international relations.” Eloquently, he 
underlined the logic of realism in the theory of international relations: “As the super- 


34 
”2t For 


powers compete ... the nation state becomes the universal point of salience. 
Hoffmann, European integration was only conceivable as a regional subsystem of the 
global international political system. As such it would always remain limited in its 
claim to redirect state relations. This holds true as far as the neo-functional theory of 
spill-over effects is concerned: “The model of functional integration ...is essentially an 
administrative model, which relies on bureaucratic expertise for the promotion of a 
policy defined by the policy authorities, and for the definition of a policy that political 


”3 Beyond his sharp critique of 


decision-makers are technically incapable of shaping. 
neo-functionalism as basically apolitical, Hoffmann also took issue with the very idea of 
European integration as a federalizing process. He challenged the goals, methods and 
results of the approach taken by Jean Monnet in the 1950’s. In questioning their ability 
to achieve a federal structure, he was starting with the assumption of absolute losses and 
absolute gains that were at stake. Should a federal structure be established, the nation 
state would only lose. He understood the functional approach of Monnet as the effort to 
change the structure of the nation state by circumventing an outright assault on its core. 
Comparing the process with the method of peeling an artichoke, Hoffmann concluded: 


“As the artichoke’s heart gets more and more denuded, the government’s vigilance gets 
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more and more alerted.”’° Nation states would never accept that the heart of their 
sovereignty be taken away by European functionalists or, even worse, federalists. 
Moreover, Hoffmann argued, the Founding Fathers of the European Economic 
Communities never agreed on whether they wanted to create a “security community” in 
order to pacify Europe after its long history of warfare, “or whether the main goal was 
the creation of an entity whose position and might could decisively affect the course of 
the Cold War in particular, of international relations in general.” The idea that European 
integration could lead to a new European polity as more than a contribution to 
international relations was rejected by Hoffmann: “If we look at the institutions of the 
Common Market as an incipient political system in Europe, we find that its authority 


»37 This was 


remains limited, its structure weak, its popular base restricted and distant. 
certainly a fair argument in 1966, but it could not exclude later developments that 
proved skeptics wrong as far as limited authority, weak structure and restricted popular 
base of the integration process are concerned. Hoffmann discussed the possibilities of 
parliamentary politics with a weak executive in which short-term political bargaining 
with a focus on immediate advantages prevails over long-term planning. As this was 
already a sorry reality in France’s Fourth Republic, he did not want to see the method 
repeated in the Common Market, as he called the EEC. Hence, he concluded, the 
promise of European federalism had failed. 

Normatively, his criticism of federalism was a fair point in light of the European 
realities of 1966, but it could not give a definite answer in face of an open future of 
European integration. Yet, Hoffmann initiated influential research based on the 
assumption that the EEC is not more than an intergovernmental structure in the 
international order. Democratizing and constitutionalizing the EEC, as Hoffmann 
rightly asked for, took almost four more decades. Yet in the end, it did happen. 
Referring to Hoffmann’s position in the academic debate, Andrew Moravscik — like 
Hoffmann at Harvard — refined the theory of European intergovernmentalism to 
perfection. He understood every aspect in the evolution of European integration from 
the Messina conference to the Treaty of Maastricht as a chain of intergovernmental 
bargaining, presumably proving once and forever that the federal proposition was 
wrongly applied to European integration. It would however have been more correct to 
simply state that the democratic and parliamentary aspiration was still missing in the 
integration process, while it was rightly considered to be essential in order to legitimize 
European integration as federal. 

Andrew Moravesik’s influential study “The Choice for Europe” became the 
quintessential expression of what was to be labeled “liberal intergovernmentalism” in 
the field of theorizing academics. Recognizing that the European Community was a 
“unique, multileveled, transnational political system,” Moravcsik understood European 
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integration as it had evolved until the Treaty of Maastricht as the result of three factors: 
“patterns of commercial advantage, the relative bargaining power of important 
governments, and the incentives to enhance the credibility of interstate commitments.’”® 
He accepted that national sovereignty had been transformed to the European level, but 
was adamant in concluding that this phenomenon had not limited the primacy of the 
nation state in the bargaining process for economic gains through European channels. 
Moravesik focused his study on the “grand bargains” that have paved the way for 
European integration, ultimately leading to the Treaty of Maastricht. The gradual, 
though creeping process of transferring sovereignty to European institutions was 
recognized by Moravcsik. Yet, for him the European Community remained an 
international organization and not one level of a federal structure: “Choices to pool and 
delegate sovereignty to international institutions are best explained as efforts by 
governments to constrain and control one another — in game theoretical language, by 
their effort to enhance the credibility of commitments. Governments transfer 
sovereignty to international institutions where potential gains are large, but efforts to 
secure compliance by foreign governments through decentralized or domestic means are 
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likely to be ineffective.” Moravesik’s findings corresponded to the influential 


historical research of Alan Milward, who explained the beginning of the European 


i za ; 40 
Economic Communities as the “rescue of the nation state.” 


This “apparently 
paradoxical claim”! was concomitant with the international relations theory of neo- 
realism, most aptly articulated by Kenneth Waltz.” Rational state behavior — such was 
the common denominator between their theoretical premises — does not emerge from 
principled beliefs, fixed premises or pre-figured international norms. Instead it is the 
result of dynamic internal policy processes intended to maximize the national interest. 
Based on this assumption, European integration must always remain a zero-sum game, 
where one’s country’s gain is another country’s loss. However, if European integration 
was only about short-term economic gains, one was left to wonder why it had become 
necessary at all as economic gains could well have been organized outside a new 
political structure. And if European integration was only another organizational 
component of a realist, that is to say, state-based international order, one was left to 
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query why the EU - but this was already evident in the days of the EEC and the EC — 
put so much emphasis on the evolution of a common law and, increasingly, a 
parliamentary rooting of its decision-making. 

Ultimately, intergovernmentalism in all its variants was helpful in explaining the 
behavioral patterns of national governments as far as their input into the European 
integration process is concerned. Intergovermentalism was also successful in 
deciphering the link between the European bargaining of national governments and the 
effect of social interest groups on national political choices. But it remained unclear 
why intergovernmentalism became the counter-theory to the one defining European 
integration as a gradually increasing “supranational” phenomenon. Instead of arguing in 
an either-or attitude, it would have been more reasonable to consider both theoretical 
contributions as two intrinsically related elements of a complex web of structures and 
functions, preferences and interests, implications and modes of bargaining in multilevel 
policy-making. It is reasonable to perceive intergovernmentalism and supranationalism 
as the two inevitable and indispensable sides of each federal structure which includes 
and yet exists above the nation state. After all, a federal structure does not imply the 
dissolution of either the higher or the lower level of authority, power, and rule. In fact, a 
political structure can only be named “federal” if it comprises both. European 
supranationalism requires intergovernmentalism as its corresponding feature — and vice 
versa — in order to label its basic structure “federal.” Otherwise, Europe would be a 
unitary entity. The simple fact is that it cannot become a unitary entity because it is 
designed as federal. 

Variations of the theoretical debate about intergovernmentalism and its effect on 
European integration were offered by Wolfgang Wessels and Fritz W. Scharpf, two 
German voices in a debate with a strong American input. Wessels presented a “fusion 
hypothesis” to argue that integration dynamics is a process over time in which 
governments seek integration in order to achieve common goals for shared problems.” 
Scharpf was not enthusiastic about the interlocking nature between governmental 
decisions and EU decision-making. Joint problems would be resolved, but the outcome 
was rather sub-optimal as both levels were trapped in the nature of joint decision- 
making: “The arrangement represents a ‘local optimum’ in the cost-benefit calculations 
of all participants that might have the power to change it. If that is so, there is no 
‘gradualist’ way in which joint-decision systems might transform themselves into an 
institutional arrangement of greater political potential.””* 

Three assumptions were essential to the intergovernmental paradigm: State actors 
are rational; their principal goal is economic gain; and cooperative arrangements with 
other state actors lead to conflict-resolution in the context of international relations. 
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While the rationality, consistency, coherence and tenacity of state actors came under 
growing academic scrutiny, the economic primacy of European integration came under 
increasing pressure with the Treaty of Maastricht. Intergovernmentalists described the 
Treaty of Maastricht as the culminating proof of their theory. The Treaty of Maastricht 
was certainly a paradigmatic turning point and the undeniable breakthrough of the 
political nature of European integration. It was no coincidence that it took place 
simultaneously with the beginning of the reunification of Europe at the end of the Cold 
War. The pending question about the territorial scope of Europe had always been an 
additional obstacle for unequivocally recognizing the federal nature of integration as its 
dependent variable. With the imminent path toward the inclusion of former communist 
countries in Central and Eastern Europe, another condition for federal Unions was about 
to be met: clarification of its territorial boundaries. The impact of the Treaty of 
Maastricht demonstrated the continuously evolutionary nature of European integration, 
increasingly turning to its original political goal. As Thomas Risse-Kappen, a third 
German voice in the debate, argued, time had come to reconcile international relations 
theory with the findings of comparative policy research if any new insight in the 
character and function of European integration was to be found.” Comparative policy 
analysis was increasingly focusing on the relationship between EU member states and 
the effects of European integration, but also on the governance character of the 
established set of EU decision-making modalities. 

One of the best and most helpful assessments of the complex nature of European 
integration was also one of the most simple: William Wallace from the London School 
of Economics distinguished between formal and informal integration. Formal aspects, 
he argued, are related to the outcome of integration — such as institutions, policies, 
legislative changes — whereas informal aspects of integration have penetrated the whole 
web of political and public interactions in Europe “among previously autonomous 


actors.”*° 


Informal transnational activities, not only horizontal between analogous 
institutions, but also across the boundaries of institutions, have increasingly added 
weight to the EU decision-making process. The weight of these contacts is difficult to 
measure empirically as it often contributes more to the necessary consensus-building 
process about ideas than to the nitty-gritty mechanics of formulating details of 
legislation. It is however undeniable that inter-institutional relations matter more than is 
evident if the European Union were only to be measured by the outcome of formal 
meetings of Council formations, European Parliament sessions or European Council 
summits. This is true in a vertical sense between the EU institutions and the whole array 


of national institutions. And it is true in a horizontal sense among the actors inside EU 
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institutions, both in a formal and informal sense, and as far as official negotiations and 
the wide web of unofficial encounters among political actors and between them and 
representatives of the private sector, civil society, the media and academia are 
concerned. 


3. Integration and Theory In Light of a Genuine European Polity 


The academic reflection on the governance quality of the European Union has seen 
an exponential growth in the aftermath of the Treaty of Maastricht. Finally, a central 
category of state sovereignty was pooled on the European level. There could be no 
doubt that the emerging Single European currency was not only an economic event and 
a sign of “low politics,” as academics like to belittle the daily business of European 
integration. A common currency was a fundamental political act and it required taking 
the EU more seriously. Relativizing Ernst Haas’s 1958 remark about the polity- 
character of the European Coal and Steel Community, Leon Lindberg and Stuart 
Scheingold suggested in 1970 that the European Community should be defined as 


“7 With the emergence of the European Union in 1993, 


“Europe’s would-be polity. 
those relativistic qualifications could not hold any more. The European Union had 
become a polity, as Haas had already anticipated in the earliest moments of the path 
European integration had finally taken. 

Lindberg and Scheingold “anticipated the themes of the later multilevel governance 


» and looked into the dynamic nature of the functioning of European 


literature 
integration. They did not offer yet another integration theory. Being influenced by 
system theory, they developed a concept according to which the political structure of the 
European Community was not defined by static norms, but by permanent “system 


change.”” 


They connected the “demand” for integration, the existing functional scope 
of the European Community, its institutional capacities and the degree of systemic 
support with the politically important issue of leadership. If the details and implications 
of European integration were properly assessed, academic research would have to look 
into the notion of “system change.” Until the 1990’s, European governance was 
identified as the moveable, independent variable of a process that was still lacking 
recognition as far as its dependent variable was concerned. But the multilevel 
governance approach that emerged and finally began to dominate the academic 
literature on European integration in the early years of the twenty-first century was 
recognizing the original flexible variable as analyzed in Ernst Haas’s theory of neo- 


functionalism: The European Union was granted the status of a polity in its own right. 
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This had multiple implications. It opened research about the actor-ness of the 
European Union, which is to say its international role and its effect as a genuine actor in 
international relations. It brought about a variety of insightful studies about agenda 
setting, policy-making, decision-making, policy networks, delegation and the rational 
choice-based concept of principle-agent-relationship.” It supported the urgency to come 
to terms with the “democratic deficit” of the European Union, whatever that term meant 
to different minds. And it required a closer study of the implications of European 
integration on the institutional and constitutional structures and functions of the member 
states of the European Union. All in all, academic research on European integration 
throughout the 1990’s was defined by “theoretical renewal,” as Ben Rosamond put it.” 

The focus on governance meant that the European Union was recognized not as yet 
another international organization operating on the basis of intergovernmental 
bargaining. In finally recognizing the polity-character of the European Union and its 
genuine status as law-making and law-executing political entity Italian scholar 
Giandomenico Majone labeled the EU a “regulatory state.””” Government bargaining 
was put in perspective as the European institutions were increasingly impacting the 
shape of European law and national legislation. As part of the realization of a Single 
Market, regulatory efforts to harmonize standards, norms and practices became all- 
pervasive. They added to the regulatory claims in the spheres of competition policies 
and anti-trust policies. The new consideration of institutional issues in their generic 
historical evolution by academic research (soon labeled “historical institutionalism’’) 
recognized the political dimension of the integration process. Although the European 
Union had remained primarily a market union during the 1990’s, it was beginning to 
project its claim to also be a political union. 

As any other polity, the European Union had become an increasingly complex 
structure with multiple functions and often idiosyncratic procedures. Academics, who 
focused on the governance character of the European Union, were confronted with two 
challenges: Addressing and outlining the complexity, and deciphering the main trends 
within this complex web. This required studying the institutional development, the 
decision-making mechanisms,  policy-setting, policy-making and policy- 
implementation, the role of member state governments, of political parties and, 
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increasingly, of the European Parliament, of interest groups, of the European Court of 
Justice, and questions related to the perception of the integration process, notably the 
role of media in Europe and the effect of public opinion. With the Treaty of Maastricht, 
the elite-driven character of European integration came under public criticism. 
Eventually, the academic discourse about the EU’s “democratic deficit”? was 
transferred from a scholarly construct in the context of the debate about legitimacy in 
European integration into a public catchword that was not allowed to be excluded in 
public speeches by European political leaders of all parties. 

In the context of the governance discourse, John Peterson’s attempt to structure the 
decision-making process of the European Union on different levels was most 
innovative. Each level would require the application of a different theoretical tool to 
understand it. On the “super-systemic” level, history-making decisions such as treaty 
revisions are taken. This level can best be understood by the application of macro- 
theories such as intergovernmentalism or neo-functionalism. On the “systemic” level, 
EU policy-setting takes place. Here, the insights of “new institutionalism” can best help 
to understand the operations. On the “meso level,” Peterson argued, policy-shaping was 
at home. Its developments can best be understood by applying policy network 
analysis.”* His proposal, said Ben Rosamond, “could be read as an attempt to partition 
EU studies into a further series of sub-disciplines, each with its prevailing ‘normal 
science’.””° Such a development would only reconfirm the original recognition of the 
European Union as a genuine polity requiring multifaceted academic methodologies and 
discourses in order to grasp the widely spread meaning and impact of its functions. Yet 
it would remain bound by the parameters of studies of integration functions and would 
not put in doubt the original assumption that the European Union is a federal union in so 
far as structure and normative goals regarding the dependent variable are concerned. 

The academic study of European integration institutions is not only a matter of 
penetrating the working mechanisms of constitutionally defined institutions. It also 
entails reflections on institutions as norms and as norm-setting bodies, both in a formal 
and in an informal way. Rational choice methods were applied to the study of European 
integration in order to better understand the “structure-agency” and the “principal- 
agency” nexus. An important stream of literature dealt with the emerging European 
policy networks and the increasing meaning of trans-national party structures, economic 
interest groups and even the role of think-tanks in the European integration process.”° 
The focus on policy-lobbying, agenda-setting, policy-making, and policy- 
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implementation could not reach ultimate answers to the most burning questions of all: 
What was to be the purpose of European integration for the next decades to come and 
where are the limits of European integration?” 

Functionalist academic work, dealing with transaction costs, path dependencies, 
externalization of policies, network communities, deliberative methods of policy- 
formulation and the like had to come back to the ideational issues that lie at the core of 
European integration: Europe, why? It was no coincidence that with the study of 
deliberative methods of preparing political decisions in Europe, and with the focus on 
policy networks and actor-based models, such as epistemic communities or policy 
communities, original insights by one social science theory arose again; it returned to 
the field of European governance studies that had long been forgotten, but had stood at 
the cradle of the European Economic Communities: The transactionalist or 
communications approach to international integration. Initially, this theoretical work has 
been associated with the studies of Karl W. Deutsch and his research team in the 
1950’s. In the book “Political Community and the North Atlantic Area,” Deutsch, a 
Sudeten-German emigrant scholar at MIT, Yale and Harvard, had argued that successful 
integration as defined by the absence of violent means of conflict resolution requires the 
establishment of pluralistic and amalgamated security-communities. Such communities 
would be defined by three principles: Compatible principled beliefs and values, the 
capacity of political groups to respond to each others’ interests through the evolution of 
a sense of community, and the predictability of the partner’s political, social and 
economic behavior. “The kind of sense of community that is relevant for integration,” 
Deutsch argued, turned out in the course of his studies “to be rather a matter of mutual 
sympathy and loyalties; of ‘we-feelings’, trust, and mutual consideration; of partial 
identification in terms of self-images and interests; of mutually successful predictions of 
behavior, and of cooperative action in accordance with it — in short, a matter of a 
perpetual dynamic process of mutual attention, communication, perception of needs, 


5 ; west ; 58 
and responsiveness in the process of decision-making.” 


These thoughts have not lost 
any of their meaning as far as the search for European constitutional patriotism is 
concerned. 

Deutsch, whose intention it was to establish transatlantic relations as well as to 
promote European integration, characterized two types of integrated communities. The 
first type he labeled “amalgamated,” meaning “the formal merger of two or more 
previously independent units into a single larger unit, with some type of common 


government after amalgamation.” The second type he called “the pluralistic security- 
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community,” in which the legal independence of its constituent parts will be retained.” 
Of course, Deutsch could not foresee the development of NATO as a transatlantic 
pluralistic security community or of the European Union as Europe’s “amalgamated” 
community. But his emphasis on continuous social learning in order to safeguard, 
transfer and revive the original structures once established has not lost any of its 
relevance for both the transatlantic community and the European Union five decades 
after first being formulated. 

His work was quite prophetic, and at least premature, if we would apply his general 
theoretical understanding of social learning processes to the internal dynamics — both 
formal and informal — that has evolved in the European Union by now. The underlying 
habits that constitute a sense of community can only be learned, Deutsch noticed, “in 
the face of background conditions which change only slowly, so that they appear at any 
moment as something given — as political, economic, social, or psychological facts that 
must be taken for granted for the purposes of short-range politics. The speed and extent 
of this learning of habits of integrative political behavior are then influenced in each 
situation by these background conditions, as well as by the dynamics of the particular 
political process — the particular movement toward integration.” In 1968, Deutsch 
criticized federalist positions concerning European integration as advocating “premature 
6! In 1993, with the Treaty of Maastricht in place, the focus 
increasingly broadened from economic integration to the study of political integration. 


overall amalgamation. 


It was not only about semantics that since the Treaty of Maastricht the name was 
changed from “European Community” to “European Union.” Alberta Sbragia was one 
of the first to again recognize federalist theory as offering useful analytical tools to 
understand the new dynamics of European integration. After all, she argued, federalism 
is “an exercise in institutional creativity ... not necessary a replication of existing 
institutional designs.” Surely, the debate on federalism was not over. 

With the Treaty of Maastricht and the subsequent development of European Union 
politics, the issue of democratic legitimacy entered the center of the academic as well as 
the public discourse on European integration. The summary of the findings of Karl W. 
Deutsch and his team are still worth considering some five decades later as far as key 
criteria for assessing future success or failure of the European Union as a federal 
structure are concerned. The list of Karl Deutsch’s criteria for judging success and 
failure in regional integration included: 


e Mutual compatibility of main values. 
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e A distinctive way of life. 

e Expectations of stronger economic ties or gains. 

e A marked increase in political and administrative capabilities of at least some 
participating units. 

e Superior economic growth on the part of at least some of the participating units. 

e Unbroken links of social communication, both geographical between territories 
and sociological between different social strata. 

e A broadening of the political elite. 

e Mobility of persons, at least among the politically relevant strata. 

e A multiplicity of ranges of communication and transactions. 

e A compensation of flows of communications and transactions. 

e A not too infrequent interchange of group roles. 

e Considerable mutual predictability of behavior.” 

Advocates of social constructivism, one of the most recent brands of theory on 

European integration, took some of the original suggestions of Deutsch further by 


99 66 99 66 


referring to “identity-shaping effects on national agents,” “shift in actor loyalty,” “group 


99 66 99 66 


dynamics,” “social norms,” “social mobilization” and “social learning.” One of the 
interesting features underlining the growing importance of social mobilization in the 
process of European decision-making is the fact that the number of transnational interest 
groups in Brussels has continuously increased since the founding of the EEC in 1957: 
Five decades later, 60 percent of around a thousand EU associations had their seat in 
Brussels, along with 250 European companies with their own lobbying office, and 285 
consultancy companies.° This is not much compared to 23,000 registered non-profit 
sector organizations in the US or 1,700 organized groups in Denmark, but it indicates a 
trend. It might also be a matter of measuring, because more than 10,000 lobbyists 
were registered in Brussels, although most of them only represent a single company or 
are their organization’s only representative and thus do not qualify as a transnational 
interest group. 

None of the European lobby groups would however have any lasting impact on 


Europe if their work were not related to the evolution of political institutions with 
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legitimate decision-making powers. Only through institutions with the power to execute 
binding law will social norms continue to lead to habits of behavior, to economic 
discourses and institutional learning, to the ongoing search for institutional balance, and 
to growing repercussions of European integration within the structures and functions of 
its constituent parts, the member states of the EU. At the end of the 1990’s, the 
European Commission estimated that about 30,000 participants annually attend 
meetings organized by the Commission in preparation for legislative initiatives or 
decision-making.°” It is not surprising that the majority of them are civil servants from 
member states. But they contribute to the increasing nexus between formal and informal 
integration processes. 

The functions of multilevel governance in the European polity will evolve in a 
continuously dynamic interplay with the evolution of the functions, old and new, of the 
EU member states, its civil societies and its social partners in an exponentially 
incomplete Single Market. Efficiency and effectiveness of the European Union will 
remain under academic scrutiny. The results might never be perfect and can only be 
relational to other possible options of organizing public life in Europe. Markus 
Jachtenfuchs has argued that the completion of the struggle over the polity-status of the 
European Union and the paradigmatic shift to governance analysis has two important 
implications: “It considerably broadens the field of inquiry and invites contributions 
from other sub-disciplines of political science, most notably from comparative politics, 
policy analysis and increasingly from political theory.” The second consequence, 
according to him, is “a certain disjuncture between American and European scholarship, 
with the former focusing on classical integration theory and the latter more on the 
patterns and transformation of governance.” He cites “differing degrees of exposure to 
the object of inquiry” as the main reason. 

This is a debatable argument. So far, most of the influential contributions to 
European integration theory were written by American scholars, with and without a 
European background. While the field of research broadens, as Jachtenfuchs rightly 
says, the range of comparative transatlantic academic research is also broadening. 
Recent scholarly contributions already give testimony to this potential. They 
contextualize research about the European polity and about multilevel governance in the 
European Union in a larger and increasingly unavoidable comparative framework: That 
of federalism and the prevalence of federal political structures on both sides of the 
Atlantic Ocean.” Comparative constitutional federalism will certainly add to and enrich 
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»70 Tt will cover a broader 


the increasing literature on “transatlantic governance. 
spectrum of issues and developments and by its very nature it will have to be more 
trans-disciplinary than ever, incorporating the perspectives of legal, economic, political 
and social scholarship on both sides of the Atlantic. 

This might also help political philosophy to be reinstalled in its own right. The 
recognition of the federal character of the European Union as a category of political 
philosophy would mean a serious broadening of its perspective. The key terminology of 
political philosophy and democratic theory has matured parallel to the evolution of the 
modern European nation state. As the European nation states are increasingly — both 
constitutionally and habitually — amalgamated with the process of integration under the 
roof of the European Union, a genuine Europeanized political philosophy is yet to 
emerge. 

It is surprising to see how ambivalent the adaptation of social science theory to new 
realities of European integration has been. While some academic forerunners have 
launched paradigmatic revolutions with the formulation of a new, mostly normative 
conceptual framework for the understanding of a given stage of European integration, 
others have been working on this paradigm way too long and were taken over or at least 
absorbed by a new stage of integration, which in time produced a new scientific 
paradigm as to how to assess this new stage of reality. However this cannot be a 
particular charge against academic contributions to understanding European integration. 
Often, also the actors who shape European integration have difficulties in staying their 
course, changing gears or refocusing the whole operation. Therefore it remains highly 
important to distinguish between the function of integration and its structure. The 
academic function will always be contingent on changing rationalizations, challenges, 
responses, priorities and crises. Academic literature reflected these trends throughout 
the first five decades of European integration. The federal structure and purpose of 
European integration was often invoked, either with energizing or skeptical intentions. 
Yet it succeeded in remaining constant and finally has become the “dependent variable” 
of European integration. In the meantime, the European Union is becoming what the 
Treaties of Rome initiated when they outlined the prospect for “an ever closer union”: a 
European federation of unity in diversity. 
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4. Union as Federation: The Logic of Structure 


In spite of rudimentary beginnings, of detours, periods of stagnation and ever 
present crises, the process of European integration has advanced considerably since the 
signing of the Treaties of Rome in 1957 and the formal beginning of the European 
Economic Communities on January 1, 1958. More than fifty years of experience with 
the growth of European integration has been a continuous experience with expanding 
functions, changing ambitions and creeping, yet inescapable effects. The structural 
analysis of its functions was part and parcel of the integration process. Yet it was a 
structural assessment of functions and not of its foundation. Functional analysis did 
cover a wide range of issues — including ideas about integration goals, its method and its 
effects. It stretched into all possible policy spheres and finally approved the European 
Union as a polity, a body politic. Functional analysis also asked about the norms 
guiding the process, the principled belief of integration actors, the meaning of ideational 
memory, and the like. As Risse-Kappen put it: “If we want to understand the processes 
by which norms are internalized and ideas become consensual, we need to leave behind 
the logic of rational utility-maximizing actors, and incorporate the logic of 


7! Yet even this necessary change of perspective was mainly 


communicative action. 
functional and followed functional intentions. It is no tautology to say that 
functionalism was the starting point of integration research because the starting point of 
integration was itself functional. Within the parameters of this technical approach to 
integration and the academic reflection about it, the notion of the underlying political 
structure was left outside the purview. So many actors and analysts alike were 
struggling with the notion of federalism because they confused structure and function. 
They tried to influence or explain functions of integration and their consequences by 
adding or preventing the addition of a label — “federal” — that neither explains these 
functions nor preempts the need to discuss it as a constitutional design “to indicate a 
number of devices which have, as their general object the relegating of certain subjects 
to the central government, and the leaving of other subjects to the state government,” as 
one of the speakers in the Australian constitutional debates said.’” No matter whether or 
not it is consensual to label the institutions of the European Union “government,” de 
facto they constitute a centralized political regime. It is a polity with legally-rooted 
authority in norm-setting, consolidated power in norm-implementation and delegated 
yet stratified rule over the 491 million citizens of the European Union. 

It has been a sad intellectual self-blockade of European integration theory to relate 
the idea of federalism only to the notion of the modern nation state. Federalism as 
concept and reality is a much older social and intellectual reality than the nation state. 
The nation state will not disappear because of supranational federalism. Nor can the 
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nation state remain the same with the consolidation of supranational federalism. Both 
experiences have been established in Europe. This is exactly the reason why functional 
research has defined the functional outcome of the process of integration, establishing 
the European Union as a polity and the mechanisms of the internal structure of the 
functions of the European Union as multilevel governance. None of this, however, 
undermines, eliminates or redefines the structure in which the European Union exerts its 
manifold functions. By measuring it with the help of established criteria emanating from 
the history of political ideas, the European Union must be called a federal structure. 

Murray Forsyth has introduced three theoretical approaches to federalism. The first 
one, best expressed in Immanuel Kant’s 1795 essay “On Perpetual Peace,” is a moral 
theory of federalism. Kant’s concept of a federal union of republics in Europe was 
based on his normative proposition to eliminate the root causes of war. The second 
stream of federal thought relates the federal structure among units of authority, power 
and rule with the idea of popular sovereignty and participatory self-rule. Authority, 
power and rule ought to be as close to the people as functionally advisable and possible. 
This was the thrust of thinkers as diverse as Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon, the Anti-Federalists, and Pope Pius XI, who established the catholic social 
doctrine’s principle of “subsidiarity” in his 1931 social encyclical “Quadragesimo 
anno,” authored by the German Jesuit Oswald von Nell-Breuning in face of growing 
totalitarian and centralizing tendencies in many states of Europe.” The third current of 
thought is related to the work of the authors of “The Federalist Papers,” promoting the 
adoption of the American Constitution drafted in Philadelphia in 1787. Forsyth credits 
Alexis de Tocqueville as having introduced this first concise theory of political 
federalism into European thought with his 1835 book on “Democracy in America.” 
Political federalism, according to Forsyth, is simply “a phenomenon produced by the 
pulls and pressures of the political world, with its own logic distinct from that of the 
unitary state or the world of international relations. Here, federalism is the ensemble of 
structures and processes whereby a union of states or a union of polities is created and 
sustained, whether such a union results from a unitary system disaggregating itself, or 
from a number of political units coming together, or from a simultaneous movement in 
both directions.””* 

A federal union has to be characterized by arrangements that draw a line between 
insiders and outsiders — as the EU exercises its concept of European Union citizenship — 
with a permanent set of institutions — as the EU practices — and by an explicit will to go 
beyond conventional, treaty-based cooperation. A Union, he argues, has to be 
constitution-based in order to be called a Union. “The union,” Forsyth argues, “does not 
abolish the constituent members, but rather exists alongside them.” However, their right 
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to act internally and externally is “retained in certain spheres.” This is equivalent to 
what Calhoun has labeled “reserved powers” in the context of US constitutional history. 
Its effect constitutes a union that “implies the co-existence of two such discretionary 


legislative powers, one at the center, one in the parts.”” 


This analysis can also be used 
to characterize the European Union. 

That fact that it is a federal union does not mean that the European Union must — or 
should — ever become a federal state. But its character as a Union makes the EU a 
federal entity. The debate about the term “federal” has often been heated among 
European actors and analysts alike. One of the reasons is misunderstanding and 
confusion about structure and function as related to the use of the term “federal.” It is a 
semantic battle. In the German political tradition, “federal” means the rights of the 
constituent parts of a Union to uphold their prerogative, reserved rights. Therefore, the 
idea of European federalism resonates positive German experiences. In the British (or, 
for that matter, American) political tradition, “federal” means centralization at the 
expense of the constituent parts. Therefore the reproduction of the American experience 
in Europe is anathema to many British observers (and not only to British observers). But 
the semantic battle, de facto, is more than a semantic one. It is also a battle over limits 
of power, delegation of authority and the scope of rule. It is a genuine political battle. In 
fact, the term “federal” and the notion of federalism are often used to propagate or 
prevent certain concepts and policies directly related to the scope and limits of 
authority, power, and rule. The semantic component is relational to the political core of 
the debate. In fact, it is of secondary importance. It has nothing to do with the analytical 
core of the assessment that a union must be a federal structure in order to be a union. 
The British debate about the “f’-word is proof of the inherently federal character of a 
union that can, of course, be in endless disagreement over specific variants of authority, 
power, and rule without losing its structurally federal character. 

The recognition of the European Union as a federal structure makes it easier to 
contextualize the functions and modes of operations of its institutions. Instead of 
remaining trapped in the old dichotomy between seemingly irreconcilable notions of 
intergovernmentalism versus supranationality, it will be analytically helpful to assess 
institutions of the EU as functional under the overall structure of a Union. This is, for 
example, relevant for the perception of the role of the Council. Often, the Council is 
considered an intergovernmental institution, almost naturally in opposition to the 
supranational institutions, European Commission and European Parliament. If that 
dichotomy would hold true, nobody could answer why EU member states have never 
curtailed and cut-back the legitimate power and authority of the European Court of 
Justice.” De facto, it is the most powerful authority that can rule on institutional and 
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even constitutional matters both horizontally among EU institutions and vertically 
within the member states of the European Union. The European Court of Justice, as 
Liesbet Hooghe and Gary Marks summarized it well, “does not merely act as an agent 
in adapting member state agreements to new contingencies. Through its rulings, it has 
engineered institutional changes that escape, and transcend, treaty norms. Supranational 
authority in the ECJ deepened from the 1960’s, as a result of Court rulings, not because 
of treaty language. The constitutionalization of EU treaties is the product of Court 
activism, not of national government preferences.” ” 

The reason for not trying to cut back the role of the European Court of Justice is 
rooted in the nature of the political character of integration politics. As in any law- 
based, parliamentary and democratic federal union, the actors assembled in the Council 
— and also those assembled in European Council summits, which is also a federal EU 
institution and, like the Council, is supported by a huge secretariat in Brussels that in 
turn is often asking the EU Commission, operating across the street, for support’ — 
advocate political solutions, and if necessary, changes instead of redefinitions of the 
powers of the European Court of Justice. They recognize the law-based character of the 
European Union as a political federation. Yet, each of them — and as an institutional 
composite — considers law-making the political right of the Council. As much as this 
right is executed in co-decision with the European Parliament, conflicts of interests and 
battles over content and outcome of political bargaining are among the most normal 
events in a democratic parliamentary political system. The Council, Forsyth concluded, 
does “express an authentic federal principle, which is realized in all federal unions, 
whether in the form of diets, congresses, senates, or even conferences of premiers, 
namely the representation of the member units at the center of the union.” 

The evolving extension of qualified majority voting in the Council underlines its 
character as a part of the federal structure of the EU. The EU is limiting rule not through 
the principle of separation of power, but the principle of interlocking powers. The 
proportion of unanimous votes in the Council has steadily decreased: from 49 percent 
under the Treaties of Rome to 45 percent under the Single European Act, to 35 percent 
under the Treaty of Maastricht. It rose again to 37 percent under the Treaty of 
Amsterdam, while with the Constitutional Treaty (and the subsequent Reform Treaty) 
this figure would have gone down to 28 percent.” The Luxembourg Compromise of 
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1966 is often cited as the quintessential manifestation of the intergovernmental 
character of the structure of European integration. But also the Luxembourg 
Compromise was a transient phenomenon. Between 1966 and 1981, it was invoked less 
than a dozen times in order to block a decision by claiming vital national interests that 
made unanimity indispensable. The Luxembourg Compromise was invoked for the last 
time in 1985.°' In other words, since then qualified majority voting or informal 
decisions based on gentlemen’s agreement are the rule. 

Technical-functional and federal-constitutional aspects of the European governance 
system are intrinsically linked and mutually impacting each other. Yet they are distinct 
analytical categories and describe different realities. Academic research will have to 
focus more on the dimensions that give life and meaning to any federal union: Matters 
of authority, power and rule. This includes, for instance, studies on the role of 
individual Commissioners, on Parliamentary Committees or the parliamentary factions 
in their interplay with national political parties. Although the European integration 
process has always been a highly political process, such quintessentially political 
questions have not found exhaustive attention in past academic considerations of 
European integration. As methodological and normative guiding devices, they must 
support research on policies, decision-making methods and administrative components 
of the European Union. 

Unlike in the United States, the role of the executive — that is to say the government 
— is strong in most European countries. European governments are normally also 
stronger vis-a-vis their parliaments. Nobody would question the structure of, for 
example, German, Austrian or Belgian federalism because of this form of separation of 
power. It should therefore come as no surprise that the European Union also practices 
executive-dominant federalism. Another consequence of the European diversity and its 
overly pluralistic societal structures can be detected in the European revision of the 
classical notion of separation of power. Ironically, the European Union practices this 
longest standing principle of democratic theory exactly in the reverse order of the 
original proposition by Locke, Montesquieu and others: The European Union is a polity 
based on mutually interlocking powers. No law of nature has ever postulated that its 
effect might be different or less legitimate than the idea of an aseptic separation of 
powers, which is hardly practiced in any country in the world. 

Federal structures will always vary from each other. Yet, the fundamental reasons in 
favor of this pluralistic arrangement for the practice of authority, power, and rule are 
constant: Fostering peace, promoting economic prosperity, protecting diversity, 
facilitating joint commitment, projecting stability and enhancing the joint influence of 
the constituent parts of the federation. There will always be discussion and dispute 
about the appropriate degree of how authority, power, and rule are distributed in a 
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federation. An efficient maximization of preferences cannot take into account only 
short-term gains, the time allocated to reach agreement and decision, and the legitimacy 
of input and of output factors as far as the process of agenda-setting, deliberation, 
policy-formulation, policy-decision and implementation is concerned. Academic 
research on “fiscal federalism” tries to identify the optimal allocation of authority, the 
organization of preferences and the distribution of resources.” Unitary political 
structures might always be advantageous as far as speed and implementation of norms 
and law is concerned. This cannot serve as an argument for strengthening the central 
decision-making and norm allocation in the European Union. Neither is it a protective 
argument for any of her constituent member states to advocate national primacy on 
principle. As far as the crucial indicators for a successful political entity are concerned, 
a continuous balancing of options will prevail. Loyalty of EU citizens will remain the 
primary source of stability. Only dynamic economic trends and the application of the 
principle of subsidiarity will enhance the allocation of authority. Only an inclusive yet 
normative and attentive democracy will be able to cope with the challenges of cultural 
diversity and normative pluralism. These are some of the topics to which research on 
European governance will have to direct itself.” They are relational as are all topics of 
democratic theory and order-building. The more the focus of research is directed toward 
the question of how the European Union deals with such challenges, the more the 
European Union will be characterized as an ever-stronger normalcy among the states 
and nations in Europe and within the global community. 

In light of the missing consensus about the recognition of the European Union as a 
federal union, it is astonishing how far the empirical integration process has come. This 
nurtures the suspicion that the structural concept of federalism also has a tactical and 
thus a functional meaning. It is used in favor or in outright rejection of specific policies, 
methods of bargaining or conflict-resolution that might not only give an answer to a 
genuine matter of dispute, but also can change the parameters of power, authority and 
rule. The “empty chair crisis” between the France and her partners on the European 
level of multilevel governance was an early example. The “rebate debate” between the 
European level of multilevel governance in Europe and Great Britain was another 
example. The dispute about the weighting of votes in the Council between different 
European countries, with France and Germany in the leading veto seat, was a third 
example. None of these prevented the European Union from gradually and consistently 
constitutionalizing itself. The ultimate test case of EU recognition and legitimacy will 
not stem from the coherence of its basic treaties. The ultimate test case of recognition 
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will be the degree of loyalty EU citizens express. Their sense of ownership — or the lack 
of it — will remain a “plebiscite de tous les jours,” permanently mirrored and measured 
by results of Eurobarometer and other opinion polls. But it will also need to be studied 
through more long-term trends, voting patterns included. Backlashes remain inevitable, 
but each new achievement will reinforce the original promise of a new order for Europe 
through peace and freedom, affluence and solidarity, open to the world and ready to 
again shape the global order with the means acquired by the EU. Over time, this 
complex, contradictory and ever incomplete process will reinforce the “federalizing 
tendencies” Carl Joachim Friedrich had in mind when he called for a paradigmatic 
change in the study of European federalism that finally has come full circle as the 
European Union has matured into a federal union. 
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Prospects 


XII. Toward European Patriotism? 


1. Europe, Why? 


The Second Founding of European integration has only begun. Since 1957, the 
project of European integration has been set against the mainstream of European 
history. Europe’s political history was one of divisions and particularities. Integrating 
Europe has always accompanied this process as a cultural antithesis. It never became a 
viable political concept before the mid-twentieth century. European integration as it 
began with the signing of the Treaties of Rome has become the most successful utopia 
turned to life of the continent. At its heart, the constitution-building crisis that escalated 
in 2005 was the single most important adaptation crisis the European Union has gone 
through so far. Its beginning cannot be identified with one single event or one single 
date on the calendar. Its outcome will not be identifiable either with one single event or 
one single date on the calendar. In its essence, the adaptation crisis began after the 
joyous events of the fall of communist totalitarianism. The unification of Europe 
brought with it an enormous process of “widening” the integration of the continent. The 
need for a symmetric process of “deepening” European integration could hardly fail to 
follow suit. The constitution-building process that had begun with the signing of the 
Treaties of Rome in 1957 has entered a new period in the course of the adaptation crisis 
that escalated in 2005 with the negative referenda votes in France and in the 
Netherlands on the Constitutional Treaty. 

The context of this adaptation crisis is important: Since the late 1980’s, political 
leaders in many EU member states have increasingly defined the prospects for European 
integration by its limits and no longer by its opportunities. They were joined in this 
negativistic attitude by several leaders of new member states that joined the EU in the 
early twenty-first century. European integration was increasingly presented as a zero- 
sum-game, defined by the degree of national fiscal advantage: The more possible gains 
of others could be prevented, the better the own situation would be. This gross lack of 
solidarity and of an attitude of common interest did not remain without effect on many 
Union citizens. In the end, they were blamed by many of their own politicians for being 
euroskeptical or, at least, hesitant about deeper integration. As for the constitution- 
building process of the European Union, the results of the first decade of the twenty- 
first century were disappointing. Instead of implementing the visionary innovation of 
the first ever European Union Constitution of 2004, the EU failed to achieve a 
consensus between the political elites and the citizens of the EU even on the sober 
repair work embodied in the 2007 Reform Treaty.. While EU leaders blamed their own 
citizens for not understanding the matter properly, they returned to non-transparent 
backdoor diplomacy, thus undermining the encouraging experience with the 
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Constitutional Convention of 2002/2003. And yet, as European integration went 
through a difficult period of re-calibrating its rationale, a new contract between Union 
citizens and Union politicians was to come about through a European Union that works, 
that is a European Union that is convincing by its success. 

As the first decade of the twenty-first century came to a close, it was obvious that 
the European Union would only slowly regain momentum and dynamics. Years of 
defining integration by its limits could not be replaced overnight by a new attitude of 
opportunity and inspiration. It would take years, enormous political input and sustained 
success to make European integration as attractive as it could be. Reacting to the 
leadership confusion about the value added of European integration, many Union 
citizens had become hesitant to embrace a pro-active integration attitude. And yet, both 
political actors and ordinary citizens knew that there was simply no reasonable 
alternative to further and deeper integration. A positive, enabling response to the simple 
question “Europe, why?” had to reckon with the after-effects of a decade of mistrust and 
de-legitimization. Yet, in order to manage the consequences of the age of globalization, 
the European Union needs to prepare for a more coherent and effective projection of its 
global role. This, in turn, could only come about on the basis of a vibrant and dynamic 
European Union supported by its citizens. With this redefinition of the rationale for 
European integration, the question of democracy and transparency in EU decision- 
making has gained a new dimension. More than ever, the degree of ownership among 
its citizens had become the ultimate source of legitimacy for the continuation — and the 
deepening — of European integration in the further course of the twenty-first century. To 
permanently respond to this challenge is at the heart of the Second Founding of 
European integration. 

Europe, why? This simple question, raised to understand the meaning of European 
integration can produce the most irritating of answers: 

e Europe as a leadership project, a Europe of conferences? 

e Europe as a peoples’ project, a Europe of its citizens? 

e Europe as means to strengthen the nation states of the continent? 

e Europe as partner to the world? 

e Europe as a global power? 

e Europe as the weak continent, obsessed with soft power that has forgotten the 

power of evil and destructive forces outside its own territory? 

e Europe as synonymous with welfare-state democracy? 

e Europe burdened with new social cleavages? 

e Europe as engine of innovation? 

e Europe as obstacle for socio-economic dynamics in its societies? 

e Europe as museum and tourist destination? 

e Europe as net contributor to the advancement of mankind ? 

e Europe as self-complacent protector of its unique stability and affluence? 
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e Europe as the advocate of an inclusive universalism, including the norms of 

morality? 

This list may be extended. Each answer echoes perceptions, experiences and 
concerns. Each answer will find a corrective counter-answer. Europe, why? The 
adaptation crisis of the last decade of the twentieth and the first decade of the twenty- 
first century has not resolved the form and function of the political and legal 
constitution of the European Union. 

Nobody would define Europe in the early twenty-first century as the exceptional 
continent or as the indispensable embodiment of global hope. The European Union was 
far from perfect or even coherent in form and performance. Yet, the interest of the 
world in the effects of European integration requires Europeans to reconsider the global 
meaning of their internal experience and ambition. With global economic, political and 
security activities, the issue of universal norms has returned to Europe. It used to be a 
matter of interest to European philosophers in the age of imperialism. It has become a 
challenge to Europeans coping with globalization and trying to understand it beyond 
simple layers of the economically evident: If globalization is not identical to 
Americanization, how can Europe relate globalization to universal norms as favored by 
Europeans? And how does Europe react to global threats against civilization emanating 
from asymmetrical warfare, terrorism in particular, failed or failing states, but also 
emanating from poverty, alienation, and social exclusion? 

European integration has come a long way during its first five decades. Yet it is, not 
for the first time, confronted with resurging waves of doubt among the European 
citizenry why this project should proceed at all and how speedy and far-reaching it 
really should be. In the more abstract sphere of academia, this issue is framed as a 
matter of legitimacy of the European integration experience. In the sphere of politics 
and public opinion, the question — Europe, why? — is primarily answered by the ability 
of European politicians to deliver public goods to their voters. For academics, 
legitimacy is an abstract notion, combining elements of input-legitimacy and output- 
legitimacy. For most voters, legitimacy of a political system depends primarily on the 
outcome of a political system and process. Both approaches are not mutually exclusive, 
but they emphasize different priorities, reflect different perceptions, and are likely to 
receive different answers by political actors and academics. 

For centuries, Europe dominated the world. Of course, Europe was not dominating 
“in the name of Europe” as Europe was never united in this endeavor. Individual 
European nations, countries and leaders were exploring the corners of the world to 
enhance the honor of their states. More than anybody before them, they put their mark 
on the world and organized the first wave of globalization. Exploration and conquest, 
colonial rule and colonial settlement, missionary work and geopolitical struggle — the 
legacy of the European quest for global dominance was as powerful as the rejection it 
provoked over time. When European nationalism reached its peak in the late nineteenth 
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century, European countries were dominating the globe while at the same time 
embarking on the worst possible path to self-destruction. World War I was a turning 
point in world history when in 1917 two peripheral European powers emerged, the 
United States of America and Russia, soon to be the Soviet Union. While the US got 
involved in the war and hence became a European power, the communist revolution in 
Russia changed the ideological and strategic composition inside Europe dramatically. 

Nationalism escalated into fascist rule in Italy, Spain and elsewhere. It escalated into 
racist, totalitarian rule under the National Socialist party in Germany, which ultimately 
destroyed most of Europe and Germany itself. Communist totalitarian rule in the Soviet 
Union represented the other undemocratic structure of politics with its own geopolitical 
ambitions and antagonisms.' World War II left all of Europe more powerless than ever, 
at the mercy of the peripheral powers, shaken to its ground and without any moral 
credibility in most of the world. The strongest European colonial powers, France and 
the United Kingdom, but also the smaller ones such as Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Portugal experienced the loss of colonial legitimacy. The European mission that had 
accompanied and justified centuries of global dominance had come to an end. The age 
of decolonization emerged with the independence of Indonesia in 1945 and of India and 
Pakistan in 1948. Other countries followed suit. While the United Nations was founded 
on October 24, 1945, by 51 countries (Poland joined later that year and became an 
original founding member), it grew to 192 member states by 2008. This was the result 
of European “imperial contraction”? and the global rise of independent states, most 
recently also on the fringes of integrated Europe. 


(1) Reconciliation through Contraction 

The process of decolonization occurred parallel to the emergence of European 
integration, and surpassed it at the end of the twentieth century. The global contraction 
of European empires was a reflection of European self-destruction, and at the same time 
the precondition for a new, post-imperial beginning in Europe. It turned out to be the 
opening chapter for a renewal of democracy in Europe and the emergence of European 
integration as a successful post-national experience of pooled sovereignty and shared 
political destiny. 

It is important to understand the relationship between global contraction from 
colonial power and the rise of democracy inside of Europe. This dual process repeated 
itself with the demise of the Soviet Empire during the last decade of the twentieth 
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century. Europe had to become democratic in order to become anti-colonial. By 
becoming anti-imperial, it could become democratic. And it had to become anti-colonial 
and anti-nationalistic in order to learn the benefit of pooled sovereignty and shared 
political interests. The process of reconciliation that brought about this painful 
experience was the prelude to European integration. It was no surprise that European 
integration had to begin gradual and functional: it could not begin otherwise due to the 
asymmetrical experiences of its constituent member countries. Europe always 
maintained a certain degree of difference regarding the value and meaning of 
integration, mainly due to different historical experiences in the understanding of its 
peoples. While for all of Europe World War II had a defining meaning, for many 
decades the mind-set of many Europeans also remained influenced by the parameters of 
the age of nationalism and colonialism, of ideology and exclusivity. While World War 
II came to an abrupt end, the colonial legacy only gradually phased out until the 1980’s. 
It is more than a historic accident that the end to colonial power in Namibia in March 
1990 — the country had been under UN administration since 1966 — coincided with the 
breakthrough of democracy in Europe on a continental scale and the evolution of the 
strongest ever move yet toward pooled sovereignty in the EC with the Treaty of 
Maastricht aiming at Monetary Union and founding the EU. 

The process of internal European reconciliation was not easy after two centuries of 
antagonistic developments that had not only defined the path of Europe’s history but 
also the mind-set of most of its peoples. Overcoming national pride, exclusivity and 
hatred was as difficult for some Europeans as it was for others to give up the sense of 
exceptionalism, which had gone hand in hand with their countries’ colonial power 
status. Reconciling with oneself, coming to terms with one’s own history as well as with 
the perceptions of the others — without resorting to new variants of antagonistic 
reactions — was a daunting process indeed. During the second half of the twentieth 
century, hardly any European nation was spared this experience. 

Reconciliation was the rationale of European integration when it began in 1957. 
Indeed, twelve years after the end of World War II, the founding countries of the 
European Economic Community wanted to change the dark course of European history. 
The price for non-integration was considered higher than any possible obstacle on the 
way to integration. Integration was not just about gentleness and friendly feelings. The 
seeds of integration were ingrained with mistrust and extremely disparate interests about 
the stake of the operation and the possible achievements ahead. Most notable were the 
differences between France and Germany. While leaders of both countries agreed to 
integration as a means to generate lasting peace, their motivations and interests could 
not have been more apart from each other: France wanted to maintain control of a 
defeated and divided Germany while both West and East Germany were looking for 
new recognition as civilized European countries, for a break with Germany’s 
nationalistic and imperial path and for rehabilitation after the moral humiliation 
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National Socialist totalitarianism had brought about for the whole German nation with 
the Holocaust and World War II as its most horrible incarnations. The Eastern part of 
Germany was forced to do this in the communist orbit, the Western part of Germany 
opted for a policy of anchoring into the West. The smaller countries promoting 
European integration knew very well from the history of their geographic position 
between France and Germany that they could only benefit in stability, identity and 
affluence if their two contesting neighbors would embark on a future of peace, 
cooperation and ultimately integration. They could only win in a European federation, 
no matter how incomplete it was. The nationalistic and imperial overstretch of the 
bigger European countries helped to strengthen their positions in the newly emerging 
European order. 

For a second time, the understanding of European integration as a means of 
reconciliation resonated strongly after the demise of communist totalitarianism in 
1989/1990. The countries that had been forced to live behind the iron curtain claimed 
their European-ness and requested integration into the European Union to ensure and 
guarantee their moral claim. The search for reconciliation was of specific relevance for 
Germany and most post-communist countries as practically all of them had been 
conquered by Nazi Germany at some point during World War II, handed over to the 
Soviet Union, like the three Baltic republics Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, or had 
become Soviet satellites as a consequence of Hitler’s war and Stalin’s victory. After 
1990, the idea became popular in Germany that a similar effort ought to happen 
between Germans and Poles as had happened between Germans and French after 1945. 
The “Weimar Triangle” was established, a formal and informal set of links between 
France, Germany and Poland. It was aimed at providing a supplementary mechanism 
for policy consultations and societal activities between France, Germany and Poland. 
The “Weimar Triangle” was considered a means to support the Polish claim for EU 
membership while strengthening the commitment of France for the accession of Poland 
and other post-communist countries and getting Germany more strongly involved with 
its new democratic neighbor in the East.” The success of the “Weimar Triangle” 
remained limited, however. Most disappointing, the “Weimar Triangle” could not 
prevent new controversies among Europeans, including its three partners, during the 
Iraq crisis in 2002/2003, could not facilitate the ratification of the European 
Constitution in 2005, and was not helpful during the budgetary battles of 2003-2005. 
True and sustainable reconciliation ought to link bilateral efforts of reconciled 
neighborhoods with EU-wide efforts to promote common perceptions on main issues 
and common interests on key goals. 
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(2) Renewed Self-Esteem through Integration 

To balance interests was a precondition should the noble idea of reconciliation work 
among European nations. This was the logic of functional sector-specific integration 
and it remained its logic beyond the completion of a European common market. The 
participating European states transformed into a new form, thus contributing to a new 
European reality. Reconciling with neighbors that had been perceived as enemies for a 
long time meant to break from the nationalist past. Balancing interests with competitors 
in a European market and with rivals in the pursuit of geostrategic interests meant 
breaking from the primacy of sovereignty as manifested in the Westphalian state-system 
since the end of the Thirty Years War. 

The Westphalian state-system had come about on the basis of two principles, 
transformed into two goals: The nation state should be sovereign while its internal 
political system became immune to any external criticism or challenge. On this basis, 
respectful co-existence could grow in parallel if no antagonistic developments in the 
political system of the participating states emerged, and there was no breach of the 
founding principles. This is why the Westphalian system was not challenged by war or 
contesting political systems for a long time. Paradoxically, conflicts and confrontations 
did, in fact, reinforce the original Westphalian system. The most fundamental challenge 
to the Westphalian state-system occurred after World War II and it occurred through 
peace and democracy. 

The Westphalian state-system was the product of the Thirty Years War of the 
seventeenth century. The European integration experience as epitomized in the 
evolution of the European Union is the product of the Thirty Years War of the twentieth 
century. As much as there were intermissions from fighting between 1618 and 1648, the 
period from 1914 to 1945 was more than a period of two unrelated wars with global 
consequences: 1914 to 1945 constituted a second Thirty Years War with ideological, 
territorial, geopolitical and socio-political dimensions of unprecedented consequences. 
The most important cultural consequence for Europe was the discovery of the benefits 
of integration. 

This discovery began before the war had ended. Historical research on the origins 
and early developments of European integration post-World War II suggests that the 
governments involved supported integration because they considered this as the best 
possibility to advance their national interests.* Among a bundle of political, economic 
and social interests, all European governments were interested in the speedy recovery of 
their economies. To foster a new social consensus did not require democratic 
governance alone, but also social progress, both for the industrial and agrarian sectors of 
the society. In the case of France, the interest to contain Germany remained strong, 
while for West Germany to regain recognition and respect was of the highest interest. 
The launching of the European Coal and Steel Community in 1952 provided the best 
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possible win-win situation for all participating countries. German coal and steel 
production was put under supranational authority, giving France access to the German 
natural resources it needed for its own recovery, while West Germany was again 
gaining respect on the European level. A win-win situation also developed for other 
participating countries. When Belgium’s steel industry, the country’s main employer, 
ran into problems in the late 1950’s, the restructuring plan launched by the European 
Coal and Steel Community involved large sums of subsidies to retrain workers and 
modernize the industry. 

The early success of sectoral economic integration enabled the governments 
involved to present themselves as representing the key interests of their nations. The 
eagerness of Great Britain to join the European Economic Community during the 
1960’s was based on the assumption that the United Kingdom would require partnership 
with Europe beyond the existing trade links through the European Free Trade 
Association and the Commonwealth. At a later stage, Greek, Spanish and Portuguese 
EU membership were perceived as a contribution to the full recovery of national self- 
esteem after their respective dictatorships were overthrown. The same argument gained 
prominence in post-communist countries applying for EU membership beginning in the 
early 1990’s. EU membership was not only considered a necessary precondition for 
successful socio-economic transformation, but also a state strategy to enhance the self- 
esteem of the respective nations and their external reputations. 

Motivation for European integration was always as multifaceted as the interests of 
those engaged in the process. The continuous acceptance of the integration logic was 
striking as its nature was changing over time. Reconciliation among post-communist 
countries based on the notion of free democratic rule and reconciliation between them 
and the countries and societies of Western Europe was a plausible and laudable 
endeavor after 1989. It was not intuitively self-explanatory why the countries of the 
“old” European Union should wish to pursue further integration now that they had 
achieved the original goal of reconciliation among themselves. But they did, and they 
even pushed the integration process to a higher level while preparing for the accession 
of post-communist neighbors. In doing so, the structure of European integration began 
to change. 


(3) A New Global Role through Self-Transforming Europeanization 

It is important to look back to the origin of early motivations and driving forces of 
integration. It is likewise useful to connect the experience of Western Europe with the 
hopes of Central and Eastern Europe in order to understand the dynamics of a new 
phase of integration that unleashed after the fall of the Berlin Wall. European 
reconciliation could only be completed with all those European states and nations 
joining the EU who wanted to do so. While this process was in parallel to the 
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emergence of a European currency, it became evident that the dynamics of integration 
would be brought to another level. This process already indicated that the logic of 
integration would not come to a close with the completion of inner European 
reconciliation. This goal remains valuable although incomplete as long as parts of South 
Eastern Europe are left out and the question of ultimate territorial borders of the 
European Union is unresolved. But from these pending questions, it was evident since 
the 1990’s that the rationale of European integration had already begun to go beyond the 
original logic of reconciliation. 

Increasingly, European integration began to be perceived as a project of political 
integration, shaped by the underlying identity of a community of values. European 
integration also began to aim for a more comprehensive and pro-active foreign and 
security policy, thus underlining the prospects of a new global role of Europe. This 
would not be a revival of the European role as it was known during centuries of 
exploration, colonialism and imperial glory. Europe was growing into a different global 
meaning and had already begun contributing to a new understanding of world order. 
While Europe’s legacy of exploration, colonial conquest and imperialism echoed much 
of the internal social and political forces of Europe during that particular period of time, 
the evolution of Europe’s global role during the twenty-first century was to echo the 
new internal trajectories of Europe, the socio-political underpinnings and the political 
culture of the European Union. 

Europeanization gained a twofold meaning. On the one hand, it meant the 
continuous process of forming structures and policies of integration, be it supranational 
or intergovernmental — it meant “building Europe;” on the other hand, EU member 
states became aware of the impact of these very structures and policies on their 
domestic political systems and the social and economic life in every member state.” 
While the first wave of the integration process was happily supported by national 
politicians as they could convey the successful effects of “building Europe” to their 
constituencies, the second wave of Europeanization challenged the rationale for 
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Departmental Perspective, Basingstoke: Palgrave Macmillan, 2002; Gehler, Michael, Zeitgeschichte 
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integration and the legitimacy of the whole process. The more EU structures grew in 
importance, the more they were questioned — sometimes because of the inherent 
uncertainty over their final destination, sometimes because of the loss of autonomous 
decision-making they brought for the individual nation states. At the turn of the twenty- 
first century, the benefits of integration did not find the same level of advocacy as used 
to be in the 1980’s and early 1990’s. Depending on how one interprets this trend, one 
could say it was proof that integration had become serious and was affecting more 
citizens than ever. 

Since the 1990’s — and, of course, not across the whole EU - the concept of pooled 
sovereignty has begun to be perceived as threat to autonomous national decision- 
making. Sharing resources was increasingly portrayed — by timid politicians, parochial 
media and static academics — as a means for losing national resources to a bureaucratic 
EU that might reallocate these resources outside of the criteria of efficiency and 
transparency. The connection between Europe and “the rest of the world” made the 
strongest impression on this debate and its underlying uncertainties. While the 
introduction of a common European currency was criticized as undermining national 
sovereignty and decision-making, it won support as an expression of a stronger 
European role in the global economy. Threat perceptions due to events outside the EU 
remained crucial to advance the common foreign and security policy of the European 
Union. 

None of these trends took place unchallenged. Whenever European integration came 
under public or political pressure, its proponents were quick to refer to the benefits 
while skeptics were quick to point to the costs and risks.° This was an ongoing 
discourse in which the media often took the side of “risk-sensitivity” over “integration- 
opportunity.” Academic research did gradually begin to reflect the two-dimensional 
character of “Europeanization,” largely focusing on the impact of liberalization on 
internal economic structures due to EU policies. While in some countries — for instance 
as far as transportation systems in the United Kingdom and in the Netherlands are 
concerned — EU initiatives followed domestic liberalization efforts, in other countries 
the EU triggered adaptational pressure of unprecedented nature.’ Largely, this trend 
went beyond the completion of the common market and had a growing effect on 
political decision-making in many policy sectors. The economic giant was finally 
overcoming its status as a geopolitical dwarf. 

In light of the completion of the Single Market and the transfer of decision-making 
powers to the EU level, it has been argued that it had become superfluous to maintain 
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twenty-seven national economic ministers in face of an EU responsible for more than 80 
percent of economic legislation in Europe. In the context of a possible Common Foreign 
and Security Policy of the EU the first far-sighted optimists began already to wonder 
how long it would take to raise the question of the need and legitimacy of a continuous 
existence of national European foreign ministers. In factual terms, a long way would 
have to be gone in order to achieve this formalized level of Europeanized foreign and 
security policy. But the question had been raised and hence the “ghost” of intensified 
and irretrievable supranationality could not be returned to the bottle, even if the 
strongest proponents of continuous primacy of national sovereignty tried to do so. 


2. Layers of a European Public Sphere 


The emergence of a European public sphere is a multidimensional and complex 
issue. The argument that Europe does not have one people, one demos, and therefore it 
cannot produce either a public sphere or a political system has turned out to be too 
simplistic. The European public sphere is certainly not growing in quantum leaps and 
without the continuous role of the public sphere in each of the member states of the EU. 
Yet, a European public sphere is emerging. The question “Europe, why?” has been 
taken to political elites across the EU. They are involved in formal and informal 
debates, often linked to institution-building inside the EU. The issue “Europe, why?” 
has also been grasped by larger parts of the Union’s public. Media and other sectors of 
civil society, but also the European Union’s citizenry at large have begun to 
accommodate EU matters in their daily lives. The emerging transformation of the 
character of political, socio-economic and cultural aspects of identity in Europe has 
become noticeable in many strata of political and public life. The continuation of these 
trends — and there cannot be any doubt that they are continuing — will remain and, in 
fact, will increasingly become elements of an evolving constitutional patriotism in 
Europe. Undoubtedly, a communicative space is in the making.“ 


(1) A Community of Recollections 

Translating collective memories into permanent and lasting political commitments is 
one key to failure or success of the European Union. Collective memories alone will not 
suffice to define the identity, strength and future direction of the European integration 
process. But it will remain an important element in this process. Europe will always 
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continue to ponder its past and only gradually discover its future. Increasingly, the 
shared memories of Europe — be they divisive or unifying — are turning into a solid 
normative building-bloc for the EU’s claim of being a community of values. 

Europe’s global projection during the age of imperialism and world wars had 
ultimately led to moral disdain and political failure. During three centuries, Europe’s 
ideological battles had provoked political and military battles all of which Europe was 
losing in the end. Europe cannot build a good future by trying to fence off the continent 
against the uncertainties of globalization and the contingent demands from all over the 
world. The desire of Europe’s citizens to live in peace and to pool resources in order to 
enhance their collective stability and individual affluence cannot work by neglecting 
external realities. Europe cannot become an archipelago in the midst of the real world of 
the twenty-first century. Europe has always been part of global developments and will 
remain so, for better or worse. 

“Europe, why?” is more than the invitation to a friendly discourse about European 
culture and identity. The question about the purpose of European integration must 
invariably broaden Europe’s view and recognize its role in the world at large. During 
the period of decolonization, the European nation state had become the model for 
people in the whole world. In many cases, nation-building followed the act of formal 
independence and ended in ambivalence. Failing states instead of nation-building began 
to be a matter of concern for the world. But struggling with the Westphalian state- 
system was more than an option for other countries. In spite of most recent trends to 
learn from the European integration experience, independent statehood has become an 
overall global reality. Other regions have begun to define their own mechanisms of 
regional integration, but Europe should not simply resort to pride in this proliferation of 
its latest innovation. It was well advised to learn from others as far as the preconditions 
of social and political dynamism are concerned. The nature of world affairs and the 
consequences of the global economy forced Europe to broaden the rationale of 
integration. The European Union’s claim of being a community of values was to be 
linked both to Europe’s past and to Europe’s future global presence. 


”” that will inevitably 


John Stuart Mill talked about the “community of recollections 
shape any political identity. Common history and memory cannot be dissolved. Nobody 
can run away from the cradle one is born into, and we all are linked to the unborn 
whether we like it or not. Memory can be painful and joyous, focused or obscured. It 
will always return and never be forgotten. The idea that a society can conceptualize 
itself anew and fresh as if embarking under a veil of historical ignorance can hardly be 
maintained. Most people, places and regions in the world are confronted with too much 


history to digest and only few can translate historical memory into the successful 
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encounter of the future. Memory can entail debt to the past and its actors. It can nurture 
guilt and shame, pride and happiness. Never can memory be reduced to limited notions 
of truth if it is to stand the test of time. Europe’s memories are defined by great hours 
and dark times. Since the age of the nation state began, they were mostly brought down 
to the next generation taking for granted one’s own memory as being different from the 
memory of one’s neighbor. 
This is why the noble effort to write a common European history book is met with 
fascination and skepticism. It will take some more time before a common European 
history book may finally be accepted for higher education all over Europe.'” Historical 
research has shown that the correct notions and interpretations of historic events and 
processes are still distorted by the legacies of national bias. Yet, most Europeans relate 
to the same images of history even if they have extremely different interpretations. At 
the outset of the twenty-first century, an analysis of school text books from Albania, 
Austria, Belarus, Belgium, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Bulgaria, Croatia, Czech Republic, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Great Britain, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Macedonia, Moldova, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Romania, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Serbia, Montenegro, Slovakia, Slovenia and 
Spain has identified the most widely repeated paintings and photographs across Europe, 
even beyond the European Union. The list is telling proof of some defining images in 
Europe’s self-interpretation: 
e John Trumbull, The American Declaration of Independence (July 4, 1776). 
e Jacques-Louis David, The Oath at the beginning of the French Revolution, (June 
20, 1789). 

e Eugéne Isabey, Session of the Congress of Vienna (1815). 

e Eugene Delacroix, The massacre at Chios (1822) and Greece on the ruins of 
Missolunghi (1826). 

e Anton Alexander von Werner, The proclamation of the German Empire at 
Versailles castle (January 18, 1871). 

e William Orpen, The Signing of Peace in the Hall of Mirrors, Versailles (June 28, 
1919) or a related photography of the event. 

e Photography: Lenin talks to Red Army soldiers (May 20, 1920). 

e Pablo Picasso, The bombardment of Guernica (April 26, 1937). 

e Photogprahy: The Yalta Conference (February 4-11, 1945). 

e Photography: The Soviet flag over the German parliament in Berlin (May 2, 

1945). 


10 One excellent effort is the work edited by Delouche, Frédéric (ed.), /llustrated History of Europe: A 
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e Photography: Fall of the Berlin Wall (November 9, 1989).'' 

Every student will draw individual conclusions from looking at these pictures and 
photographs. But some collective consequences can be identified as plausible outcomes 
of the collective power of these images. They constitute fundamental elements of the 
“community of recollection” that has evolved in Europe: 

e Rejection of imperialism. 

e Rejection of totalitarianism. 

e Sensitivity to hegemonic dominance. 

e Primacy of human dignity and human rights. 

e Appreciation for freedom and solidarity. 

e Confidence in rule of law and multilateral political processes. 

These elements help define Europe as a community of values. They originate in the 
collective memory of Europeans. 1789, 1945 and 1989 were outstanding turning points 
on the mental map shaping European identity and constitutionalism. But also the 
idealism of the American independence, the struggle of liberalization from the Ottoman 
Empire and the totalitarian terror of communism are inscribed into the psychology of 
Europeans across the continent. While the legacy of the French Revolution remains 
contested among historians, its creed of liberty, equality and solidarity is alive as a 
European mantra. While the legacy of early national constitution-building and 
parliamentary rule has found widespread resonance in Europe, the Europeanization of 
the processes of 1848 has not yet attracted sufficient public appreciation. While 1945 
was not an hour zero, it marked the end of horrible experiences of war and destruction 
across Europe. While the peaceful revolution of 1989 was more relevant for Central and 
Eastern Europeans, the rise of freedom and democracy across the Central and Eastern 
part of Europe has become a constitutive element on the mental map of all Europeans. 

From the fall of the Bastille in Paris to the fall of the Wall in Berlin, Europe has 
acquired a long and solid thread of memories that have entered the collective memory of 
the continent. Among these memories were the most evil abysses mankind could 
possibly look into, notably the Holocaust. Among these memories were uplifting signs 
of courage, notably the peaceful revolution for freedom in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Europe as “community of recollections” is a combination of good and bad memories. 
When they are transformed into an obligation for shaping Europe’s future, they are 
transformed from mere facts of history into meaningful elements of a “community of 
recollections” that wants to be recognized as a “community of values.” The grand 
historical narrative of Europe serves as fertile ground for the contemporary evolution of 


11 See Popp, Susanne, “Auf dem Weg zu einem europäischen “Geschichtsbild”: Anmerkungen zur 
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European identity and interests.'” The last chapter of this narrative was written during 
the Wars of Yugoslavian Succession in the 1990’s. While European diplomacy and 
politics were reluctant to engage and stop the violence in Yugoslavia, the European 
public increasingly demanded action on behalf of European values betrayed in the 
killing fields of Yugoslavia." Ultimately, the ethnic cleansing in Kosovo in 1998/1999 
became a turning point in the European reaction to the legitimate use of force. Before 
ethnic cleansing in Kosovo, most European societies were extremely reluctant to use 
military actions on behalf of European values and interests. The Kosovo tragedy helped 
to turn this perception: Now public opinion demanded military action because of 
Europe’s long history of warfare. The European community of recollections has begun 
to turn into a community of values. 


(2) Rooting of Common Experiences 

The European integration experience began as antithesis to Europe’s history of 
nationalism. As a counter-historical process it has generated its own history of shared 
experiences. These experiences with European integration have been added to the 
collective memory of Europeans. In many societies of Central and Eastern Europe, the 
original experience of Western Europe has been reiterated and reconfirmed in the course 
of the peaceful revolution of 1989. Most evident is the freedom to travel. While 
European borders were rather open before World War I, they had been sealed off 
increasingly over the century, only disappearing in their most evil form after 1989. 
Freedom to travel as embodiment of individual freedom has turned from a silent longing 
of many into the most normal activity for all European citizens. 

Living with common European institutions has become normalcy and shared 
experience. EU citizens may be skeptical about the conduct of these institutions; they 
may have limited knowledge about how they operate and they still may consider their 
national political and legal institutions as prime expressions of rightful and legitimate 
processes of law making. Yet, European institutions have become an element in the 
collective reflection of Europeans concerning politics and the law impacting their lives. 
Differences in the degree in which these institutions were felt as imposing their will 
powerfully and immediately were obvious between Western Europe and the new post- 
communist member states. In Western Europe, European institutions were experienced 
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as gradually emerging since the 1950’s. So was the law they generated. European 
Community law gradually became the focal point for experts, yet only rarely for 
ordinary citizens. Post-communist democracies were confronted with the European 
institutions as they had emerged by the late 1980’s. The people of post-communist 
Europe had to learn that in order to join the EU, they would have to accept and absorb 
European Community Law, the acquis communautaire. Their experience was not one of 
gradual phasing in. European law and European institutions became immediate forces of 
strong power and external pressure once the post-communist countries had decided to 
apply for EU membership. 

A similar experience for people in twelve EU countries was the introduction of the 
euro. They had heard of the project of a common currency, of course. But the phases 
leading to the complete introduction of the euro were not used for broad public 
reflection, no matter how strong some of the debates about further advancement of the 
project were. For most Europeans, the introduction of the euro as legal tender came 
overnight on January 1, 2002. The adaptation to this new reality had to follow later. The 
euro became the most important element of a practically shared experience in European 
integration. 

Public opinion remains a debatable criterion on which to base the understanding of 
the legitimacy of the integration experience. Yet, it is widely considered an important 
element for “measuring the pulse” of European citizens. In 1973 the European 
Commission introduced the Eurobarometer survey in order to better understand public 
opinion in the Community. Ever since, Eurobarometer surveys have become an 
institution of their own. 

Among the most basic questions continuously asked is the one inquiring whether or 
not membership in the Common Market/European Community/European Union is 
perceived as a good thing, a bad thing, or neither a good nor a bad thing for one’s 
country. The 1974 Eurobarometer poll found that 59 percent considered EC 
membership of their country a good thing, 18 percent had no opinion and 14 percent 
found it a bad thing.'* In 1984, 55 percent of EC citizens found their country’s 
membership a good thing, 11 percent found it a bad thing and 27 percent remained 
neutral." The all time high of support for EU membership was polled in spring 1991 
with 72 percent of citizens of EU member states in favor of it. In 1994, 54 percent 
expressed satisfaction with their country’s membership in the European Union, 13 
percent found it a bad thing and 27 percent found it neither a bad nor a good thing.'° In 
2004, 48 percent considered EU membership a good thing, 17 percent found it a bad 
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thing and 29 percent were neutral.” By the end of 2007, 58 percent considered EU 
membership of their country a good thing, 13 percent found it a bad thing and 25 
percent were neutral. The figures given by Eurobarometer require methodological 
clarification as their results never add up to a neat and clean 100 percent. But more 
importantly, they reflect a continuous trend of support for EU membership, echo the 
skepticism (in no EU member states can a majority be found that would be against 
membership of their respective country), but also rather widespread neutrality about the 
EU. Comparing the European data with patterns of public opinion in other stable 
democracies one may conclude that all in all this data indicates normalcy in the citizen’s 
experience with EU realities. 

The Eurobarometer polls support the assessment that gradually a European sphere of 
communication is emerging. Satisfaction and dissatisfaction with European integration 
are measured not only as far as the general question of support for integration or dislike 
for it is concerned. During more than three decades of operation, Eurobarometer surveys 
have increasingly developed sophisticated modes of polling opinion on all relevant 
issues of European politics. In doing so, Eurobarometer surveys contribute to the 
evolving European constitutionalism. 

The most critical argument against the possibility of political union in Europe relates 
to the absence of a European people, a European demos. However, the very reference to 
the concept of demos as criteria for measuring the EU’s legitimacy shows the limits of 
this charge: There have been many fundamental empirical developments and conceptual 
transformations in the notion of demos from ancient Greek city-states to modern nation 
states. Instead of focusing on the static dimension of existing nations, it would be more 
useful to consider the evolution of the European public sphere as the underlying ferment 
of an evolving political identity of Europe — and vice versa. 

The practical absence of homogenizing European media and the multilingual 
character of Europe should not lead to short-sighted conclusions concerning the nature 
and impact of Europe’s public sphere. The Age of Enlightenment was a pan-European 
phenomenon notwithstanding language barriers and the absence of a European body 
politic. In the same sense, a public sphere has emerged in Europe since the beginning of 
the European integration experience. This public sphere is made up of peculiarities 
stemming from its overriding character as being “a composite rather than a homogenous 
public sphere.” Yet, a public sphere has emerged in Europe, rooted in a “history of 


transfers and links between national public spheres.”'” 
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The most evident and least controversial fact relates to the language plurality in 
Europe. Often, it is cited as the quintessential barrier preventing the evolution of a 
sphere of communications in Europe. Caution would be recommended in dealing with 
this argument. Not only Switzerland demonstrates the possibility of multilingual 
democracy in Europe. Language barriers have come down significantly since the 
process of European integration started in the 1950’s. At that time only around 10 
percent of Europeans spoke a foreign language. Five decades later about half of all 
Europeans speak a foreign language, and among the younger generation of Europeans, 
two thirds do so. Most of them consider English as the most convenient and useful 
foreign language, followed by French, German and Spanish. Notwithstanding the debate 
about cultural homogenization and the fear to lose knowledge of and interest in other 
languages due to the dominating use of English, the practical value of this development 
is significant. It is not only the social elite that is able to communicate across Europe. 
As language is both a means of communication and a gateway to another culture, the 
practical value of a common international foreign language as means of Europe-wide 
communication should not be underestimated as a contribution to the evolution of a 
European public sphere. 


(3) Future as Common Destiny 

Pooling sovereignty and sharing resources has helped Europe to overcome the grave 
crisis of power, internal self-esteem and global reputation it had been dragged into 
during the nineteenth and twentieth century.” During the second half of the twentieth 
century, Europe was able to overcome much of this in the name of rule of law, post- 
nationalistic democracy and regional integration. In many ways, Europe still remains 
tied to its past as it is defining its priorities for meeting its common future. Europe 
cannot escape from its past. But even less so can it escape its future. Based on 
accumulated common experiences, the European Union will continuously learn how to 
define a common destiny and, moreover, how to shape a joint future. This will not 
simply entail symbolic actions about fundamental principles and notions of how to 
manage the world. First and foremost it will require the management of a European 
Union accountable to its citizens and their daily lives. Europe as community of values 
must be a community that works. 

Against all prejudice, European Union citizens have a clear idea of the necessary 
priorities of the EU. Sometimes they even seem ahead of their politicians. According to 
Eurobarometer findings, by the end of 2007 they were identifying the following issues 
as the main test-cases for stronger and more successful European integration: 
unemployment (27 percent, down from 40 percent in autumn 2006), inflation ( 26 
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percent, up from 16 percent in autumn 2006), healthcare system (21 percent, up from 16 
percent in autumn 2006), overall economic situation (18 percent, down from 21 percent 
in autumn 2006), immigration (15 percent, down from 21 percent in autumn 2006), 
pensions (14 percent, up from 10 percent in autumn 2006), terrorism (10 percent, down 
from 15 percent in autumn 2006), the education system (9 percent, up from 7 percent in 
autumn 2006), taxation (9 percent, up from 7 percent in autumn 2006), housing (8 
percent, up from 5 percent in autumn 2006).”’ How to translate these concerns into 
specific policy strategies is, of course, another matter. 

With remarkable clarity, Union citizens are able to identify policy priorities they 
want to see tackled and resolved on the European level. According to a Eurobarometer 
poll conducted before the end of 2007, Union citizens are favorable of decisions that 
should be made jointly on the EU level in the following order: fighting terrorism (81 
percent), protecting the environment (73 percent), scientific and technological research 
(72 percent), energy policy (68 percent), defense and foreign affairs (67 percent), 
support for regions facing economic difficulties (64 percent), immigration (63 percent), 
fighting crime (61 percent), competition policies (57 percent), consumer protection (53 
percent). 34 percent of Union citizens even favor that health and welfare issues be 
handled on the EU level, 32 percent support joint decisions on the education system, 30 
percent on taxation and 26 percent on pensions.” If for only one thing, these 
Eurobarometer findings underline the need for a Europe that works. 

European Union citizens expect their political leaders to use the governance 
structures of the EU to bring about clear results and concrete success. The more this 
experience is recognized, the higher support for European integration will be. If this 
success is missing, political scientists talk about problems of output-legitimacy. 
Ordinary Union citizens will probably talk about frustration with their political 
representatives. Political leaders in turn should be worried about Europe losing 
worldwide relevance. 

As far as its internal constellation is concerned, Europe was “returning to its normal 
history,” as David P. Calleo has described the process of transformation starting with 
the end of the Cold War.” In past centuries, he argued, Europe was plural and 
interdependent with several interacting centers of power before this “normalcy” was 
frozen during the Cold War. While embarking on a new chapter of its development, 
Europe was meant to resume history, Calleo argued. But the next chapter of European 
history would primarily be defined by the effects of integration. As much as this was a 
new phenomenon in European history, Europe was distancing itself from its own 
history. As much as it meant that Europe was beginning to claim subject-status again 
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after half a century of strategic dependency on the fringe powers defining the European 
state order after World War II, it would imply that Europe also needs to renew its global 
role. The renewal of a global role would be a clear break with any imperial connotation 
of the nineteenth or early twentieth century. In the age of globalization, the challenge 
for Europe in positioning itself in the wider world was very different: losing relevance 
or projecting genuine European interests in global affairs. 

In doing so, Europe cannot expect to only encounter the sunny side of international 
cooperation. No matter its own experience, outside Europe conflicts and fighting 
continues. Most Europeans might prefer to make them disappear by simply referring to 
their own historic evolution. They have to learn that this is not the way world affairs are 
developing and history is evolving. Asymmetric threats make the rational assessment of 
global developments even more complex. No matter what Europeans are thinking about 
the global leadership of the United States, they are beginning to understand the 
challenge of the new era also as a challenge to their own affluence and democratic 
peace. They begin to realize that to meet these challenges requires mutual solidarity and 
reciprocal readiness to support common solutions, if necessary based on compromises. 

After the terrorist bombings in Madrid on March 11, 2004, the EU invoked a 
solidarity clause that was not even in place legally. The readiness to invoke solidarity in 
confronting a common threat that had risen in Europe, no matter the details of political 
response and controversy, was remarkable. The realization of energy dependency on 
Russia triggered another dimension of solidarity across the European Union in 2007, 
most notably in favor of Poland: Eventually, a common energy policy aimed at the 
security of the energy supply in the whole European Union became a principle of EU 
energy policy, “in a spirit of solidarity between Member States” (Treaty of Lisbon, Title 
XX, Article 176A). Solidarity means shared destiny. In the course of escalating 
disputes over the formulation of the 2007 Reform Treaty, the Polish government was 
also reminded by its fellow European partners that solidarity is not a one-way-road: 
Their EU partners expected Polish readiness to compromise on the pending issue of 
weighing of votes in the Council in return for an inclusion of the principle of energy 
solidarity across the EU in the final text of the Reform Treaty. Eventually, all sides 
moved to the benefit of the EU’s steady development. 

Most intellectual discourses in Europe are still centered around respective national 
media, books and public voices. National political debates gain stronger attention than 
European Parliamentary debates. Yet, EU decisions no longer are dispensable from 
national media coverage. The EU is increasingly present in the media of all EU member 
states. Knowledge of other places in Europe and appreciation for the cultural diversity 
in Europe has grown for millions of tourists and business-people. With the absence of 


24 European Union, “Treaty of Lisbon Amending the Treaty on European Union and the Treaty 
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border controls among most EU countries, for Europe’s youth this dimension of 
“returning to normal” has lost practically all excitement. In political terms, the notion of 
non-interference in domestic affairs has lost most of its meaning in Europe. European 
political matters are increasingly understood as being part of one’s own body politic. 

Communication in Europe is not organized in the way the national public sphere has 
come to be organized over a long period of fertilization. Yet, it would be misleading to 
believe that the idea of European integration only depends upon the existence of 
centralized media or a centrally institutionalized public discourse across the EU. In fact, 
the majority of Europeans consider themselves simultaneously as members of a nation 
and as Europeans, no matter how far away they are living from the centers of politics in 
Europe. An unstructured and un-institutionalized notion of “European-ness” exists all 
over Europe: You don’t have to be in Brussels in order to be in Europe and to encounter 
Europeans. Yet, “Brussels” is a symbol for the EU as an institution. 

It was mainly the work of the European Commission as the executive wing of 
European integration that has put Brussels on the mental map of most European 
citizens. It should not have come as a surprise that the image of “Brussels” was 
negative. “Brussels” was time and again tainted as the incarnation of a highly 
bureaucratic regime. No nation state would have maintained public legitimacy if its 
claim to democracy would have only been answered by the visibility of its bureaucracy. 
This is why it made perfect sense to question the democratic deficit of the European 
Union as a deficit in public control and democratic leadership in EU legislation. 
“Brussels” as bureaucracy was mainly controlled by national interests as long as the 
European Parliament could not establish itself as the counter-balancing power in an 
interlocking system of governance. 

Brussels, by and large, is solidifying itself as the capital of the European Union. The 
second biggest agglomeration of journalists in the world after Washington, a growing 
presence of interest groups side by side with diplomatic missions from all over the 
world, permanency of European Council meetings and a massive new building for the 
European Parliament in a European quarter: These facts are signaling the role of 
Brussels as the center of EU politics. It is ironic that the official seat of the European 
Parliament is still Strasbourg and its meetings are being split between Strasbourg and 
Brussels. The effect would be enormous should the EU formally recognize Brussels as 
the capital of political Europe. Such a move would clearly provide for a sense of 
belonging and certainly it would contribute to the architectural development of 
Brussels. Visibility and accountability of “Brussels” would be strengthened. These are 
exactly the reasons why many member states of the European Union are still reluctant to 
formally recognize Brussels as the EU’s capital. The meaning of such a decision would 
be more than symbolic. It would be tantamount to reconciling the pooling of 
sovereignty that has been going on in Europe for five decades with the geographical 
focus it takes to make a body politic truly visible and hence accountable for its actions. 
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It would constitute another element in the formation of the European Union as an 
incomplete federation.” One day, it will have to happen. 

It is remarkable that the first EU-wide movement tantamount to the quest for a 
referendum is calling for a decision to make Brussels the formal seat of the European 
Parliament. Establishing Brussels as the capital of Europe would immediately falsify the 
assessment that the EU still is an elite project. As much as it is elite-driven (which is the 
case with all democratic political systems) it would help its citizens to identify with the 
EU if they can get visible access to its center of power. Their parliament therefore 
should be permanent at the center of power instead of remaining a rotating circus. It 
would also help to form a European political identity if a creative and interactive 
“House of European History” would be established in Brussels. It would certainly 
attract many of the visitors coming to the EU institutions. The Museum of American 
History on the Mall in Washington D.C. could serve as a source of inspiration. It is a 
promising first step that the President of the European Parliament, Hans-Gert Pöttering, 
has formally called for the establishment of a House of European History in his 
inaugural speech of February 2007. “It should not be a dry, boring museum,” Pöttering 
said, “but a place where our memory of European history and the work of European 
unification is jointly cultivated, and which at the same time is available as a locus for 
the European identity to go on being shaped by present and future citizens of the 


European Union.””° 


The future of parliamentary democracy in the EU and the evolution 
of a common historical identity are complementary tasks for the completion of the EU 
as a community of values. 

Any decision to strengthen the symbolic meaning of Brussels for the EU as body 
politic would add to the already quite impressive list of other publicly exposed symbols 
of European integration: the EU’s flag with twelve golden stars on a dark blue 
background, hanging increasingly at public buildings all across the EU, often side by 
side with the national flag; the euro, the European passport and the European anthem. 
Declaring May 9 “Europe Day” has not made this day — in memory of the declaration 
by French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman on May 9, 1950, initiating the European 
Coal and Steel Community — as meaningful as Memorial Day in the US or national 
holidays in Europe’s nation states, but it adds to the composite and multiple identity 
increasingly shaping Europe.” While the Constitutional Treaty of 2004 included the 
European symbols and wanted to grant them legal status, the 2007 Reform Treaty 
renounced any reference to the European symbols. Without any meaningful public 
debate, this curtailing of a constitutional achievement has been a diplomatic concession 
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obviously granted to euroskeptical governments in the final processes of backdoor 
diplomatic bickering and horse-trading. This turn of facts could not leave European 
federalists without frustration. They could take consolation in the fact that the European 
symbols would, of course, continue to exist without being referred to in the Reform 
Treaty. The European Parliament, inspired by its President Hans-Gert Pöttering, 
introduced the innovative practice to welcome Heads of State with their own national 
anthem, played along with the European anthem. This was probably only a small step 
for the political Europe, but it contributes to the lasting elements in the formation of 
European identity and a European public sphere.” It would also be useful to add the 
European motto “Unity in Diversity” on the euro bank notes. For the time being, seven 
distinct European architectural periods are designed on the euro notes: classical Greco- 
Roman on the 5 euro note, Romanesque on the 10 euro note, Gothic on the 20 euro 
note, Renaissance on the 50 euro note, Baroque-Rococo on the 100 euro note, Iron and 
Glass on the 200 euro note, twentieth-century Postmodernism on the 500 euro note. 
Europe’s political identity is growing step by step. The images on the euro bank notes 
support the sober assessment that, at least so far, European institutional union has been 
achieved, but, by and large, Europeans are still a rare species across the EU. 


3. Citizens’ Europe, Citizens’ Choices 


While the European Union has entered the second half of its first century of 
existence, conflicting trends have to be reconciled. The nation state remains present 
across the European Union. Regional asymmetries are stronger than ever. Transfer of 
sovereignty is contested although the insight is prevalent that only the pooling of 
resources can generate the strength and dynamics Europeans would like to see attributed 
to their continent. A public sphere is emerging, yet a common European discourse is 
still rare. The European Parliament has become more or less equal partner of the 
Council in EU decision-making, yet the absence of a fiscal constitution matching the 
political representation is striking.” Consensual moral claims are articulated in Europe, 
yet they do not automatically transpire into European interests, let alone the formulation 
and implementation of a balanced and comprehensive policy that is based on ideas and 
interests alike. While entering the second half of its first century as an unfinished 
federation, Europe remains a laboratory. 

The development of legitimacy for European integration remains linked to the 
perception of political will and the degree of success by which it is organized inside the 
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European Union. The European Parliament — as much as the Court of Justice — has often 
been underestimated in its potential to generate the necessary political focus as 
embodiment of the European public sphere. Recent scholarly studies have begun to 
recognize the power of the European Parliament. Andreas Maurer distinguishes between 
five different functions of the European Parliament: its function to shape the 
constitutional and institutional system of the EU; its function to elect the EU leadership; 
its function to shape EU policies; its function to control the EU executive; and its 
function to articulate policy preferences and interact with EU voters. In all regards, the 
role of the European Parliament has definitively been strengthened since its first direct 
election in 1979. The European Parliament has been firmly established as one of the key 
centers of power in the EU.” As Europe is emerging from early constitutionalism to 
constitutionalism, it is also emerging from semi-parliamentary democracy to 
parliamentary democracy. One of the key features of this development is the evolution 
of the party groups in the European Parliament since its first direct election in 1979.°' 
Parliamentary democracy in its specific European variant (“party families”) is 
increasingly politicizing EU decision-making. In contrast to traditional concepts of 
limiting power through the separation of its institutional centers, the EU is operating as 
a system of interlocking powers. This is a genuine system of limiting and controlling 
powers, obviously more appropriate to the diverse nature of the European Union. 

The evolution of European integration will not become a copy of the experience 
with the European nation state. The EU will not substitute for the nation state either. Yet 
it is worth looking into the conditions it took to develop the European nation state. The 
European nation state was a construction as much as the EU is sometimes criticized for 
being a construction. The European nation state across the continent has been a product 
of history and of specific historical circumstances. After the dissolution of unity 
between the political and the religious bond of legitimacy and loyalty in Europe — 
embodied in pre-reformation Christianity and the Holy Roman Empire of German 
Nation — Europe was in search for a new form based on a new legitimacy. State 
structures developed as outflows of past bureaucracies by and large already available 
across Europe. It was rare to relate emerging states to already firmly established nations 
as incarnations of the cultural root and identity of any of Europe’s states. In many cases, 
the European nation state became a product of the romantic appraisal of difference and 
exclusivity that followed and preceded various movements toward centralized political 
power in Europe.” 
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In the nineteenth century, German philosophers like Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762- 
1814) and Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1803) made a comprehensive plea for 
identity-formation through the creation of a homogenous nation.” They promoted the 
rise of romantic and exclusive nationalism. As the German nation did not exist in 
reality, it had to be constructed. Following the German example of belated nation- 
building, multi-patterned societies around the world have looked for exclusive statehood 
at the end of European colonialism. But also the traditional nation states of Europe — 
rooting the nation in a law-based state — were not free from embracing the notion of 
romantic and exclusive nationalism, albeit at earlier stages and with different degrees of 
ideological intensity. Following the age of colonialism, all around the globe statehood 
shaped the nationhood it pretended to serve. Thus, non-European countries followed the 
European experience. In practically all of Europe, the state brought about the nation. 
Whether or not some nations were more advanced than others, belated in the nineteenth 
century or still in the midst of achieving state-nation-confluence in the early twenty-first 
century does not matter. As variations of the same theme, European nation-building and 
Europe’s state-building were and are mutually reinforcing processes. As “imagined 


4 all of Europe’s nation states grew in strength and gained loyalty only 


communities 
over a long span of time. There is no rational argument to believe that over time the 
same effect could not grow in the European Union. 

In the nineteenth century, Alexis de Tocqueville saw an alternative to state- 
formation and nation-building on the American side of the Atlantic Ocean.” He was 
fascinated with the American experience. Identity was formed through public discourse 
and consent in the body politic, based on religious commitment and a civil religion 
transcending all differences in creed and cult. The body politic worked best on the local 
level. But also on top of the American system, political identity and cultural identity 
were confluent. Identity was not defined as a moral charge but practiced as a political 
call. Identity was not bestowed upon citizens by a government. It was not even 
artificially created by a government. It came into being as “invention” of civil society. 
Thus it became the American ideal.*° 

In Europe, Herder’s romantic ideal grew into rigid realities. Political loyalty and 
moral claim went hand in hand. Language was used as a formative instrument and 
simultaneously as a means to underscore the exclusivity of every single nation-building 
process. Multilingual societies were challenged in their composition. The challenge to 
plurality could even reach out against multireligious community life. Overly dominating 


was the state-centeredness of the European nation-building process. The state was seen 
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as provider and protector of national identity. Since the emergence of the Westphalian 
state-system in the seventeenth century, the state in Europe “increasingly came to 
occupy and, indeed, create the national space of modern European countries.” Until 
the mid-twentieth century the state “orchestrated”?! nationhood, national aspirations and 
nationalistic fervor. It did so until both the state and the nation were facing overstretch. 

Today, the European Union is confronted with contrasting charges and perspectives 
as far as the role of politics in the management of social affairs is concerned. The EU 
will remain torn between aspirations for redistributive resource allocation in favor of 
welfare solidarity on the one hand and the quest for rigid liberalization in pursuit of the 
common market principle and a precondition for innovation necessary to gain dynamics 
under conditions of globalization on the other hand. This clash of concepts regarding 
the order of state and the notion of security will absorb the internal dimension of the 
idea of European solidarity and it will bind resources of the European Union over many 
years to come. 

At the same time, the EU will have to address the continuous ambiguity between the 
claim to democracy and the struggle for efficiency. Whether effectiveness in delivering 
public goods could appease the quest for stronger elements of participatory democracy 
is an open question.” Whether effectiveness may be generated through modes of 
deliberative democracy with emphasis on transparency and discursive deliberations is 
even more questionable. The European body politic will continue to evolve in 
incremental steps, gradual, with flaws and its specific idiosyncrasies. Yet it will evolve 
by constitutional and parliamentary means. Therefore the question of political 
leadership is of primordial importance to the future authority and consistency of 
European political identity.” 

Patriotism does not develop as natural consequence of political processes and 
decisions. It is not a simple reaction to the existence of a constitutional text. It cannot be 
rooted in constitutional provisions and institutional arrangements alone. In fact, it may 
not even need the existence of a formal Constitution to advance. European 
constitutional patriotism is certainly a function of the best possible performance of the 
law-based organs and institutions of the EU. In the absence of a formal European 
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Constitution, the EU’s acquis communautaire needs to serve as a substitute body of 
constitutional law. But beyond any written text or unwritten tradition, ultimately, 
constitutional patriotism will depend upon the degree of recognition of the European 
Union by the people and the states constituting it. It will depend on the degree of 
“ownership” Union citizen’s feel for the EU. Whether or not cultural and human 
resources can be activated to enhance constitutional consent and even constitutional 
patriotism will largely depend on one single most important experience of EU citizens: 
How strong are they convinced that the EU is capable to deliver public goods. It will 
also depend upon the readiness of the member states of the European Union to advance 
common policies and thus the sense of an ever-closer common destiny, if necessary at 
the expense of autonomous national decision-making. 


(1) EU Citizenship 

The introduction of EU citizenship by the Treaty of Maastricht has added an 
important dimension to the search for European identity. The formal creation of the 
category of a Union citizenship not only helps to recalibrate the relationship between 
the EU as a Union of States and a Union of Citizens, it has also brought the level of 
judgment of EU legitimacy to a much higher level of expectation. It has carried the 
common market into the sphere of politics and constitutional law.*! 

European citizenship has not created an immediate civic sense or strong European 
constitutional patriotism. But the very development of European citizenship has focused 
the discourse about these ideals. The evolution of EU citizenship also indicates the 
specific historic circumstances in which EU integration takes place. The origins of 
citizenship and the development of its meaning in the context of the modern nation state 
followed three stages: 

1) The evolution of civil rights in eighteenth century Europe granted individual 
protection against unjustifiable state interference, defining civil rights largely as 
negative and defensive rights. This first phase in the evolution of the concept of 
citizenship led to the recognition of the rule of law. 

2) The evolution of political claim rights during the nineteenth century broadened 
citizens participation in the political process, turning political rights largely into 
positive claim rights. This second phase in the evolution of the concept of 
citizenship led to the breakthrough of democracy as organizing principle of 
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legitimate government. 

3) The evolution of social rights during the twentieth century strengthened social 
cohesion by way of granting labor related rights to citizens as workers, making 
social rights largely a claim to social and inclusive democracy. This third phase 
in the evolution of the concept of citizenship led to the constitutional recognition 
of social and welfare rights as democratic claim rights. 

So far, the evolution of the concept of citizenship in the context of European 

integration has followed a reverse order: 

e During the first phase in the evolution of the notion of citizenship the citizens of 
the participating member states were defined as workers and participants in the 
emerging common European market, distinctively relating this phase to the 
evolution of economic rights. This phase led to the evolution of the concept of 
the four freedoms originally set out in the Treaties of Rome, mainly in the 
context of labor rights. 

e During the second phase in the evolution of the notion of European citizenship 
the EU was defined as a Union of States and a Union of Citizens, granting 
political participatory rights to the national citizens of EU member states. This 
phase evolved gradually with the Treaty of Maastricht. 

e During the third phase in the evolution of the notion of European citizenship EU 
citizens are defined as holders of basic civil and human rights guaranteed by the 
Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union. Its inclusion in the 2007 
Reform Treaty indicated that, eventually, this Charter is intended to be 
judiciable in European courts, including the European Court of Justice. This 
phase is recalibrating the relationship between national rule of law and European 
rule of law; thus it is also enlarging the concept of European democracy and 
constitutionalism. 

As the European Community was initially and primarily concerned with market 
issues, it could not come as a surprise that citizens were perceived primarily as 
economic actors. European legislation referred to “workers” and not to “citizens.” The 
notion of “freedom of labor” in the Treaties of Rome was intended to support the free 
movement of workers in an emerging European market. The social rights of migrant 
laborers were to be protected. Although this concept referred to both internal migrants 
from within the community and those from outside the community (people from 
Turkey, North Africa, the Caribbean, South East and South Asia in particular), it did not 
carry any political dimension. The first reference to European citizenship was made at a 
meeting of the Heads of State and Government of the European Community in 1974. 
They launched a study to look into the possibilities under which the citizens of the nine 
Member States could be given special rights as Members of the Community. 

In 1979, the European Commission presented a Directive regarding the right of 
residence for EC nationals in the territory of other EC member states regardless of 
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economic activity. Consensus had developed that the concept of free movement of 
persons could not be realized without the permanent right of residence in another EC 
member state. The promulgation of this right came to be regarded as the first step in 
establishing a European citizenship. In 1986, the European Commission issued a report 
on “Voting Rights in Local elections for Community Nationals.” In the same year, the 
Single European Act reiterated the goal of completing a single market where “free 
movement of persons, goods, capital and services is ensured.” The Single European Act 
used the term “persons” and not only the term “workers.” This was more than a matter 
of wording. It was a contribution to turn the common market into a common political 
space. 

The Intergovernmental Conference preceding the formulation of the Treaty of 
Maastricht engaged in an intensive discussion about the meaning of a “Europe of the 
Citizens.” The idea to grant all citizens of EC member states the right of free movement, 
residence and access to work was coupled with the need to also grant them voting rights 
in local elections in order to make the integration idea more democratic. The question as 
to how far this right could include access to specific social prerogatives in EC member 
states remained heavily contested. At the initiative of the European Parliament, the final 
provisions on European Citizenship in the Treaty of Maastricht included voting rights 
for citizens of the European Community — renamed European Union — not only in local 
elections in all EC member states, but also in elections to the European Parliament in 
their country of residence. Eventually, the Treaty of Maastricht established the 
“Citizenship of the Union” (Article 8). 

EU Citizenship was only granted to national citizens of EU member states. It was 
therefore criticized for not giving an answer to the civil status of more than ten million 
legal residents of the EU without national citizenship.’ Critics argue that the 
introduction of EU citizenship would only reinforce the role of the nation state as it 
would maintain ultimate control of access to, enjoyment of, and even forfeiture of the 
right of citizenship." This perception did not have a full grasp of the dynamics involved 
in the evolution of European citizenship, which has come quite some way since its 
modest beginning. It might also have overlooked the fact that European citizenship — as 
much as European integration in general — was not intended to replace the nation state 
but rather to complement it. It would be a-historical to assume that the concept of 
citizenship would fully incorporate all residents in all EU member states. One should 
not forget: Already Roman law distinguished between Roman citizens and foreigners. 
Even the United States, proud in being a country of migrants, is harboring millions of 
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residents, both legal and illegal, which are not citizens of the US. Nowhere does 
residency make for nationality. 

The evolution of the concept of European citizenry from social and worker rights to 
participatory and general civil rights — no matter how limited — is without precedence in 
the history of Europe. For the time being it is incomplete and even inconclusive as a 
complementary concept to national notions of citizenship. Yet, “citizenship as provider 
of legitimacy” has become part of an all-out development of multiple identities in 
Europe to which was also added the Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European 
Union.” 


(2) EU Civil Rights 

The Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union was initially agreed upon 
by the European Council in 2000 as a political document and has been referred to in the 
Treaty of Lisbon in 2007. Thus it is poised to eventually become a judiciable element of 
the acquis communautaire and will certainly lead to interpretations by the European 
Court of Justice. The Charter aroused controversies on various grounds. It was 
questioned whether or not another human rights charter would truly be needed in 
Europe and could add anything to the very protection of human rights already existing 
under the provision of democratic constitutions in Europe, the European Convention on 
Human Rights promulgated by the Council of Europe in 1950, or the body of human 
rights provisions of the United Nations, beginning with the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights.” Proponents in defense of the EU Charter argued that only through this 
Charter would EU institutions be held accountable to civil rights standards as laid out in 
the EU Charter. 

Various provisions of the Charter came immediately under scrutiny and criticism as 
part of the legitimate process of constitutional review. If anything, criticism directed at 
one or the other provision of the Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union 


44 Garcia, Soledad, “Europe’s Fragmented Identities and the Frontiers of Citizenship,” in: Garcia, 
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Office for Official Publications of the European Communities, 2007, _ http://eur- 
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was a reconfirmation of its relevance and a further contribution to the evolving 
European constitutionalism. Most conspicuous is the absence of a clear definition of a 
view of man. The Charter lacks anthropological firmness. It represents the common 
denominator of a secular humanism that has become synonymous with the European 
understanding of values as a foundation of politics. The values invoked by the European 
Union relate to the most basic notions of liberal democracy, rule of law, protection of 
minority rights and support of market economy. While no relevant political force was 
questioning these values, it was difficult to identify what among them could be 
considered “typical” European. 

The Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European Union is not a text without 
contradictions. While it upholds national interpretations of basic human and civil rights 
provisions, it is debatable whether or not the explicit provisions of the Charter might in 
reality reduce the scope of some national human rights provisions. This question was, 
for instance, raised in the context of the notion and protection of the family. It was also 
evident regarding the most contentious matters in the human rights debate emerging in 
the early twenty-first century: definitions regarding the beginning of life and the end of 
it. The striking absence of any religious rooting of Europe’s self-proclaimed secular 
humanism was beginning to haunt Europe’s claim to be the prime defender of human 
rights and human dignity in the world. 

Clashing moralities do exist across the European Union about abortion, euthanasia, 
stem cell research and other issues related to technical developments in medicine. It is at 
least a matter of consideration how Europe could uphold the claim for value leadership 
in the world while it is confronted with clashing moralities among its citizenry on most 
basic norms impacting the legitimacy of the rule of law. Over three centuries, a moral 
consent had developed in Europe on the basic principles and applications of political, 
civic and socio-economic rights. Whether or not the same might happen over time 
regarding a consensual moral interpretation of human dignity, including the beginning 
and the end of human life (or when life legitimately could be brought to an end for 
medical reasons) is a matter of doubt. Controversial debates in Europe about conflicting 
moral claims do not suggest that this would be an easy task. In fact, these debates only 
underline the insight of democratic theory that democracies need to be based on notions 
of morality they cannot reproduce themselves. 

Conflicting moral norms not only trigger controversial political debates. They will 
most likely spurn decisions by the European Court of Justice. The European Court of 
Justice has the potential of further growing into the EU’s Supreme Court, not least on 
matters relevant to the interpretation of civil rights and basic interpretations of human 
rights and human dignity. Ever since its work began, the European Court of Justice has 
played a strong role in advancing European integration through the effects of its rulings. 
This pattern was largely left outside public attention as the Court was promoting the full 
completion of the common market agreed upon by all member states. With the growing 
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focus on political union, and strengthened by the incorporation of its statute into the 
acquis communautaire in 2000, the European Court of Justice will increasingly proceed 
as agent of integration. 

Moral and ethical issues are recognized in twenty-first century Europe as part of a 
common identity. This certainly holds true with regard to collective and abstract 
concepts such as democracy, freedom, justice, solidarity, the rule of law and the market 
economy. But it is much less consensual whether or not such collective and abstract 
notions with ethical implications are rooted in moral resources they cannot generate 
themselves. At the root of all political and social concepts of ethics are value decisions 
concerning the very nature of man. Anthropology, philosophy and religion provide 
insights and offer norms for our understanding of the nature of man, our notion of man 
and his dignity as an individual and a social being. In Europe — as in many other parts of 
the modern world - it is far from consensual as to how to define the very cultural and 
moral positions that relate to our view of man. Europe’s striking religious 
exceptionalism — Europe’s overly high degree of secularism — does not facilitate 
coherent and satisfactory answers to this search. 

Two examples show the consequences of the contemporary absence of a consensual 
view of man in Europe, if not the degree of contradictions on the matter of human self- 
assessment and self-understanding. The Charter of Fundamental Rights of the European 
Union states in Article 1 the inalienability of human dignity.*’ Article 2 reaffirms the 
right of life as an implicit consequence of the inalienability of human dignity.” 
Nevertheless, the Charter does not explicitly recognize a specific view of man as the 
basis for these postulates. Concerned observers worry about the possible implications of 
redefining the dignity of human beings as a hierarchically graded and layered concept. 
Challenges to a comprehensive concept of human dignity are particularly relevant in the 
context of biogenetic developments, most importantly in light of the consequences of 
new methods of reproductive medicine. It is also relevant for the context of definitions 
concerning the end of life and the debate about active euthanasia. These controversies 
have become particularly pertinent in light of several political and legal decisions taken 
in Europe at the beginning of the twenty-first century: 

e The British Parliament opted in favor of therapeutic cloning. 

e The French Court of Cassation recognized the right of a handicapped man not to 

have been born in the first place. 

e The Dutch Parliament and the Belgian Parliament passed legislation recognizing 

active euthanasia. (The Dutch law was soon thereafter criticized by the Human 
Rights Legislation Committee of the United Nations as not being free of the 
potential for misuse by those who might put pressure on patients to end their 


47 “Human Dignity is inviolable. It must be respected and protected.” (Part II, Title 1, Article I-61) 
European Union, Treaty establishing a Constitution for Europe, op.cit: 48. 
48 “Everyone has the right to life.” (Part II, Title 1, Article II-62), ibid. 
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lives.) 

Contemporary biopolitical controversies in Europe and throughout the world are an 
expression of the plight of freedom. Human dignity and human rights are not issues for 
soft and consensual round table talks. They refer to the totality of human existence. The 
biopolitical controversies are reflecting the potential of new bio-political ideologies. In 
his book, “Novum Organum,” published in 1620, Francis Bacon defined a theory of 
ideological thinking. He described the fundamental difference between empty and fact- 
based opinions (“Placita quaedam inania et veras signaturas atque impressiones factas in 
creaturis”). Protagonists of French Enlightenment in the eighteenth century used the 
term “ideology” for the first time, meaning a theory of ideas. Later, the relationship 
between ideology and utopia was interpreted intensively. The common denominator of 
many ideological concepts and notions — no matter changes in the specific content and 
the historical context — was the same: They were united in the goal to overcome a 
“false” consciousness or a “false” reality in order to serve “progress.” Karl Dietrich 
Bracher, the leading European historian on the fall of the Weimar Republic and on 
intellectual history in the twentieth century, reminded his readers that the question of 
ideology remains virulent even beyond the ideological battles of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries: New (and false) promises of a paradise on earth could always 
surface again, he wrote, and again they could justify violence against human life and the 
destruction of free communities.”” In his last homily before being elected Pope Benedict 
XVI, Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger spoke of a “dictatorship of relativism” as the seemingly 
“only attitude that can cope with modern times,” a way of life “that does not recognize 
anything as definitive and whose ultimate goal consists solely of one’s own ego and 
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desires.”°° It is not surprising that the controversies about the beginning and the end of 
life are leading to new coalitions between human sciences and natural sciences. This 
holds true for both directions of the argument. Utilitarian as much as person-centered 
views of man reflect certain positions in human sciences and natural sciences. Some of 
them are variations of the same theme. The fundamental conflict between utilitarianism 
and an integral, comprehensively personalized view of man cannot be “researched 
away” in the laboratories of biologists or “written away” at the desks of philosophers or 
lawyers. The core of the controversy is about fundamentally different notions of human 
dignity, one ultimately rooted in human decision-power, the other rooted in natural law 


above a human right to interfere. 
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(3) EU Civil Society 

The evolving European civil society will be primarily Brussels-focused as far as its 
political ambitions are concerned. By and large, this is a reflection of interests geared at 
gaining influence on matters of EU legislation. All possible civil society representatives 
follow this trend and have turned Brussels into the second biggest venue for lobbyists 
next to Washington, D.C. The Christian churches in Europe noted with satisfaction that 
the European Union will engage with them in a genuine “structured dialogue” in 
recognition of their specific status in and for European society. Church representatives 
and religious leaders across the EU have considered the recognition of their special 
status in many EU member states by the Constitution and the prospects of a regular 
encounter with the political leadership of the EU as the most reassuring element in 
underlining their claim to a public role of religion in Europe, no matter how secularized 
the continent has become. 

In order to strengthen European civic sense, it would be useful to establish an EU- 
wide civil service. More than ever it seems to be not only useful but increasingly 
important to help younger people to learn social responsibility in an environment 
mainly defined by claim-rights. An EU-wide civil service for young adults would do 
good to balance this cultural reality. Why could a young Spanish adult not do service 
for a year or so in a Polish home for aging people? Why could a young Swede not help 
in an ecological project in Italy? Why could a young Estonian not work on a social 
project for children in Spain? An EU-wide Civil Service could be open for young men 
and women alike. It may be compulsory or voluntary, but instead of questioning its 
overall feasibility, it would be worthwhile to just begin at some point and in some 
places: What could be more promising than a civil service of young adults under the 
flag of the European Union? It would also contribute to the recognition and reputation 
of the European Union if the EU were to establish an EU-based Peace Corps for 
activities in developing countries, most notably in Africa, Europe’s neighboring, yet all 
too forgotten, continent. 

In order to raise the internal European sense of ownership and to enhance the global 
projection of Europe’s civil society, the establishment of a joint European Union team 
for the Olympic Games would be the perfect idea: One single team representing the EU 
in the world’s most prestigious sporting event would certainly send a strong message 
across the globe and would find a great response in Europe. All European athletes could 
march into the Olympic Stadium behind the EU flag. They could wear their national 
flag and label and would divide for the competitions into their respective national 
teams. Even as long as national interests and moreover national pride will render 
impossible the formation of a common EU team at the Olympic Games tournaments, 
the joint introduction and presentation of all EU athletes behind the EU flag during the 
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opening ceremony could do an enormous service to the idea of European identity and 
global presence.” 

The divided Koreans entered the Olympic Stadium in Sydney 2000 and in Athens 
2004 with one team united behind one flag. Afterwards, both teams competed in the 
various Olympic disciplines on their own. If such a move was possible among the most 
heavily antagonistic countries on earth, why could the Korean model not be a good 
formula for the EU countries to begin with? Had the European Union member states 
presented a single team during the 2004 Summer Olympics in Athens, its success would 
have been unbeatable: The EU team would have won 82 gold, 102 silver and 98 bronze 
medals. The US with 35, China with 32, Russia with 27 and Australia with 17 gold 
medals would clearly have been surpassed. Except for Malta, Luxembourg and Cyprus, 
all other EU member states were able to win medals in Athens. Why did all athletes of 
the European Union not enter an Olympic Stadium behind the European Union flag 
before they return to compete in national teams? After the fierce disputes about China’s 
policy in Tibet, this would have been a strong political demonstration of the European 
athletes without completely alienating their Chinese hosts.. The 2008 Olympic Games 
in Beijing were missed as perfect opportunity for the EU to show its young athletes to 
the world as “united in diversity.” The 2012 Olympic Games in London could and 
should experience this unique opportunity, also for Great Britain to demonstrate that the 
country, finally, finds itself “at the heart of Europe.” 


(4) EU Political Parties 

The evolution of a genuine European civil society obviously takes longer than the 
creation of its formal legal or political framework. Nevertheless, with the emergence of 
interest groups on the European level, a substantial step forward has been taken. But the 
biggest deficit prevails: European political parties are only gradually emerging. Political 
groups or factions have been well established in the European Parliament, yet they are 
hardly visible in the national political discourses of most EU member states. The 
missing link between the formation of European interest groups (and interests in 
general) and viable party politics on a European level (and being reconnected with EU 
citizens across the Union) will only come about after the implementation of a common 
European electoral law. Although elections to the European Parliament have been direct 
and based on universal suffrage since 1979, they have not yet been truly “European”: 
Each EU member state continues to define the rules and regulations for these elections. 

This makes it difficult to orchestrate election campaigns across the European Union 
based on shared party principles within the “political families,” as the groupings in the 
European Parliament have come to be called. But one should not underestimate their 
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role and relevance, increasingly recognized also by academic research.” A European 
electoral law would facilitate a stronger personalization of election campaigns, 
including the presentation of local candidates from other EU member states. In spite of 
the difficulties in formal constitution-building, the accountability of the President of the 
European Commission to the European Parliament has grown steadily. Like each 
Commissioner, his or her election requires a supportive decision by the majority of the 
European Parliament. Although the European Council will maintain the right to 
nominate the respective candidate, it should become normal practice that the political 
parties in the EU enter the election campaign to the European Parliament with the 
presentation of their respective candidates for the office of the next Commission 
President and the leading Commissioners. 

European political parties are confronted with similar problems as national political 
parties. Their inclination to be “catch-all parties” is even stronger than on the national 
level given the differences in political culture and policy formulation across the EU. 
Yet, political parties they are, and as such, they serve as a transmission belt between 
Union citizens and the decision-making centers of the EU. Their work will be 
recognized the more the European Union as a whole will emerge as political union — 
and vice versa. For most EU citizens, political identity means affiliation with one or the 
other concept of politics advocated by the political parties in Europe. Given the 
particular tradition of party politics in Europe, it is likely that programmatic 
considerations will continue to play a relatively strong role in the formation of party 
allegiance and loyalty on the European level. But as is the case in practically every 
national political context, European politics will increasingly be a matter of 
personalization and thus a matter of leadership. The higher the degree of personalization 
in European politics, the more likely it is to convey the Europeanized political discourse 
to the citizens of Europe through the appropriate media channels.” 

Internal debates in political parties across the EU represent — or at least are part of — 
the European public sphere. As much as this holds true for national political parties, it is 
also a European experience. Much more attention should therefore be given to the 
internal discourses in the European “party families.” As they basically represent 
normative political loyalties, their internal debates echo the spectrum of existing 
programmatic roots and of changing or contested political considerations in the 
European body politic. Various political paradigms can be identified across the EU: the 
Christian Democratic, the conservative, the Social Democratic, the Socialist, the Liberal 
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and the Ecological paradigm. Regional parties contribute to the diversity of party 
politics in the EU. Finally, Euroskeptics of all sorts have entered the political arena of 
the EU. 372 political parties competed for the sixth direct elections to the European 
Parliament in 2004. Eventually, 183 parties and party groups were elected. According to 
European traditions of the importance of party politics as expression of social pluralism, 
this huge number of contesting parties reflected the diverse social fabric of Europe’s 
society. It did not help, however, to focus a politically driven constitutional patriotism 
in Europe. The election of almost 50 percent of all parties running for the European 
Parliament is an extremely high rate compared to national elections across the European 
Union. The formation of seven political factions in the European Parliament after its 
2004 election only partially helped to sharpen the profile of each group. An unofficial 
“grand coalition” between the European People’s Party (Christian Democrats and 
Conservatives) and Social Democrats prevailed in order to obtain the solid two-thirds 
majorities that are necessary to overrule decisions of the Council. Both groups also 
agreed on rotating the Presidency of the European Parliament during the period 2004- 
2009. In doing what seemingly was inevitable at the moment, they did not really help to 
bolster their political character as competitors based on different conceptual ideas about 
the future of Europe. 

Since democracy has succeeded in post-communist societies, these countries have 
seen more political realignments during less than two decades than Western Europe has 
experienced during five decades. Since 1989, many new parties have appeared and 
disappeared in Central and Eastern Europe. Many gave themselves names that were 
difficult to associate with traditional party names (and political meaning) across the 
political spectrum of “old” Europe. It would nevertheless be incorrect to assume that 
“new” Europe would set the trend for the whole continent. With EU membership, the 
new representatives of Central and Eastern Europe were confronted with the choice to 
join one of the “party families” operating in the European Parliament. Most alignments 
had already taken place before the first election of the European Parliament in a EU 
with 25 member states in June 2004. No matter their local name, program or orientation, 
ultimately the parliamentarians from all EU member states came together under the roof 
of seven factions in the European Parliament. 

Whether or not the European Union will ever recognize common — that is to say 
supranational — decision-making on matters relating to military missions outside Europe 
will be the ultimate hurdle, for “European solidarity,” a defining momentum. So far, 
sending young Europeans into situations of physical threat to their lives remains the 
prerogative of national parliaments and in some cases the respective national 
government. Rightly so, this reflects the historical evolution of the European nation 
state as protector of civil rights and arbiter of civil duties. Transferring this right to the 
level of the European Union might come as one of the last building-blocs in the 
construction of the EU edifice. It would undoubtedly be a defining moment for 
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constitutional patriotism in Europe. For the time being, it seems an unthinkable 
proposition for the majority of EU citizens and politicians to give the EU the right to 
send European troops overseas. However, along with the issue of a possible European 
tax, the incremental advancement of the security discourse is in itself already part of an 
evolving European consensus on these matters of highest relevance for the evolution of 
European constitutionalism.°* This discourse is stretching the frontiers of political will 
as the basis of EU policy consent further, no matter how strong the resistance, how 
daunting the path,and how incremental the implementation still is. 


4. Claiming Patriotism for Europe 


Constitutional patriotism is neither a new concept nor is it confined to any 
geographical framework. In a famous application to the national discourse in West 
Germany about the value and meaning of its democratic post-World War II constitution, 
political philosopher Dolf Sternberger introduced the concept of constitutional 
patriotism in the 1980’s to contemporary Europe.” In doing so, he reclaimed 
“patriotism” as a republican virtue reaching beyond its national, let alone ethnic 
interpretation. He recalled that patriotism is older than nationalism and, in fact, older 
than the complete organization of Europe along the line of nation states. The concept of 
patriotism and even “fatherland” was related to the republican notion of state and 
constitution in its ancient Roman sense. Freedom of citizens under a constitution — this 
Roman ideal remains the point of orientation for any useful definition of “constitutional 
patriotism.” With Sternberger’s interpretation, patriotism was stripped of its mythical, 
dark interpretation, often linked to the age of nationalism, and returned to its root of 
freedom and citizenship. There is no reason to doubt that this type of patriotism, based 
on the idea of freedom and the value of law enshrined in the European Union’s treaty- 
based acquis communautaire, could over time evolve in the European Union. 

Sternberger cited Cicero to underline his argument that democratic legitimacy goes 
beyond loyalty to basic rights and constitutional provisions. In “de legibus” Cicero 
distinguished two fatherlands: one we have by nature, the other one by citizenship 


TB: : 56 
(“unam naturae, alteram civitatis”). 


Patriotism could only remain vivid as 
constitutional patriotism, Sternberger argued. Rule of law and freedom must pave its 
way and continue to be the core of its expression over time. Why should it not apply to 
the European Union, what has been valid not only for post-War Germany but already 
for the ancient Roman republic? As the European Union embarks on its journey as a 


contract-based constitutional order, gradually its citizens will have to give substance 
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and meaning to a European constitutional patriotism. They will have to defend the 
“European Constitution” if it is to prevail. 

An emerging European constitutional patriotism needs to be shaped by the loyalty of 
its citizens while emerging European constitutionalism will largely be subject to 
constitutional interpretations by experts.” Public goods will have to be delivered by 
European politicians but public recognition for the European Union will largely depend 
upon the attitudes of European citizens. Some academics are concerned that a growing 
sense of constitutional patriotism in Europe could strengthen the difference, if not the 
frontiers between Europe and other parts of the world. The opposite is closer to reality: 
The more Europe becomes confident about its political and constitutional identity, the 
more reliable it will become as a global partner, certain of its interests and ideals in 
pursuing a cohesive and predictable global role. 

The technical construction of the European demos will remain dependent upon the 
procedures and results of European parliamentary democracy. The emotional glue 
necessary to solidify this construction must continuously evolve inside the European 
body politic; it is here that European patriotism must be reclaimed as the virtue of a new 
European Republic. The European Union will remain both a Union of States and a 
Union of Citizens. Its long-term legitimacy will be judged by the degree of the 
“European spirit” it can acquire and project. The European Union will be tested by the 
degree of civic sense among its citizens to make Europe work. This is not a 
metaphysical concept. European spirit and European civic sense can largely be defined 
by the willingness to contribute to the evolution of the EU in recognition of the benefits 
of European integration. As much as there is no “naturalistic determinism of the 
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boundaries of nations,””® there is no naturalistic determinism of the limits of European 
integration. The limits of the European Union will be defined by its ability to generate 
lasting purpose by turning the meaning of integration into sustainable benefits for its 
citizens. Increasingly, the quest for purpose exposes the EU to a more robust global 
role. The post-imperial definition of a global role for Europe means nothing less than 
the return of Europe to the global stage. 

Whether or not the European Union as a Union of States and a Union of Citizens 
will be able to give itself a lasting purpose shared inside Europe and accepted by the 
world into which Europe is reintegrating as an indispensable partner after a century of 
imperialism and contraction, of division and self-destruction remains to be seen. No 
historical model or method exists for Europe to take stock and to measure its ambition. 
The “old world” is continuing to reinvent itself, a quality normally not associated with 
Europe. And yet, the ongoing European integration experience is among the most 
innovative and promising of processes Europe has ever encountered in its long history. 
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European institutions have been established. During the next decades, it is time to 
inspire the creation of genuine Europeans populating a revitalized and unified continent. 
Their European patriotism would not be directed against anybody, any other country or 
region, culture or religion. It would become a patriotism of self-declared tasks and 
duties for a Europe engaging in the wider world as a partner in freedom. 
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XIII. Defining Europe’s Global Interests 


I. Exploring the Seas of the World 


(1) Navigating with Caution 

As far as the evolution of its global interests is concerned, the European Union acts 
like a modern version of Prince Henry the Navigator. Carefully, the Portuguese Prince 
was stumbling his way into the discovery of the world beyond the coasts of Europe. In 
1418, the ships he had commissioned traveled for the first time from the coast of 
Portugal to Madeira. In 1427, they reached the Azores. In 1435, on Henry’s behalf, the 
courageous captain Gil Eanes sailed round Cape Bojador — across the Canary Islands on 
the African coast — and reached the highly feared “Sea of Darkness.” By 1444, in the 
name of Henry the Navigator Portuguese ships reached the Capverdian Islands, Senegal 
and Gambia. By 1446, they reached Guinea. It was not until 1487 that Bartolomeu Diaz 
sailed around Cape of Good Hope. By then, Prince Henry the Navigator had already 
been dead for 27 years. 

With the Treaty of Maastricht, in force since November 1, 1993, the European 
Union was created. Since then, the EU has been pursuing the development of a 
Common Foreign and Security Policy (CFSP, Treaty of Maastricht, Title V). In the 
course of less than two decades, the ominous Second Pillar of the Treaty of Maastricht 
has grown into a wide spectrum of foreign, security and defense policies of the 
European Union. After the completion of its Economic and Monetary Union, the 
creation of a Common Foreign and Security Policy has become the main integration 
project for the EU. In the post-Cold War world, the global presence of Europe has 
become the main rationale for European integration. New security challenges and 
foreign policy opportunities occur out of area. They force the EU to either become a 
global player or remain a regional subject of world affairs. The EU had no choice but to 
overcome the limits of its self-perception as a civilian power. As a global player, the EU 
needs to contribute to global governance and world order in all aspects possible.’ In the 
meantime, the global presence of Europe entails a wide array of instruments and is 
covering a broad ground from peace-keeping operations to development aid and 
democracy promotion. The EU’s global presence is far from being comprehensive, 
robust and sufficient. But the EU has gone a long way from the days of the signing of 
the Treaty of Maastricht. Security is defined in broad terms, including military and 
civilian aspects. Politically, the most decisive move in the development of a European 
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Security and Defense Policy (ESDP) as a major element of the Common Foreign and 
Security Policy of the EU was the Franco-British agreement of December 4, 1998, in St. 
Malo. Without France and Great Britain, the concept of a common security and defense 
policy of the EU would have remained a dead-born theory. The leading military powers 
among EU member states decided to develop a common and independent European 
defense capacity. Often, France and Great Britain differed on the usefulness of an 
independent European defense capacity. While France has always favored it, Great 
Britain emphasized the primacy of NATO. In St. Malo, the leaders of both countries 
struck a compromise. This was of central importance for all other EU member states. 
What France and Germany have been to the achievement of the euro, France and Great 
Britain are to the achievement of a common European army and defense structure: the 
pivotal European states. 

The breakthrough of a European Security and Defense Policy under the overall 
framework of a Common Foreign and Security Policy of the EU owes its relative speed 
to the deep frustration and anger across Europe over the four Wars of Yugoslavian 
Succession during the 1990’s. The European Union was incapable to stop the first wars 
on European soil since the end of World War II. It neither had a legal mandate nor the 
military instruments, or the political will to prevent the Yugoslavian tragedy. The 
decisions in St. Malo were a step in the right direction. The ultimate breakthrough 
among EU member states followed the Kosovo war in the summer of 1999. Never 
before had failed crisis management of the European Union triggered such a speedy set 
of actions and a comprehensive policy approach: The office of the EU High 
Representative for the Common Foreign and Security Policy had been legally 
established with the Treaty of Amsterdam (signed on October 2, 1987, entered into 
force after ratification on May 1, 1999). Former NATO Secretary General Javier Solana 
took up this almost impossible job under the roof of the European Council in October 
1999 (original budget 40 million euros). He began to exercise it with diplomatic skills, 
enormous commitment and steadily growing success. Gradually, military-political 
coordination and decision-making structures were established in Brussels. The Helsinki 
European Council of December 2000 decided the “2003 Headline Goals” according to 
which the EU was to initiate an operative military component of 50,000 to 60,000 
soldiers for possible crisis management. A Capabilities Commitments Conference in 
November 2000 had registered the readiness of EU member states to provide up to 
100,000 soldiers, 400 fighter planes and 100 marine ships for future military crisis 
management of the EU. This nucleus of an EU military unit should be staffed from 
existing armies, “without any major commitment to more soldiers or more equipment.” 
One exception was related to the lack of adequate transport planes, being one of the 


2 Reid, T.R., The United States of Europe: The New Superpower and the End of American Supremacy, 
New York: Penguin Press, 2004: 182. 
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fundamental deficits of the EU: The EU agreed to produce a fleet of new troop transport 
aircraft, to be built by Airbus.” 

Frictions between EU and NATO slowed down the ambition of a substantial EU 
commitment in military crisis management, no matter the elegant diplomatic rhetoric. In 
the end, arrangements between the EU and NATO in December 2002 on the use of 
common structures and capacities ended prolonged debates about the dangers of 
“duplication” and “decoupling.” The terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, halted the 
initial effort of an integrative approach for a European Security and Defense Union. For 
the time being, the idea of a collective European defense union, including a European 
army, was put aside. Following an American request for burden sharing, and under the 
impression of the need of crisis management in an age of asymmetric warfare, Europe 
began to concentrate on a small and flexible structure for EU military our of area crisis 
management. In 2004, EU member states agreed on the establishment of a European 
Rapid Reaction Force of around 60,000 soldiers, structured in units of 1,500 soldiers in 
reinforced battalions (“Battlegroups”). These Battlegroups were ready for action in 
2007. In a non-formal sense, joint military operations by British, Spanish, Italian and 
Polish troops in Iraq had been of an anticipatory nature. The EU Battlegroups were to 
combine peacekeeping and humanitarian tasks. They would operate in harmony with the 
concept of a NATO Rapid Deployment Force being developed simultaneously. 
Whatever the ultimate fate of these Rapid Deployment Forces may be, with the 
development of a European Security and Defense Policy the EU was adding hard power 
to its global role. The European Union could not afford to simply remain a benevolent 
soft power. The complex nature of modern security concerns require a definition of 
security that entails military and civilian, environmental and developmental, policing 
and order-building aspects. The evolution of EU policies and instruments happened 
with laser-like speed compared with other integration projects. In light of the even faster 
transformation of global security challenges following the terrorist attacks of “9/11,” the 
incremental and cautious development of EU policy instruments in foreign, security and 
defense matters was still reminiscent of the gradual global outreach of Portuguese 
seafarers in the fifteenth century. 

One of the interesting paradoxes of the evolution of a Common Foreign and 
Security Policy of the EU has been a surprising reversal of form and function. During 
the Wars of Yugoslavian Succession, then EC leaders were hiding behind the absence 
of legal instruments that would enable the European Community to take action. Less 
than two decades later, the European Union is advancing its foreign, security and 
defense instruments ahead of legal clarifications. The 2004 Constitutional Treaty 
proposed the establishment of a European Diplomatic Service (called European External 
Action Service) in support of the High Representative for the Common Foreign and 
Security Policy who was to be renamed Foreign Minister. While the constitutional 
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debate was still going on and the ratification crisis over the European Constituton 
escalated, the European External Actions Service was already beginning to take shape 
in Brussels. In the 2007 Reform Treaty, the future competences — by and large 
remaining of an intergovernmental nature - were outlined in detail (Title V, General 
Provisions on the Union’s External Action and Specific Provisions on the Common 
Foreign and Security Policy).* However, the prestigious title of an EU Foreign Minister 
was scrapped — much to the regret of those who wished for a stronger EU profile in 
global affairs. The proposed future title High Representative of the Union for Foreign 
Affairs and Security Policy was even clumsier than that of its predecessor. The High 
Representative was also to become Vice-President of the European Commission, thus 
replacing the Commissioner for External Affairs. This connection of the two posts 
dealing with external affairs was considered as a sign of strengthened authority of the 
EU in foreign and security affairs. Notwithstanding the fate of the Treaty of Lisbon, the 
expansion of the European External Action Service is already taking place. The 
multilevel mechanism of EU governance will continuously influence, shape and 
Europeanize foreign and security affairs. Reality is ahead of treaty provisions. 

The same anticipatory development occurred with regard to the first military and 
policing operations under the banner of the EU (that is to say as intergovernmental, 
cooperative actions coordinated by the Council Secretariat). Even before proper military 
structures were organized, the European Union initiated its first out of area peace- 
keeping actions. An EU-led civilian police mission in Sarajevo with 500 police officers 
from 30 countries in January 2003 was followed by “Operation Concordia” in 
Macedonia. Between March and December 2003, the EU led a civilian police operation 
of 300 men from 27 countries to implement the EU brokered peace-plan for Macedonia. 
In 2004, this mission was followed by the civilian police mission “Proxima,” 
unfortunately lacking a robust mandate to implement the peace accord by fighting 
corruption and organized crime in Macedonia. In 2003, for the first time the European 
Union operated as peace-keeper in Africa. “Operation Artemis” in the north-eastern 
Congolese region of Bunia was aimed at providing security and order as precondition 
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for improving the humanitarian situation in Bunia. “Operation Artemis 
»5 


provided the 
operational template” for EU’s future Battlegroups. It came to a successful end in 
September 2003. In December 2004, “EUFOR” (European Union Force) with 7000 
soldiers under EU command replaced NATO’s Stabilization Force SFOR in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. This operation, code-named “Althea,” was the biggest military mission of 


4 European Union, “Treaty of Lisbon Amending the Treaty on European Union and the Treaty 
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the European Union yet. The stabilization of the Western Balkans remained the first 
priority for the EU, but it could no longer avoid operations with a global reach.° 

Other operations followed, including the EU support to the Palestinian Civil Police 
(EUPOL COPPS), the Aceh Monitoring Mission in 2005, monitoring the 
implemenetation of the peace agreement on the Indonesian island, the monitoring of 
elections in Kongo in 2006 under a UN mandate, and the training of judges, 
investigating magistrates and senior policy officers in Iraq since 2005 (EUJUST Lex). 
The most spectacular mission in terms of world politics so far came about with the EU 
presence at the border post between the Gaza Strip and Egypt in Rafah, which started in 
November 2005 (European Border Assistance Mission, EU BAM). After Israel and the 
Palestinian National Authority had agreed to reopen the Rafah crossing, the EU was 
asked to provide border assistance. After a decision in the EU General Affairs Council 
on November 21, 2005, it took only until November 25, 2005, for the first European 
police officers to appear at Rafah. The mission was immediately staffed with 77 police 
officers. Soon, the original mandate was prolonged until at least 2008, but its execution 
remained subject to the overall situation in the unruly Gaza Strip. Following the war 
between Israel and Hezbollah forces in Lebanon in the summer of 2006, the European 
Union stepped up its engagement in the Middle East: More than 6,000 soldiers were 
stationed in Southern Lebanon and in the waters between Lebanon and Israel. Although 
the soldiers were of individual national backgrounds, the whole operation was 
considered to be the biggest military involvement yet of the European Union in search 
for a lasting and stable peace in the Middle East. 

The Treaty of Lisbon was to dissolve the three pillar structure of the EU but kept the 
European Union’s foreign and security policy on the basis of intergovernmental 
consent. As far as military capabilities are concerned, the EU can only get active if 
individual member states explicitly contribute to its capacities. In spite of the 
establishment of a coherent set of institutions in Brussels — namely the Political and 
Security Committee, the Military Committee, the Military Staff and the EU Operations 
Center — the European Security and Defense Policy had not yet become a proper 
supranational operation. Like its overarching framework — the Common Foreign and 
Security Policy — the European Union’s global projection remains dependent upon 
decisions of the European Council. Only in matters of external trade and, partially, in 
matters of development policy can the European Commission represent Europe directly. 
This confusing gap of cohesion may slightly be bridged with the creation of a double- 
hatted High Representative of the Union for Foreign Affairs and Security Policy who 
will simultaneously serve as Vice-President of the European Commission. Eventually, 
its real relevance will not be a matter of treaty provisions but of personal authority. 


6 See Tocci, Nathalie, The EU and Conflict Resolution: Promoting Peace in the Backyard, Abingdon: 
Routledge, 2007; O’Brennan, John, The EU and the Western Balkans: Stabilization and 
Europeanization Through Enlargement, Abingdon: Routledge, 2007. 
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Progress cannot be denied. Any European military or policing presence would have 
been unimaginable only a few years earlier. Now, even Israel wants the EU to get 
involved in the Middle East with more soldiers and a more robust mandate. By all 
accounts, the new trends in the Middle East were the most dramatic turn in the global 
recognition of the European Union as an honest mediator and peace broker. Since 2003 
the EU is participating in the Middle East Quartet that had outlined a Road Map to a 
viable peace based on a two-state solution. Only now, with a stronger military and 
policing profile, has the claim of the European Union to serve as an honest and 
impartial broker of peace in the longest standing and most tragic conflict on earth 
gained momentum. 

The police mission of the EU in Afghanistan (as of June 2007 the fifteenth EU 
mission under the European Security and Defense Policy) and the civilian mission 
monitoring the independence of Kosovo after the province’s formal independence on 
February 17, 2008 have been logical continuations of a trend that had started with 
extreme caution and hesitance: During the first decade of the twenty-first century, the 
European Union has advanced its global ambition by a gradual and creeping 
approximation to this challenge comparable to the approach of the Portuguese seafarers 
sent to discover the oceans of the world by Prince Henry the Navigator almost six 
centuries earlier.’ While the United States of America has been familiar with 
geostrategic and global thinking at least since the late nineteenth century, the European 
Union was incrementally forced by new geopolitical and geo-economic realities to 
follow a similar direction in the early twenty-first century. The EU is increasingly 
contributing to global governance.’ This has also become evident in the field of climate 
policy. The European Union wants to be understood as a “world player”.'” However, 
EU citizens remain ambivalent about the role their political actors should play. While 
70 percent of Europeans want to see the EU as a world power like the United States, 
only 44 percent support additional defense spending if that should be the unavoidable 
consequence of their claim to global involvement.'! 
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(2) The EU Security Strategy 

Beyond immediate crisis management, the EU tried to stabilize its global outreach 
by way of creating intermediary structures between its own sphere and its hemisphere: 
Membership of the European Commission in the Council of the Baltic Sea States, the 
Barents Euro-Artic Council or the Black Sea Economic Cooperation Organization are 
some examples of how of the EU bridged Europe’s surrounding shores. Build on these 
experiences and realizing the limits of possible enlargements in its vicinity, the EU 
began to develop a more or less cohesive Neighborhood Policy. Before the underlying 
concept of this projection as regional power had been concluded, the EU was already 
beyond the immediate discovery of geography and had entered the world of geopolitics. 
In December 2003, for the first time in its history, the European Union published a 
comprehensive Security Strategy.'” Considered as a European response to the National 
Security Strategy of the US of September 2002 — which was controversial in Europe 
primarily because of its justification of “pre-emptive strikes” against states posing a 
fundamental threat to the security of the US? — it was a remarkable document 
nonetheless given the EU’s traditional reluctance to go global and claim to be a strategic 
power.“ 

The emerging global outreach of the EU’s strategic horizon took place in the 
shadow of the United States. It was largely driven by the new geopolitical approach of 
the US in its “War on Terror,” pronounced by the Bush Administration in the aftermath 
of the terror attacks of September 11, 2001. The EU document could not hide lingering 
disputes among EU member states on fundamental threat perceptions, and moreover on 
subsequent policy conclusions. National and ideational attitudes had to be brought to 
consensus. The EU Security Strategy was a genuine contribution to reconcile the US 
and the EU conceptually and in terms of their respective threat perceptions after the 
strong and painful disputes over the war in Iraq. 

Under the title “A Secure Europe in a Better World,” the EU Security Strategy 
analyzed the main threat scenarios for Europe in the early twenty-first century and 
reflected on the strategic imperatives Europe saw itself confronted with:'° 

e Also in the twenty-first century, Europe remains confronted with security threats 

and challenges. A European Union with twenty-seven member states, 491 
million citizens and a share of 25 percent of the global gross domestic product 
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inevitably has to act as global player. 

Recent developments in international affairs have raised the awareness that non- 
state actors and new security risks can threaten the stability of Europe. Terrorists 
with religious extremism as their ideology and the readiness to use violence 
have chosen Europe both as their target and their base. The dependency of 
Europe and thus Europe’s vulnerability have increased with the latest 
developments of globalization. 

Security is a precondition for development. Between 1990 and 2003, four 
million people have died in warfare. The proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction, particularly in the Middle East, and progress in the bio-sciences, 
which can lead to a dangerous use of chemical and radiological material, expose 
Europe to growing risks. But likewise, hunger and malnutrition, AIDS, the 
impoverishment of sub-Saharan Africa, the competition for natural resources — 
with consequences for global warming — and the energy dependency of Europe, 
are dangerous trends. 

State failure, bad governance and the collapse of states are alarming phenomena 
that undermine the goal of global governance and increase regional instability. 


In light of the terror attacks of September 11, 2001, the European Union declared its 


readiness to confront the new global challenges and presented its relevant 


achievements:!° 


The EU has contributed to the global fight against terrorism with the 
introduction of a European Arrest Warrant and other measures to stop financial 
transfers to terrorist groups. 

The EU supports the policy of preventing proliferation of atomic weapons and 
demands universal recognition of multilateral measures and treaties in support of 
this goal. 

The EU supports the end of regional conflicts and wants to contribute to the 
rehabilitation of failed states. This includes the EU’s efforts to reintroduce good 
governance in all countries of Southeast Europe. 

The EU is pursuing a policy of enhanced security in its neighborhood. 
Integration of further European states into the EU - in particular in Southeast 
Europe — will enhance security and stability in the EU’s vicinity. 

The EU supports a solution of the Arab-Israeli conflict. This is considered to be 
a strategic priority of the EU. The EU remains committed to a peaceful solution 
based on two states and declares its readiness to provide resources until the 
conflict is resolved. 

The EU considers the Mediterranean as a region which requires increased and 
effective cooperation in economic, security and political terms. The EU also 
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underlines its desire to increase its engagement with the Arab world. 


On the basis of these principles and experiences, the EU’s support for an effective 


multilateral order is considered a high priority as the adequate global frame to resolve 


the new strategic challenges:'’ 


The EU declares its commitment to the preservation and development of 
international law. Strengthening the role of the United Nations is a priority for 
the EU. However, international organizations, regimes and treaties have to 
comply with international norms, and international organizations have to be 
ready to act whenever international norms are breached. 

Transatlantic relations remain one of the core elements of the international 
system. Strengthening them is not only in the bilateral interest of the EU and the 
US, but according to the EU it will strengthen the international system in 
general. The EU will continue to support the development of regional 
cooperation and integration schemes. ASEAN, MERCOSUR and the African 
Union are explicitly mentioned. 

The quality of the international system depends on the quality of the 
governments that form this system. Therefore it remains essential to continue the 
EU’s policy of improving governance elsewhere through means of support and 
cooperation, but limited by conditionality in the EU’s relations with external 
partners, and targeted trade measures. Countries that prefer to opt out of the orbit 
of international norms must realize that they will have to pay a price for this 
norm-breaking behavior. 


As far as policy challenges for the EU are concerned, the European Union drew the 


following conclusions from its security analysis: '* 


The EU will pursue its goals in a more active manner by using the whole 
spectrum of its instruments of crisis management and conflict prevention. 

The EU expressed its desire to develop a strategic culture in Europe supportive 
of early, speedy and if necessary robust interventions. 

The EU intends to strengthen its capacity to act based in a systematic pooling 
and effective use of available defense resources. The EU is aware of its need to 
achieve greater cohesion and better coordination in all policy fields that are vital 
for the strengthening of the global weight of the EU. In this regard, transatlantic 
relations with the US are considered irreplaceable. 


Prince Henry the Navigator was a theoretician who is said to have only once 


touched the planks of a ship. In a similar sense, the Security Strategy of the European 


Union was primarily a theoretical construction that was waiting to stand the test of 


practice. Over time, it indeed lived up to the practice. Although the EU document 


avoided the term “preventive attack,” it did recognize that in light of new threat 
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potential the first line of defense might often be outside Europe. In response to a 
possible combination of totalitarian Islamic ideologies, the readiness of fanatics to 


resort to terrorism and the proliferation of weapons of mass destruction in undemocratic 
»19 


c 


and hence unpredictable states “we should be ready to act before a crisis occurs. 
Slowly, but inevitably (and not unlike Prince Henry the Navigator and his captains), the 
European Union was sailing toward the most dangerous currents and unknown cliffs of 


twenty-first century world politics. 


(3) The Broader Middle East and Neighborhood Strategies 

The Broader Middle East was identified both in Europe and in the US as the main 
challenge and potential threat for the West, mainly due to uncertainty, backwardness 
and the absence of pluralism in most Arab societies. Since the Bush Administration had 
declared reforms, if not the outright transformation of the Broader Middle East, its 
priority in the war against terrorism, the European Union had to catch up with reality in 
broadening its theory of how to deal with challenges that were considered more of a 
threat than an opportunity. More important than the semantic quarrel over whether the 
zone of instability between “Marrakech and Bangladesh” (as US strategists Ronald D. 
Asmus and Kenneth M. Pollack put it) should be labeled Greater Middle East or 
Broader Middle East was the issue of goals, means and instruments to be used in order 
to encourage freedom and democracy on the southern Islamic borders of the West. By 
all accounts, the region is essential for peace and well-being of Europe and the United 
States. In the early twenty-first century, 15 of 22 Arab states were governed in an 
authoritarian or dictatorial manner. Islamic fundamentalism was not only threatening 
the West, but also various Arab regimes. Permanent terror attacks, most notably in 
Saudi-Arabia grew the awareness of the inherent problematic character of Arab regimes 
—and the dilemma that radical religious alternatives might not be any better, and in fact 
probably even much more anti-Western. 

It was important to note that while Prince Henry the Navigator was driven by a 
desire to fight the Moors — that is to say, all non-Christians — the European Union of the 
early twenty-first century constantly warned against the danger of a clash of 
civilizations and religions. Overshadowed by legitimate controversies over Israel’s 
policies in the occupied territories, the democratic character of Israel and the legitimate 
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security needs of Israel did not always find the appropriate recognition in Europe. It 
could therefore not come as a surprise to the EU that controversies over Israel 
exacerbated its disputes with the US. Often, the EU was perceived as being more 
interested in the Euro-Arab diplomatic dialogue than in more controversial matters of 
promoting democratic governance in the Arab world. Whether or not this was a correct 
and fair perception, it did not help to facilitate the evolution of a common Western 
strategy toward the Broader Middle East and mutual trust between the West and the 
Islamic world. Americans and Europeans also had to learn that a reform-oriented 
opening of political conditions in the Arab world ruled by autocratic regimes for all too 
long could produce Islamic trends, including radical ones, suppressed in the past. 
Hamas’ victory in free and democratic elections in Palestine in January 2006 triggered a 
new round of frustration, chaos, and radicalization, including the violent take-over of 
power in the Gaza Strip in June 2007 by Hamas. In the end, it was impossible to simply 
boycott the Hamas government if a new all-out escalation in the Middle East was to be 
avoided. But how to deal intellectually with Islamic concepts of politics if they find 
democratic legitimacy would remain the even bigger challenge for the West for many 
years to come. The voyage around Cape Bojador had never been without risk. 

Following the formulation of its first ever Security Strategy on December 12, 2003, 
the European Union complimented its new strategic assertiveness on May 12, 2004, 
with a Strategy Paper of the European Commission on European Neighborhood Policy. 
The goal of the EU’s policy toward its neighbors in the East, the Southeast and the 
South was defined as “a set of priorities, whose fulfillment will bring them closer to the 


European Union.” 


This statement was followed by a cascade of good intentions: 
“Political dialogue and reform; trade and measures preparing partners for gradually 
obtaining a stake in the EU’s Internal Market; justice and home affairs; energy, 
transport, information, society, environment and research and innovation; and social 


policy and people-to-people contacts.””” 


The ultimate goal would be to share with the 
neighboring countries in the East, the South East and the South the advantages of the 
enlargement of the European Union to post-communist Central Europe in 2004, “in 


strengthening stability, security and well-being for all concerned.” 
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The vision of the Neighborhood Policy of the European Union “involves a ring of 
countries, sharing the EU’s fundamental values and objectives, drawn into an 
increasingly close relationship, going beyond co-operation to involve a significant 
measure of economic and political integration.””* East of the EU and around the borders 
of the Mediterranean, the EU intends “to promote a ring of well governed countries with 


”> For the fiscal period between 


whom we can enjoy close and cooperative relations. 
2007 and 2013 the European Union provides 11.2 billion euros of aid through the new 
European Neighborhood Instrument. For the Eastern European partner countries 
(Ukraine, Moldova, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia) the EU thus provides an average 
support of 3.64 euros per head. For the Mediterranean partner countries the EU provides 
3.36 euros per head. In absolute terms, this financial instrument seemed almost 
ridiculously low. But the EU insisted that the appropriate use of its support would 
eventually trigger structural reforms across Europe’s neighborhood. Concrete projects 
include, for instance, the support of a European-Maghrebinian Energy Market as part of 
a “strategic energy partnership” with the Maghreb region.” Neighborhood cooperation 
in the field of energy must indeed be of particular interest to the EU as its energy 
imports will grow from 50 percent in 2004 to 70 percent in 2030. The EU also 
announced support in Southern Mediterranean countries for the establishment of 
independent regulatory authorities and the opening of markets for fixed telephone and 
for advanced services such as the internet.’ The main obstacle to the EU’s 
Neighborhood Strategy: It could not remain a cohesive, single strategy beyond the 
moment it was to take into consideration the vast differences between the belt of 
neighbors as diverse as Morocco or Ukraine. 

Moreover, the Neighborhood Strategy of the European Union did not even try to 
answer the question as to how the EU would be able to generate the necessary resources 
for the implementation of its Neighborhood Policies. The result of budgetary 
negotiations for the fiscal period 2007—2013 in December 2005 was disappointing for 
European foreign policy experts. Out of a budget of 862.3 billion euros, a sum of only 
50.0 billion euros was attributed to Foreign and Security Policy, including for 
Development Cooperation. This means a decrease from 7 to 5.8 percent of the budget 
total compared with the period 2000-2006. Nobody was able to explain how the EU 
should be able to meet growing duties with shrinking means. This did not seem to be 
less easy than the Portuguese effort in the fifteenth century to find the right sea route to 
India. Some of the naval ships that Prince Henry the Navigator had sent to sea in order 
to find the fastest sea route to India ended up exploring the Northern Artic Sea. The 
EU’s Northern Arctic Sea was a frozen budget for its neighborhood ambitions. 
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Nevertheless, at least conceptually the EU has already taken the next step in its 
discovery of the world. On June 23, 2004, the European Commission and the European 
Council presented their final report on a Strategic Partnership of the EU with the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East. The paper stated that common interests should be 
pursued among the partners of the EU’s Neighborhood Policy. Common challenges 
should be dealt with together. The partner countries south of the Mediterranean should 
be recognized in their diversity and be dealt with in a differentiated manner. Reforms 
could only succeed if they would grow out of the partner societies; they could not be 
imposed from the outside.”® 

The paper was lacking a precise description of common European interests. It was 
also vague on the instruments and means the EU might be ready to use in order to 
consistently pursue its normative goals. The term “conditionality” was used in a rather 
unclear manner, leaving more questions open than it was able to answer. As far as the 
rationale for the EU’s Neighborhood Policy and its attachment to the Mediterranean is 
concerned, the paper was astonishingly lacking in detail. The EU itself has a 
Mediterranean coast and yet it seemed as if for the EU the “Mediterranean” only meant 
“Southern Mediterranean” — and more precisely, the Arab and Islamic Mediterranean. 
The attachment of the EU to those states and societies, according to the Strategy Report, 
originates in the presence of a growing number of inhabitants and citizens of the EU 
with roots in the Southern Mediterranean and in the Middle East. Geographic proximity 
creates interdependencies. In recognizing this simple fact, the EU Strategy Report was 
already looking beyond the next corner and called for the need to gradually develop 
partnership with the countries of the Gulf region. In spite of the general desire for 
partnership, the EU could not overlook that regional conflicts, terrorism, the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction and organized crime had grown into new 
security challenges. Partnership with the EU would give all partners of the EU the 


ability “to move at a pace in accordance with their willingness to engage.””” 


The agenda 
for democratic reform and pluralism in the Broader Middle East could not have been 
wrapped in a more elegant diplomatic language, totally blurring the purpose and 
intention of the original meaning of the exercise of engagement. It added to the 
confusion about long-term strategy and EU coherence when the new French President 
Nicolas Sarkozy launched his plan of a Mediterranean Union in 2007 without initially 
engaging all his EU partners and clarifying links between a Mediterranean Union and 
the Euro-Mediterranean partnership existing since 1995. Eventually, the European 


Council of March 2008 unanimously decided on the establishment of the Union for the 
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Mediterranean. By then, the French project had become a joined EU initiative, aimed at 
giving the Euro-Mediterranean partnership a new strategic perspective. 


(4) Migration and Demographics as Common Concern 

The mutual interests of Europe and the Broader Middle East have not been 
conclusively clarified by the EU’s Strategy Papers. Common interests can be pursued 
only if they are based on a common understanding of purpose and goal about the 
journey toward reforms. The EU could hardly believe that only the Arab Middle East 
would have to embark on reforms while the EU, by virtue of being politically and 
economically more advanced, would be exempted from the exercise of reforms. 
Democratic deficit, socio-economic modernization, and the need for cultural dialogue — 
these topics could have also applied to any internal EU agenda for reform and 
modernization. They remained vague in the EU’s papers as far as their applicable 
content for the countries of the Broader Middle East was concerned. 

Most ambivalent for Europe is the issue of migration. While the Strategic Paper 
pursued an approach of normative equidistance, it could not be denied that for the 
majority of Europeans, increased migration from the Arab-Islam south of the 
Mediterranean has become a matter of concern, if not of fear and prejudice. Since 2002, 
Spain has become the EU member state hosting the largest number of migrants per year. 
From 1.6 million people migrating into the EU in 2003, 594,300 came to Spain. This 
was more than twice the migration Germany (144,900) and France (55,000) experienced 
combined. Italy is the second largest recipient of migrants in the EU (511,200 in 2003). 
Among the migrants to Spain and Italy were and are not only legal and, moreover, 
illegal migrants from the Maghreb and Africa, but also migrants from Latin America, 
Eastern Europe and Asian countries such as India, Pakistan, and China.” Many 
Europeans worried about these immigration streams. Yet, in face of a weakened 
productivity of its economy and confronted with an aging population, Europe will 
hardly be able to maintain its level of affluence if it does not accept further migration 
from both the South and the East of its borders. In the absence of sufficient fertility 
among European citizens to reproduce the EU’s population, this seems to be the only 
viable alternative to maintain the necessary productivity for stable and sustainable 
welfare state structures in Europe. Opposing both children of one’s own and migration 
from neighbors — who all of a sudden turn from “neighbors” into “aliens” once they 
convert into migrants — is an alternative Europe cannot sustain. A Strategy Paper of the 
EU dealing with the definition of its neighborhood policy toward the Middle East is 
certainly not the venue to reflect about the link between these issues. But as it claimed 
honesty and true partnership, it should not have shied away from a superficial analysis 
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of the matter either. It is beyond any doubt that the European Union is in dire need of a 
more coherent and pro-active migration policy.” 

According to the Green Paper on Demographic Change launched by the European 
Commission in March 2005, the EU will have 18 million fewer children and younger 
people in 2030.” Roughly two active people between 15 and 65 will have to take care 
of one inactive person above the age of 65 as far as pension claims and health costs are 
concerned. By 2030, according to the European Commission, the EU will lack 20.8 
million people of working age. The overall EU population will fall to 468.7 million in 
2030. Malta and Cyprus will be the only EU member states with growing populations. 
On the other hand, the US population will increase by 25 percent between 2000 and 
2025. 

By 2020, Arab countries will have to generate 100 million new jobs for their young 
and growing populations. In the absence of any realistic ability to achieve this, millions 
of young Arabs will have the intention to migrate to Europe, responding to the social 
pressure inside their own societies. More worrisome for an aging Europe should be the 
growing age gap between Europe and the Arab world. In 2050, the average Yemenite 
will be 32 years younger than the average European. While the latter is contemplating 
health and pension matters, the Yemenite will still be concerned about his own 
productive future and that of his children. He will continue to ask for his right of a 
future. How will Europe deal with the implications of these issues that are inextricably 
interwoven into its partnership web with the Broader Middle East? 

It is also astonishing that EU Strategy Papers usually do not dedicate a single 
sentence to the question of religion. Beside vague reference to totalitarian Islamic 
extremism, the Strategies of the EU remain silent on the matter. Neither the complex 
issue of the public role of religion nor the prospect for cooperation, bridge-building and 
dialogue among the three “Religions of the Book” that claim to be the Children of 
Abraham found place and discussion in the EU’s Strategy.” The future of religious 
relations in the Mediterranean and the Broader Middle East will become a strategic 
political issue, notwithstanding the EU’s failure to address the matter. The dispute about 
Danish caricatures in early 2006 demonstrates ample proof of this inescapable tendency. 

It was considered a positive tendency of transatlantic reconciliation that the EU and 
the US Administration of President George W. Bush were ready to frame a new 
rhetorical compromise on their policies toward the Broader Middle East after two years 
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of the worst transatlantic crisis since World War II.” In a Joint Declaration at the annual 
EU-US Summit on June 26, 2004, at Dromoland Castle in Ireland, both sides agreed to 
support all forces in the Broader Middle East that are ready to take up the challenge of 
modernization and democratization. Building human rights and democracy, the rule of 
law, and sustainable market economies had become a rather vague addition to the 
phraseology of the war on terrorism. The US and the EU, as well as NATO as the most 
important military and political link across the Atlantic Ocean, will continue in their 
gradual and emerging involvement in the world “East of Jordan,” as it is now 
designed.A new US President as of 2009 would not alter this global commitment of the 
US, challenging the EU to participate in a leadership role. During the peak of British 
imperialism, the notion “East of Eden” had signified the readiness to go global — and it 
was a term with immediate significance. In the twenty-first century, new arbitrary 
efforts to redesign the map could hardly be more successful than old imperial concepts. 
As for the EU, its proliferation of “policy strategies” and the permanent announcement 
of “strategic partnerships” are hollow. It sounds imposing and yet it is often lacking the 
foundation it requires to turn a strategy into reality. As for both transatlantic partners, no 
reconciliatory communiqué could cover the continuity of grave differences: The Iraq 
debate was hardly buried when the issue of how to deal with Iran’s nuclear ambition 
was beginning to simmer as the possible next transatlantic dispute.” The rise of Iran as 
a new regional power and its ambition to gain nuclear arms has not found an effective 
Western answer. To apply the traditional logic of deterrence would require mutual 
recognition. For Iran this would mean to be recognized by the US as an equal partner, 
while in the US (and in Israel) Iran is simply considered a growing threat of ultimate 
danger. It is a sign of improvement in transatlantic relations that the EU and the US 
coordinated their policies on Iran much better than a few years earlier on Iraq. The EU 
claimed credit for taming the US and preventing a belligerent escalation while the US 
administration (and Israel) maintained the right of last resort in case Iran’s nuclear 
build-up becomes too grave a threat to its security or that of Israel. 

The military action of the US in 2003 against the regime of Saddam Hussein had 
provoked unprecedented anti-Americanism across the world. President Bush was 
singled out to be blamed for a wrong policy choice. Europe was anxiously waiting for a 
new US President to be installed in January 2009. It could however not be excluded that 
in the absence of an alternative to stabilize and finally democratize Iraq President Bush 
might eventually be rehabilitated by history. Historians might conclude that the war 
against Iraq was similar to the way Columbus discovered America - a fatal error that led 
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him to a great success. Thus, Columbus became more famous than Prince Henry the 
Navigator with all his cautiousness and meticulous sense of detail and complexity. In 
the end, both the EU and the US under a new President would have to engage together 
and with all societies and countries in the Broader Middle East if they wanted to 
succeed in transforming the region that had emerged as the pivotal threat to the West in 
the early twenty-first century. The countries and societies in the Middle East are too 
proud and self-assertive to accept the status of objects of a benevolent West forcing 
them into reforms. The EU and the US will have to recognize their neighbors in the 
Arab world as subjects of self-determined change toward open and dynamic societies, 
ready to live in partnership and cooperation among them and with the West. Otherwise, 
the threat and fear emanating from an unruly Broader Middle East will not wither away 
for the West. Whenever asked to define its values, the West proudly recalls its Judeo- 
Christian heritage. The Islamic faith and world will have to be reconciled with this self- 
assessment if the West wants to have a peaceful future throughout the uncertain course 
of the twenty-first century. 

All in all, the evolution of European Foreign and Security Policy is confronted with 
one fundamental theoretical challenge. In the past, European integration advanced 
through negative projects, tearing down borders was the leitmotiv of economic 
integration from the Treaties of Rome to the introduction of a common currency. As for 
European Foreign and Security Policy, it seems to work, at least so far, only as a 
positive project, a project that moves forward only if it does not encounter obstacles that 
could question the anticipated additional gains for all EU member states and 
institutions. This approach, however, could only generate creeping, piece-meal 
achievements, insufficient to convince the public at large about the meaningfulness of 
the overall operation. In matters of foreign and security policy, so it seems, the negative 
component that was used in economic integration as a driving force, could only come 
from the outside, pressure on Europe not to tear borders down, but to rather build them 
up in order to protect Europe against new enemies. This logic, however, was and is as 
uncomfortable for many as it is unpleasantly realistic. If we were to look for driving 
forces that can help to create more coherence and a stronger overall EU policy 
performance in foreign and security matters, it remained uncomfortable to say that the 
search for an enemy has obviously not lost its age-old function. For the European Union 
still oscillating between the comfort of portraying itself as a soft power and the rough 
winds of a world in which hard power prevails, balancing comfort and expectation is 
equivalent to balancing interests and values, that is to say a precise definition of threats 
for Europe and a realistic configuration of values relevant to the projection of Europe. 
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2. Assessing European Interests and Understanding Strategy 


Defining interests and formulating a global strategy has never been easy for the 
European Union. Connecting Europe’s past with Europe’s global future has been as 
difficult as the effort to pool the interests of all EU member states and institutional 
actors under the umbrella of one coherent and common European interest. And yet, 
gradually, the European Union is becoming a global actor, being forced to answer 
questions about its interests and underlying strategies. 

“Interest” as a political term is a dynamic concept. It cannot be framed in a static 
way based on experiences and parameters of an ever-valid past. It cannot deny changing 
circumstances and variable priorities. Yet it remains linked to the root of all politics, 
geography and history, resources and ambitions. Interests are an expression of the 
motivation of an actor, be it an individual or a political unit such as the European 
Union. The most classical study on interests — Albert Hirschman’s book “The Passions 
and the Interests” — has analyzed the considerable changes in the way interests are 
conceptualized in relation to other sources of human and collective political 
motivation.” Interests relate to actions as they give reasons for an actor’s behavior. 
Interests also reflect the result of a process of assessment that leads to a certain 
conclusion defined as “interest.” In fact, interests are both the product of an assessment 
and the basis for reasonable or at least comprehensible behavior. As for the European 
Union, its dynamic and procedural character explains the difficulties in defining 
intuitive-like interests. Neither the depth of assessment nor the scope of possible action 
can relate to established patterns of political behavior and tradition. The development of 
consensual European interests that both grasp the intention of the process of integration 
and initiate comprehensive actions in pursuing it has grown into a dynamic and ever 
stronger trajectory. The evolution of common European interests in foreign and security 
policy will remain subject to a continuous process of “challenge and response.” The 
formation and formulation of common European interests will remain a contingent 
“product” of the evolving reaction of European Union actors to new challenges and 
opportunities that are a function of the self-proclaimed global profile and ambition of 
the European Union. The more the European Union sees itself as global actor, the more 
it has to recognize the need for a reasonably cohesive Common Foreign and Security 
Policy with global outreach. As the EU can no longer deny the impact of external 
developments for the well-being and scope of action of Europe, it has to formulate its 
Common Foreign and Security Policy as its first priority in the age of globalization. 
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The definition of common European interests was reasonably easy as far as the 
evolution of a common external trade policy was concerned. But once the sphere of 
hard politics was reached, new and deep gulfs of interests, commitments, resources and 
ambitions became visible. The classical yet often futile debate about the relationship 
between interests and values is constantly present. In their classical study about “realism 
and complex interdependence,” Robert O. Keohane and Joseph S. Nye have outlined the 
characteristics and effects of world politics as seen through the lenses of realist 
assumptions defining the character of politics as a struggle for power. The dominant 
character of the nation state, they suggested, cannot deny the existence of multiple 
channels that connect societies and affect the formulation of policy choices. The agenda 
of interstate relationships, they argued, “consists of multiple issues that are not arranged 
in a clear or consistent hierarchy.””’ One of the consequences of this insight is the fact 
that military security does not consistently dominate and define the agenda. Yet it is part 
of the agenda of complex interdependence, a truth the European Union had to learn 
gradually and painfully. 

The Wars of Yugoslavian Succession during the 1990’s marked a turning point in 
the European integration history as far as the willingness to resort to pro-active foreign, 
security and ultimately even defense policies were concerned. Until the outbreak of four 
consecutive Wars in former Yugoslavia, the idea of a Common Foreign and Security 
Policy had been a taboo for many. European integration was largely understood as a 
civilian project and the European Union as a civilian power.? As much as this was the 
correct antithesis to the European history of tragic warfare, it could not provide an 
adequate answer of an affluent and peaceful continent to the outbreak of violence in its 
immediate neighborhood. European citizens — confronted with the media coverage of 
warfare and expulsions in former Yugoslavia — demanded action from their politicians. 
Confronted with this challenge, integrated Europe had to respond. No matter how slow 
the response was, no matter how bureaucratic its method of institution-building looked 
and no matter how much the EU had to recognize American leadership in stopping the 
murderous atrocities in former Yugoslavia — the EU’s Common Foreign and Security 
Policy began to take shape faster than most others projects of European integration that 
one could identify in fifty years of history. 

The reluctance of the EU to resort to military force as an instrument of projecting its 
power found an explanation in Keohane’s and Nye’s assessment of complex 
interdependences. Military force, they had argued, is hardly used by governments in 
response to other governments within a region “when complex interdependence 
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prevails.” 


There could have been no doubt about the complex interdependence 
between integrated Europe and the dissolving Yugoslavia. Keohane and Nye also gave a 
hint on how to understand the readiness of integrated Europe to change its attitude, no 
matter how reluctant and belated it might have been. Under conditions of lacking 
hierarchies among multiple issues, they had argued, “politics of agenda formation and 
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control will become more important. 
its international scope of action and autonomy, it had to grow out of the self-limiting 
concept of a “civilian power.” It had to develop a European Security and Defense 
Policy. Its structures did not automatically respond to a common European interest. But 
the need to contribute to the agenda setting in all matters relevant for any Foreign and 
Security Policy grew steadily. As the instruments of EU’s Foreign, Security and 
Defense Policy were designed and gradually turned into practice, the goals of EU 
policies had to be defined as well. The need increased for the formulation of a 
comprehensive security strategy. 

It was questionable whether or not the first EU Security Strategy actually was a 
strategy. Strategy has been defined as “the bridge that relates military power to political 
purpose.” In the case of the European Union, so it seemed, the opposite was tried, 
namely to relate an inevitable political purpose to the unavoidable exercise of power. 
The literature is dominated by academic studies with a clear bias toward the military 
dimension of strategy. Often, Carl von Clausewitz’s famous words are invoked that in 
strategy, “everything is very simple, but that does not mean that everything is very 
easy”. If strategy is understood, in a broader sense, as the ability to apply political 
means to fulfill clearly defined political ends, it is indeed “ultimately about effectively 
exercising power.”” As long as the European Union only wanted to be perceived as a 
benevolent power, it was limiting itself in the projection of a coherent claim to power 
status. 

Strategy requires a clear understanding of one’s interest, a realistic notion of one’s 
abilities and a precise concept of one’s goals. Modern military strategy reminds us of 
the fact that “how common it is for imaginative, energetic and determined strategic 
thinkers and defense planners to forget that the enemy too has preferences and 
choices.”“* As for the European Union’s Security Strategy, the absence of a discussion 


of the goals of the “others” is significant. This is all the more astonishing as other 
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regions in the world are increasingly beginning to reflect on the meaning of European 
integration for them.” 

Strategy — from the Greek word “strategos” (general) — is intended to use one’s own 
force and resources to the end that one’s “interests will be effectively promoted or 
secured against enemies, actual, potential, or merely presumed.” Historian Paul 
Kennedy has pleaded for a broader definition of strategy, going beyond the military and 
encompassing the use of all possible resources of a nation into an integrated approach to 
pursue one’s specific and yet multidimensional interests. Balancing ends and means is a 
perennial challenge for those who formulate policies intended to implement a strategic 
calculus. Kennedy underlined the need “to understand that wisdom and judgment are 
not created in isolation; they are formed, and refined, by experience — including the 
study of historical experiences”.*’ Kennedy summarized his historical findings with the 
understanding that all great powers were confronted with tests and problems inherently 
affecting their search for security both in wartime and in peacetime. The essential 
political character of a grand strategy reminded Kennedy of the American promise: The 
nature of strategy, he wrote, “is about the implementation of policies which would 
secure (in the Founding Fathers’ words) ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’ for 


» In doing so, the 


the polity in question, however restricted that policy might be. 
United States has grown into a strategic superpower, Kennedy argued, by learning from 
European experience of centuries of balancing power, overcoming warfare and 
stabilizing peace. It is ironic that in the early twenty-first century, the European Union 
was forced into its first comprehensive strategy statement by the American dominance 
in the definition of goals and means in the war against terrorism that had escalated since 
the terrorist attacks on the United States on September 11, 2001. 

As much as military strategy in times of asymmetric warfare must deal with rather 
chaotic circumstances, the political effort to define a foreign and security strategy has to 
deal with the enhanced unpredictability of the international order. Chaos theories have 
entered the sphere of military and political strategy formulation. What has been 
labeled “the butterfly effect” by chaos theory has to be translated into political 
categories. The main intellectual challenge is to find an underlying order in a highly 
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complex behavior of apparently chaotic or unpredictable systems that constitute the 
contemporary world order: From cyber warfare to climate change, from upheavals in 
financial markets to terrorism — chaos seems to dominate the agenda of politics, which 
still claims to be both in control and legitimate to define the monopoly of violence and 
the regulatory mechanisms of public life. Whether or not under such circumstances any 
strategy cannot be more than a chaotic and insufficient effort is a serious question. The 
rather friendly and diplomatic notion of “strategic adjustment” defines the new mood in 
the strategic community.” 

This coincides with the rehabilitation of ideas that impact strategic choice. Four 
dimensions have been identified in recent literature by which ideas impact strategy: they 
“yield programmatic changes in state behavior in the absence of external change;” they 
are a source of cognitive change and impact processes “by which ideas gain currency;” 
they contribute to an “active dynamic between ideas and institutions” and underline the 
“real, but bounded capacity of government organizations actively to seek out, or to 
create, new ideas and to institutionalize them;” finally ideas “serve as focal points in 
elite bargaining, but also play a similar critical role in domestic politics, helping to 
determine what domestic political coalitions will or will not form.”' Strategists 


emphasize “choice” and reflect on “agents of strategy-making.””” 


Thus they legitimize 
its right and they justify the ambition of the European Union to embark on the 
formulation of a Foreign and Security Strategy that definitely transcends the self- 
imposed boundaries of a Single Market and the qualities of a “civilian power.” 

For the EU this does not only require to outline strategic goals, to define interests 
and to conclude policy choices beyond a gentle diplomatic language; it also requires the 
continuous assessment of the EU’s power to logically project its interests into the realm 
of global Realpolitik. Since the EU never understood itself as an actor in the 
international system being able or even willing to enhance its own security by making 


“all other actors accept an insecure existence” 


it had to reverse the classical security 
dilemma. Instead of solely focusing on the notion of self-help in the absence of 
predictable and norm-abiding behavior by other actors in the global arena, the EU has to 


conceptualize a security strategy that will make the world safer for all and not only for 
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itself. In doing so, it was inevitable that the EU would - at least partially — be perceived 
as antagonistic to some vested interests of the United States.” But as much as it would 
have been illusionary for the EU to define itself as a counter-power to the US, it is 
unfair to consistently insinuate that the EU is trying to do exactly that. It is more correct 
to describe the effort of the EU as one of complementing the US by more precisely 
defining its own interests and strategic goals than ever before. 

The formulation of a Security Strategy for the European Union was but one element 
in “organizing Europe’s place in world affairs.””” Although the European Union still 
lacks what one analyst has coined “fungibility” — that is to say “the ability to fully 
transform, and to utilize, the capabilities of the Member States and thereby to put them 
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fully at the disposal of the Union without any loss of efficacy 
significance has grown immensely. Its population has outgrown the US, its GDP is 
almost equal to that of the United States and although its per capita income remains 
almost 30 percent below that in the US (largely due to the membership of post- 
communist economies with lower productivity rates), the EU and its leading member 
states are in a key position as far as the definition of global economic issues is 
concerned. The EU’s account of world trade is higher than the equivalent rate of the US, 
although it has shrunk in absolute terms due to the rise of other trading regions in the 
world. The euro has developed into a stable international currency, being recognized as 
reserve currency across the world. Two third of the membership of the OECD are EU 
member states and the European Commission itself is an “active participant” under 
Article 13 of the OECD Convention. 

In the United Nations, the then EEC was invited already on October 11, 1974, to 
participate in the sessions and work of the General Assembly as an observer. The 
contribution of EU member states to the budget of the United Nations is higher than the 
US contribution, let alone that of Japan, Russia or China. Only recently, the issue of EU 
performance in the United Nations has found scholarly attention. The result is telling: 
The then EC member states reached consensus on 60 percent of all recorded votes in the 
UN General Assembly in 1979. By 2002 and with the EU in place, this figure had 
increased to 75.5 percent of the recorded votes in the UN General Assembly. As far as 
the effect of EU enlargement to post-communist countries of Central Europe was 
concerned, the trend toward consensual voting behavior already increased before they 
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became formal EU member states in 2004. In 1995, the fifteen “old” EU member states 
voted identically in 70 percent of the recorded votes, while the twenty-five showed a 
consensual vote in only 40 percent of the votes. By 2002, the difference had almost 
vanished: While the “old” fifteen EU member states voted identically in 75.5 percent of 
the registered votes, the twenty-five states showed a consensus in 62.3 percent of the 
registered votes.” 

As far as the details of the EU voting behavior are concerned, the EU Institute for 
Security Studies concluded that out of 80 recorded votes during the 57th UN General 
Assembly in 2002, in 33 cases the EU consensus was identical with the votes of the 
United States. In 47 cases, the EU consensus differed from the votes of the United 
States, primarily on matters of the Middle East and the quest for a more coercive 
international regime to implement international criminal law standards. The 26 cases of 
voting in which the EU member states could not find consensus among themselves were 
largely related to matters of nuclear disarmament, significant for the special position of 
the two European nuclear powers France and Great Britain.*® 

The European Union is operating more than 120 delegations in third countries and 
another five delegations at the seat of international institutions. Although most 
delegations still play a secondary role in their host country compared with the 
Embassies of the key member states of the EU, their visibility has grown and their 
impact has increased. The delegations of the European Union are a superb instrument 
for the global projection of the role of the EU. They need to get clearer strategic 
directives from the EU headquarters in order to strengthen their political role and effect. 
Along with the emerging European External Action Service, the EU is in the process of 
significantly enhancing global visibility. The combined defense spending of all EU 
member states is not more than 40 percent of the defense spending of the United States. 
On the other hand, the EU is the leading donor of development aid worldwide. Yet, its 
global political and strategic profile is suboptimal, to say the least. Although the 
external profile and influence of the European Union is obvious, its reputation and 
impact coul be raised. For the time being, it does not seem likely that the European 
Union will gain a permanent seat in the UN Security Council. Instead, the EU debated 
the German application for an individual seat, strictly opposed by Italy, Spain and 
Poland. In the end, at least for the time being, both Germany and the EU failed. 

The High Representative of the Union for Foreign Affairs and Security Policy (no 
matter his eventual title) will have to work with success over a longer period of time in 
order to gain a similar international reputation, profile and power usually attributed to 
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the Secretary of State of the United States. Yet, who would have assumed two decades 
ago that the European Union might at all present a single spokesman on foreign and 
security matters to the world, backed by a developing European External Action Service 
and carried by a growing number of policy strategies and instruments? As usual in 
politics, the assessment of the global role of the EU is a matter of perspective and 
proportion: Compared with traditional super-powers, the EU is still “a fleet in being.” 
Compared with its own performance two decades ago, the European Union has 
achieved a lot in enhancing its integration in matters of foreign, security and defense 
policy. 

By looking through the various activities and actions of the European Union since 
the beginning of its foreign affairs posture, the following “stages of institutionalization” 
of EU’s Foreign and Security Policy can been identified: The original agreement 
among EU member states to cooperate in the field of foreign policy, “and even to 
establish norms,” constituted “the policy domain as an intergovernmental forum.” This 
step was intergovernmental and yet accompanied by thorough skepticism about its 
rationale and perspective. Information-sharing, as practiced during the phase of 
European Political Cooperation (EPC), established trust among the institutional actors, 
permanency in the mechanism of cooperation and growing awareness within the 
political elite of the EU member states that it would be in their joint interest to 
strengthen their joint international role by enhancing the level of cooperation, no longer 
considering a cautious trend toward integration a serious possibility. Organizational 
steps were taken to underpin this experience, finally establishing governance structures, 
instruments and mechanisms duly recognized by EU consent and poised to advance into 
the sphere of solid supranationality. 

On a theoretical level, the debate continued between conflicting normative concepts, 
primarily identified as intergovernmental versus supranational. In reality, a complex 
web of multilevel and often idiosyncratic overlaps between the two contrasting 
normative claims evolved. It was unlikely that Europe’s Common Foreign and Security 
Policy would achieve a quantum leap into a Single Foreign and Security Policy during a 
short period of time. In light of the enormous speed with which Foreign, Security and 
Defense Policy has taken center-stage as the most important project for the integration 
process in the first years of the twenty-first century, it was however not unrealistic to 
assume further and rapid progress in that policy field in which the classical notion of the 
primacy of national sovereignty is more deeply rooted than anywhere else. 

It was largely an academic dispute whether or not intergovernmental cooperation in 
foreign and security matters could indeed “spill-over” into supranational structures, 
mechanisms and instruments. The gap between global challenges and Europe’s 
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performance remained a permanent issue for media and political actors alike. And yet, 
multilevel governance has definitively begun to take control of foreign and security 
matters in a way unforeseeable in the early days of European Political Cooperation in 
the 1970’s. 

Declarations and demarches were used as the first instrument of European Political 
Cooperation in 1970. In 1971 coordination at the UN-level began. In 1973, formal 
consultations with the US started. 1974 saw the beginning of institutionalized regional 
political dialogues, beginning with the Euro-Arab dialogue. In 1975, the European 
Community began to coordinate its positions at the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe and started to use economic tools for European Political 
Cooperation. In 1977, a Code of Conduct for the behavior of EC firms operating in 
South Africa under apartheid was agreed upon. In 1981, the EC developed peace plans 
for the Middle East and endorsed military operations by some EC member states as part 
of the Sinai Force. In 1982, an EC regulation for actions of European Political 
Cooperation — sanctions against the Soviet Union — was activated. In 1984, the 
European Community declared a weapons embargo against Iraq and Iran. In 1993, the 
Treaty of Maastricht enshrined the evolution of a Common Foreign and Security Policy 
as the consensual goal of all EU member states. By then, the EU agreed on common 
positions, joint actions and actions taken in conjuncture with the Western European 
Union (“Petersberg Tasks”) on matter of peacekeeping. Since 1998, the EU has 
presented its first common strategies on matters related to its policies vis-a-vis Russia, 
the Baltic States and the Ukraine. The publication of the EU Security Strategy in 2003 
was the logical continuation and consequence of this sequence of an enlarged 
commitment to foreign, security and defense matters. The empowerment of the EU’s 
High Representative and the strengthening of human resources and capacities in 
Brussels was the inevitable next step. Institutional deficits could no longer be used as 
excuses for policy deficits.” 

It remains imperative for the European Union to develop more coherence in its 
foreign, security and defense posture. This can only be done would the EU be ready and 
capable to precisely define its global ambitions. Institutionalizing coherence cannot be 
possible without recognizing the primacy of supranational solutions. The EU’s High 
Representative and his staff, but also the relevant Committee for Foreign Affairs of the 
European Parliament, should make it one of their priorities to initiate a Europe-wide 
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discourse about the global ambitions and political strategies of the European Union. 
Should European patriotism grow, it would be imperative to broaden the public debate 
about European foreign and security matters beyond the core group of institutional 
actors. 

The budgetary perspective of EU’s Foreign, Security and Defense Policy must be 
another matter of grave concern in the process of streamlining decision-making 
processes. No matter how strong the personal profile of any EU’s High Rperesentative 
may be, no sustainable policy can be implemented without the necessary resources in 
the institutional structures he or she is leading. In the decades ahead, the European 
Union will probably face tough battles between fiscal intergovernmentalists, welfare 
state oriented advocates of the primacy of social and economic redistribution policies 
inside the EU, and proponents of a coherent and multidimensional global posture of the 
European Union. In the end, this might turn out to be another inevitable (and therefore 
welcome) political battle signifying the ever increasing role of the European level in 
dealing with questions of public concern all across the EU.*! 


3. “Baptism by Fire:” The Emerging Policy Priorities of the EU 


In a fine study about the impact of EU’s Foreign and Security Policy during the 
1990’s, Roy H. Ginsberg chose a significant subtitle: “Baptism by Fire.” Ginsberg was 
not only studying the institutional provisions of Europe’s Foreign and Security Policy, 
he was also analyzing its feedback and effect, including the external perceptions of this 
outcome. Borrowing from economic theory, Ginsberg described the EU’s effort of 
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formulating and implementing a Common Foreign and Security Policy as “politics of 


scale.” 


For the 1990’s, Ginsburg concluded that on 72 foreign policy issues, the EU 
tried to exert an impact on the United States. In 30 cases, or 42 percent, the EU had a 
significant impact; in 25 cases, or 35 percent, the impact was considerable, in 10 cases, 
or 14 percent it was marginal, and only in 7 cases, or 10 percent, it was nil.” 

Only if collective EU action is more than the sum of its constituent parts will costs 
and risks of foreign and security policy be reduced by pooled sovereignty and resources. 
Moreover, only then can the potential link between effect and impact be raised. 
Common action has strengthened the international position of the European Union in 
areas as distant and unrelated as in the realm of multilateral negotiations on greenhouse 
gas emissions (Kyoto Protocol of the UN and its follow-up instrument), on issues of 
human rights (in the setting of the United Nations) and regarding the evolution of 
security mechanisms since the end of the Cold War (particularly in the context of the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe). 

Skeptics remain hesitant to recognize the ability of the EU to define common 
European interests and to exert the necessary political will to pursue them. Yet, special 
partnerships with other regional integration schemes, pursuit of human rights as 
precondition for association and cooperation agreements with the EU and conditionality 
for development aid programs defined by the goal to support rule of law, democracy 
and civil society have become viable foreign policy instruments that clearly express EU 
interests. Efforts of a gradual harmonization of norms and laws have become an integral 
part of the EU’s neighborhood policy and will increase the projection of EU interests, 
both economic and political, in those partner countries. 

Foreign and security policies of the European Union are defined and largely 
determined by an interplay between national and Union actors, international events and 
the whole range of collective Western actors — notably the United States and NATO — 
that are intrinsically interwoven into the internal psychology and range of interests 
determining EU policies. The multilevel system of governance, usually applied in 
internal EU policies, is more complex in foreign and security matters. The EU’s 
interplay with international institutions and procedures has to be added to the matrix of 
multilevel governance. EU positions on United Nations matters, EU reactions to US 
policies, EU governance processes, both ad-hoc and more permanent, and communiqués 
on events all over the world add to the evolution of European Union policies and 
interests, the application of its instruments and the contribution of its specific means. 
Only in rare cases can the EU enjoy the privilege of developing a policy strategy — a 
grand design — by its own will and choice. This is not a phenomenon the EU is 
experiencing specifically. Foreign policy strategies are by definition reactive to external 
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factors and events. The EU can only be measured according to this highly unpredictable 
and volatile basis of all international relations. 

Likewise, the EU has to be measured by the degree of its inactions in foreign policy: 
From the 1968 uprising in then communist Czechoslovakia (Prague Spring) to the 1986 
Libya crisis, from the Greek-Turkish dispute over some Aegean islands in 1996 to the 
breakdown of law and order in Albania in 1997, the European Union preferred not to act 
as a broker. In some cases, individual EU member states blocked the EU to operate as 
an entity: Greece prevented the EU’s recognition of Macedonia between 1992 and 1995 
and in 1997 France blocked an EU initiative in favor of human rights in China. Most 
prominent was the failure of the European Union to prevent the outbreak of four Wars 
of Yugoslavian Succession between 1991 and 1999. And the transatlantic dispute over 
the need to go to war with Iraq in 2002/2003 ended as the biggest ever dispute inside the 
European Union, not only preventing a common position to evolve, but also 
undermining a lot of trust capital the EU had accrued among its member states, and 
between them and the candidate countries of Central Europe. However, more than any 
other single external event or internal initiative these two external events — the Wars of 
Yugoslavian Succession and the Iraq crisis — raised awareness that the European Union 
needed to be “more active, more coherent and more capable” as the Security Strategy 
finally admitted in December 2003. By the summer of 2004, the European Union was 
almost forced to contribute support to the first democratic election in Iraq. An EU 
participation in a UN led Protection Force in Iraq, as suggested by the Secretary General 
of the United Nations, did not work out. On June 22, 2005, an EU-US sponsored 
conference on the future of Iraq held in Brussels signaled a formal end to the policy rift 
between the EU and the US. Although this conference took place in the EU’s own 
capital, the EU had traveled a long way to reach the new, US-made Iraq. The US and 
the EU had entered Iraq separately. They would have to stay in together and they would 
have to leave jointly — and hopefully only with success. For the time being, none of 
them had a convincing answer of how to turn the violent transformation of Iraq into a 
stable, democratic and prosperous model for the modernization of any other Arab 
country. By 2007, a gradual improvement of public security in Iraq became undeniable 
and yet, a strong foreign presence seemed to remain necessary in order to stabilize the 
new political and social sytem in Iraq. 

Gradually, the European Union had been recognized as a global player.” A global 
player is not a global power yet. This difference marks the structural limitations of the 
EU’s global role. Telling, for instance, is the absence of the European Union in US-led 
efforts to institutionalize a multilateral scheme for security and stability in North East 
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Asia, another trouble-spot of world politics.°’ Although the EU had tried to engage in 
nuclear diplomacy regarding the North Korean ambition to produce an atomic bomb, it 
could not sustain a cohesive effort of involvement in the resolution of this urgent matter. 
It simply was not perceived as an “Asian power,” no matter its regular cooperation with 
ASEAN. Whether or not this might remain a temporary or a structural limitation of the 
projection of EU power will be decided by history. The question must surface in light of 
the enormous economic stakes of the European Union in the development of Northeast 
Asia. In China, South Korea, and Japan, the EU had become a leading foreign investor, 
even surpassing the US at times who has since long established itself as the leading 
trading partner of the regions economic giants. In 1980, China ranked 25th as a 
destination for exports from Europe. As consequence of the fundamental changes under 
way in China since the late 1970’s, the EU increased its economic interests, reinforced 
by diplomatic relations between the EU and China that were established already in 
1975. In 2004, China had become the third export market for the EU, surpassed only by 
the United States and Switzerland. As for investments, the European Union is among 
the biggest investors in China. In 2000, for the first time the EU ranked as the top 
investor in China. It does not look as if the EU will do much worse in the years to come. 
Roughly 80 percent of all European investments in China go to the manufacturing 
sector. In the long run, however, this can have ambivalent effects on Europe’s own 
manufacturing sector. The competitiveness of China for jobs will constantly grow, 
along with increased productivity and quality. While the Arab world is threatening 
Europe with its failure, China seems to increasingly threaten Europe’s affluence with its 
success, given the implication of a projection of China’s enormous growth rates of 
roughly 8 percent on annual average during the past two decades. While economic 
interests of the EU in North East Asia are beyond doubt — although not thoroughly 
coordinated on the EU level and often subject to competition among EU member states, 
notably Germany and France — the absence of concise political and strategic interests of 
the EU in North East Asia is, at least, surprising. It simply demonstrates the continuous 
limits of a global role of Europe. 

Moreover, the EU remains torn between conflicting aims and diverging national 
interests. Nowhere is this more evident than in the relationship between its emphasis on 
human rights and the pursuit of national economic interests among leading EU member 
states. In spite of the arms ban imposed upon China after the Tienamen Square massacre 
in June 1989, EU member states, and among them mainly France, sold military 
equipment in the amount of 281 million US dollars in 2002 alone. When some EU 
member states contemplated to lift the EU’s arms ban on China, they finally had to 
accept the wish of the Bush Administration in March 2005 not to go ahead with such 
plans. Europe’s North East Asia policy, if there is any, still sails in the shadow of the 
US. When China used military force in Tibet in spring 2008, the EU was again torn 
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between the goal to defend human rights, economic interests and the possible 
ramifications of boycotting the Olympic Summer Games 2008 in Beijing. 

As the EU’s Security Strategy suggested, the European Union needs to conduct 
foreign and security policies throughout the world defined by the changes in threat 
assessment and by unfolding globalization opportunities. The global performance of the 
European Union as multilateral trade negotiator has been recognized since the first 
decade of the existence of the European Economic Community. Its participation in the 
Dillon Round of the early 1960’s was the first performance of a European external 
policy. From GATT’s Uruguay Round in the 1980’s to the WTO Doha Round of the 
early twenty-first century, the European Union has been recognized as a global 
economic player. International environmental diplomacy has seen a gradual and firm 
evolution of the role of the European Union.‘ In political and strategic terms, a 
breakthrough of a robust and determined single European voice is yet to happen. 

The European Union and its member states have acquired a respectable name in 
international development cooperation, accounting for more than 60 percent of all 
global development aid. The evolution of an explicit development policy of the 
European Union has contributed to more visibility and efficiency of the EU’s 
development aid. At the core of the EU’s strategy and policy toward the developing 
world is the mechanism by which the European Union is organizing and executing its 
relations with the poorest countries in Africa, the Pacific and the Caribbean. Beginning 
with the first Yaoundé Convention in 1964, linking the then six members of the 
European Economic Community with 18 associated African states and Madagascar, the 
EU focused its development policy with the first Lomé Convention in 1975, followed 
by three subsequent Lomé Conventions and finally leading to the Cotonou Agreement 
of 2000. The development of these association schemes with most African, Pacific and 
Caribbean countries mirrored the overall evolution of North-South relations, of 
experiences and learning processes in development philosophy and the increasing focus 
of Europe to define priorities in its relationship with a group of countries that mostly 
had colonial relationships with Europe during the nineteenth and twentieth century. The 
mechanism of the Lomé Conventions and the Cotonou Agreement increased the export 
share of many developing countries to Europe. The biggest effect however was the 
transformation of former colonial “patron/client”-relations into viable and respected 
relations among partners. 

The growing insistence of the European Union to add dimensions of a political 
dialogue and the threat of conditionality to its instruments of development policy 
demonstrated another transformation in the relationship with its former colonies. The 
growing role of the European Community Humanitarian Office (ECHO), established in 
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1992, proves the seriousness of the humanitarian orientation of the EU’s relationship 
with the developing world, most notably in Africa. 

The development of almost five decades of European relations with the developing 
world reflects a fundamental transformation in Europe’s relationship with its former 
colonies. Besides a strong European priority on structured and contractual relations with 
former colonies in Africa, the Pacific and the Caribbean, the EU increasingly sharpened 
its policies and instruments in support of the evolution of regional cooperation and 
integration schemes across the world. This added to the intention of the European Union 
— as scholars saw it — to strive for “a post-Hobbesian order” in international relations, 
based on pooled sovereignty and increasingly complex interdependence.” 

Yet the gap between the world of affluence and the world of poverty remains the 
biggest concern for long-term stability and moral credibility in the world. While in 
2003, the year of the Iraq crisis, the annual US defense expenditure was around 430 
billion US dollars and the annual commitment to the occupation in Afghanistan and Iraq 
was more than 165 billion US dollars per year, official US development assistance was 
a little over 13 billion US dollars in 2002 and meant to rise to 15 billion US dollars in 
2006. The aid record of Europeans is not any better. In 2003, the agricultural subsidies 
of the EU were seven times higher than the EU’s contribution to development aid. 
Adding direct national development aid contributions does not really improve the EU’s 
record in light of the fact that while the EU as a whole is subsidizing a European cow 
with 913 US dollars per year, the EU gave eight US dollars per head to the population 
of sub-Saharan Africa. “European agricultural exports, subsidized by the EUs Common 
Agricultural Policy (CAP), drive farmers in poor countries out of business — and into 
destitution,’ Timothy Garton Ash rightly criticized this horrendous EU policy. In 
despair he added: “Where are the crowds on the streets of European capitals protesting 
against the CAP?””” 

In spite of all idiosyncrasies, flaws and obstacles to implement Europeanized 
interests, EU foreign policy priorities have become increasingly visible. More often, the 
European Union tries to project topical powers instead of spatial powers. Not being the 
center of instability itself any more, Europe tries to project stability, human rights, good 
governance and market economy worldwide. As long as it remains an incoherent actor, 
it will often be perceived with skepticism. Spectacular events will always receive more 
attention than long-term planning and operations by the EU. Capacity-building and a 
deficit in capacities, will power and instruments, may always accompany any strategic 
discourse about Europe’s global role. Complete consistency between strategies and 
goals, instruments and means may never be achieved in foreign policy. Textbook 
wisdom and blueprints can hardly be guiding lines for the execution of the global role of 
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Europe. Europe’s global role will remain as much actor driven as subject to events, 
based on common interests and on the specific heritage of some EU member states or 
interest groups in the European Parliament or the European Commission. There simply 
is no blueprint for the design of the foreign and security policy of a global actor. But the 
key ingredients of the EU’s foreign policy concept can be identified, both in terms of 
geographical and in terms of normative priorities. In the pursuit of its external actions, 
the European Union intends to balance interests and values, genuine experiences of 
individual member states and an emerging Union interest. 


(a) The main decision-making elements in EU foreign and security matters include: 

e Common strategies to be agreed upon by the Council: They are defining the 
objectives of the EU, the scope and duration as well as the means available in 
order to carry out the strategy. 

e Joint actions and common positions to be agreed by the General Affairs Council: 
These decisions are meant to implement common strategies. Normally, the 
Council is including the perspective of the European Parliament into its 
decision-making process. 


(b) The most important positive EU foreign policy instruments include: 
e Negotiation of trade agreements. 
e Negotiation of cooperation and development cooperation agreements. 


e Negotiation of association agreements. 


The EU is practising several negative instruments as means of political punishment. 
These foreign policy instruments include: 

e Embargo (ban on exports). 

e Boycott (ban on imports). 

e Delaying the conclusion of agreements. 

e Tariff increase, quota decrease or reduction and suspension of aid. 

e Delay in granting successive loans. 

Since the end of the Cold War, the European Union is increasingly confronted with 
the evolution of an appropriate system of military-civilian cooperation. During the Cold 
War, this notion was limited to cooperation between the military and civilian forces in 
cases of domestic catastrophes and crises inside Europe. In light of the new structure of 
challenges and confrontations outside Europe, the EU has rather speedily developed 
new and appropriate mechanisms of “civil-military cooperation” (CIMIC). The EU’s 
police missions in Macedonia and the work of the Provincial Reconstruction Teams of 
various EU member states in post-Taliban Afghanistan have enabled the European 
Union to reassess capacities and operational structures of civil-military cooperation and 
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coordination.’' This important interplay between hard power and soft power will be 
applied more constantly in future operations. Election observer missions such as in 
Venezuela, Nigeria or Kenya have added to the global projection of EU interests and 
values. 

Beside its operational outlets, the European Union is engaged in regular political 
dialogues with all key countries of the world, namely the United States, Russia, China, 
Canada, Japan, Ukraine, and India through Summits between the respective Head of 
State and the EU leadership. On a ministerial level, the EU conducts bilateral political 
dialogues with countries as diverse as New Zealand, Mexico and Armenia, Uzbekistan, 
Chile and Korea, but also with practically all relevant regional cooperation and 
integration schemes in the world, notably with ASEAN, MERCOSUR, the Andean 
Community of Nations (CAN), the Gulf Cooperation Council, ECOWAS, SAARC, the 
San José Group, but likewise with the non-aligned movement, with the countries of the 
European Economic Area and with the partner countries of the Euro-Mediterranean 
Partnership. On the expert level, the European Union conducts regular meetings on all 
relevant international questions from human rights to drug trafficking, from non- 
proliferation to consular affairs, from terrorism to all issues relevant in the context of 
the United Nations. The EU has used the instrument of appointing a special 
representative contributing to peace-making in the Middle East, Africa, Southeast 
Europe and Afghanistan. 


(c) As far as thematic priorities are concerned, the EU is increasingly developing 

issue cohesion and global interests in the following policy areas: 

e Support of regional cooperation and integration: Support for the development of 
regional groupings throughout the world reflects the normative consensus in the 
European Union concerning the value of a multilateral and multidimensional 
world-order, based on the recognition of regional advantages and forms of 
cooperative interdependence. From the formulation of the Yaoundé Convention 
in 1964 to the Euro-Mediterranean Partnership since 1995, the special 
preference shown for the development of ASEAN, the negotiation of an 
association agreement with MERCOSUR and with SICA and the negotiation of 
Economic Partnership Agreements with Caribbean, African and Pacific partner 
groupings, the European integration process has been linked to the global trend 
of regional cooperation. The EU’s policy objectives are pursued in various ways. 
The spectrum reaches from rhetorical encouragement to institutional support and 
a pro-active enhancement of preferential regional schemes of cooperation. Most 
delicate and complex are the developments in those relationships that obviously 
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matter most for the EU’s own well-being, namely in the complex sphere of EU 
Neighborhood policies, including the Euro-Mediterranean Partnership 
(“Barcelona Process”) and the new Union for the Mediterranean. Given the 
proximity of the partner countries and the volatility of the region bordering the 
Southern shores of the Mediterranean, the EU initiated a highly complex 
process. So far, however, this process was not able to transform the asymmetric 
character of the partnership between the EU and the littoral states of the 
Southern Mediterranean.” In spite of all divergence, the EU remains convinced 
that regional cooperation is the path to enhanced well-being and political 
stability in any region of the world and thus a contribution to a more balanced 
and peaceful world-order. Through economic assistance, cooperation 
agreements and political dialogue the EU is pursuing this policy goal in a very 
pro-active manner.” 

As much as “conditionality” has become a political mantra for the EU since the 
early twenty-first century in pursuing its foreign policy, including its support for 
regional cooperation, the struggle for human rights has always been a leitmotif 
guiding the European Union’s relations with other parts of the world. The 
promotion of human rights — considered to be the cornerstone of a stable 
political order that is based on democratic values and the rule of law — is much 
more complex than the promotion of regional integration. However, regional 
integration can only succeed beyond a certain limit if it is rooted in similar 
political structures among the participating countries. Moreover, the EU 
believes, it must be rooted in respect for universally recognized human rights, 
democratic procedures and rule of law that facilitates the advancement of a 
pluralistic and lively civil society. 

Starting with the European experience in the struggle against communist 
dictatorships during the Cold War, the EU’s policy of promoting human rights 
has been included in all international activities of the European Union, most 
notably in its development policies. The European Union pursues the promotion 
of human rights with a set of instruments, “but clearly prefers positive to 
negative measures” as empirical evidence shows”. Since 1986, the European 
Union has provided small amounts of financial support for the promotion of 
human rights and human rights related institutions in various countries. The 
various EU funds were finally consolidated in 1994 under one budgetary 
heading — the European Initiative for Democracy and Human Rights — as 
requested by the European Parliament. Since then, the budget line has been 
constantly increased although it is only a small fraction of the overall budget for 
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the EU’s external relations, which itself is a budget of only about seven percent 
of the whole EU budget. 


e Since the 1990’s, the European Union has broadened its objective of promoting 


human rights by suggesting that democracy and good governance are 
fundamental preconditions for a lasting and solid protection of human rights. 
Promoting human rights has become a continuous objective of the EU’s external 
relations. The breakdown of communist regimes in Central and Eastern Europe 
has contributed to a new ideological consensus in Europe — also within the “old” 
European Union — about the importance of rule of law, democratic procedures 
and good governance. Good governance became a new catch-word in dealing 
with the manifold problems of political development and transformation, both 
inside and outside Europe. The Copenhagen Criteria defining the conditions for 
EU membership since the early 1990’s include the notions of rule of law, 
democracy and good governance. In negotiating the Cotonou Agreement — the 
framework for EU’s relations with most developing countries — the quest for 
democratic rule and good governance was likewise ranking prominently for the 
EU. In the absence of an international codification of the notion of good 
governance and even of the concepts of rule of law and of democracy, the 
European Union is obliged to specify its claims and goals unilaterally: Imposing 
conditionality on development aid, granting aid for programs of 
democratization, human rights and good governance, observation of and 
assistance for fair and democratic elections and the use of various diplomatic 
means have become the main instruments through which the EU tries to support 
good governance, democracy and rule of law. Almost inevitably, the European 
Union was confronted with inconsistencies in pursuing different policies vis-a- 
vis different countries, regimes and regions while at the same time struggling to 
formulate consensus among its member states, which were pursuing specific 
interests not always in line with the proclaimed normative goals of the EU. 
While the EU imposed diplomatic sanctions, for example, on Burma in 1990, on 
Nigeria in 1995, on Pakistan in 1999 and on Zimbabwe in 2002, France did not 
shy away from inviting Zimbabwean President Robert Mugabe to attend a 
Franco-African Summit in 2003. In 2004, the EU threatened Sudan with 
sanctions without truly manifesting the seriousness of its threat to the regime in 
Khartoum.” The biggest limit of EU policy projections became evident when 
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the EU tried to prevent the nuclear program of Iran by way of negotiations. 
These negotiations were able to prolong the illusion that Iran would accept 
stopping its nuclear ambitions. But eventually, the EU negotiators failed to 
achieve their original intention. Iran pursued its dangerous path that was aimed 
from the beginning at strengthening the country’s role as the new center of 
power in the Broader Middle East, no matter global the repercussions. 

e Conflict prevention and post-conflict peace-building have become permanent 
issues of concern for the European Union since its failure to stop the outbreak of 
the Wars of Yugoslavian Succession during the 1990’s. Beginning with the EU 
Summit in Cologne in 1999, the European Union has developed a broad array of 
instruments in support of its goal to prevent conflicts from escalating into 
violence. Preparing the post-conflict conditions for lasting peace is a long-term 
task. It requires the EU to cope with the complex root causes of conflicts. While 
the EU failed to resolve the Cyprus question through the EU membership of 
Cyprus in 2004, it was proud to halt the escalation of political conflicts in 
Macedonia in 2002. Following the formal, yet internationally controlled 
independence of Kosovo on February 17, 2008, the EU was ready to supervise 
the civilian observation mission in Kosovo while at the same time it was obliged 
to enhance its effort to bring Serbia closer to European Union membership. In 
the Middle East, the European Union is increasingly getting involved as a peace- 
keeping force that can succeed only on the basis of a robust mandate. 

Long-term peace building requires new threat assessments, applied 
instruments and an innovative set of strategies. The European Union is in the 
process of developing interlocking instruments of soft and hard power. The 
nature of conflicts unfolding in the twenty-first century forces the EU to 
constantly broaden its horizon beyond the traditional definition of its role as a 
soft-power. 

e The fight against organized international crime has become another priority in 
the global projection of EU interests. Although the fight against drugs already 
has a long history reaching back into the 1970’s, only with the end of the Cold 
War did organized crime become an element of asymmetric and non- 
governmental “relations” in an increasingly open and disordered world. 
Trafficking of women and organized prostitution, drug trade, smuggling of 
goods and even of illegal migrants became notorious concerns for the security 
systems across Europe — and not only in Europe. More than half a million illegal 
immigrants arrive in the European Union annually. Although not all of them are 
criminals, their migration into Europe is a criminal act nurturing fear and 
prejudice against migrants across the EU. 
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The European debate about a coherent policy defining the EU as a space of 
freedom, justice and law became more focused in the aftermath of the horrific 
terrorist attacks in the US on September 11, 2001. The EU immediately agreed 
on the terms of a European arrest warrant, including a common definition of 
terrorism. Europol and the relevant American security institutions maintained 
very professional and successful means of cooperation that were unaffected by 
the political crisis between the US and some European governments on the Iraq 
issue in 2002/2003. The EU has become aware that Europe had been used as a 
safe haven for terrorists while at the same time Europe could not prevent also 
becoming a target of terrorism as the Madrid train bombing on March 11, 2004, 
and the London subway bombings on July 7, 2005, bitterly showed. 
Nevertheless, instead of reducing the fight against terrorism to a “global war,” 
the European Union tries to tackle the root causes of terrorism and it perceives 
the preventive fight against terrorism as a policing task across the EU. 


4. Europe: Projecting a New Vision of Itself 


(1) Hesitantly Returning to a Global Role 

The enlargement of the role of the European Union as an international actor is 
beyond any doubt. Yet, the question of how Europe would ultimately want to position 
itself in this world remains to be answered. The debate about a European seat on the 
Security Council of the United Nations is but one rather formal dimension of this 
evolving issue. A modern answer to the “modernity,” which the European Union claims 
as far as the organization of political structures among people and states is concerned, 
would be a UN Security Council seat for the EU, representing all its states and citizens. 
There can be no illusion that France and Great Britain will insist on their global 
privileges by continuing their membership on the Security Council. Should the issue 
ever become a matter of real consideration and negotiation, a technical solution would 
have to be found for recognizing the traditional claim of France and Great Britain. But 
far from this question, the European Union does not look as if it would approach the 
issue at all in the foreseeable future. Instead, a useless and time-consuming detour is 
simmering on the back burner of European Union debates. Germany (and sometimes 
Italy) has not renounced its ambition to become a permanent member of the UN 
Security Council. Instead of favoring further national seats on the Security Council of 
the UN — be it for Germany or for Italy — the European Union could only strengthen its 
genuine global role if it were able to consensually advocate a common European seat. A 
European seat on the UN Security Council could be matched by other regional seats for 
Latin America, Africa, South Asia and the Arab world. These regional seats could be 
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organized in a rotating manner, not unlike the old system of rotating EU presidencies. It 
would nevertheless create a new dimension for a regionalizing world order. 

In order to gain a stronger global presence, the European Union needs more than a 
political profile in the United Nations. As long as Europe’s global identity does not 
become evident through a cohesive, continuous and consistent global commitment on 
all possible matters of relevance to mankind, the European Union will not be taken 
sufficiently seriously as a genuine global player. The first wave of globalization in 
fifteenth and sixteenth century was driven by European internal dynamics, adventurous 
European seafarers and explorers, creative merchants and faithful missionaries. It ended 
as a quest for global dominance and colonial control, followed by a worldwide 
shrinking of Europe’s presence and influence. The new wave of globalization in the 
twenty-first century is largely defined by American technology and material power. It 
nevertheless is a wave of globalization that includes the European Union. With the 
European Union’s expanding global role, Europe is returning to the world stage after a 
century of imperial overstretch, domestic self-destruction and internal rehabilitation. It 
is a Europe with a completely new global image and reputation. The European Union 
offers a new contract of partnership to the world. 

This ambitious new projection of Europe’s interests, claims and goals is linked to 
the fundamental transformation of European security identity. From the sixteenth 
century onward, Europeans tended to define security toward each other. From the 
theological disputes in the Age of Reformation to the military battles of the Thirty 
Years War, from the conflicts in the age of enlightenment to those in the age of 
nationalism, Europe was struggling with itself. In doing so, it also had to inevitably 
struggle with the “rest of the world.” Colonial expansion was also a function of internal 
European conflicts. Imperial overstretch followed colonial expansion and self- 
destruction followed the imperial overstretch. The cataclysmic escalation of a century 
long struggle for Europe’s identity turned toward a new prospect with the emerging 
European integration process. European integration has generated a new understanding 
of Europe’s security identity, including in its global dimension. Cooperative patterns of 
internal European behavior, based on the reciprocal use of resources of the continent, 
have also begun to define and advance a common approach of the EU to the world at 
large. The European Union likes to be perceived as an EU that offers partnership to the 
world and integration or deepened association with its immediate neighborhood.’® It is 
in line with this self-perception that the European Union offers to be a partner for 
intercultural and inter-religious dialogue. 

The European Union would also have to position itself in the emerging power 
quarrels of an increasingly uncertain world order. This includes the relationship of the 
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European Union with the United States of America on the one hand, and with Russia on 
the other hand. In general terms, the European Union projected its interest to be a 
friendly and constructive partner with both. But looking at the relationship in more 
detail, the ambivalence of EU approaches became evident. Regarding the US, the EU 
had no alternative but to reinvigorate transatlantic relations as the central key for the 
management of world affairs. Yet, a certain European trend to define Europe against the 
US and to pretend the possibility of a transatlantic divorce did not stop. Regarding 
Russia, the EU was aware of the growing authoritarianism in Russia and the potential of 
threat by Russia because of Europe’s energy dependency. Yet, a certain European 
inclination to pretend a partnership based on equal values and interests with an 
increasingly unpredictable Russia prevailed. Since the early years of the twenty-first 
century, the EU relation with Russia was developing into a particular problem for a 
coherent relationship between the EU’s enlargement policies, its neighborhood strategy 
and the EU’s overall global ambition. 

e The EU was somewhat ambivalent in its support for the second wave of post- 
communist democratization revolutions that were unfolding since 2003 in 
Georgia and in the Ukraine, sweeping into Central Asia by 2005. While the EU 
took “a clear and even bold initiative” as a resolute mediator in the Ukraine 
after the election fraud of November 2004, it only reluctantly responded to the 
long-term ambition of the new president of the Ukraine to join the EU after 
Victor Yushchenko finally got elected in late December 2004 and was 
peacefully installed on January 23, 2005, as the country’s President. It remained 
undecided whether or not the EU might finally accept a “European perspective” 
for the Ukraine, that is to say the prospect of EU membership should the 
Ukraine eventually succeed with its internal transformation and thus comply 
with the Copenhagen Criteria. Some observers were beginning to argue that EU 
membership for Ukraine could be more realistic than EU membership for 
Turkey. The enlargement debate would eventually also touch the interest 
Georgia has expressed in joining the European Union. Together with Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaijan are member states of the Council of Europe. The 
Southern Caucasus was increasingly becoming a region of strategic interest for 
the US and hence for NATO. The European Union would not be able to 
postpone the development of its own coherent strategy for this region at the 
outer limits of Europe. 

e A pro-active enlargement prospect for the Euro-Atlantic institutions toward the 
Ukraine and the countries of the Southern Caucasus will intensify the growing 
dilemma of EU policies vis-a-vis Russia. For the time being, the obvious return 
to authoritarian rule under President Putin since 2003 does not correspond to a 
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coherent and resolute recalibration of EU strategies toward Russia. The 
European Parliament has become a critical voice as far as Russia’s policies in 
Chechnya, but also the rupture of democratization and the destabilization of the 
rule of law and the market economy in the Russian Federation, are concerned. 
On the other hand, the governments of leading EU member states — France and 
Germany in particular, in 2005 astonishingly joined by Spain — were promoting 
a policy of engagement and quiet diplomacy vis-a-vis Russia. They were 
cautious because of European energy dependencies and the long-standing fear 
“to provoke” Russia. Other EU member states such as Poland with 100 percent 
dependency on Russian oil imports and 99 percent dependency on Russian 
natural gas, Slovakia with 100 percent dependency on Russian oil imports and 
100 percent dependency on Russian natural gas imports, or Hungary with 100 
percent dependency on Russian oil imports and 81 percent dependency on 
Russian natural gas imports, were much less enthusiastic about hugging the 
Russian bear. 

In November 2003, the EU and Russia had identified four “common spaces” 
for their future cooperation: A common economic space, a common space of 
internal security, a common space of external security, and a common space for 
research, education and culture. In spite of mutual frustrations both on the side 
of the EU and of Russia, France and Germany were continuing a special 
relationship with Vladimir Putin’s Russia that was irritating’ other EU partners 
and the US as well. Most EU citizens and political leaders were categorically 
rejecting the idea of a possible Russian membership in the EU, even over the 
long-term. Some analysts, however, expected that in the mid-term an EU- 
Russia-Treaty could become the framework for a lasting partnership, replacing 
the existing Partnership and Cooperation Agreement of 1997. The internal EU 
debate about strategies and policies toward Russia was a constant reflection 
about the uncertainty that is prevailing in Russia. While some EU member states 
are inclined to built bridges toward Russia and enhance the degree of 
engagement, others remain skeptical and worried about Russia’s long-term 
future. They prefer clear borders and the recognition of limits to the EU-Russia 
partnership. In fact it is astonishing that while the EU and Russia are discussing 
the deepening of bilateral relations through a long-term treaty, a corresponding 
“EU-US-Treaty” was obviously not planned for with the same European drive. 
During the 2007 German EU Presidency, new negotiations on an EU-Russia 
Partnership Agreement did not begin. Hence the original 1997 agreement was 
automatically prolongued without any impulse for a new strategic orientation. 
Polish resistance against too close EU relations to Russia turned EU priorities 
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toward energy solidarity with Poland and laid to rest German plans for a new 
“Ostpolitik.” For once, intra-EU solidarity was seen as prime interest, not the 
least in order to facilitate the negotiations that led to the Reform Treaty of 
December 2007. In order not to provoke Russia too much at the same time the 
EU did not succeed in formulating a coherent policy toward the Ukraine and the 
Caucasus as initially expected by the German EU Presidency in early 2007. In 
June 2007, the European Council only decided on a Central Asia Strategy Paper, 
not without meeting criticism for its primarily rhetorical nature. In the meantime 
the EU has produced more strategy papers than strategies and more visions than 
concrete implementations of foreign policy. It probably should get the benefit of 
the doubt as a common foreign and security policy has only been emerging for 
less than two decades. But the gap between EU reluctance and global 
expectations is clearly rising. The European Union needs to shape its coherent 
and pro-active global positioning in all aspects of international relations beyond 
its internal idiosyncratic institutional reform aspirations. The world expects more 
from Europe and Europe should develop more ambitions and tools to apply 
them.” 


(2) The Old World in a New World Order 

Multiple political identities and stable internal peace frame the current European 
encounter of the world. The biggest obstacle to a convincing profile of Europe’s latest 
global projection was inherent in the European approach to global challenges and 
opportunities: While the political culture in the United States is intuitively 
universalistic, the European approach favors procedures, incremental approximations to 
new realities and cautious differentiation. The European Union was hesitant to project 
its role beyond the next cycle of mandates or fiscal plans. This was not just a matter of 
projecting visions and futuristic scenarios. The European Union preferred to operate on 
a pragmatic day-to-day basis. To introduce long-term political planning was inherently 
alien to the EU. It would require a change in the political culture of the EU and more 
courage on the side of key EU actors to advance the idea of a more coherent and future- 
oriented approach to politics. Such a turn in EU behavioral patterns would not require a 
radical transformation of the political scene in Europe. Relative simple reforms could 
really make a difference: The European Parliament could introduce the European 
equivalent of the State of the Union Address regularly delivered by the American 
President. A regular State of the European Union Address, delivered by the President of 
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the European Commission, the President of the European Parliament and the President 
of the European Council would be a refreshing innovation in Europe’s political culture. 

For two centuries, wars in Europe were part of a sad normalcy. It was a permanent 
burden to deal with the question of German power inside Europe. It was a permanent 
problem to externalize intra-European power conflicts through the medium of global 
imperialism and colonialism. In the end, the internal European conflicts and their global 
externalization came to an end. Europe’s supremacy in the world faded. In 1914, four- 
fifths of the world’s land surface outside Antarctica was under either a European flag or 
the flag of a nation of European descent.“ In 1900, 25 percent of world population was 
European. In 2010, roughly 7 percent of the global population was European. Now, the 
EU does not consist of more than one percent of the surface of the earth. Colonial 
dominance over practically all territories outside Europe has come to an end, with the 
tragic exception of the fringes of Europe where Russia was still involved in a struggle of 
secession and decolonization with the Muslim people of Northern Caucasus. Whether or 
not during the twenty-first century Europe would become a museum to the world, a 
home for the aging, a target of tourism and the leisure playground for its citizens and 
visitors, or Europe would become the model of a peaceful transformation of conflicts, 
the laudable expression of unity in plurality, and a dynamic and innovative 
technological and economic zone in connection with a stable and supreme social model, 
remains the pivotal question for the European Union to answer. Whether or not by 
2019, Europe will once and for all have overcome the unhappy peace order of 1919 and 
will have positioned itself as a model of regionalization, integration and social inclusion 
remains to be seen. No path into the future is predestined. Everything depends upon 
European decisions — and upon European visions about the future of the old continent in 
a new world order. 

The goal of an integrated, truly Common Foreign, Security and Defense Policy of 
the EU will never be a purpose in itself. It would be the logical precondition for a 
cohesive global role of the European Union. Much depends on spending, and especially 
on the readiness of Europe to enhance its common defense spending. The fact that the 
United Kingdom spent 33.5 billion dollars on defense in 2002 against 26 billion dollars 
for France and 24.5 billion dollars for Germany, 13 billion dollars for Italy and 7.5 
billion dollars for Spain alone does not mean too much. Even the fact that military 
spending had dropped in France, the United Kingdom and Germany by 13 percent 
during the 1990’s cannot be taken as the sole parameter in comparing US defense 
spending with European defense spending. A better focus than the simple reference to 
the share of GDP for defense (down during the 1990’s from 3.27 to 2.26 percent in the 
United Kingdom, from 2.41 to 1.72 percent in France and from 1.55 to 1.16 percent in 
Germany) would be a comparison between the overall EU defense spending and that of 
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the United States. Over the first years of the twenty-first century, defense spending 
dropped from 60 percent to less than 50 percent of the US budget while the spending for 
defense equipment had gone down from 40 to 25 percent of the overall budget. 
However, defense, security and stability in the world of new conflicts, asymmetric 
warfare and unstable state structures cannot be defined by the degree of military 
spending and the focus on technology and equipment only. The EU had to admit that its 
biggest gap vis-a-vis the US is in technology: While the Pentagon is spending about 
28,000 US dollars per soldier per year on research and development, the EU member 
states together are spending four or five times less.*' While the combined EU defense 
spending is less than 50 percent of US defense spending, it is substantially higher than 
the defense budget of Russia, China or Japan. In terms of manpower, the combined EU 
forces of 1.8 million soldiers are stronger than the 1.5 million US armed forces, twice as 
many as Russia’s military personnel and almost as many as China’s. It should also be 
noted that EU participation in UN Peace Keeping Missions is seven times higher than 
US participation.” 

All in all, the defense capabilities of the European Union and its member states are 
not so irrelevant or small. Yet, the overall efficiency and, even more importantly, the 
political will to project European interests on a global scale is limited and decisively 
below the global presence and performance of the United States. As long as security and 
defense spending will not be pooled on the level of the European Union, the EU will lag 
behind. It should become imperative for the European Union to assess the cost of non- 
integration of defense budgets, schemes and instruments.” The EU is increasingly 
confronted with the need to redefine European public goods in fiscal terms, including a 
European public good in defense and military matters. For the fiscal period 2000 to 
2006, the budget of the European Union had amounted to approximately 100 billion 
euros per annum. While around 51 percent was spent on the Common Agricultural 
Policy — no matter how many reforms have taken place to reduce this amount of 
subsidies to a group of approximately 4 percent of the overall EU population — and 28 
percent on structural actions — notably for Regional Funds and for Cohesion Funds — 
only 7 percent of the budget was allocated for expenditures related to external actions, 
including pre-accession funds. 8 percent of the remaining budget was spent on internal 
policies and 5 percent on administrative expenditures. For the fiscal period 2007-2013 
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the EU budget for external actions increased only gradually and was to reach 9.9 
percent in 2013 (a total of 50 billion euros for the whole period 2007-2013). 

It is, to say the least, unwise for the European Union not to make better use of its 
defense expenditures and to better pool resources in all relevant fields of external 
relations. In light of the demographic trend in Europe, it is illusionary to assume that 
Europe or any of its main countries would substantially increase defense spending in the 
foreseeable future. But in order to limit the technology and capability gap with the US, 
it is imperative for Europe to make better use of the existing resources available for 
security related expenditures. The EU has to develop a solid, albeit limited military 
capability in order to allow the EU to implement its Security Strategy and to strengthen 
Europe’s influence on EU decision-making. Multiple means have to be utilized, an 
improved division of labor among EU member states as far as expenditure for defense 
capabilities is concerned, a better use of the public-private partnership, and the optimal 
use of the newly established European Defense Agency as far as common procurement 
policies and production of military equipment is concerned. In this context, the absence 
of a European tax becomes relevant. The 2007 Reform Treaty (as well as the ill-fated 
European Constitution of 2004) avoided an answer on the matter of a solid EU revenue 
allocation. Academic studies continue to raise the matter and link it to the need of 
defining European public goods, most notably in the sphere of external actions of the 
EU. It is indispensable for the EU to redefine not only the nature of its fiscal 
instruments, but also the character of public allowances in support of EU policies. The 
existing modalities for allocating the EU budget have grown over time and as such they 
remain highly idiosyncratic as the EU reflects on its position of playing a stronger 
global role. 

The most traditional resources of the EU are linked to community policies already 
developed during the 1960’s and 1970’s: Around 12 percent of the union budget 
originates in taxes on agricultural imports, sugar in particular, and other levies on 
imports into the European Union. In 1979, the then European Community introduced a 
quota system by which a certain share of each national value-added tax was to be 
redirected into the EU budget. This sum amounted to not more than 15 percent of the 
EU budget during the fiscal period 2000 to 2006 and is not different for the period 2007 
to 2013. The biggest share of the EU budget — approximately 70 percent — stems from a 
quota system based on the Gross Domestic Product of each EU member state. 

In February 2004, the European Commission outlined its financial perspectives for 
the fiscal period 2007 to 2013. The Commission proposed an EU budget of 1.15 percent 
of the combined Gross Domestic Product of all EU member states. This proposal was 
strongly refused by the leading net contributors to the EU budget, namely Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. In June 2005, the European 
Council failed to reach a compromise on the budget perspective for 2007-2013 based on 
a Luxembourg compromise proposal trying to limit the expenditure ceiling to 1.06 
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percent of the EU GDP. After a long and daunting period of controversy, the European 
Council in December 2005 successfully framed the budget perspective for 2007-2013. 
The basic decision was by definition limiting the future EU scope of action. The EU 
budget for the period 2007-2013 would not exceed 1.045 percent of the EU’s GDP. The 
EU net budget of 862.3 billion euros was slightly upgraded after the European 
Parliament refused to agree to the decisions taken by the European Council in 
December 2005. A new inter-institutional deal was found in early 2006. The budget line 
for the EU’s Foreign and Security Policy was not substantially increased (50 billion 
euros for the period 2007-2013). It was evident that global expectations and EU 
resources would not be consistent. As long as the EU was not willing to introduce a 
European financial constitution, the national net contributing system would genetically 
limit the scope of action of the European Union.** 

The lack of a sufficiently communitarized budget for foreign actions of the 
European Union is also limiting the credibility and coherence of EU development 
policies. The European Union claims to be the biggest development aid donor 
worldwide. The EU can say so only by adding the national expenditures. The degree of 
a genuine EU value added to development policy remains controversial. Development 
aid is a key policy area for bridging interests and values. In reality, the EU is not yet an 
autonomous actor. The EU is missing a common and communitarized development aid 
budget worth the name. Development financing remains a national prerogative. The 
consequence is permanent confusion about competences and about accountability in 
development policy matters. Also conceptually, the EU’s approach to international 
development issues could be much more streamlined and stronger.”” The more the 
European Union wants to be taken seriously as a global player that acts coherently in all 
relevant matters of international order-building, the more the EU simply needs a 
communitarized budget for foreign actions in all relevant fields. And it needs clarity 
about communitarized competences that go beyond the coordination of 27 or so national 
preferences and policies, interests and values. 

The fundamental question remains unresolved: How to define a European public 
good and how to organize the appropriate budget to implement it with a certain 
cohesion and consistency? One way would be to continue along the path of developing 
further fiscal schemes relative to European challenges, such as an energy tax, an 
environmental tax, a security tax or to establish a certain quota of nationally existing tax 
mechanisms, such as corporate tax, explicitly to European tasks. More important, 
however, than incremental enlargements of European tax instruments would be a 
coherent European debate — and finally solid political decisions — on the principles 
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guiding European public goods. According to academic research, two principles may 
guide the evolution of a European tax system appropriate to bridge the gap between the 
growing tasks bestowed upon the EU and the current under-funding of the European 
Union:*° 
e Coupling European tax levies to specific European functions: As seen in the 
field of external trade, European interests have evolved and will further evolve 
around specific functions transferred to the European Union. As they have to be 
financed, the principles of transparency and accountability require a clear 
coupling of new European tax levies to specific functions granted to the 
European Union — and the other way around if the functions are to be properly 
implemented. External affairs have certainly gained consensus in the European 
Union as an expression of a common interest and thus this policy field should 
generate a specifically communitarized budget. 

e Coupling European tax levies to a specific European objective: A European tax 

can also evolve — even in an indirect way — around specific objectives, which the 
EU intends to achieve. As in the case of environmental protection or the 
regulation of the common market, the EU has demonstrated the ability to define 
objectives that require public spending by the member states. The evolution of a 
common market for defense tools can serve the purpose of enhancing European 
Union fiscal involvement based on increased defense spending among member 
states; those who do not increase their share might be “punished” via the 
mechanism of redefining their GDP contribution to the EU budget. 

In both cases, the EU must avoid double spending and fiscal competition between 
the EU level and that of its member states. Should the EU follow the first principle, it 
will inevitably lead to the creation of a Union budgetary fund for defense spending, the 
logical consequence of a Common Foreign and Security Policy. Should the EU follow 
the second principle, it can mean a value added in security and defense policy, but the 
financial basis would continuously be based on national expenditures in defense and 
security matters. The application of the first principle would initiate a communitarized 
budget of the EU. The application of the second principle would prolong the 
intergovernmental character of European defense and its current nature as the net sum 
of individual national contributions. 

The example demonstrates that the future evolution of Europe’s Foreign and 
Security Policy is not only a matter of grand strategy and global political implication. It 
is inherently linked to the evolution of Europe’s internal structures, to the widely 
debated “deepening” of European integration. For non-Europeans, the first aspect will 
be the most important one, for EU member states and taxpayers the second issue is the 
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more contested one. If the EU wants to achieve a truly relevant and coherent global role 
through a cohesive web of external relations, strategies, policies and programs, it will 
have to organize an adequate European tax mechanism. As this will either curtail 
spending for domestic programs or require an increase in the overall EU budget, the 
debates on this matter will be long and daunting. In the first case, the issue of internal 
solidarity and Union cohesion will be articulated; in the second case, the global 
responsibility and international expectation toward the European Union will be brought 
forward as the defining argument. In the end, the relevant decisions will indicate the 
nature and quality of political leadership in Europe. 


(3) Toward European Public Goods in Foreign and Security Policies 

A coherent global role of the European Union needs to be recognized as an EU-wide 
European public good. Only then will the fiscal architecture of the European Union be 
changed. Setting up a budget line for defense matters in the EU will be as relevant as 
further progress toward the harmonization of European defense spending through the 
work of the European Defense Agency. Already during the 1970’s, the McDougall 
Report suggested the need for a parallel development of political and fiscal integration 
with an emphasis on bringing the function of defense spending to the European level. 
The report estimated that the EU defense budget would have to be in the order of 2 
percent of the overall Gross Domestic Product of the then European Economic 
Community. Until a “pre-federal” stage would be reached, the European defense budget 
would have to grow to a ratio of 5 to 7 percent of the overall Gross Domestic Product of 
the Community. Nothing has substantially changed since the 1970’s. It is high time for 
the EU to move forward on this matter. 

Unfortunately, the EU budget structure has not yet overcome its inertia. The risk has 
even increased that the Union budget will remain too small to meet the tasks already 
bestowed upon the Union. As a consequence of this fiscal inertia, a re-nationalization of 
policies could result. This would hardly enhance the efficiency and outcome of policies 
both in quality and quantity. It would only undermine the need to increase the European 
added value to make specific policies both more targeted and effective. As far as 
possible EU defense spending is concerned, the nexus between internal cohesion, the 
evolution of budgetary federalism and the global projection of Europe as well as its 
perception worldwide is evident. The creation of a viable defense budget for the 
European Union would not only strengthen the integration process in the field of 
defense, it would also enhance the legitimacy of the integration through the creation of 
visible European public goods. Finally, it would increase the security function of the EU 
in the field of conflict resolution, crisis management and post-crisis stabilization around 
the world. 
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The process of pooling resources in the field of security and defense ranges from 
joint capabilities — particularly jointly procured and operated equipment — to 
complementary advantages such as interoperability, lower overhead costs and more 
effective common doctrines, strategies and missions. It also includes the early 
realization of such initiatives as the creation of a European Security and Defense 
College, a European Police Academy and a European Training Institute. Of particular 
relevance are the efforts to forge a European Defense Industry and to strengthen 
armaments cooperation through the European Defense Agency.” Ultimately, the most 
sensitive question cannot disappear from the public debate in Europe: Why does the EU 
still need twenty-seven national armies with their respective infrastructures and 
personnel? Eurocorps — the first multinational European force formed in 1992 — and the 
European Battlegroups — operational since 2007 — have shown that these are not 
theoretical matters. The ultimate key to success or failure of a Common Foreign, 
Security and Defense Policy of the European Union will be the EU’s ability to move 
from intergovernmental to supranational structures and mechanisms. Only by properly 
pooling resources and bringing them under one united EU command can the EU 
become a coherent and capable global actor who makes the best possible use of limited 
resources. 

Europe’s standing in the world was defined for most of the twentieth century by the 
events of 1914 and 1919: 1914 was the beginning of the first European civil war that 
ended in 1919 with the de-empowerment of Europe at the tables of the Versailles Peace 
Conference. Between 1914 and 1919, a world broke into pieces that had largely been 
shaped and defined by Europe.** Whether or not the European Union might accomplish 
its form and function, both in size and depth, remains to be seen. Elections to the 
European Parliament will take place in 2014 and again in 2019, followed by the 
appointment of a new European Commission. The fiscal cycle of the EU is currently set 
for 2007 to 2013 and the next one is due for the period 2014 to 2020. The pending cycle 
of enlargements may come to a close around 2020.5 But even beyond 2020, the 
European Union will continue to evolve, with all the idiosyncratic modes experienced 
throughout the second half of the twentieth century and during most of the first decade 
of the twenty-first century. The process of deepening will continue for many more years 
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and most likely for decades. Its ultimate form and function cannot be projected. It will 
evolve in reaction, and sometimes in anticipation, of the main global trends. 

Whatever the results eventually will be — and transient they will remain as all works 
of politics are —, the European Union has already left a visible and impressive imprint 
on the map of world history and geopolitics. Notions of political philosophy have been 
affected by its existence, also patterns of global trade and economic development, 
trajectories of geopolitics and power equations, and finally even the global perception of 
Europe. 

“A Secure Europe in a Better World” — the title of the first EU Security Strategy of 
December 2003 was more than a promise to the world. First and foremost, it was the 
definition of a challenge to Europe itself. Threats and opportunities for a community of 
491 million people and a quarter of the world’s GDP will closely coexist in the world of 
the twenty-first century. They leave the EU with no other choice but to fully become a 
global actor if it wants to shape its own destiny. In order to do so, the EU has to match 
aspirations and capabilities, rhetorical goals and politically consensual interests. The EU 
has to take up responsibility for global security and stability in all its aspects. Only 
theoretically, the European Union is facing the choice of either being a huge neutral 
(and hence self-neutralized) zone with an attitude of self-complacent aloofness, or an 
exemplary, multilateral oriented and pro-active region in strong partnership with the 
United States. In reality, the choice it faces is either to stay a benevolent yet 
increasingly marginalized regional power or to become a comprehensive global power 
with full commitment to the management of world affairs. While the European Union 
has underperformed in matters of foreign, security and defense policy so far, its very 
existence and evolution has been more than fifty years evidence of a steep historical 
learning curve for Europe as a whole. One can expect these European learning processes 
to continue. Part of the ongoing European learning process remains the steady 
reinvigoration of transatlantic relations. As the EU’s Security Strategy rightly stated, 
only by “acting together, the European Union and the United States can be a formidable 
force for good in the world.” 

The Security Strategy of the EU has recognized the United States as the dominant 
military actor in today’s world. It also reaffirmed the EU’s interest in “an effective and 
balanced partnership with the USA.” The EU can be certain that the new US 
President, following George Bush in January 2009, will take the EU by its word. The 
United Nations has been considered to be the ultimate and central organ for peace in the 
world. The Security Strategy of the European Union — an answer, not a counter- 
proposal to the 2002 National Security Strategy of the US — was a European proposal 
for a renewed, trusted and lasting partnership with shared responsibilities in a globalized 
world. In the years ahead, it is dependent on the European Union — be it through 
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intergovernmental or supranational mechanisms — to prove the claim of its “2010 
Headline Goals” that “the European Union is a global actor, ready to share in the 
responsibility for global security.””” On the other hand, it is dependent on the US to take 
the EU seriously as a partner in global strategic leadership. Also in the future, 
conflicting interests can hardly be avoided on individual issues. Yet, the political will to 
work together needs to be the defining element of transatlantic relations again. Should 
this be the case — and there is no law of nature indicating that it could not happen — the 
heirs of Christopher Columbus and of Henry the Navigator can ultimately find a 
common frame of mind again, coupled with the necessary political will (and a solid 
financial basis) to jointly manage the future of world affairs. 
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Conclusion 


The twenty-first century is the century of a worldwide region-building and of a 
multipolar global order. It also is the century of globalization and therefore, as many 
analysts see it, of Americanization. It is the century of a return of cultural and religious 
identity into the sphere of public life and politics. Notwithstanding different definitions 
of region-building and regionalism, disparate degrees of regional integration and 
unequal approaches to supranationalism: The concept of the autarkic nation state, the 
Westphalian order of sovereignty and the age of unrelated political and societal 
processes in different parts of the world has come to an end.’ Across the world, the 
states of the twenty-first century are experiencing the limits of their sovereignty and the 
gains of cooperative behavior. The main challenges of this age are beyond the ability of 
single states. To realize and exercise autarkic solutions does not work any more. 
Managing globalization, coping with the challenges of migration, of climate change or 
of the trends in world financial markets — these prime issues of our time require 
common approaches and actions of more than one state government. Managing the 
welfare state and coping with the social agenda of any country, generating sufficient 
resources to improve the life chances of all citizens, improving education systems and 
supporting the stability of families and the values they hand to the next generation, 
persecuting organized crime and dealing with the potential of aggression and violence in 
modern society — no national effort to cope with these matters can succeed without 
comparing one’s own performance with that of others, without learning from others and 
without relying on mutual trust in managing the concrete issues stemming from each 
country’s specific constellation together. Wherever trust and the will to cooperate are 
absent, it is rare that autarkic, seemingly sovereign decisions can work. The costs of 
cooperative actions may be high. The risks of non-cooperation can be even higher. 
Often, the gains of cooperation — or of region-building and the pooling of sovereignty — 
are not properly communicated to the citizenry. This mistake is not a unique European 
privilege. Suspicion and mistrust in the mechanism of regional interactions can be 
detected everywhere. Yet, this skepticism cannot deny the facts: Regional cooperation 
and integration have become global trends because the gains of region-building 
outweigh the costs of autonomous state sovereignty. The global trend reflects European 
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regional integration. More often, European regional integration is echoed in region- 
building efforts elsewhere across the globe.” 

No matter the exceptional role of the United States of America, its shining model of 
freedom for much of the world, its ever reinvigorating economic dynamic and 
welcoming community spirit, its cultural attraction and military power: The world order 
of the twenty-first century may be built around a certain American primacy, yet more 
than ever it is a world order of regions. Some of the regions of the world are 
economically stronger than others. Political power and the ability to manage one’s own 
or regional affairs are distributed asymmetrically. 

The age of globalization, especially the worldwide presence of new and instant 
means of communication, has made the concept of center and periphery rather porous. 
The age of globalization has also brought about the quest for cultural identity and 
recognition. Migration (and travels of all sorts) accelerates the encounter of cultures and 
religions, of traditions and values. Sometimes, this happens in confrontational ways. 
Often, it helps to enrich peoples’ lives. The dialogue of cultures and civilizations is one 
of the most important, promising, yet difficult opportunities of the twenty-first century. 
The world-order of the twenty-first century combines intra-national and intra-societal, 
international and transnational realities. The monopoly of power is no longer defined 
purely by state actors, as the rise of modern terrorism — mainly in the name of a radical 
interpretation of political Islam — demonstrates. Yet, the nation states remain the pillars 
and central actors in the management of world-order. The supportive role of the United 
Nations and other global institutions will grow. So does their potential in generating 
elements of global governance. The UN needs the support of national governments and 
remains limited by their vetoing capacity. The world-order of the twenty-first century 
includes elements of cooperation and competition, and it will see stability and conflict. 
Achievement and stagnation will occur beside hope and fear. It will not end with the 
creation of a new man. No matter whether human beings visit Mars one day, or not, the 
world’s destiny remains earth-bound as ever it has been. 

The political order of the nineteenth century was defined by the European state 
system and it was dominated by Europe’s conflicts and imperial competitions. In the 
nineteenth century, the United States had hardly been present in the considerations of 
European powers and it was linked to Europe mostly through the melancholic 
sentiments of European migrants who had fled hardship, poverty and conflicts in the 
Old World. At that time though, in Asia the United States behaved not very differently 
from the European powers, that is to say with military excursions in order to open ports 
and whole countries, project interests, punish local authorities or engage in outright 
colonial rule. Balance of power was hardly kept in more than loose balance. It failed to 
tame the radicalization of internal pressures and external dynamics that could no longer 
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be controlled by mechanisms of rationality and the experience of conflict. By the mid- 
twentieth century, totalitarian rule and a thirty years civil war ended in Europe’s self- 
destruction. This was the end of Europe’s status as the world’s dominant continent. 

World War II was a watershed. It forced Europe into a new beginning. The 
democratic countries of Western Europe began to recalibrate their internal resources and 
their inter-state relations. The founding of the European Economic Community was 
unprecedented. The division of Europe into democracies and communist dictatorships, 
dominated by an expansionist Soviet Union, convinced the United States to stay a 
European power. The US was ready to help Europe rehabilitate and then reconstruct 
democratic peace under America’s security umbrella. Soviet totalitarianism held 
millions of Europeans hostage for decades and the Russians as well, bereaving them of 
almost a whole century. Ironically, the Soviet Union served as the external threat that 
helped to facilitate reconciliation among Western Europeans, to build a strong Atlantic 
civilization and to plant the seeds for the struggle for freedom among its own satellites. 
What had begun with the independence of Latin American republics in the nineteenth 
century escalated in the mid-twentieth century: Decolonization brought national 
sovereignty to more than half of the world’s population, soon to be labeled the Third 
World. Following the imperial age, this first wave of globalization, and the global wars 
of the twentieth century, more than one hundred new countries in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America, the Caribbean and the Pacific changed the world map. Later, globalization 
changed the world economy. World War II came to its final end only in 1989, when the 
Berlin Wall fell, symbolizing freedom as the fall of the Bastille had done during the 
French Revolution in 1789. 

European integration began in 1957 with the goal to promote reconciliation in 
Europe. Five decades later, it was going through the period of its Second Founding: 
Internal reconciliation, by and large, had been achieved. The European Union was 
reframing its constitution in order to reconnect its citizens with the institutions that had 
developed. The EU did so in order to prepare for a more comprehensive global role. At 
the end of the first decade of the twenty-first century, the European Union was 
established as a federation and a polity with increasing global contributions to free 
trade, stability projection and peace enforcement. European Union has been achieved, 
including a reasonable balance between its political institutions. But Europeans are still 
a rare species and ought to be “developed” in the decades ahead: This can only succeed 
through a better sense of ownership and a shared understanding of European citizenship 
as a civil duty exerting loyalty and commitment to the European Union. 

These questions affect the internal legitimacy of European integration. But the 
answers given in this process of Europe’s Second Founding are essential for the 
perception and reputation of the EU’s global role. It is academic to discuss whether or 
not the European Union had developed into a regional power and should ever stay as 
such, or was to become a global power. The European Union is the indispensable 
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partner of the United States in the management of global affairs. It is highly abstract to 
debate whether or not the European Union should or should not become a super-power. 
Whether its leaders and citizens like it or not, the EU is increasingly challenged by 
global developments to take up worldwide responsibility. These processes generate, 
shape and reinforce the evolution of common European interests. The European Union 
likes to be portrayed as the world’s benevolent power, but hard power will increasingly 
test the benevolence and competence of the EU. The projection of the EU’s interests is a 
matter of internal coherence and competence, external effectiveness and the ability to 
influence norm-giving elsewhere. No matter whether or not the EU would wish to be 
only defined as a consequence of its actions (and non-actions), this self-centeredness is 
increasingly permeated by global realities: The EU has already been forced substantially 
to broaden its horizon and activities by an agenda (welcomed or not) that the future has 
brought (and will continue to bring) to its doorsteps. Important is the fact that the 
revamped European Union of the twenty-first century encounters the world as a new 
Europe: No longer a colonizing and imperial Europe, and no longer a divided Europe 
that exports its own conflicts elsewhere. Instead, it has become a Europe of partnership 
in pursuit of the promotion of stability, freedom, security and prosperity across the 
globe. At the same time, however, Europe’s former civilization mission has been shaken 
by internal moral relativism. So far, Europe’s Second Founding has been primarily one 
of consolidated institutionalism. The European Union claims to be a community of 
values. In abstract terms, this claim reflects the political aspiration of the EU. The 
notion of being a community of values does, however, not coincide with a consensual 
interpretation of the prime values and their meaning, the religious heritage of Europe 
and the role of religion in today’s Europe. 

It is indicative for the new global role of Europe: Europe’s internal process of 
regional integration is finding sympathy and interest in many parts of the world that 
have been European colonies only one or two generations ago. Other regions strive to 
emulate European integration, and they do so in their own unique way. They cannot 
follow European experiences in a static way. Also for Europeans themselves, 
integration never followed a blueprint. Its first half century of development has been a 
period of trial and error, with detours, failures and success stories alike. Yet, European 
integration has become the only innovative contribution to political theory and practical 
order-building since World War II. 

No matter Europe’s norms, interests and goals, the European Union is explicitly 
promoting regional cooperation and regional integration across the world. This policy is 
an obvious discrepancy with most policy strategies of the United States: Although the 
US has promoted European integration and cooperation after World War II and 
although it has supported the creation of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) in 1967 as a mechanism of defense against communism in Asia, usually the 
US is not pro-actively supporting region-building. American concepts of regionalism 
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tend to differ from the European approach: while the US favor free trade, the EU favors 
institution-building. These objectives are not mutually exclusive. But they can lead to 
conflicting interests and policy strategies. None of these strategies, of course, can be 
criticized as neo-colonialism. But it is simply a matter of fact that the EU and the US 
are pursuing legitimate yet different economic, political and strategic interests in several 
third regions across the globe. But together, the EU and the US are the main actors in 
the management of world affairs. 


1. 


All trends indicate that the world-order of the twenty-first century will be shaped 
and defined by several contingent factors. The outcome of the main factors is 
unpredictable for all those who believe in the open character of history and man. New 
and so far unexpected realities may completely reshape the global-order over the course 
of the next decades. For the time being, the following trends can be identified with 
reasonable certainty as being decisive for the evolution and outcome of the twenty-first 
century: 

(1) Questions of cultural identity, recognition and faith have been moved to the 
center of the global intellectual debate and political arena. A resurgence of religion can 
be experienced around the world. It would be superficial to primarily understand this 
trend as represented by the threatening growth of Islamic fundamentalism. It is certainly 
the experience with radical and aggressive expressions of religiosity that they can easily 
transgress the sphere of violence and thus generate terror against innocent people. But it 
is insufficient to understand the culture of religion primarily through the lens of its 
excesses. The quest for identity, roots and recognition transcends human and societal 
interactions. This quest can lead with reason to religious interpretations of human life 
and society. It cannot be denied that religion has a public meaning. Religion cannot be 
eliminated from the public sphere without demonstrating authoritarian agnosticism and 
without provoking religious counter-reactions. The debate about the identity of Europe 
in the context of the constitution-building of the European Union centered on the 
meaning of Christianity for the traditions of Europe and, moreover, for the 
understanding and shaping of today’s European Union. While the secularist notion of a 
clear division between the spheres of religion and politics dominated the debate, the 
claim for a public role of religion had never been heard that loud in Europe for decades. 
The insistence of the Christian churches to recognize the Christian view of man as the 
core of Europe’s cultural identity does not contradict the largely secularized reality of 
many European societies. Religious creed and practized faith are not only a matter of 
personal belief and certainly not a challenge for inter-religious peace. Religion — in 
Christian, Muslim and Jewish connotations alike — is also a challenge to the widely 
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spread libertarian cultural liberalism in the West. Cultural relativism tends to undermine 
authentic religiosity as a source of free societies. The quest for a new balance between 
liberalism and religion implies recalibrated reflections about the meaning of authority 
and freedom, progress and destiny. It is widely recognized that religious concepts of 
man introduce a dimension of humility and modesty into the sphere of politics. Defining 
the limits of politics can serve as a shield against authoritarian or even totalitarian 
aspirations. 

Christianity has reconciled with Western democracy. This has been the result of 
centuries of accommodation and struggle. In the end, both Christianity and the modern 
concept of democracy have benefited. Anti-Semitism and Islamophobia are condemned 
by the authorities of all Christian churches in Europe. In the course of the second half of 
the twentieth century, following the Holocaust and the path of migration into Europe, 
Islam has become the biggest minority religion next to the dominant Christian faith. The 
debate about the possible development of a “Euro-Islam” has implications worldwide 
for the relationship between Islam and democracy, and also for the future relationship 
between Christians, Muslims and Jews across the Middle East. It remains central that 
the dialogue among religions and religious cultures around the globe will be based on 
respect and reciprocity. In many ways, this dialogue is the most important test case for 
global peace and human equilibrium. The resolution of the Middle East conflict remains 
at the center of all efforts to translate the inter-religious dialogue into a political reality. 

(2) Demographic trends and migration patterns have gained prominence in the 
public debate in Europe. Both, of course, are world-wide phenomena with repercussions 
in Europe and elsewhere. Europe’s share of world population has shrunk from 20 to 7 
percent in the course of one century. Moreover: The aging of the European population 
does not correspond to trends in most other parts of the world. In light of reduced birth 
rates, the population in several European countries has begun to shrink (Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania), while only Cyprus and Ireland can claim 
net growth rates of their population. The population of most of the non-European 
regions in the world is still growing, and it is increasingly younger than in Europe. This 
holds also true for the United States. Europe’s population is likely to fall by almost a 
fifth until 2050 while at the same time the number of people in retirement compared 
with those in jobs will double from 24 percent (2008) to almost 50 percent. The effect 
of this dependency ratio — with fewer people in work supporting more people out of 
work — has economic and cultural implications that are of a reverse nature in practically 
all other regions in the world. 

Europe has changed from being a country of emigration into a country of 
immigration. On a global scale, immigration and emigration coexist with different 
implications for sender and recipient countries. Migration pattern of a new nature have 
become a worldwide phenomenon. Two characteristics feature prominently: a) 
Migration driven by social and political pressure originates most notably from Russia, 
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Africa and Latin America; more migration due to climate change and the search for a 
new habitat is already evident in several parts of the world; b) Migration of young and 
creative people drawn by the attraction of North America or Europe exists across the 
globe. Migration has human, social, cultural, economic and political implications. 

The immediate effects of both types of migration require a wide range of 
“integration” responses, including the promotion of language skills, the acceptance of 
cultural and legal patterns, and a host of religious connotations. The management of 
migration must take into consideration the needs of the countries of origin. It is not rare 
that the most qualified migrants are much needed in their home country. Yet, they look 
for better options elsewhere. Especially poor countries can suffer heavy losses from this 
brain-drain. A balance has to be found between the life chances of the individual and the 
social needs of each home society. A competent and flexible management of migration 
must be found that can generate win-win-situations for all. 

(3) Globalization has become the buzz-word of our age. Time and space have not 
changed but the human understanding of time and space has changed. Instant 
communication, many forms of global economic interdependence, activities in world 
financial markets and the effects of technological discoveries on many spheres of life, 
including health care and medicine, have brought the globe closer together. It is telling 
that as a consequence of the de-freezing of the Artic circle and thus the possible free 
passage through the Bering Sea, the North Pole and access to its natural resources has 
been included on the agenda of globalization. Globalization has accelerated the speed of 
human interactions. But this trend has also created a huge gap between those who 
partake in globalization processes and those who do not or cannot participate. The term 
“internet-divide” has significance. In the meantime, the opportunities and implications 
of globalization are present in all regions and continents of the world. They help to cope 
with problems of “periphery” (such as weather forecasts and hurricane warnings in 
remote ocean areas). They enhance the dependency of life chances and, partially, of job 
opportunities. Both in the European Union and in the US, the implications of 
globalization are experienced as opportunity and as problem. Whenever the European 
Union contemplates a “European Social Model,” the EU cannot deny vast differences 
between several social models that exist in Europe. Beside, different EU member states 
have different perceptions of globalization and the opportunities for them. While the EU 
is confronted with growing challenges of demography and competitiveness, both the EU 
and the US are the global leaders in generating technological innovation and social 
dynamics in order to enter new spheres of globalization. Among the Atlantic partners, 
this will happen as a continuous interplay of competition and cooperation. Both will 
activate the most creative potential in their societies without a dangerous backlash as 
long as the results of their developments will help the neglected regions of the world to 
also actively get involved in the global market economy and in the age of globalization. 
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As for the social implications of globalization, it is not enough for Europe to take 
refuge in abstract contemplations about the superiority of a “European Social Model” 
that hardly exists. The EU and the US need to guide the global quest for an ethical 
underpinning of successful globalization, including the revitalization of family values 
and structures. Family values and family structures are of central importance in order to 
provide children with the necessary moral compass and spine to cope with the 
challenges of individualism and the permanent discovery of new frontiers that are 
inherent in the age of globalization. Being rooted in a strong personality is the human 
precondition to come to terms with ever changing and globalized environments. 

(4) The European Union and the United States are increasingly challenged by new 
rising powers, especially China and India. Between 1500 and 1800, China and India 
represented 50 percent of world trade. In the age of colonialism and due to the internal 
struggles in China, their share went down significantly, representing less than 8 percent 
combined by mid-twentieth century. In the meantime, China and India have regained a 
share in the world economy of around 20 percent. They will not rest until their vast 
populations can fully participate in the benefits of the globalized world and its possible 
levels of affluence and security. For the European Union, the rise of new superpowers 
poses as many challenges and opportunities as for the US. This is, however, more than a 
bilateral question. It affects the geopolitical reconfiguration of regional and world 
affairs. 

Although the US and the EU are pursuing a steady policy of engagement vis-a-vis 
China, in many details they follow different strategies and certainly different tactics. 
This does not only relate to their cooperation with China, but also to their dealings with 
the overall geopolitical region of the rising China, including the unresolved partition of 
the Korean peninsula, the fragility of the balance of power system in Northeast Asia and 
the absence of regional cooperation, let alone integration in that region. The US favors a 
system a functioning balance of power in East Asia while the EU promotes 
multilateralism and regional cooperation. This can lead to new rivalry between the US 
and the EU, but it can also destabilize the smooth evolution of a genuine Northeast 
Asian order. It is unclear, how far China would be willing to recognize both the US and 
the EU as “East Asian powers.” It is also unclear, whether or not the US would 
appreciate the EU as an “Asian power.” Moreover, it is unclear, whether or not the EU 
will want to become an “Asian power,” an ultimate precondition if it truly wants to 
acquire world power status. 

As for India, the EU and the US are only in the early stages to recognize and respect 
the true potential and rising relevance of this great nation. Its diversity equals that of the 
EU, its democratic traditions are impressive, all the more so in light of the enormous 
social and cultural pressures inside India. The emergence of a second Asian power has 
ramifications beyond the region. The power ambitions of Iran, for instance, are, at least 
indirectly, protected by China and India through their engagement in Iran. Energy 
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supply and access to other natural resources is of essential importance for the rising 
Asian powers. More than anything else, these preconditions for the rise to global 
primacy define China’s and India’s geopolitical interests. The implications for their 
internal social and political cohesion are not less relevant than their regional posture and 
global pursuit of interests. The rise of China and India is a clear indication of the reality 
of a multipolar world. Matters of global relevance, most notably climate change, human 
rights, global trade issues or the fight against cyber-crime have become much more 
difficult to be handled for the West on its own terms. New tensions and potential 
realignments between states, regions and groupings of states are likely. 

(5) The challenge of failed or failing states and new forms of threats are also posing 
a set of concerns that cannot be resolved by simply resorting to the traditional 
stereotypes of state sovereignty. Terrorism has introduced the phenomenon of 
asymmetric warfare. Cyber-crime is increasingly understood as a new form of 
aggression, potentially with as many casualties as the detonation of a huge bomb in a 
city center. Since the end of the Cold War, the management of failed and failing states 
has become a continuous concern for the global community. Paradoxically, the Cold 
War divisions entailed stability and predictability. These are no longer inherent in the 
nature and performance of states with weak governments that have given up on the 
imposition of a monopoly of power. Pakistan has turned into a special country of 
concern, while Iraq and Afghanistan have been at the center of global attention for most 
of the first decade of the twenty-first century. 

The world is torn in its perception of Russia. The peaceful and stable management 
of the decline of Russia from a threatening super-power with an aggressive ideology to 
a matter of concern because of Russia’s poverty and fragile political culture has been 
replaced by a new authoritarianism in Russian politics, coupled with a rising self- 
assertiveness of the country’s elite. Whether these are indications of a failed state or in 
turn indications of a renewed neo-authoritarian claim to world power status is debatable. 
Yet, Russia holds substantial amounts of natural resources, especially energy resources. 

Finally, the EU and the US cannot escape the fact that incomplete globalization does 
“strike back” and forces the leading economies in the world to better support the 
majority of the world in its quest for inclusion in the promises of modern affluence and 
life’s opportunities. In particular, the EU and the US will have to “rediscover” the 
African continent and its development potential as test-case of their moral credibility 
and political long-term wisdom. The migration pressure Africa is beginning to exert on 
Europe is an indication of trends to come. In combination with the weakness of many 
Arab states - who at the same time are controlling energy resources that are essential for 
Europe - the issue has socio-economic and geopolitical implications that go beyond the 
traditional agenda of development and culture. The growing presence of China in Africa 
demonstrates the emergence of new constellations and possibly alliances that presage a 
new world-order no longer monopolized by the West. 
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III. 


The first wave of globalization in modern history had been initiated by an imperial 
Europe, followed by an imperial United States. The globalization of the twenty-first 
century has been initiated by a technologically creative and economically dynamic US, 
followed by a transformed Europe. Both the US and the EU are bound to manage 
globalization and to order a world that is enormously asymmetric as far as resources and 
affluence, freedom and stability, governance and interests are concerned. They can 
succeed only jointly in pursuing policies of cooperation and gradual inclusion. They 
continuously need to project their will to stop any force that threatens to undermine the 
stable evolution of globalization. 

Globalization cannot remain an American and European privilege, at best shared 
with the dynamic societies of Northeast Asia. In its origin, globalization is culturally 
neutral and primarily a set of technological achievements that redefines our perception 
of space and time by linking the world as never before. But globalization has obvious 
effects beyond its original scheme or purpose. It therefore requires stable family 
structures and other sociological layers everywhere in the world in order to balance the 
technological dynamics in a way palatable to the human psyche. It requires a form of 
governance that provides the freedom and breathing space for cultural and religious 
plurality, technological innovation, economic dynamics and social upward mobility. 
Global governance has to focus on education and it has to assure the demographic future 
of each society that projects its purpose beyond the consumption desires of the living. It 
must respect cultural diversity. Modes of life and work have to be developed that 
protect the cultural traditions, identities and loyalties of those who are afraid of losing 
them to a homogenized global culture of entertainment and lifestyle. Technological and 
economic globalization also calls for a political framework that outlines the norms of 
conduct for financial, economic and regulatory norms of all sorts. In the end, 
globalization cannot be complete without global governance. Global governance cannot 
become sustainable ever if it will not include all societies, countries and regions of the 
world. To this end, globalization will have to promote a sincere global dialogue among 
cultures and religions that moves beyond the rhetorical commitment to tolerance. The 
architects and managers of globalization need to promote a better understanding of the 
inherent values, practices and rites of cultures and the spiritual creed of religions, 
including their differences and how to cope with them. 

Against this background, European integration appears to be nothing less than 
anticipated globalization in one region. It provides stability to the world and no longer 
fear or threat. In its Second Founding, the European Union is reconnecting its original 
idea with its own citizens and its growing potential with the world at large. Together, 
the European Union and the United States form the Western circle of stability, in which 
the highest degree of interactions among two regions in the world takes place. It must 
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be in their interest to project the stability and dynamics of the Atlantic Community 
beyond their own shores. The EU and the US must favor and actively promote the 
creation of further circles of freedom, stability and global management. This is the 
intrinsic implication of the logic of globalization if it is to generate globally with 
sustainable success. The concentric circles of global governance consist of 
transnational, intergovernmental, and transgovernmental elements. They also consist of 
bilateral, multilateral, regional and interregional constellations. The goal of a 
transformed world is not global harmonization, and certainly not a global government. 
But surely it must promote global management. Geographical and topical aspects define 
the multiple layers of global governance in a world of regions and even of continental 
sub-regions. All indicators in the early twenty-first century point to a continuation of 
this trend. The United Nations and the World Trade Organization are its most visible 
expressions. The important work of UNESCO, FAO or WHO, of UNHCR, UNDP and 
other agencies of the global community should not be underestimated. Non- 
governmental organizations also contribute to the emergence of a “global 
consciousness.” They all strive for a world in which the successful transformation that 
has occurred in Europe during the past fifty years can be emulated and multiplied in 
appropriate ways and through indigenous means. 

The European Union contributes to the theoretical and practical redefinition of 
sovereignty. It has transformed the monopoly of state sovereignty, and it is involved in 
Europeanizing the notion of popular sovereignty. Along with its global partners and 
supported by region-building trends in other parts of the world, the European Union is 
contributing to global governance. As the twenty-first century is unfolding, sustainable 
human development across the globe is the ultimate test case by which to measure the 
success of European integration. European integration has started to give the concept of 
human dignity back to Europe. In the further course of the twenty-first century, 
European integration must be in the service of human dignity worldwide. Contributing 
to a world with a more human face, in which the dignity of each human being is valued 
and cherished, protected and supported, signifies nothing less than the final act of the 
transformation of Europe from a continent of aggression and division to a world partner 
in the service of humankind. Unity in diversity could become the motto for such a world 
in which the European Union is appreciated as an indispensable and reliable partner in 
global leadership. 
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